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PKELIMINARY NOTICE*. 

• 

The Bombay Geographical Society, formerly the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Geographical Society ofXiOndoQ, was instituted in the 
year l8t.U. In conformity with a notice which appeared in the 
Bombay Courier of the 2d April, a Meeting was held in the Rooms 
of the Bomliay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 9lli 
April, at which the following gentlemen were present: — 


I'he Right lion, the Earl of Clare in the Chair. 


lion. Sir J. W. Awdry, Knight/ 
W. Newnham, Esq. 

Major General J. S. IJarnef'. 
Parish, Esq. 

Lieut. Colonel Vans Kennedy. 
Lieut. Colonel E. Hardy. 

Lieut. Colonel D. Barr. 

D. M’Leod, E.sq. 

Major J. G. Griiliths. 

Rev. T. Carr. 

Captain E. W. Harris, I. N. 

II. Ropor, Esq. 

Es<|. 


W. C. Bruce, Esq. 

J. Mill, Esq. 

J. lleiiderSoii,^ 

Lieut. Ctdonel E. Frederrck, 
Major T. Powell, 
iiieut. Sir Keith A. Jackson, Bart. 
Captain G. Brucks, 1. N, 

Rev. J. Wilson. ^ 

Rev. J. Laurie. 

Lieut? A. Crquhart. 

Lieut. W. S. Adams. 

W. R. Morris, Esq. 

J.lL. Philips, Esq. 


w 

Tlie* flight Aon. the Esir) AC ‘Claje, Governor of T^mhay, having 
addresseJ tho meeting at Iciigtlioii the objcct^^of Association 
about to be orgrir/iZecI, a series oPtfScsolutians vvas jjassctl, (on the 
!hh June IKW,) forming, the basif^t the future l^ul^s ol^the Society, 
which are sul)joined as fiiiieiided and^ how in force. 

1st. This Society, estalill bed for the' purpose of co-operating with 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, for encouraging and 
instituting (geographical Jtesearcjics in We'stern A^ia, and tli^ 
coni^.Hes contiguous, iS denoiTiinatcd the Bombay Brandi of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

2d. The Society shall ''oiisist of Members and Stibscribors. 

J)d. All Members of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety are entitled to be admitted members of the Geographical So- 
ciety, on making npjilicalion to this effect through the Secretary, 
and paying the prescribed aiiiiiial subscription. 

4t!i. Any person, not a Member of the Bombay Brandi of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, desirous of Incoming a Member of tlio Geo- 
graphical Society, must intimate the same to the SiTKtary, upon 
* which he shall be balloted for at a general mt‘et]ng ol the Members. 

.'5ih. No applicant shall be considered duly eledtjd. unless he unite 
in his favour the votes of thrce-foiirtlis <»f the Members jn cfei nt. 

tub. Subscribers shall enjov all the privileges of Members,. e.Kcepi 
those of voting at tfie general meetings, of being elected Office -Bear- 
ers', or of becoming Members of the Committee. 

7tJ>. An annual subscription, amounting to Rs. shall lie paid 
by nil jVJembers and Subscribers in advance, on the Isi of April ol 
each year, 

' Of the Office-Bearers and Coltunittce. — The Oihcc-Bcarer.-- 

shall consist of a President,- a Secretary, and Treasurer, pennanenl — 
two Vice-Presidents, and aGt?neral Coniiniltee of Management (con- 
sisting of2.> Members) to be cliosen Ttiinnally. 

9th. Two Sub-Committees, consiLling of (i IMemlici^^ each, shall 
be u.inually selected from among the Resident Members of the (le- 
ncral (Committee, at th«‘. first meeting after the annual election ofthe 
latter. The Sub-Commitlce having the superinlnijdimee of all the 
interna! arrangements, accounts, &/C., of ihc Society , shariJ be deiio- 
niinated the ** Sub-Committee of Accounts : *’ the otlicr shall con- 
duci the correipondence of the Society, and suggest plans for attain- 
ing its scientific objects — to be called The Sub-Committee of Cor- 
respondence.'* 

lOlh, The Secretary shall he a Member ofthe Committee of Man- 
agement, tr-^offirio 
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JIth. Each Siib-Coviniitiee qpn in&;t jitdepeitdciAly oflhe.oilier 
for ihe piii'pasi^rditkhnrging the bfisincss especfallj entrusted to it, 
and tlie iTicetinj^ slfall be sunirn^ued by a circular fr^m the^Sec'relary. 

I‘2tli. ’Tlui Siib-(,j\)rninitlcc of ^ccounts^ sliafl laynbeforc tlie An- 
.mal (inicral TVlocjling, to held on the ^st Wednesday of A^il 
of o.ich year, the stale of tfie feoyctely^s F^^ntls. The Sub-Committee 
of Correspondence shall lay 'before^ tlic samrf : jiietiiig, a list of the 
scientific contributions made to the Soci<?fcy during the jear, 

]:$th. KacTi Siib-Ch)niinittee shall elect, from among its M 
a President to preside at its meetings. ^ 

J4th. On the functions of the Office-Bearers. — The (General 
jCJommittec^ of Maiiagemciil shall meet regularly, on the first Wednes- 
day of every month at o’clock ; and at these meetings, the Sec- 
retary shall re<]nest ihe attendance of all Members of the Society 
whenever an elcxlion of new Mctiiherr: shall reijuirc. 

loth. Tlie President shall preside at the general meetings of the 
Srx lely to conduct the [uoceedings, and give effect to the resolutions. 

Itirh. 'I'he ^ ice-Presidcnls shall preside at the general nieelings 
.11 the ah-<enc(; of tin* President, and in rotation at meetings of the 
Cieneral (.huniiiitiee of Managenieiit. 

I"lli. 'J’he Secielary shall attend the meetings fil' the Society and 
llio^c of the Cominiflee, to record tircir procecM-lings and conduct the 
eorrespondem'v. lie sliali also superintend the •persons ern'ployed 
|jy the Soei« ly, and, under the control of the Cominitlec for man- 
aging the Accounts, .'hall superintend the expenditiiro of the csia- 


|)lishuiOitt. 

I Sill, 'flu Trea.surrr will receive, through the Secretary all monies 
duo to the Society, and make |i’.}inonis out of the funds of the S»?ic-’ 
1), according to the directions of the Scc'^etary. 

'Ihe two following .supplementary rule.s w^re passed on the 2d of 
May, ISrV.), and have since coiiunucd in force. 

IPth, That a class of Honorary M^enibors he instituted, lor the 
jMirpo.se of attaching |)cr.sons of learning and rank to the GeogilSph- 
ical Society of Bombay, as ciistoin.nry in other similar instilutioiis. 

2(fih. 'J'hat thejl,\)inmittee of Management and other Office-Bear- 
ers of the S^icioty, eligible annually, he chosen by general vote of the 
Rc.^ident and INori-Kesidcnl Members, to whom voting lists shall tie 
forwarded three months previous to the Anniversary Meeting, ai 
which the returns shall he scrutinized and announced. 

The following a list of Office-Bearers originally chosen, ami to 
who.se exertions in maturing and training it in its infancy, the Socie- 
ty IS inainlv indghled for its subse<|ueiU*sncces.s . — 
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Pqtron, 

Right Honorablf the* Earl of Glaijc. 
Vice-Patrorif 

lj*on. Sir J. W. Awdry, Kp^ghtlf *0. iSuthen^ad, Esq 
W Newnham. Esq. Major General J. S. Rarne^*. 

J Romer, Esq (P 

President. 

Captain Sir C. Malcolm, Kt., R. N. 


Vice-President. 

Lieut. Colonel E. Ilaidy. 

J, F. Heddle, Esq., Sccntary. 
Messrs. Remington & Co., Treasunn. 


Committfc of Management, 
The President and Vice-President 


Lieut. Colonel V<ins Kennedy. 
Lieut. Colonel H. Pojtinger. 
Capta n R. Coganpl. N. 
Major A Morse. 

Captain J. Jopp. 

Lieut M. Houghton, I. N. 

J. Walker, Esq. 

Xieut. F. M'Gillivray. 

Cdptain J Holland. 

Noton, Esq. 


Lieut. Colonel E. Frederick 
Major T. Dickinson. 

Captain E W Harris, I. N. 
F. Trash, Esq. 

Captain G. R. Jervis. 
Captain J. 11. Wilson, 1 JN 
A. Henderson, Esq. 
J^Howison, Esq. 

Licat. R. Shortredc. 

Lieut A Burnes. 


Members of Gnicral ComriHtiee of Managemtni. 
E. Ironside, Esq. I J Morris, Esq 

Captain J.cGrifliths. I 


Suh-Committee of Correspondtnei . 


Major A. Morse. 

Lieut. M. Houghton, I. N. 
J. Walker, Esq. 


Captain J. Holland. 

Lieut. Colonel E.Frederick* 
J. Morris, Esq. 


Sub-Committee of Accounts 

B. Noton, Esq | A. Henderson, Esq 

Captain J. Grifhths I 
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The Bombay Govercirtient in^ed lately? extended to the.Softiety 
that liberal p&flronajp which <it aniversalJy bestows on alLint^litutioiis 
of utility connl^cted wUh the I^M;8idency. The cduba /^TOrvatory 
was appropriatec^^ tp its accominodntion an^ the' important j)rivilege 
conferred of allow^g l^he^ciety’s communications to he transtyj^it- 
ted throughout^the territoriej cf the Presidency free of postage,* — 
a privilege subsequently extended t% Iiidia at<$argi>. An application 
having been^made for permission to inj|!ject, or hayejihade over to 
them, copies of papers supplied toGovernmewt on Geogrsphic^sub- 
jccts by officers of the service, the**subject was referred to the Court 
of Directors, without whose sanction the wishes of the Society could 
not be complied with : — Government strongly recommending the 
concession desired. A very favorable answer was received to this 
by return of post ; ever since which the Society has been most lib- 
erally supplied with every variety of document bearing Oil the sub- 
ject of their researches which it was in the power of Government to 
bestow. At this time also (Jivne 1833), Jhe formation of a Library 
was commenced, and the whole of (he elaborate reports of the Secre- 
tary, contained in their records, give much valuable information as** 
to the progress of the Society’s labors. A set of mateorological 
and some surveying instruments for geographical purposes were also 
purchased and placed under charge of the Secretary, for the use of 
the members of the Society. In March 1835 a* letter was received 
from London, acceding to the proposal formerly made, that the Bom- 
bay Association .should be considered a branch of that at home.t 
The following resolutions explain the relations subsisting^ betwixt 
the Parent Society and its Branches : — 

Regulations respecting Geographical Societies in the British ^’olo- 
nies or Dependencies, desirous of connecting themselves with the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. 

1. Geographical Societies established in any of the British Co- 
lonies or Dependencies, and expressryig a wish to be admitted as 
Branches of the Royal Geographical Society in London, may so 
admitted by the Council. 

2. The Members of all such of these Societies as shall corres- 
pond with Wie Parent Society, and forward to it reports of their Pro- 
ceedings, shall be considered corresponding members of the Society 
while out of England ; and on their return home shall be eligible, 
by ballot, with other corresponding members, to be admitted ordina- 
ry members without payment of the entrance fee. 


Minute oi'^3th .lune, 1^33. 


1 Minulc of 15tli March, ld3o. 
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3.*-HOne copy o/every volume c|r part of a volume of the Socie- 
ty’s Jou^al) as successively pubHshed, shall be^eiU ^each Branch 
Society, t<>^()e placed in its library ;^th bthej* copiesfor the authors 
of commpnicatibiis whicl) may appen* in such voVumes; and* any ad- 
di(^onal numbers whicbma^ be^order^ ^ha^ b^ delivered in £n^*^ 
« gland, at two-thirds of th£ price \o &Ry^gcnts Suly authorised to re- 
ceive and forward •ihertl.” • c ' 

The Colabft Observatory having been found inconveniently distant^ 
frondCfie fort, the Government in 1835, was pleased to assign the 
room on the groubd-door of the (3ourt House for the use of the So- 
ciety ; this having aftemvards been found unsuitable, the present 
handsome apartment, under the Council Room in the Town Hall 
buildings, adjoining the rooms of the Medical Board, was subsequent- 
ly assigned to them; the Government afterwards, with the approba- 
tion of the Court of Directors, granted for defrayment of the cxpcri- 
scs of the Society Rs. 100 per mensem. In 1830 it was resolved to 
commence the pul)lication#f the Trmisactions of the Society in quar- 
^terly issues, or as frequently as the amount of accumulated matter 
in the archives permitted.* A letter was at tliis lime received from 
the Royal Geographical Society df Paris, intimating the desire of 
that institution — the oldest and /nost distinguished of the kind in 
Europe. — to enter ijilo ‘correspondence, and to exchange papers and 
transactions, with the Bombay establishment, — a proposal too grati- 
fying to be otherwise than favorably received by tlie Society : t and 
the two Associations have accordingly ever since maintained aclo.se 
and corSial intercourse with each other. The Society, in 1837, re- 
duced the annual subscription from Rs. 114 to Rs. 15, at which last 
rat*it has ever since continued. Intlgly, 1837, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, Lord Auckland, witfi lui attention to the interests of science 
and literature which dfstiuguished his government, in returning 
thanks for copies of the Society's Transactions which had been for- 
warded for his use by the Prd^ident, Sir C. Malcolm, intimated his 
wi^ to be admitted a member, arid his anxiety to second their exer- 
tions in any way within his power : requesting that the President 
would at all times, and without reserve, point out to him any mode in 
which he might be able to promote the objects of the lifstitution. 

His Lordship was elected Honorary Patron of the Society; and, in 
a further communication to the Governor, Sir R. Grant, expressive of 
the gratification he experienced from his election, he, requested again 
that he should be on all occasions informed in what manner he could 


* Minute of 517tli February *18U6. 


I Minute of June, 183(ji. 



best assist th(|^, — iex|)re88ing Inis anxiety to fcr^tarcf fromvBeng.'il 
such papers oi^ ge 9 ^aphicar science as might be r/^ckotird r-ompe- 
tent for publication iir the SdrVety’s Transactions^ 1(1^1841, the 
^ Bombay Branch »f the Koyal Asi/ltic Society haring resolved to es- 
tablish a Museum, lhe<AvaOr of .which been so greatly felt andiao 
oflen complain&d of, memori^^lizcd the GViogrijphical Society on the 
inexpediency of attempting to carry bn tvyo collections, where a geii- 
«»ral receptacle, openeckfor the deposit and exhibition ^f all the cu- 
riosities likely to be collected, would be so much more likely te^suit 
the views of both establishments, ^y this means, H single centre of 
resort would be obtained, in place of a variety of little known and 
comparatively unattractive points, some of which were likely to be 
missed by the inquirer, and must serve to distract public attention. 
On these grounds, the Geographical Society was solicited to make 
over the specimens then in their possession, together with donations 
which might hereafter be presented to them, to the Asiatic Society’s 
Museum. The request was at once complied with, and the specimens 
made over accordingly. In March, 1642, an irreparable loss was, 
sustained by the Society by the death of Dr. Meddle, who, from 
the time of its establishment, had acted as its Secretary. The 
publication of the Society’s Transactions has from this, and other 
causes, at present fallen considerably behind; but js now aboujLto be 
brought up by the immediate consecutive issue of four several num- 
bers at present ready for the press. 

The following is a list of the papers which liave been published by 
the Society siiii ^ March 1836, when the papers first began to be 
printed : — 

1 . Statistical Account of 4.he town of Bhooj ; with* a sketch ofthc. 

inland trade oflhe Province of Cutch. By Lieut. T. Postans, 
N. I. - 

2. Notes on Customs prevalent among the Maldivians, dz:c. By 

Mr. W. Christopher, Midshipman, I. N. ^ 

3. On the Commerce of Shikarpoor and Upper dciiule. By Cap- 

tain A. Burncs. 

4. A Short Account of the Kattouries or Kattkuries, residing 

in tlte Konkan and Attaveesy. By Major A. Mackintosh. 

5. Narrative of the Lite Cruize of the fl. C. Brig of War THgris, 

By Commander Igglesden, 1. N. ^ 

0. Report on the Inundation that occurred at Surat on the 28th 
of August, 1837. By Lieut. G. Fulljames. 

7. Remarks on the Indian (Tab) rivf^r, from its mouth in a town 
called l^oot. By Lieut. F. Whitelock, 1. N. 



8. ' fynls. for Geographical information. " 1 

9. iRoport oflyEi Voyage dowri the^Gahra ana 

Puttom* to tfhe Sea. By p\ Gordon'. 

10. Some Account of^the westlrn f^prtion of Msirwar, common!]^, 
^ called Mullani* •By<F#F 9 rbes* it. si. lA^ssistant Surgeon. 

11. Translation of«^an )Lpco|int *o^ilie Kaltusf taken from the 

mouths of their owjj Genealogists. Prepared for the Bom- 
bay Geographical Society,* by Jame^Erskine, Esq. C. S. 
l3r An Account of the City o^Balkh and its neighbourhood, ex- 
tracted from Persian Authorities. By James Bird, Esq. 

13. Vocabularies of ^ven languages, spoken in the countries west 

of the Indus. By Lieut. Leach of the Bombay Engineers, 
with remarks on the*origin of the AfTghans. 

14. Memoir on the river Euphrates, during the late Expedi- 

tion of the H. G. armed Steamer Euphrates. By James W. 
Winchester, a. m., Assistant Surgeon. 

15. Some Notices of the SeycheTles, the Almirantes, and the Is- 

lands and groups of Islands, situated between the Equator 
and 1'2° South latitude, and between 45^ and lo° East lon- 
gitude, &c, &c. By Major William Stirling, 17th Uegt. 
Bombay N. 1. « 

]G.* Report froin Acting Commander Nott, of the 1. N., on the 
Traffic ill Slaves, &c. carried on at Massowah. 

17. Note on the Island of Karrack, in the Gulph of Persia. By 

James W. Winchester, a. m. 

18. S^ournal of an Excursion to Sennaar, the Capital of Yemen. 

By Lieut. C. J. Crutteuden, I. N. 

19. Note on Feriro Island in the^Qulph of Cambay. By Lieut. 

R. Ethersey, I. 

20. Illustrations of the Arab and Persian Geographers^ or the Geo- 

graphy of the middle ages JBy James Bird, Esq. 

A Visit, in December ^832, to the Cornelian Mines, situated 
in the*Rajpeepla Hills, to the eastward of Broach. By 
Lieutenant George Fulljames. 

22. Report on the Sooloo Pirates. By Commander J. J. Blake, 

R. N. 

23. An Account of the Route between Sonmeanee and Candahar, 

from the mouth of one of the horse dealers of Affghanistan. 
Arranged by Captain W, C. Harris, of the Bombay Engineers 

24. Visit to the Hot Spring near Kurrachee. By Lieut. T. G. Car- 

less, I. N. , 


li^‘ 


{ndip, Trom IJareke 
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25. Narrati^ of 1 Journey across the l^yrian 4>esert. ^ Lieut. 

• H. A.iOrinffby, 1. 

26. Notsion the Hiir of Povr^ghur. By F. S. AYnotf^M. D. 

^ 27, Note ofi the^Lako of ^oon&r. By l^rofessor A. B. Qrlebar. 

28. On the use <Srs<^m4ibn "^r^emomet^rs to determine heigttfe. 

By Lietit. Col. W. l}. ^ykgs, p? R. Jl. ^ • 

29. Desultory Notes and Observation^on various places in Guze- 

rat.» By John*Vaupell, -Esq. • 

30. Journal of a Visit to Sonn^anee, the seaport of Lus, iSl^Be- 

loochistaii, during an attempt to reach Kelat from Kurracliee 
in the disguise of an Usbec, in Ma^flSSO. By Captain W. 
C. Harris, of the Bombay Engineers. 

31 . Short Topographical and General Description of the Cape of 

Aden. By Captain R. Foster, Engineers. 

32. Some Observations upon Scinde and the river Indus, as far up 

as Bukkur. By Lieut. R. N. Magrath, H. M. 3d Regt. of 
Foot. • 

33. Narrative ofa Journey from Zeila and Tadjoura on the Coasts 

of Abyssinia, to Ferri on the frontier of Efat ; in April and 
May 1839. * 

34. Narrative of on Excursion iuk> the Ha^areh Country of Bisut, 

and the Districts of Bamian and Sighan. • By C. liAasson, 
Esq. 

35. Report on the landed Tenures of Bombay. By F. Warden, 

Esq. C. S. ' 

36. Translation of the Copy of the Ancient Record regarding the 

delivery of the Port and Island of Bombay. Communicated 
by Major T. B. Jerwis, F. R. S, ^ ® < 

37. Population of the Islands o^f Bonjbay and Salsette in 1626-27. 

38. A Pilgrimage to llingl^. By Captain S. V. W. Hart. 

39. Visit to Port Lloyd, Boorin Islands, in Her Majesty’s Sloop 

Larne, By Captain Blake, R?N. ^ 

40 Commercial and Geographical View of Eastern Africa. By 
James Bijrd, Esq. 

41. Report on the Munchar Lake, and the Arrul and Narab rivers. 

Lieut. T. Fostans. 

42. Observations on the Sindhoo or river Indus. By the late Cap- 

tain James Maemurdo. * 

43. Note on some names of Places on the Shores of the Red Sea« 

By A. Thomson D’Abbadie, Esq. 

44. Journal ofa march from Ahmedal^ad in Giizerat, to Sukkur in 
Upper S««inde. By Captain Dei’Hoste. 

a 



45. ^<Si;ne Accouni of the present state of thej.Trsc’^ between the 

•P6?f of A^ndavie in Cutch, ai^id tjhe Eastern Ctbast of Africa. 
Byiaieut* T.rPostans. ^ V * • ^ . 

46. Extracts IVom Sir li, Fussell^s Rfport on thG^Ni.jam’s Territo^- 
* ries. Communicated by Majof £»cf;^is, F, R. S. 

47. Notice on tl^e C^ria filpria. fiy the late J. Or. llulton, Esq., 

Assistant Surgeon. ,« 

48. A TopA'graphical Description of the Table Land on the Culler^ 

^ Mountains. Communicated by Major T. B. Jervis, F. R. .S. 

49* Meteorological Register kept at Port Arthur, Van Diemen’s 
Land. By D. A^Commissary General Lempriere, &.c. &c. 

50. Extract from Major Jervis's Statistical atid Geographical Me- 

moir of the Western Coast of India, — Section, Revenue and « 
Land Tenures. 

51 . Treaties made between the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa and the 

Mahrattas or Peshwa. 

52. Tuhnarna, or Treaty of adjustiiient entered into between Ralla- 

jee Vishwuiiath Peshwa, and Seedee Yakoot Khan of Jungee- 
ra, on the conclusion of hostilities, A. D. 1732. 

53. Authentic Account of the Lind Revenue, Sayer or variable Im- 

ports; Land and Sea Custom-s of the North and South Kon- 
• kan; (97^5 square miles) under British Administration by con- 
quest. 

54. The Kushclie Grant, dated A. D. 1191, June 20th. 

55. Art. II. — Census of the Population of the Northern Konkan. 

56. Art. I. — Extracts from the late Colonel Lambton’s notices of 

Malabar. Communicated oy Major T. B. Jervis. 

57. * Art. IL — Descriptive and Geogra^^hical Account of the Nilgiri 

Hills, by Messrs. Fojt^and Turnball. Communicated by Ma- 
jor T, B. Jervis." 

56r. Art. III. — ^Descriptive and Geographical Account of the Prov- 
ince of Malabar; by Cfaptainj B. S. Ward and Connor, Ma- 
dras Survey Establishment. Communicated by the Right Ho- 
norable Sir F. Adam, Governor of Madras, to Major T. B. 
Jervis. 

59. Kavoy Talook. * 

60. Cheracul Talook of North Malabar. 

61. Kotium Talook. 

62. Kartanad Talook. 

63. Wynaud Talook. 

64. Kurambanaud Talook. 

65. Calicut Talook. 



66. ShernayVTalioic. 

67. Ernaud 'I'alooK. • 9 

68. BeUManaud Talook. 9 , 

«fe^69. WullavtftiaRd*Talook. • 

70. Neddunganaud^Tali^l^ \m 

71. Paulghaul Talook. • * / » * 

72. Statements Shewing the quantity, aglue and duty of articles im- 
^ portelti and expol-ted to atid from Q^licut anif Tellic^erry, 

from May 1828 to April 1%29. ^ 

73. Art. IV. — Statisticul Tables of the Population and Agriculture 

of the Ceded Districts of Madras. \l/ommunicaled to Major 
T. B. Jervi.s, by the late Principal Collector Mr. Robertson. 

74. Art, V. — Statement shewing the works of Irrigation in the Bel- 

lary Divisions of the Ceded Districts, the amount of Garden 
and Wet Cultivation under the same in Fuslee 1235, and the 
actual sums disbursed for repairs since the Cession^ or from 
Fuslee 1210 to 3 1st December, 1836. 

75. Memoir on the Origin, Progress, and present State of the Stir-^ 

vey ill India. By Captain JF. B, Jervis. 

76. Address delivered at the Geographical Section of the British 

Association, Newcastle-on-T)^e, — FrijJay, August26lb,I838, 
Descriptive of the State, Progress, and Proapett of the imrious 
Surveys, and other Scientific Inquiries by the Honorable East 
India Company throughout Asia; with a prefatory sketch of 
the principles and requirements of Geography. By AJajor T. 
B. Jervis. 

77. Narrative of a Journey^ from Tak in Daman to Peshayjur, 

through the uiifrequmted countries of Marwat, Bannu, the ' 
valley.s of Hangu, and Kohat. By C. Masson, Esq. 

78. Narrative of a passage thy>ugh the Pass of Khyber. commuyi- 

cating between the plain of Pei^liawur and the valley ofJella- 
labad. By C. Masson, Esq. « 

79. Narrative of a Journey from Dakka to Cabool? By C. Masson, 

Esq. , 

8n. Memorandum on the Siaposh. By C. Masson, Esq. 

81. Narrative of ventures in u Journey from Candahar to Shikar- 

pore. By C. Masson, Esq. ^ 

82. Lahore via Multan, Uch, Kairpur, Hydrabad, and Tatta, to 

Kurachee and the Ocean. By C. Masson, Esq. 

83. Notice on the Countries west of the Indus, from Dera Gha^^i 

Khan to Kala-bag. By C. Masaon, Esq. 
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64. 'Memorandum* on the Countries ofMarwt^. andftannu. By C. 

'M\tsson, ]^q. « « * i > * 

85. MemVan^m *00 Lahore, A Sikhs/ their kingdom and its 
Dependencies. 6y C. Massoi\^ Esq. * c r. ^ 

88: Observations on the ^olificid C|J>n)liti5t(*df the Durani States 
and Depen^enftjes. ^^y p. Masson, Esq. * 

87. Account of Karak l^ud. By M. Leyard.* 

88. Accoudt of Tadjoura. By C; F. Beck? Esq. * ^ 

89. ^ Account of Aden. By M. D^Abbadie, Esq. 

90. Stirling's (Major) visit to the Falls of Sansadurra. 

91. Notice of Granite ^protruding through the Trap Rock in the 

bed of the river P^erbudda,, at Mundleysir. 3y Major Stirling. 


The following are the Office-bearers for the year 1842-43, as 
elected at the annual general meeting on the 15th May:— 

President, 

^ Captain D. Ross, I. N., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Captain R. Oliver, R.N. ^ | Colonel T. Dickinson. 

J. P.^Willoug^by^ Edq. 1 

Resident Members, 

Dr C. Morehead. Captain E. P. Deriloste. 

Dr. J. burnes, K.H. L. L. D., F. Dr R. H. Kennedy. 

R- S. Di J. Glen. 

> DfR. Brown. ^ DrJk Me Adam (dead.) 

J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., Geo. Giberne, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. N. Campbell. Bjill Gungadhur Shastree, Esq. 
iV. C. Bruce, Esq. (dead.) 

t' 

• Non-Resident Membbrs, 

Major H. Hawlinson. Captain R. Shortrede. 

Captain W. C. Harris. Major J. Holland. • 

Colonel C. Ovans. Captain G. L. Jacob. 

Dr J. Bird. , Lieut. H. A. Ormsby, I. N., 

F. R. S. 

The following list contains the names of the gentlemen elec- 
ted Honorary Members of the Society from its original institution 
to the present time.-*- * 
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1. Captain Vaahibgtbn, R. 'N., Secretary^ to the Geojgriiphical 

Society. 1 ’ . , ’ jp s? • ' 

2. Captah Breaufort, R. N., l?ydrographer. , " " 

3. MonsieurU.X^aptain DappyjTIydrogripher de France. 

4. Colonel Colb^,^ Roy^P Engineers, • J^irector of tho Ordna;.^e 

Survey. " - ’ ^ * j, 

5. Captain Lawrence, Royal Engiiieertf^ Ordnance Map Officer, 

Ireland. • ^ » 

6. Major Robe, Royal Enginj^ers, Oruance Map Officei^ 

England. * 

7. Monsieur le General Filet, Director o^the Journal of France. 
6. Colonel Schubert. 

9. Professor Henriah Berghams. 

10. Professor Bache, Philadelphia. 

11. General Gampana. 

12. Chevalier Balbi. 

13. Monsieur E. F. Jomard, 

14. Professor Carl Ritter. 

15. Monsieur Davizac. 

16. Colonel Oberreit, Dresden. 

17. Colonel Skribaneck, Vienna. 

18. Professor Kupfler, St. Peter sbiirgli. ’ . ^ 

19. Cwsar Moreau, Esq.,F. R.S. 

20. J. R. Jackson, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

21. C. C. Jacob, Graberg. 


List of Members of the Geographical Society of Western Ir^dia 
from 1832 up to 3ls< January^ 


1832. 

The Hon^ble Sir J. W. 

Awdry, Europe, 

Capt Scod Adam, 
withdrawn, . 

Geo. Ashburner, Esq. 

Europe 

General D. Barr. 

Dr. J. Bird. 
W.C.Bruce, Esq., dead. 


J 

Major J. Bonairty, Europe. 1839 
Lieut. Col. Sir A. Burnes, K. 

C. B., dead. . 1842 

The Honorable Sir H. 

Compton, Europe. 183S 
Lieut. Col. N. Campbell. 

The Rt. Revd. Lord Bishop 
of Bombay, T. Carr. 

Capt. H. Cogan, I. N., 

1842 Europe 1635 


1841 

1833| 

1837 
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H.CoHibj, Esq., witiuirawii i84'0 
Colonel* DickVisoii. 

Capt. E.‘P>DeP Hoste.^ 

J. D. De Vitre, Esq.,* 

^Europe * iieSS 

*M. De Vitre, Esq^ do#^ *1^3^ 
The Hon’ble J. Parish, ^ 
l^q. do. •. . . ^ 1840 

Col. Frederick, withdrawn 1836 
Captain T. G. Griffith, 6th Foot, 
do. • 

Lieut. Genl. Sir Colin 


Ualkeit, Europe. . . 1833 

Lieut. Col. E. Hardy, 

Europe 1833 

Capt. E. W. Harris, I. N., 

do 1838 

JDr. J. F. Heddle, dead. 1842 

J. Henderson, Esq., 

Europe 1835 

Major J. Holland. « 

Commander M.Jiquglilon, 1. 

N. Europe. 1837 

Dr. J. Howisoii, do. 1642 


The Hon’ble E. Ironside, 

Esq. 3ead 1840 

V.C. Keinball, Esq., 

P Ell rope 1836 

Major Gen. Vans Kennedy! ^ 

R. L. Leckie, Esq-,' 

Europe 1843 

Rear-Admiral Sir Charles ^ 
JVfalcolm. Europe. . . 1838 
Dr. J. Murray, withdrawn 1836 
Dr. D. McLeod, dead. 1840 
C. MeLeod, Esq. do. do. 

Dr. J. A. Maxwell, 

Europe. . * . . 1834 

Capt. F. McGillivray, 

dead. 1838 

J. Morris, Esq., Europe. 1833 
H. W. Morris, Esq., do. f838 


E. C, MorgJi, 

M^jor, A. S! H. MountaiiF, 

, % Europe.' . ^ . 

*Dr. McKcn^Se,* ^ 

dead. 1842 
. John. Mill, Esq. Europe. 1833 
W. Newnham,<Esq.,do. 1835 
C. Norris* Esq., dead. 1836 . 
^ B. Notoii, Esq., do. 1838 

Co). Sir H. Pottinger, Bart. 

-Col. T. Powell, dead. 1840 
The Hon‘bIeSirH. Roper, 
withdrawn, , . . . 1842 

The Hon^ble James Suther- 
land Esq., dead, . 1840 

A. N. Shaw, Esq. 

1*? Scott, Esq., Europe. 1842 
P. Stewart, Esq. 

Captain R. Shortrede. 

»T.C. Trash, Esq., Europe 1833 
John Vaupell, Esq., with- 
drawn 1837 

John Wedderburn, Esq. 

Europe 1837 

Capt. J. H. Wilson, I. N. 

do 1838 

R. Wallace, Esq., do. 1834 

Dr! J. O, Walker, do. 1835 

Lieut. J. R. Wellsled, I.N. 
do 1836 

1834. 

Capt. T. G. Carless, I. N. 

Europe 1841 

Lieut. T. M Dickinson, 

dead *. . 1836 

I James Little, Esq., 

Europe 1840 

Capt. D. Ross, I. N. 

John Scott, Esq., M D. 

J. Sindry, Esq, Europe. 1837 

I R. Smith, withdraw'ii. 1842 
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Lieut. Col^ O. FeUx. ^4 

' A. Finlay, Esq., .%336 

Geo. Malcoirn, Esq^, do. 

A. B. Orlebar 'Esq., iviih- * 

drawn 1841 

• • ' 

1836. 

W. S. Boyd, Esq. 

G, L. Elliot, Esq., with- 
drawn 1842 

Dr. S. Fraserjdead. 1840 

John Graham, Esq. dead. 1839 

W. Henderson, Esq., • 

Oapt. G. L« Jacob. • | 

Major T. B. Jervis, ' 

Europe. 1842 

Dr, C. Lush, wilhdraivn 1824 

Major A. Mackintosh, 

Europe 1837 

Lieut. Col. P M. Melvill. 

W, K. Morris, Esq. 

John Maclcod, Esq. 

W.R. Murphy, Esq., with- 
drawn 1842 

l.ieut, A. Nash. 

Lieut. H.A. Ormsby, I. N!, 

F. R. S. 

Col. C. Ovans. • 

W. H. Wathen, Esq 

Europe 1838 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq, 

Lieut. John Wcfbd, I. N., 
Europe. • . . . 1840 

1837. 

C. W. Allen, Esq. with- 
drawn 1837 

Lieut. F. Ayrton, Europe. 1841 
Dr. R. Brown. 


A'. N. A. C;itmpbell, deati. 1833 
br. C, F. Cqj4ier, # • ^ 

J. Erskine, Esqf^ Eiifope. 1839 
Capt, Ethehsey, I.*N. 

W. Efjmond, Esq., ^ 

^ ]^u*rope^ . ^ . . . . 1840 • 

Capt^ G. Fulljames. 

Dr. W.^B. C. 6'raham, 

dead 4839 

Capt. L. W. Hart, wilb- 

drawiK 1842 

T. W. Henderson, Esq., 

Europe 1841 

Paplain R. St. John. 

Major R. Leech. 

Major J. R. Ouseley. 

Lieut. A. G. Shaw, dead. 1840 

J, A. Shaw, Esq., Europe. 1843 ^ 
Major W. Stirling, Europe. 1841 
Dr. G. A. Stuart, do. 1839 

Capt. C. S. Stuart, Europe. 1840 
W. runiW, Esq^., dead. -1841 

1838. 

W. Baxter, Esq. 

Dr. J. Burnes, K. H. F.*R. S. 

J. M. Davies, Esq. 

Lieut. ^E. B. En^twick. * * 

i^etpr Ewart, Esq., 

Europe 1841 

Lieut. J. G. Forhes, 

fiurope 1§42 

Col. J. G. GriiTiths, with- 
drawn 1841 

Dr. J. Glen. 

Geo. Gibernc, Esq. 

Capt. W. C. Harris. 

Lieut. G. Jenkins, I. N., 

Europe 1840 

Dr. R. H. Kennedy. 

Dr.^.C. Morehead. 

Capt. R. Oliver, R. N. 



Rev. 6* Pi^ott. 

Lieut. ■ ‘'^MPostAis. 

R, K. Pringle/Escf. , 

Lieut. GT. If. Bohertspn. 

John Skinner, Esq. • • ‘ 

Lieut. G. IVingiite, ii^ngi- • • 

neers, Europe. . . ^1841 

• 1839- * 

Lieut. H. Barr. 

R. W. Crawford, Esq.* 

Dr. D. Clark. 

Lieut. W. Christopher, N. I. 

H. G. Gordon, Esq. 

W. Howard, Esq. 

Capt. F. Lushington, A. D. 

C., Europe. . . 1840 

Major G. V. LeMessurier. 
Lieut. W. Reynolds, wiik- 


drawn 1841 

Lieut. W. C. Montriop, T. N.* 
LieutTCol. G. Mt^brc. 

withdrawn 1841 

JobnVaupell, Esq. 

Dr J. ^W. Winchester, 


1840. 

« 

J. Bowman, Esq. • 

Geo. Buist, L. Li. D. • 
Cardwell, Esq., Europe. 1841 
Lieut. J. C. Cruttenden, I. 
Lieut. W. J. Eastwick, 

Europe. . T . . . 1841 

H. Fawcett, Esq. 

Rev. W. K. Fletcher. 

Ball G ungad hur Shastree, Esq. 
W. H. Harri^n, Esq. 

T. Lancaster, Esq. 


Dr. J. G.*]vAilct>l4^pn, F. R. S. 
W. A. Montrioii Esq. • 
^ajor H. C. Rawlintfon*. 

L. tR. Reid, Esf. 

LJ^p}. W. !^?Suart, Engineers. 

J, J« WaterstoD* Esq., N. I., 

I. N. 

E. W. Williamsorf, Esq., 
Engineers, dead. . . 1841 

1841. 

Manockjee Cursctjee, Esq. 

Dr. J. McLennan. 

Lieut. G. B. Munkee. 

B. A,, R. Nicholson, Esq. 

B. Riddell, Esq. C. S. 

Dr. B. P. Rooke. 

1842. 

H, Borradaile, Esq, C. S. 
Lieut. H. C. Boulderson, 1. N. 
Dr. John Drevcr. 

Lieut. W. E. Evans. 

Lieut. J. S. Grieve, 1. N. 

J. R. Hadow, Esq. 

Lieut. A. Macdonald, I. N. 

The Hon'ble Sir E. Perry, Kt. 
Dr.*M. Thompson. 

1843. 

• 

Comdr. J. P. Saunders, T. N. 
Lieut. J. Barker. 1. N. 

Comdr. H. B. Lynch, I. N. 
Lieut. C. P. IVighy. 

Capt. Geo. D’Arcy.^ 

Henry Cormack, Esq. 

Capt. F. J. Arthur. 

Lieut. J. S. Aked. 



Proce^ing^ ajk a Mtaing'of Bombay Bradch R^at Oeo- 
graphtcal Syd^y, held i» the H^aeiety'e Room, ^ Thjireday 
' Iheim March, 4996. t ** 


Aj^reeably to a resolution ]^asscd %t t4ie lastAneeting, the Society 
n^t at 3 p. instead of 12 o’clock, tli^iformer hour f^ein^ found 
more convenient for the majority of members^ 

Present. 


SirC. Malcolm, Presideni^iu ike chair, 

John Wedderburn, Esq. Colonel Dickinson, 

Major Campbell, Lieut. T. M. Dickinson, 

A. B. Orlebar, Esq. H. W. Morris, Esq. 

James Little, Esq. J F. FIkddle, Esq. Secreiar^, 


Read and approved the minutes ofttie last meeting. 
The following gentlemen were elected memiters. 


Colonel Ovans, 

W. II. Watiien, Esq. 
Captain T. B. Jervis, 
Dr. Lrsn, 


S. Fraser, Esq. 
• Lieut. Ormsbv, 
J. Graham, E sq. 


Mr. Wedderburn, in giving his vote for Df, Lush, explained, that 
at the time the institution of this Society was first proposed, \m (Mr. 
W.) handed to the officiating Secretary a list of gentlemen who were 
willing to aid in forming the Society. Among these .was Dr. Luqbt 
but by some mistake, of the copyist no doifbi, instead of Dr. Lush, 
the name of another gentleman was inserted into the Society’s books; 
and the original list being mislaid, this error had not been corrected. 

The meeting desire the Secretaryuto express their regret that 
such a mistake should have occurred, and to request^Dr. Lush to al- 
low his name to be inserted among the founders of the insututioii. 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, (reccii^d per Steamer,) addressed to the Secretary, as follows : 

Royal GaooRAptircAL Society. 

Regent Street, December 1, 1835 
Sir, — I had the honor to receive your letter of the 6th June last, 
bat only the other day, although it came by way of Egypt. No papers 
either of any kind accompanied it ; and *11 came by post, tlmugh in- 
dorsed Honored by Dr, Kemball.” 

. • 3 



Wheuever any' papers are received^ it will^give l^^ great pleasure 
to publi^' thenl^soon ; and you will* observe that* the^o^ce r&garding 
iheMaldiva for.warded in^ourlast, hnp 

numbeV. — The sam^ attention will^e|paid to 
'Nations whenever they mjjy arrive-, / I ^ 

In ynii* prc istvit If^Uer, you^Iso eiffpress a wish^lhat the copies of 
the Joiiinu] rirsntufJ for should be forwarded without delay, but 
you only promise to communicate the name of the Society’s agenHn 
a Tut urn ic'iter •* till that arrives^ then, I am tincertain by what means 
to convey them to you^ but will make inquiry. 

[ am sorry to say that at present our second volume is entirely out 
of print, and I shall be unable, consequently, to supply them im- 
mediately. A proposal is, however, now before the council, end like- 
ly to be entertained, to reprint it. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, ,vour very obedicni servant, 

(Signed) A Maconochie. 

The Secretary explained, that the papers alluded to in the above 
letter which were dispatched ufnder the charge of Dr. Kemball, but 
the letter which was lo have accompanied them missed that gentle- 
maq, and was^etit vik the Red Sea Intelligence of Dr. Keinball’.s 
arrival has been received, so that the papers must have reached their 
destination. 

Read Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to provide a room 
for th'e Society. (To be printed with the Annual Report.) 

Read Correspondence with Government, relative to the donation 
6% Rupees 500, and monthly allowance of Rupees 50, granted by the 
Right Hoii’ble the Governor in Council to thi.s Society. This cor- 
respondence will be printed with the Annual Report. 

Proposed, and carried, that Mr. Wedderburn be requested to be- 
come Vicc-Patroii of the Sotiety ; and that Mr. Walhen, he request- 
ed to accept ite office of Vice-President. 

Proposed, and carried, that each member of the Society shall have 
the privilege of introducing at the general meetings one visitor, who 
may be desirous to hear read the papers presented to th^ Society: such 
visitors to be introduced at each meeting, after the Society’s private 
business is transacted. 

Proposed, and carried, that Reports of the Society be printed from 
time to time, at the discretion of the Committee. These reports to 


aj)psani in our new 
youF next comrnuni- 


‘ Thifl has since been communicated. 



contain accounts of pibceedtnga, analyses of papers presented So-the 
Society,. the publication, entird, of sufeh papers as my appe|^,tp the 
Committee tVbe\>articularly interfsting to the community lllrei and 
lists of desiderata aelfltive to the GetTgraphy df this pari of Asia, and 
the adjacent countrieae • ^ 

% • •• • • 

DoNAT 10NS*FOR TliE LlBRARjr. • 

^ . Presented hy GotitrnShni. • 

38 Sheets of the Indian Atlas, publishing bjT order of the Hoii’ble 
Court of Directors. * 

2 Vols. Folio, Charts. « 

Presented by Sir 6*. Malcolm, 

1 Vol. Folio, D'Anville’s Atlas of Ancient Geography. 

18 Vols. Porter's Collection of Voyages. 

4 Vols. Whiston's Josephus. 

m 

Presented by Captain Hoss. 

1 Vol. Col. Beaufoy’s Nautical Experiments. 

Presented by Major T, B. Jervis, 

Dalrymples Charts. • 

Presented by J, h\ Ileddle^ Psq, 

Annales Des Voyage.s Par Malte Brun. 

Map of the Indus River, &/C. compiled in the Surveyor Generars 
Office. 

The following papers were thftn laid before the nie.eting ; and ihet 
Secretary was requested to convey to the authors, the best thanks of 

the Society for their several communicafions. 

• 

I. Memoir on the Southern Coast of Arabia^ by Lieutenant 
Welhted I, N. Comrauniented by the President. 

In this communication, the author describes that portion of the Ara- 
bian Coast which extends between the Port of Aden (in latitude 13^ 
43' N.) and tRc town ofShaer, (in latitude 14° 39' N., and longitude^ 
49° 29' E.) This space has an extent of about JOO miles, and a di- 
rection N. N. E. Its general features present nothiif^g very novel 
compared to other, better known, parts of the coast, but this paper 
is valuable, as it Alls up a blank in the. geography of a part of the 
Arabian Peninsula, of which no detailed account has yet been laid 
before the public. 



1 . 

Wellsted visited ibis comI on board (WH. G? Surveying Ves- 
sel P^tsBurus, ^nd was occasibnallj dispatched by the ComQiander, 
Captain ^ainee, tq collect inforrmotion regarding, ttie geography of 
the interior of the counhy, whild the^other offibeis vere engaged in 
,<(Tarrying on the »‘urvey of the coast/ ^ • c * 

On one occasion, ^ie airthor penetr^ed to the distance of 70 miles 
from the coast, to Nukub^pl Hadjer, where he w«as rewarded by the 
discovery oC ruins of considerable extent ar.d of severr.l iuscriptioiM, 
wb'ch have been copied and described in a separate paper, commu- 
nicated to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

This paper when copied will be forwarded to the London Branch 
of the Society, for publication in the Journal of that institution. 

//. JVoies on the Empire of Tombuetoo, Communicated by a 
Native Shaik to Doctor Pruner, at Cairo. 

For this communication the S.ociety is indebted to Mr. ilyslop, of 
oflheH. C. S. of War Clive, who procured the paper from Dr. 
Pruner, and forwarded it to Sir Charles Malcolm, by whom it was 
communicated to the Society. 

Dr. Pruner is a German medical olTicer, in the service of the Pa- 
cha of Egypt, and, \\hile at Cairo, occasionally met the native, at 
the house of iKe Austrian Consul, who communicated the information 
which forms the subject of this paper. Many of the statements appear 
rather to be opinions than facts, for Ibe Shaik does not pretend to 
have f^en many of the parts, regarding Ihe geography of which his 
information would tend to overturn tiie notions generally received at 
present. The Shaik states himself to be a native of the State of Toin- 
buctoo, and that he has tv'lce visited Egypt* Once by the route that 
conducts to Tunis, across ihs desert, whence he reached Egypt by 
sea. On the second occasion, he .travelled from his country, east- 
ward, until he reached Sennpar, tli^n, passing through Abyssinia, he 
reached Arabia. This latter journey was performed, the Shaik a.s- 
serts, by u)ater*l from Tombuctoo as far as Sennaar. 

He states also, that noEuropean traveller has keen allowed to ap- 
proach nearer to the capital of Tombuctoo than seven day’s jour- 
ney. If his assertions are to be credited, “ works of the same 
style of scqjpture and architecture as jre now remaining in Upper 
Egypt and Meroe, are to be observed on the river between Tombuc- 
too and Sennaar ; and even a few miles outside ih^ capital, there are 
islands in the river, full of those giganlic wofks of the old world.” 

** The inhabitants of Totnbuctoo are a black race ; their faces are 
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not like the cvmrnoh negro,, but ratber opproa^sh th% confo^-Efialion 
of aki}!! whicti we observe iit the Ej|yptian mummies, and ^mewhat 
resemble Wc ftlack tribes still ijj^babiting the wesforo sh^^ of the 
Red Sea (Siaakwi). They are governed 'by a Soottan, rather in a 
patriarchal, than rnisaty Annual rpaii tier ; 4ie does not make, 
others, the pensonal liberty (flirs subjAts an article of commerce, . 
but still you meet, between Arabfa and £^pt/a few Tombuctoo 
-slaves in prwrate houses. They lose thelv liberty during wars, or in- 
cursions of the neighbouring negroes. ThS inhabitants of Toigbiic- 
too live upon the produce of tlieir* fields and cattle ; and our Shaik 
pretended that there was not a spot in his country, where man’s life 
was so miserable, as in Egypt; every man has sufficient for his own, 
and his family's subsistence. Trade is carried on by barter, and the 
nearest approach to any thing like money is a small shell. Every 
year a caravan arrives from Tunis, for the exchange of goods, but 1 
could not learn wliat the articles of the commerce consist of. Neither 
gold nor precious stones arc fSund at Tombuctoo. The capital is 
much larger than Cairo. 


'J’he correctness of the Shaik’s statements requires some corrobo- 
ration, before this paper can be p&blished. 


III. Abstract of Reports of Ike Resonrtes^ Population , of 
Gudjundurgurh. By Captain Hofland. 

The territory to which the above Report refers, is situated to the 
S. E. of Kulludgec, and belongs to a Mahratta Jageerdar, under the 
protection of the Brilwh Government, named Bhojung Rao, one of 
the Ghorpurny, a family ofgr^at influence and antiquity in the pek- 
hun. This paper is forwarTled by C'aptain Holland with the view A 
illustrating some observations, which*he has communicated in a let- 
ter to the Secretary, regarding the great utility and importance of 
directing attention to statistical inq,uiries, particularly to the sub- 
ject of comparative statistics.” Captain H. thinks that the So- 
ciety would render essential service in promoting*researchcs of this 
kind, by the pifl)lication of such documents as that which he has 
communicated, furnishing iise/ul data for comparing, not only the 
statistical relations of diffierent districts with each other, but the 
changes which these statistical relations undergo, in the same district, 
in a scries of years; thus exhibiting the movements progressive or re- 
trogressive, which may take place in the social condition of these 
communities in a given time. 

Along with the above Abstract, Captain Holland forwarded 
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severe unportant sugi^estidns, relative tp the fiutAre plans of the So* 
ciety, whj^hjwere^eferred to theComrnitfee. Among thi 'su^geations 
alluded to,V!)aptadiTi Holland refers 40 the miriitary pfferanons, now 
(or lately) in pitigress, against tliV Bheels and Co(^iefi of Guzerat, 
v^ch may afford excelfent oppi»rtunit;^sV)f »ca]njring inforinatioii 
^regarding both the people'artd the wifd toiiniry which they occupy, 
if sufficient intercsf aiicT attculioii^be directed to thck subject. 

r ^ » ♦ 

Journal of a Mission to Scindc, uilk a Memoir on that 
Country^ By Lieutenant DellJosle, &.c. 

Lieutenant DelHoste, fiS Sur\eyor, accompanied Colonel Pottin- 
gei’s mission, which proceeded to Sciiide in 1833, fort he purpose of 
concluding a treaty between the British Goveriiinent and the Ameers, 
by which the navigation of the Indus was thrown open to commerce. 
In presenting his papers to the Society, the author has eonferred a 
great obligation, .ns no detailed narrative of tliis important mission 
was before accessible to the public. 

^ The papers are accompanied by a series of .sketches, illustrative of 
the occupations, customs, personal appearance, mid costumes oflhe 
various classes of inhabitants ; also drawings of the craft employed 
in navigating the river, smd of th€ scenery along the banks. A Map 
also acGompaniesp tlv3 Memoir, in which the route of the mission is 
laid down, and which, besides, contains much inforinatioii collected 
by the author from the natives. The state of iho river, at the period 
of Lieutenant DclIIoste’s visit, is minutely described. He also enu- 
merates and describes the various large hraq^ches, which the main 
stream gives off, below the junction of ^he Punjab rivers, the natiiie 

the soil, and the natural yroductions (ff Scinde. The que.siion of 
the facilities which the Indus nffiirds for iiavigaMoi), is also discussed. 

A copy of these papers with the illui^^lrntive sketches, will be for- 
warded lo tlie Royal Geograph||pal Pociely by an early opportunity. 

The following ftcommvnicaiion is printed entire^ to accompany this 
Report. , 

On SciNDis. , 

Much has been said upon Sinde ; and I have perused most of that 
which has been published, as well as written. I purpose therefore to 
stale, concisely, the result of my reading and observations. I do not 
record my authorities, and I leave others to find out the points on 
which 1 differ from preceding writers. It is, however, due to Mr. 
Nathan Crow, of the Bombay Civil Service, lo state that his Ac- 
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count of the country of Scinde” appears, as far as \ can judges Vo hare 
been 4heiexl book of all sycceedtng writers. It iaia essay ; 

and, thoii^h \vritCen so far hnck as the year, isV 1 erflains to this 
day a model H^hlbh, 1 think, ^will Seldom be surpassed.* It. may then 
be asked whnt leacTsfiife on tScinde ?*I do so because we hAUp 

had many, aniHate, opportuniles oj* inefoasing our information. In- 
wy printed work too, J have rather cogfinrn myself to tJie river In- 
dus than the country «lhrouah which ;t dows. £t njfiet be borne in 
mind, however, by all who peruse this pap^r, that it is one of Faults. 

The country watered by ilie Indus is caiicd S%indc. Thi< is also 
the name given to that river itself by the il•l^ai>itants. The designa- 
tion is ancient, since Arrian mentions Sciiidomana. To speak gene- 
rally, that country, from tlio ocean to the confluence of the Punjab 
rivers with the Indus, bears the name of Scinde. That i.s from the 
latitude of about 23^ to 29® N. and from 67° to Tl° E. longitude. 
The banks of the Indus, however, as high as Sungiir, which is in 
about 1U° north, arc somctimes*called Scinde. Without this addition, 
the area of the country includes about 100,000 square miles. On 
(he south it has for its boundaries the province of Cutch and the 
Ocean. On the east it has R^'ijwarra, or the country of the Raj- 
poots, as also the Daoodpootrns. • On the north it has the Punjab 
and Cutch Guudava. On tlte west lie.-? Beloochist^n, iVoin which it 
is separated by tlie lofty mountains of Hala. 

The great feature of Scinde is the Indus. It traverses the country 
diagonnlly hi one trunk to the Latitude of 25" 30', when it begins 
to throw off branches. Its Delta, liovvcver, commences belo\t Talta in 
the latitude of 24° 40', after which ii enters the sea by eleven mouths, 
and presents a face of 125 Ilrilish miles to the ocean. The soWrclb 
of this great river arc hidden. It i.s qpriaiii that it lises in the moun- 
tains of Ilimala}a near Thibet. It is probable that Ihe Shyook from 
Karakorum and the river of Ladak, from near lake Miiiisurour, are 
its prineijial leed(?ra. From Cashmeer the Indus is separated by a 
snowy range. It tlieii receives tlie Abb.i Seen aii«l passes on to At- 
tok, where it ys joined by the Liiiidye, or river of Cabool. One of 
the sources of this tributary descends from Pnineic, and is nearly ns 
remote as the principal branch. From Atlok to the sea, the Indus 
is familiarly known by the name of “Scinde,'’ or Attok.” Mehran is 
a name only known to foreigners. Attok signifies ‘•forbidden,’* and 
it is said to be so called, because the Hindoos arc forbidden to cross 

* This paper deserves the nolire of the Geographical Pocioty, and it is not 
too late to publish it. * 
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it. tSelow the Punj^ab rivdrs, it takes the nathe^of down to 

Sehwun.^nd froin thence to the sea ^hnt of** Lar/’ 'iPh^e are two 
BeloocheeSvordt for north and south. The local nan4s for .different 
parts ofthe Indus are various. I'lriose^ Of the brant^hes in the Delta 
a^ll be afierwatds enumerated. • r ^ *• a * 

• * i i 

The face ofScindei^ unifttef eating. Kastwnrd of t^e Indus, there 
is not a rising groukifl or ^ stone in the country, excepting the hil- 
locks of fiuM.ur and Hyderabad. It is flat arid coveredHvith bushes, 
till 14 at last joins the desert of sand hills which separates Sciude from 
India. Westward of the river, as low down as Seliwun, the same 
flatness prevails to the bc.se of the Beloochee mountains. From that 
town to the sea, the land is rocky and barren. The Delta of the In- 
dus does not differ from that of other rivers. It is rich, but it is poor- 
ly cultivated. Ten miles from the sea, it isfrequently an impervious 
thicket. Higher up, it is overgrown with tamarisk shrubs, which also 
thread into each other. The rest presents n naked plain of hard, 
caked clay. Much ofthe land that is adapted for agriciiltnre, is only 
^used for pasture. Much of it also lies neglected ; yet the crop of 
rice is extensive, and far exceeds the consumption of the country. It 
is the staple of Scinde; the inhabitants live on if» the merchants export 
it. It 18 more abundantly produced towards the sea ; higher up, the 
other grains — wiieaj, barley, juwaree, &,c., are cultivated ; also indi- 
go, sugarcane, tobacco, and hemp ; both the latter are used as nar- 
cotics. There are hut few trees in Scinde. 

Scinde owes its fertility entirely to the Indus, and more particular- 
ly to the annual or periodical sw'ell of the rjyer. The return ofthe 
waters is regular — they rise in Magch, and subside in September, 
^h? melting of the snow in the llimaUyn, is the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. The waters are co^jrted by the inhabitants and distribut- 
ed by canals far away from the river. ^ The actual swell seldom ex- 
tends half a mile on either bank. The immediate banks of the In- 
dus are but partially cultivated. The soil is saline and unfavourable 
to tillage, as is pKved by all its spontaneous productions. Without 
the Indus, the w'hole of Scinde would become as perfect a desert as 
the country lying eastu'ard of it. Encrustations of salt^nd saltpe- 
tre are to be seen every where. The latter is exported. Many of 
the shrubs yield alkalis, which are used in manufactures. With all 
these natural diladvantages, the revenue of the country in these days 
sometimes reaches 40 Lacs of Rupees, (^£400, 000). , In the govern- 
loent of the dynasty tliat preceded the present, it yielded 80 Lacs, 
{£800, 000). The depreciation arises partly from political causes. 
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Tho treasure possesled^by the rulers is considerable.*^ In tbd Arict 
sense the w5rd, Scinde cannot be donsidered rich j pos^eyng a re- 
semblanceVto V>oth Egypt* and ^Bengal , it has nA the nlKlihess of 
either. The gro^sf however, are fdaped without laber ; the seed is 
scallcred after the ir^iudatio^.iand harvest is certain. 

The history «f Scinde is cteafA than Mo^t Asiatic chronology, the 
marked feature oX the Indus running fhrougif it, <has contributed to 
preserve it. .Herodotus says, that Daring Hyslaspes s^t an expedi- 
tion to explore the Indus, which sailed out (Sf the river. Alexander 
the Great turned this information tfi account. lie Xound the country 
inhabited by Hindoos, and ruled by Brahmyis. It was made subject 
to the ephemeral kingdom of Bactrta, but regained its independence, 
which it preserved till the rise of Islam, when, after various struggles, 
it became Mahomedaii. In the first century of the Hijra, or the 7th 
of the Christian era, the Caliphs overturned the Bruhminical dynasty, 
and ruled by deputies from Bagda^. Duhr bin Cliuch was the name 
of the deposed Llaja, and Alorsit near the modern Bukkur, was his 
capital. Sooltan Mahmood of Ghuzni, conquered it in the 11th cen- 
tury. Altiinush, the Ghorian Sooltan ofDelhi, made it a fiefof his^ 
crown, which it continued till the Nth century, when the native 
Rajas recovered their ascendancy.^ The successful tribe was the 
Soomrn, which was settled in the confines of Mukran at the Maho- 
medan invasion. They did not long retain the*ir power, and were 
displaced by the Suma, another great and ancient native tribe, which 
yet exists in the country. They took the title of jam. The Raja of 
Cutch and the J»«rejah Rajpoois, are descendants from th<f Suinas. 
There are both Hindoo and Mahomcduri Siimas. They held it till it 
was again subdued, after sf me difficulty, by tiie Tartar conqucuei;^. 
of Delhi ; who, for a lime, used the Suin^s to govern it Nadir Shah 
annexed it to his crown, and it formed a portion of the kingdom of 
Cabool, raised up by Ahmed Shah, one of his generals, to which it is 
nominally subject at this day. In ih% time of Nadir the country was 
granted to the Caloras, a religious family from Be^^ochistan. In the 
reign of Tirnoiir Shah of Cabool, it was conferred on the Talpoor 
family, also of ^doochee origin, who now hold it. 

The inhabitants of Scindo are much scattered, but the country is 
not populous. In traditional poesy, it is said to be ^^now lakJci iSciWc,’* 
that is nine lac Sincle. The meaning of this is obscure, but I do not 
discard it ; for the same rhyming statistics assign ** Choud Charce^** 
(or 14 times 40=560) to Cutch. Though in excess of its number of 

• This, however, hat been much overrated, and parlicnlarly « by mytelf. 
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inhvbited places, this is silfficiently near to be understood. Scinde is 
said to Nave a lac of peers’, or saints’ tombs in it. Tb quit legends, 
Scinde a vast number of villages, most Of wliicb are moveable. 
In the desert thfey areoalled “ Wand** near the river« H.v;” and '• 7Vi«- 
The temporary villages of SciiC'dd'are dLtinctly mentioned by 
the Greeks. It is difficult in conseqdpnee, to fix ike popalation of 
Scinde; it is difficult even to fix the number of inhabited places. A village 
is often changed, and, if stationary, it even changes its Fame with its 
ow^er. This is but a remnant of the pastoral life of the abcMrigines. 
No two maps of Scinde can resemble one another. The provinces or 
subdivisions of it even change names. I find no less than fifty names 
of these in one author, and he says that their limits run into each 
other. Even in Alexander’s time, we have the names of so many 
kingdoms on the Indus, that we can only account for them by exagge* 
ralioa, to enhance the conquests of the Greeks. The whole popula- 
tion may amount to a million. T\^ greater portion of it is moveable. 
The large places are not numerous. Shikarpore is the first in im- 
portance, and has a population of about 25, COO, which surpasses that 
of the modern capital Hyderabad. Tafta, the ancient metropolis, has 
about 15,000 souls. The only other places of note are Subjul Khyr- 
poor, Ladkhanee, Bukkur (withcRoree and Bukfcur), Sehwnn, Hala, 
and Curaehee, which latter is a sea port, and the only accessible to 
ships in the country. 

The inhabitants of Scinde are chiefly Mahomedan. A fourth of the 
population may be Hindoo. There are no people of other tribes or 
creeds, if we except a few Sikhs of the Punjab, called Sikh l.«obanee. 
The Mahomedans are tall and well proportioned, very dark in com- 
plexion. All other Mahomedans shave /lie hair of the bead, but the 
Beindians preserve it, which gives them a look very different from 
other Asiatics. They also wear caps instead of turbans. Scindee is 
a term generally used for those who live in temporary villages. They 
are mostly the original inhabitants converted to Islam, who have in- 
termarried with ihe conquerors. There are Mahomedans in Scinde, 
and Hindoos in Cutch, who claim one lineage. The Hindoos do not 
differ from those in India. They are fairer than the Mahomedans. 
The Lohanu and Bhatea tribes prevail : they are purely commercial. 
They are not oppressed more than in other Mahomedan countries. 
They are often Employed in places of confidence. They amass wealth, 
but they conceal it, and wish to appear poor. 

The subjugation of Scinde has beenolwayB facilitated by the Indus. 
India escaped in many places jihe inroads from the West, but Scinde 
was one of the earliest conquests of every invader. It is easily ac- 
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cessible from tht Puajib, bat it is separated from Io3ia by a'^sert, 
Scindo hu vAj little resemblaiKe to India on that aacount^be peo- 
ple have. she efifeniinacy of«the Indian, nqr tfae poifafa of the 
Persian. 'I'bby^re less civi^ized*than either ; are i;;norant.8nd very 
bigoted. This arit/bi fronf fhe^ nature of their government. It coi^ 
tinues from tb^liraited connexion with Alier ^ounti ies. The Maho- 
mcdaii invasion involved a change of cr^ed among the people, and 
the impressinii has never been effaced. TPhe dynasty nf the Caloraa 
was religions, and the effect ofk is apparent every where. It hastbeen 
well said, that in Scinde ^Hbere tsno spirit but^n celebrating the 
£ed, no liberality but in feeding lazy Syude, and no taste but in or- 
namenting old tombs.'* The desire to propagate the faith does not 
now interfere with a certain degree of toleration towards the Hindoos. 
That tribe is not respected, but it is not degraded. An unclean ido- 
later is a common term of reproach, but has much the same accepta- 
tion in Scinde, as heretic has among Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Justice is meted out to both, if it cannot be claimed it is not lefus- 
ed. There are no great Hindoo buildings in Scinde, but there are, 
at the same time, no grand Mahomedan ones, except a mosque and 
some tombs at 'I'aita. 

The Government of Scinde may called despotic. Its rulers, the 
Ameers, are restraioed by no laws, though they prq^end to abide by 
the dicta of the Koran in their administration ofjustice. 'fliere are 
no offeers such as Cazees or Mooli as, who exercise, independent, 
their functions, or receive their patronage and encouragement. Syuds 
and fakeers are, however respected to veneration, the onetis being 
descended from the line of thej)rophet, Uie other as following, or pre- 
tending to follow, a life of g^eat austerity. Many of the fakeers%r% 
without doubt, virtuous men, but the great bulk are hypocriticnl fana- 
tics. The universal respect shown to them seems to have corrupt- 
•ed the land. The mendicants* in Scinde arc more numerous than in 
any other country in Asia. They <?hn scarcely be called beggars, 
for they levy tribute in crowds, arid, by tlireafs^ with great arro- 
gance. Many of the common people take to this profitable vocation, 
which only requTres some show of sanctity. This is exhibited in va- 
rious ways* one of the most common is to «it all night on the house- 
top. and repeat the sacred name of Ullah'* (or God) as many 
thousand limes as the tongue can tiller h. In Scinde, religion takes 
the worst possible turn, li does not soften the disposition of the ru- 
lers or tlie asperities of the people ; it becomes a trade, and its worth- 
leas professors degrade it and themselves. To this there is no coun- 
teracting effect in the Government, which besides encouraging these 



worthies. iS| in itself, politically oppressive. Trade a|id agriculture 
]anguish\jnder ft. The people haVe no atimutus to ^oral recti- 
tude, and yet t!)£y are leas degraded than might he lookea for. They 
are paesitinate, as welt proud. Th^ ^have much supple flattery, 
^t this does not deceiver in Scihd^t^( trusteed, the ^cindian is hon- 
est ; if believed, is\not false jrif kindly treated, he is grateful. I 
repeat, that in oppressioi^rthe Mahomedaii and Aie Hindoo appear 
to he pretty (qual sharqrs. * * 

Without political freedom, s^d with misdirected religious zeal, 
Sciilde cannot boast of the condition of its population. There is no 
intermediate class betw&n the rulers, their favoured syuds, and the 
common people. Some Hindoos are rich, but the mass of the people 
are poor. Their dress, subdued manners and filth, all more than 
another attest it. They have no education ; few of them can read ; 
very few write. In physical form they seem adapted for activity, 
the reverse is their character. Their faculties appear benumbed. 
Both sexes, Hindoo and Mahomedan, are addicted to bang,’' an 
- intoxicating dni^, made from hemp. 1'hey also drink a spirit distil- 
led from rice and dates. Debauchery isuniversal* and the powers 
of man are often impaired in early life. They do not seek for other 
than gross and sensual amusem^ts. People only congregate to visit 
the tombs of wortl^es or saints, who are deemed capable of repair- 
ing the wasted and diseased body, as well as the soul. They have 
few social qualifications, and even in common life keep up inucli for- 
mal ceremony. 7'here are no healthful exercises inong the peasan- 
try, who, as well as the grandees of the land, lead a life of sloth. To 
be fat is a distinction. A better government would ameliorate the 
Condition of this people; without it the Scindian and his country wdfl 
continue in the liopless and cheerless state here repre.senled. I ven- 
ture to reverse the observation of Montesquieu, and say that the me- 
diocrity of their abilites and f^riurtes is fatal to their private happi- 
ness. The effect is also fatal to the public prosperity. It is unne- 
cessary to state rtiat the sciences are not cultivated in Scinde. The 
arts, however, exhibit some taste and ingenuity. j-Lcather is better 
prepared than in any part of India ; and their loongeos," or silk- 
cotton cloths, are rich and beautiful. The artisan receives no en- 
couragement ; the peasant has no reward for his toil. 

The language of Scinde is of Hindoo origin. The upper classes 
speak corrupted Persian, the lower orders a jargon ofScindeeand 
Punjabee. Scindee is a written language. 

A despotic government is necessarily upheld by force. The citi- 
zen is lost in the soldier. The great portion of the land in Scinde, 
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is held on the .tenure affording military service. * fixternal^noiniea 
are nof no^'to he iimch dreaded/ao that the fetters fit the* gCople are 
forged for themselves. They furnj^sh their rulers with the means to 
oppress. They never knoyf^arcitizen’s right, oand they are "as igno- 
rant of their ovy^ strength as ^f t»l^ir*ru!^Bf weakness. Most of tfflP* 
chiefs in Scinde are Beloochees. Irisihcir relative [position to the peo- 
ple, they, in sonie*degrce, resemble the IV^malukes of Egypt. They 
are not, however, recruited (as was that bod/f) from atfroad, thoug'h 
they keep up a connexion with thoir native country. They are^he 
last invaders of Scinde. The time of their inroad, I cannot fix, but 
it was probably a succession of inroads. A is now difficult to dis- 
tinguish a Beloochee from any other Scindian, for they have inter- 
mprried with the people. They preserve, however, with care Iheir 
lineage, and name their tribes with honor. 'I'he Scindians complain 
of the oppression of the Belooctiees, but habit has subdued their ener- 
gies to resist. The military poiyer of Scinde is considerable. For 
an Asiatic state it is respectable, though without discipline. The 
force consists of infantry ; the arms are a matchlock and sword. 
The former is of a dcccription pe^^uliar to Scinde. There are few 
horses, so that there is a want of cavalry. There are guns in Scinde, 
but their artillery is always ill-serveJ and neglected. On a foreign 
inroad tlie country would rise in arms, and the threfi different Tal- 
pocr chiefs would contribute their contingents to meet the enemy. 
From an European force, 1 believe they would shrink without resis- 
tance ; certainly wiihout any persevering opposition. As a f^oldier, 
the Scindian is considered brave ; at least he is respected by his neigh- 
bours, and often hired by themes a mercenary. Re does not lose 
reputation by being forced to^ield to dis&plined valour, which is an 
exotic. • 

The productions, both vegetalde and animal, in Scinde, differ but 
little from other parts of India, IVlqiFt of the former have been al- 
ready mentioned. Many of the European vegetables that are now 
so common in India, have not been introduced. Apples are however, 
found even so lowpasTatta. The climate of Scinde is variable. In the 
w'inter the c«ld is great: ice is common. In summer the heat is most 
oppressive, and rain is almost unknown. The dust is intolerable. 
The clayey nature of the soil admits of all moisture being soon ex- 
haled, and the least wind raises clouds of impalpable powder. The 
houses require ventilators in the roof, and the windows and doors^ 
are made of the smallest dimensions to exclude (he dust. Altogether 
the climate of Scinde is sultry and disagreeable, and very trying to the 
constitution. The only remarkable tenant of the Indus is the sable 



fish which enters the, river four dionths itaring the year. 

This nol^found in any othenof't^he rivera of Western«India : 
it is highly flavored. Game of all kinds is abundan| in Scjnde ; but 
the country is thick, fnd it is diffici:^t to kill it.* The camels and 
«^uffalocs ofScinde are superior and^wy nuih<Sr6us. The horned cat- 
tle and bheep are.in general larger thao those of Iiidfa. Of all these, 
there are vast herds. Tli^ are to be found both near the river, and 
away from ft. -All that tract between Scinde and Indian and North of 
th? Run of Cutch, is frequented by herdsmen and shepherds, who 
find water in wefls and tanks. ^Fbey live in wands,’’ and are erra- 
tic in their habits. Tbe tract is much more frequented than its ap- 
pearance on the map (where it is described as a desert) would suggest 
There is pasture between the sand hills and they themselves are not 
destitute of verdure. The peloo (salvadora persica,) khurecl (cap- 
paris,) babonl (mimosa Arabica), and phoke^ are its principal produc- 
tions, with the thorny milk bush and swallow wort (ascelepias gigan- 
tia). The geological features of Scinde need not detain me. 1 found 
fossil shells at Jurk and Luckput. At the latter place some of these 
weight 12 and 16 lbs English ! and were in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. They were imbedded in limestone. Westward of the Indus 
various kinds of marble are found. Limestone indeed appears to be 
the principal fevrmation. Sandstone also exists. 1 found a small piece 
of it about forty miles north of Luckput, imbedded in the soil, 
which, for the first foot, was mixed with fresli-water shells. There 
are m^ny mineral springs in the Hala mounlains. 

It has been already observed that the most striking geographical 
. fq^ture of Scinde is the Indus. • 

^ *^Ii8 length of course, aii^ the body of^ater discharged by this river, 
prove it to be one of the largest in the old world. Its tributaries 
oven are rivers of some magnitude.^ I'lie Hydaspes, Hydraotes and 
llesudrus, are superior to thc^lihone. The course of the Hyphasis is 
forty miles longer than that of the Elbe, and only sixty less than that 
of the Ithirie. Tet the channel of the Indus seldom exceeds the width 
of half a mile. In the winter it is even narrower. ^JOuring the season 
of inundation, the different branches v/hich it throws ^off are filled. 
By October they become unnavigable and stagnant. The Indus is a 
foul river and very muddy, with numerous shoals and sand banks. 
Though there is generally a depth of 12 feet in the shallowest parts, 
'flat bottomed boats can only navigate it. The reason of this is, that 
vessels, with a keel, get fixed on the banks, and would he destroy- 
ed. The Indus is navigabledbr about 1200 miles from the sea. Boats 
may drop down it from within fifty miles of Cabool. Above its junc- 
tion with the river ofCabool, the Indus*in innavigable. 
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After the Indtis hae fafrly entered Scinde^ it thit>w8 off its ^rahch- 
es. AuBij^ku^ wUch is insulated fortress of fliift on tljfl-fodus, 
below the.l»ituw.ofp8^ the superfiiious waters of tfa^inundation are 
sometimes draitred^off by a ||h^nelt In two years out of three it is 
dry ;t)ut when this cli9n1iel isTtJyqwdU, the ^a(er passes the ancieif^ 
city of Alore miles from Bukkur^) ynd thrjiiigli the desert near 
Omercote, to the eastern mouth of Koreea^ Some authors suppose 
this to have been oi^jce the course of the grejt river. The reasons 
are more specious Dian probable. ]|*he first permanent offset of flie 
Indus is the Fulailee, which passes eastward of the capital Hydera* 
bad. It successively takes the name of ffoonee. Phurraun, and 
Koree, and separates Cutch from Sinde in the lower pan uf its 
course. The next offset takes its departure near Jurk, and is named 
Piiiyaree. It afterwards is called Goongra, and where it enters the 
sea, Seer. Both these branches, the Fulailee and Pinyaree, have 
been closed by bunds” or dams^for the purpose of irrigation. At 
their estuaries, therefore, they are but creeks of the sea, and have 
salt, instead of fresh water, if the inundation does not make them 
fresh by its excess. Some remarkable changes were brought about 
in the eastern mouth from un earthquake in 1819, by which a Urge 
tract of land was, and still continues, liibmerj^ed. 

About five miles below Tatta, the Indus forms ks Bella by divid- 
ing into tw'o brunches. These hear the names of Baggaur and Sata. 
The iirst runs off at right angles westward; the other flows south- 
ward, The Baggaur passes Peer Puita, Darajee, and Lahor]^ Bun- 
ders, and enters the sea by two subdivisions, the Piltee and Peeteea- 
nee. The Sata subdivides into^cven .streams, and reaches the s^ 
by the mouths of Jooa, Reethel, Hujanaaree, Khedywaree Gora, 
and Mull. There are even other subdivisions, but it would only con- 
fuse to name them. All these months have communication with each 
other, so that the internal navigation tl|p of Delta is extensive. The 
course of the waters of the Indus is most capricious and inconstant. 
One year the Baggaur is dry, and in another the Safa shares a like 
fate. In 1809 the principal portion of the waters were disembogued 
by the Baggaur. — In 1831 their channel of egress was confined to 
the Sata. The seven mouths of the Sata even vary in their supply ol 
water, but one branch of the Indus is always accessible to country 
boats. The great mouth at present is the Gora, but, from sand-backa, 
it is not accessible to ships. Those mouths which discharge least 
water are most accessible. 

(Signed) Alex. Burkes. 

Cutch, January, 1836. 
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MEM<I^RS. ANALYSES. ANNUAL F{EPORT^G[R l€35-a0. 

1 . — An-Account of Arabs uho ' inhabit the Coasts between Ras-el 
0 Kheimah and Abothubee in the Pe^ sia^ generally called the 

Pirate Coast. Bv Lieitt. H. ll. whitelock, 1. 

The number of irihahi/dn(s properly said to hf^ong to this shore, 
cannot be ascertained tvitii much certainty/ as they arc mostly sea- 
faring people, apd at some seasons of the year, particularly during 
the pearl fishery, the towns are nearly deserted by the men, who leave 
their wives and children at home under the care of those who have 
passed the period for active employment in such arduous work. 

Any calculation deduced from the number of houses and supposed 
occupants, would be very fallacious in a country where the inhabi- 
tants live principally in cadjan huts, which arc erected without much 
trouble or expense, and are frequently deserted : we linvc therefore 
to rely upon ibcirown accounts, and as the Sliaiks are generally ac- 
tuated by directly opposite views in giving information regarding 
the power and influence of each other, perhaps the mean diftereiicc 
of such statements may be taken as an approximation to the truth, 
and as such, they may he comp^uted at 11 or 12 , 000 , belonging chief- 
ly to the various IVibes of Joasmee, Menassecr, Beiii>Yas, and Ma- 
hama. 

The character of the inhabitants on this Coast is in most points, whal 
might^e expected to be the result of their mode of life and occupa- 
tion. Their only business in peace is on the water as hsherniLMi, and 
for pearl. But as each town is generally at war with the 
neighbouring one, they aie familiar enough with strife and plunder, 
so that, when employed, 71 is in the most active manner, and they 
have to encounter great hardship in obtaining their livelihood. 
These occupations, however,icann«4 be pursued during many months 
of the year, as the lemperalure of the water is loo cold for them to 
dive for pearls, except in June, duly, August, and September; and 
in the winter months the violence of the sea on e!iis open shore puls 
a slop to the fishery, except in the creeks or irnmedhite vicinity of 
of their homes; having no agricultural labors to take to at this time, 
they arc reduced to a total state of idleness, which, no doubt, leads to 
their predatory acts upon each other. 

Being familiar with arms from youth, and hardy of constitution, 
naturally accustomed to privations, fatigue, and danger, it is to be ex- 
pected that they should be brave, and they are found to be so. 
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Amongst themselves ihe cliAr&cter.of the lower orders appears to 
advantftge\ qdi^rrels are seldom heard of; old age is glways ijSpected, 
and filial duty ^rfo^med ; hospitality^ is proverbial : 4 ii manner they 
are stern, and an^ thing trjyi^, or*in the way/)f joke or humor, is ei- 
ther not underwood of tlesptsbcfy ^rtAness of body and mind arc tlii^ 
qualities that alone carry respect qifth^tffem, ^nd ^are the necessary 
qualifications for their rulers. • 

The Sliailfson this Coast are despotic, and always rotairi a strong 
body-guard for protection, and tojkeep their subjects in ordermnd 
obedience ; this is effected usually without freqiieift recourse to vio- 
lent punishments, as far as I could learn, as^hey do not exact inucli 
from the people beyond military service in war time. 

The old men are usually consulted in matters of importance, and 
to scuttle disputes and quarrels, and this apparently satisfies them all. 

Tanoun, the Chief of Abothuhee, at the time I am writing of, was 
ail active character and fond of enterprize , he carried this in his ap- 
pearance and seemed to delight in warlike exercise. 

I remember liis paying Captain Guy a visit of ceremony, accompan- 
ied by twenty or thirty soldiers, fully equipped for war and mounted 
on Sail Cxamels, which were rcmarrcnbly well covered with hair, and 
of a bright brown color, and certainly the finest 1 ever saw, In ap- 
proaching tliey made a charge at full speed 114 legular order, and 
pulled up suddenly within three hundred yards of ns, when down the 
cainel.s dropped on their knees at the word of command. Tanoun 
approached a little in advance in the centre of his men, who formed 
in half circle behind him Captain Guy rose, and w'alkedlforward 
to meet him. Uefreshments, goffee, and sweetmeats, had been pre- 
pared ill the tent, with the iTccessary .carpels for silting down n|Mr 
before hand, and the visit went off in the usual way. In tlie even- 
ing Captain Guy returned it, qpd we saw the soldeirs .shoot at a tar- 
get with matchlocks. ^ 

1 cannot extol their practice, for our sepoys of the Marine Batta- 
lion equalled them fully with their muskets; and4he Doctor and 
some of the offic#rs rather astonished them, by taking so much bet- 
ter aim with their rifles and fowling-pieces 

Tanoun was rather a small man, but well made ; he was reputed 
to be both brave and liberal, and appeared to be feared by the people. 
He was at the head of the Beni-Yas tribe, and could edininand the ser- 
vices of about 400 well appointed soldiers : this gave him rather the 
ascendancy by land over the Shaik of Sharjah, and the other chiefs 
on this Coast ; and his aid was considoired to be of such importance 
to the Imaiim of Muscat, when he made an attack on the Island of 
. • 5 



BaUr4in in 1828, lhat he endeavoured to secure it by purchase, and, 
as far 3^ outwdiEd appearances went, he gained his pfOih^ However, 
during the attack Tanoun’s inen deserted thf Sultan’s eause in so 
shameless a manner, (hat it was genqfaljy believetl uiat these merce- 
^naries were in the pay pf both*paj^est* * * * 

Sultan Bin Sifggu'f, the CJfi^tain of Sharjah andKas-el Kheimah, 
(belonging to the Joasmec tribe,) has the advanftige over the Shaik 
of AbothuK^e in the number of his boats. They are gftuerally at war 
wf.,h each other, lie diilers freyn the usual character of these men, 
which is generally bold and frank ; and is thought to be a cool, de- 
ceitful person, and no^Taitb can be placed in his engagements with 
any party ; but they admit his abilities for stratagem in their mode of 
warfare. He would have been, no doubt, a troublesome character, 
had his power nol been taken from him during the expedition in id ii) 
and 1820, which laid Ras-el Kheimali, then a most formidable town 
for this country, in total ruin, and destroyed most of the forts at the 
other towns. 

Previous to this event it was supposed that Uas-sel Kheimali, and 
its dependencies in t}>cGuir, could fit out nearly 100 boats; many of 
them were from S to 400 tons iMirihcu, and with this force they per- 
fectly infested the seas, and committed Ibo most daring piracies on 
the trading vescels^ andfon .<^01116 occasions attacked our vessels of war. 

If it be remembered, that the entrance of the Gulf between Larack 
and the Quoins is only 30 miles broad, it will at once be seen how 
easily they could plunder the vessels proceeding either up or down 
the Gulf ; and to render this even more easy, it so happened that we 
were totally ignorant of the deep inleits about lias ]VIa.sandam, which 
^'^orded them such excell(^nt points to*5ally from, or retreat to, when 
chased. t 

After the destruction of llas-el l\.heimah, and the capture of their 
best boats, they were reduced tjp ordir, and, with little exception, liavc 
remained so for the last 16 years : indeed, beyond their own quar- 
rels, we have seldom heard of any acts of plunder on the sea. 

Their connection with the opposite ports* on tfre Persian Coast, 
many of which had been conquered by them, is nearly^ broken of}', 
and the number of inhabitants on the Coast is much reduced. If 
they are kept in this state, and not allowed to make head again 


* Lingar, a town ofconaidcrable trade, situated between' Cape Bostana and 
Basidoh, being governed by a relation of Sultan Bin Suggur, and populated 
chiefly by the Joasmee tribe, be ntill considered in alliance with Ras-nel 
Kheimah and Sharjah. 
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winch they bo^ hope and expfeet to do, 1 do not think the C^lf will 
be ever^n^aVi irVa stkle of general disorder : if it we *sHlir have 
onrselves to blaj^^ an nothing is tc^^be apprehended fooin any other 
part of the Gulf, jperb^i frorn Bahrein, which has more re« 

sources within \tself, and the pAwer of bemg more troublesome t3^ 
us, than the whole of the oth%r porte |Mit together# But, as I shall 
have to speak of it hereafter very fuKv, 1 Aall not mix it up with this 
account. • 

[f 1 am right in supposing that i&the Gulf is agam ever seriou^y 
disturbed by piracy it will be from this Coast, I believe that every 
body properly acquainted with the subject w^ill admit, that Basidoh 
is the best port that could be selected for a naval power to be station- 
ed with a view to suppress it : it is so i mined iately in the vicinity of 
the piratical ports, and tliat part of the sea in which they would com- 
mit their depredations. It has secure anchorage and other advan- 
tages as a naval depot, superior io any other place that I know of 
in dial vicinity : it may be objected to as unhealiby, but it is less so 
iban any other place that has been tried. 

Wlicri the troops w^ere stationed at Kisiiein, Darislan, and Salkh, 
sitiiaioiis ail ddfering in aspect, they were found equally unhealthy, 
or rather more so tlian at Basidoh, * 

If the pre.«^ericc of a naval force is required in the (Sulf, it is more 
particularly so in the lower part of il; and t!ie inconvenience of the 
disrance, and the time it takes to coinnv'nicate Mulh the authority at 
Bushiie, will be seriously felt in times of trouble : and of this the 
Arabs arc well aware, and can reckon with accuracy how long it 
will be before any cognizance cAii be taken of their misdeeds, in 
sequence of ihe necessity of a previous •report being made to the 
political authority. * 

From the intricacy of the uafigation between Abothubce and Sir 
Beni-Yas, the. surveying duties were«])rincipaily performed by de- 
tached parlies from the vessel; and I formed one of the number that 
quitted the Psyche in February 1824, with the ship’s boats fully 
equipped with every thing for six weeks’ consumption. The Shaik 
of Abothube% (Tanouii) had readily supplied two good native vessels, 
pilots, and a strong guard of Arabs lor us, under charge of bis ne* 
phew, who was then a conceited young man about years of age, 
very vain of his management of a war-camel, and his prowess in 
throwing a spear; and 1 think he was much disliked by the people 
for his pride. 

They joined our sports as readily as We did their’s, and wrestling, 
leaping, and singlestick, often formed the diversion of the afternoon; 
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andoti ^ese occasions our prou'd condiiclor frequentlyynet a fall, and 
his extfm'e dis^iDforture was much increased 6y the lo^d laughter 
of the Arabs, r tn the evening wa joined their s|io|;.lcf and fn a circle 
round enlarge log-fire, flayed at simple, gamps^of chance, and sipped 
Coffee. ' ^ 

1 much regret^l dill not kno^ the language well, as 1 believe we 
had one or two capital stov^-lellers amongst ^t hem, amusing fellows I 
can attest, from the attention and laughter they could cause when 
they pleased. ^ r 

Our first encampment was on an island, where we procured a don- 
key and seven camels, which we found very useful, as walking in the 
heat of the day in the soft sand had laid us up pretty generally with 
sore feet ; and I was much afraid we should have to part with them 
when we left the island, as I knew it would be impossible to boat 
the large brutes in any thing we had, and the narrowest part to cross 
was four ikthoms deep and one anckhalf mile broad. In reply to my 
inquiries the Arabs laughed, and said I should see how they would 
manage it, which they did in the following manner. They chose a 
tractable camel for a leader, and^made them one after the other fast 
in a string, with about three yards of line intervening; they pushed 
the first into the watery hoisted their large sail in the boat, and by 
dint of blows he whs soon fairly afioat, then another, and in this way 
the whole line were towed at the rate of two miles an hour across 
the creek : the donkey would have been served in the eame way, but 
we had boated him in the mean time ourselves. 1 never happened 
to see this done either belbrc or since. 

^IprS'he Arabs on this Coast, when aVrjved at full vigor, are strong, 
muscular, thick set men, 'and combine their efforts when working 
together in an unusual degree. I have often seen then launch and 
haul up their boats with apparent cal<e under difficult circumstances, 
and, perhaps, from a mixed Tefcling arising from a desire of shewing 
themselves to ad^vantage and to oblige, they frequently volunteered 
their service on like occasions to assist us. In early youth they arc 
lathy, slender looking men, active withal, but consiMerably under our 
standard in stature ; from thirty to forty they are a po^verful thick- 
necked race, with a developement of sinew and muscle that I never 
saw surpassed. But in old age, generally much attenuated ; it is sel- 
dom that you meet with a sleek, corpulent person amongst them at 
any age. 

They wear the Wahabee dress generally, and appear proud of it ; 
I dressed up once or twice to ^please them, and they appeared heartily 
amused. The head dress, which is composed of rich silk and cot- 
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toil thickly woyen, is striped fed or green and bnght yeilo^ ahoui 
four feet l<}hg and three .broad, with the end of the^ateriu/twisted 
into a fringe ofj|o^g«cords'on the side; they, wear it hanging over in 
front very much, and j^ivos,* ^oowl to their sharsh nigged features 
which suits wiiib their charac^ert;. a poucji Ibr tobacco or cartridge^* 
of some rough skin, and a hoYri forfiowder we/rn over the shoulder 
and suspended by silken strings ; a matclApck generally ornamented 
with silver about the stock ; a spear about scvg^i feet long, and always 
a rich dagger in the girdle, form par^of their usual costume, to wlflbb 
I should add a long double-edged strait sword, having a long handle 
without any guard for the hand, the sheath*of leather usually orna- 
mented w4th silver. The body dre^s is generally a long white shirt 
open in front and buttoned at the tin oat, and sandals made of camels 
hide very well tanned. 

Thecamoleen, or outward garment, is made of woollen twist, either 
thick and close wove, or exceedgigly fine and open ; the thick kinds 
are mostly black, and sometimes ornaiiiented with gold thread, when 
worn by the better orders. The poorer classes use a striped camo- 
leen white and brown ; they vary ii|,cost from two to thirty dollars. 
They bind a cloth round the loins, which is generally chequered 
brown and while; it is sometimes mafie entirely of silk, but more fre- 
quently of a mixture of silk and cotton. The inenashtTve their heads, 
and do not usually allow the beard or mustaches to grow very long. 

The women wear blue shirts or very loose gowns, handkerchiefs 
on their heads, and always dark masques over their faces, with peep- 
holes to see through. A few of them are pretty, and they arc much 
fairer than the men, who are mostly of a deep, hcaUhy, brown color. 

The children are ncglectod in point ofuclcanliness, and it is conP' 
moil to see them thus early afflicted with opthalmia, which I think 
partly arises from the flies being allowed to lodge round their eye- 
lids ; tliey appear to become quite in^nsible to the annoyance, and 
the insects remain in clusters on their dirty faces undisturbed. In 
yoiiih, as 1 believe any kind of education on this Coast is uncom- 
mon, they are allowed to run free and nearly naked, and amuse them- 
selves in ihe^water with little boats, which generally are very complete 
models of the native vessels and well made ;this forms a hardy train- 
ing to fit them for their future occupation, as they arc inured to the 
water, and become excellent swimmers at a very early* age. 

The Arabs are very dirty in their persons, and rarely wash their 
clothes, although they feel the consequences as much as other peo- 
ple; and 1 have seen a man in a passioa from this annoyance call far 
a pot of hot water and stripy himself immediately, seeming to gloat on 



llie desUuclioH he was about to cause.*. In some cases of sickness, 
they rblmlie boi)y with ghee and saffron* powder \nixM, a£d ^low it 
to remain on as*long as it will. *, * # i 

The fioi^ses of the better classes ai^^c;onst(i^.Wcd of stone with flat 
^roofs to sleep upon, witho^it cornfnft cif any kind beyond mats and 
rude bedsteads : Irhe pi3or claeset^ Jive itf cadjari huts. 

Tbeir diet is simple enotigli, but wholesome ; dates, hsh, cakes of 
flour, and milk, form the principal articles : rice being expensive, is 
aiMiidulgcnce whh the poor, they arc very fond of it. Pillaw 
made with fowls or kid, and fruit, form the evening repast with the 
higher orrlers. Coffee is drunk at all hours out ofsmall cups of china 
placed HI a cup or frame of silver or brass, according to the condition 
of the owner. Smoking is common enough, but not on this Coast 
BO much fv.s elsewhere, as some of the Wahabees do not use tobacco 
at all. They cook in earthen pots, generally placing liie fish on 
the living cnibei.s, and so toasting cit: at the same time the sides 
of the pot are cnveicd with their wheaten cakes, which are soon bak- 
ed : the fish cooked in this manner is very sweet. Dates arc abun- 
dant and cheap, and form their chief article of food. Pruit is not pro- 
duced on this Coast in any (jiianlily, but you can obtain limes and 
melons in the market, , and sometinn^s grapes, uliich are probably 
brougJit from liingar, or from the interior. 

I do not know inucb of the diseases that prevail amongst tlie A- 
tabs excepting fever and opthalmia ; tJic latter is very common, and 
they say that diving on the pearl banks is the principal cause of it, 
rmd of most of their other ailments. 

^j^riiev readily apply for our niedicaf aid, but frequently, after .some 
round-about .story about \>ains and aclies, out comes the real busi- 
ness, and they a.sk for sorncfliing to increa.se their power of scn.siial 
indulgence, and, of course, go away ^disappointed. 

Fish is plentiful, particularly mullet, which are caught in nets, in 
the back waters, in great numbers : at sea they take the red rock 
fish, and occasionally seer fish, and small sharks; dog-fish are like- 
wise very numerous, and the natives appear to prefer them to most 
kinds. 


The birds that are common on this line of Coast, are the curlew, 
stork, plover, ^anil a small bird called the sandlark : none of them are 
good eating, generally of a fishy flavor. 

Taking the average of the Gulf produce into consideration, the 
cattle may be pronounced good, but very small. A bullock is sel- 
dom found to exceed 200iba*. in weight : sheep and goats are procu- 
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rable. The fowls are good; but smaller than' usual, andun great 

iiumbd\’; ^gsV cheese, and4)uiter, are easily obtained. * 

Indeed, con^df ring the nature of the land, which* is a loose sandy 
desert, it is surprisif^^ mai^ articlel of consumption ; and 

it argues that il{e country, nc^ fandistant^inland, is rich and fruitfuT^ 
as it is said to be. Tanoun, the lal#SUaik of#Ab(Ahubee, in 18*23, 
offered to escort a party of us to whaf hftdescribed to be an ancient 
city, situated*!!! a most (ruitul country, 8cvcn«days journey from ^he 
sea, I do not know what preventedithe excursion, ^as it was very de- 
sirable for many reasons that it should have been undertaken. I 
have heard also that there is a Caravan rout? from the Coast, which 
takes its course through a beautiful valley lying between a pass in the 
rnouiitains, which are seen at Ras»el Keciinah, extending beyond 
Ras Masandain to Core-facaun, and another range situated rrmre dis- 
tantly in land, which again appears at the Coast at or near the town 
of Sohar. It would be a pleasing journey for a couple of oflicers to 
undertake, and could be accomplished in the cold weather, 1 should 
think, very comfortably from Basidoh in the space of six weeks : a 
lecjaest to this effect from the Resident would, no doubt, meet with 
compliance from the Shaik of Sharjah. 

The whole line of this Const presents a bpld approach, but it is a 
dangerous lee-shore in a north-west wind, which l1o\v*s certainly two- 
thirds of the year ; and in the winter months heavy gales come on 
without further warning than a thick dense Htmof^phere, and rolling 
sea setting on shore, which generally preceies the wind a fewHiour.s. 
It is extremely dangerous to remain at anchor on such occasions, 
and I never experienced a narrcfwer escn(:e from slripwreck than 
the Discovery, daring the survSy in Februa^' 1822. We had anchored 
rather close in, wishing to obtain observStions of Jupiter's Satellites : 
the wind and sea set in at inidniglit, and the vessel drove so, that it 
was about equally dangerous to make aail off shore, or ride out the 
gale at anchor. The latter course was chosen, and the topo-Sviil yards 
were sent dowm, but in twenty-four hours we parted three cables, so 
that no alternntivA remained, and being all prepared, the order to 
set sail and out the cable was given : the vessel cast the wrong way, 
and lost considerable ground in wearing round; the driver and jib 
blew away, and the vessel was buried in the surf unde^ courses, and 
the fore-top mast stay-sail. 

We had only four fathoms water, and every one knew that if it 
shoaled in the least, the vessel must strike; so much so. that at one 
time Captain Guy hesitated for a mdtnent whether be should nol 
beach her at once. The Coast was lined with natives, who thoucrlu 
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our inevitable. At the time it \Vas impossible tp tell how they 
would 'nV;t on silich an occasion, but f hsrve heard'sincet thtit the Shuilc 
ordered every^exerfion to be made to save the crew/doon pain of death 
_if disobeyed, and this%ad caused thpfcji toci^tect in such numbers. 

^ The vessel graduHlIytcnept off shore, and in ayt ^Vdurs, anxiously 
spent by those €»n board, we ■'cleared the Coast, having neither an- 
chor nor cable on board ;.iind cruised about until we met a vessel, 
end obtained what was wanted. 

The towns are built close to the different creeks or backwaters: in- 
deed, if it was not for the convenience of slielter afforded to the 
boats by the latter, thi^* Coast could not be iiihubited. Rus-el Kliei- 
mah is, from local circumstances, the most eligible place on the Coast 
for the site of a town, and is gradually increasing again in size and 
population. 

Abothiibeo is a very mean place, having scarcely a stone build, 
ing in it ; it has advantages, howey^r, from its anchorage near shore 
and creeks on both sides, that may ultimately cause it. to be of great- 
er importance. 

The Coast is low with sandy jiillocks near the sea ; barren, with 
the exception of tufts of coarse grass, and low underw ood here and 
there, and, in the vicinity of the towns, a few date groves are reared 
close to the w^elh/.* 

The iriliabitants being Wahabees, are generally very strict in the 
outward observances of religion, never omitting, under any circum- 
stances, their ablutions and prayers at the proper hour. Perhaps 
they may be considered bigoted and intolerant, and they certainly 
^ Kavc no regaid for any people not professing the Musalmaii faith, 
but they do not carry ihki into matters of a trivial nature, as they 
readdy partake of food in your company, and permit you to use their 
■utensils in drinking or eating. 

The Arabs have mostly ore or two slaves in their families to assist 
them in their daily labor : their kindness to them speaks much in 
favor of the Arab character, and shows their proper and manly 
feelings towards mankind in general : the slaves ore usually brought 
up in the Mahomedan religion, and are not unfrcqu&iitly placed in 
situations of high trust by their masters. I have frequently seen them 
in command of boats, and I once happened to be a passenger from 
the Red Sea in a fine ship called the Nassaur, which was command- 
ed by a young slave belonging to the owner of the vessel, who lived 
at Hodeida. 

u 

* The fresh water on ibis Coast is good, e.vcept at Chothubee, where it is 
very brackish. 



He could just remember tbe circumstance of bis being l&^napped 
at an Sarljr agV during ji thtiiider-slorm when altering so;lie' sheep, 
by a man on h^s^back, and his subsequently beconung reconciled 
to his fate the Igi^dj^esiaQt (he women. Of course he' was too 
young to kn(M|[ ofhis gwA^ountrj^ although some faint recoT^ 
lections remained, and he tht>ught the trees in»the«country he came 
from were larger*than any he had ever Iken since : he remembered 
that the men* wore featliers stuck on their h§ads. This, with some 
other particufars, and the length o{ the' journey, which terminate at 
Lindce on the African Coast, led me to conclude that he had been 
brought away from some distant place in tUb interior of Africa. At 
Lindee he was sold to his present master, who educated him with pa- 
ternal kindness, for which he is truly grateful ; and, although now 
only about 28. years of age, he is entrusted with most valuable car- 
goes to Bombay and Calcutta. 

The Arabs marry at an early^ge, indeed as soon as they can main- 
tain a family, and generally continue with only one wife, until she 
has passed the j)riinc of life, when they indulge thcin.selvcs with a se- 
cond, if tlicir circumstances will afford it, and perhaps eventually 
with a thirds 

I have questioned the natives several tirpes about this practice of 
having a plurality of wives, and they admit that riie women general- 
ly live very miserably together, and quarrel with each other iiices- 
saiilly. 1 remember a very intelligent young man telling me, tliat he 
was married to two wives aidifferenl ports, and that he kept.thc fact 
a secret from both of them, to save himself from annoyance. The 
women marry as early as 14*years of age, and, if they have iiLj u i y 
children, break down in Ihetr personal appearance very premature. 

Towards strangers tlie Arabs evinc^ considerable dislike to any 
notice being taken of their women, and they endeavour to keep them 
out of sight as much as possible. It the custom, when you wish lo 
inquire after the health of a man's wife and family, to put the ques- 
tion ill this way, How is your house?” and any further allusion to 
them would be tgakoti in bad part. In courtesy the Arabs are for- 
mal, and iiflwcr omit the customary salaam when they first meet ano- 
ther pertoii. 

Their burial-grounds are generally situated outside the village, 
and frequently in neat sequestered spots : the grave is dug about four 
feet deep, and the head of the corpse is invariably placed towards 
Mecca ; that is, as nearly as they arc able to judge of its bearing 
from the spot. On the death of a persiin, the loud lameutalion of the 
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female relatives may be heard at a considerable distance, and (heir 
outward ^aBifest^^^tion of grief is very great. . / # • 

The ground is4ieaped up over tfie grave, aiid a^flag|itone \a placed 
at the head and Voot : t^iey sometiilies ^rect small ifiolques, covered 
Bttth a dome, over the remains otihe\f rfc^ oi^dRstUtfuisiied men. 

The jfeari fishery commmices^n June, and is cMtinued until the 
equinox in September. Di^ring this period the water is very warm, 
and seldom Uisturbedt for any length of trme by the«wind. The 
weiKher is excessively flot, and rendered truly oppressive by the 
dense state of the ^atmosphere. 

The pearl bank extenc!s from Sharjah to Biddulph’s island, a dis- 
tance in a straight line of about 330 miles. The bottom is sand and 
loose coral, and the depth of water is from five to eighteen fathoms, 
but very irregular. 

The number of boats that are employed in the fishery throughout 
is said to be 3000, which are priiiciQally fitted out from Bahrein and 
its dependencies, from the towns on the pirate coast, and from Lin- 
ger and Assalow on the Persian side, as the right of fishing is free 
to all in the Persian Gulf. The boats are mostly small, with a crew 
of about seven men. However, fhere are many vessels that area- 
bout 50 tons, and have a crew of fourteen or twenty men. 

The boats tkit jire shnt to the fishery from the pirate coast arc 
generally found in fleets, averaging from seven to twenty, employed 
about the islands formerly called Maude’s Group, which is the widest 
part of the pearl bank : they seldom Or never proceed higher than 
the Island of Hallool. It is their custom to remain at sea until the 
boats are laden with oysters, and theq to proceed to a convenient is- 
kM to open the shells ; anc^ from the lar<ge heaps which 1 observed on 
Sir Beiii-Yas, Zurkoh, Surdy, and Seer Abonnaid, 1 conclude that 
these are found to be the most convenient islands for this purpose. 

Above Halloo], and as high as Katif, the pearl bank at this sea- 
son is literally covered with small fishing boats from Bahrein and its 
dependencies; and, not possessing here so many convenient places 
for opening their oysters, they are obliged to be continually run- 
ning in and out of the port of Bahrein ; but this is not of much con- 
sequence, as the best fishing ground is found in the vicinity of their 
own coast. 

When fishing, the vessels anchor on the bank in various depths of 
water, from five to sixteen fathoms. The crew then commence the 
work by dividing themselves into two parties, as they are nearly all 
equal to the business of diving, which is described by the Arabs as 
the most fatiguing work. One party remains in the boat to receive 
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the oysters, and to hangup tl^ divers ; the others atrip n^ke/f and 
place lliehr re4t upon a stonp weight, which is attached to t^e.end of 
a line made fast at tjie other end to.the boaf: retainring hold of this 
with their lianas, ^nd being [yovi^ed with a basket or net to put the 
oysters in, th^ Alfred ^oi^n to*the ^o{tom by those on board- p 
after filling the basket, which will gontain se^ven ^or eight oysters, 
they jerk the liiief as a signal to the men on board to haul them up 
again, whiclms done as^uick as possible. ^ * 

When diving they make use of piece of horn to close the nos- 
trils, to enable them to breathe longer, which likotvise prevents the 
water getting up the nose ; this is about theasize and form of a com- 
mon wine buttle cork, with a notch at one end cut in the centre, so 
as to ht remarkably well : they continue down about 40 seconds in 
ordinary depths of water. I never saw one of them remain above a 
minute. On rising to the surface, they cling to the bust for rest, for 
the space of about three minutes before they dive again. In this 
way they continue at work by relieving each other, until their boat 
is filled with oysters. 

When the fleet is laden, they direct their course to some neigh- 
bouring island, and secure their boats under its lee; the oysters are 
then landed from the boats, and the^ails, oars and yards, are form- 
ed into tents, to protect fishermen from the uisufTcraUe heat of the 
day, and glare of the sand. We frequently visited their little en- 
campnients, and on some occasions bought a quantity of unopened 
oysters to try our luck, which they parted with at the rate of two dol- 
Jers a hundred without much hesitation. 1 am inclined to think this 
is a fair valuation, as the result generally left it doubtful whether we 
had the best of the bargain ; for from this jqu ant ity we usually obtafR^ 
cd two or three small pearls worth about a dollar each, and 1 have 
known them to offer the money hack again for them. 

For opening the pearl oysters theyjjse a common claspknife, and 
are very quick and expert ; the pearl is found adhering to the l arli- 
lage, or hard part of the oyster which is attached to the shell. 

During the fishing season the boatmen live on dates and fish ; the 
latter are e\pry where abundant and good. It is really an act of 
charity to add a little rice to their repast, for which they are always 
very thankful, and in return will give you every information they 
can about the fishery. * 

On one of these occasions, 1 questioned them regarding the dan- 
ger they incurred from sharks when diving, as they are exceedingly 
numerous. They said it was not uiicopunon to meet with accidents 
from them, but described the risk as nothing when compared to the 
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danger they encountered 'from the saw hsb.lP Many of the divers 
said Iht^ bad apen people cut absolutely in two by^^ th^e .fearful 
rnonst^rs. « ^ ' 

The Arabs describe^ the diving^ as very injurious \o their health, 
^nd this usually shows its effects in appscruiice. »They are ve- 
ry much reduced^ and sufTkr likewise from inflarndd dyes; for which 
disease they apply antimony 'as a remedy. 1 shall Jiere observe, that 
the use of antimony applied to the eyelids hi general amongst both 
se^s, as they arc alw«^js found provided with a small tin box, which 
is frequently inland with gilt anM full of this powder. In using it, 
they smear the end of a fimooth rounded piece of mother of pearl, and 
apply it to the inner part of the eyelid. 

The islands afford perfect shelter to their boats during the strong 
north-west winds, which occasionally come on even at this season ; 
but unfortunately they are mostly destitute of fresh water. At Sir 
Beni-Yas there is a beautiful lagoon with five fatiioms water, situat- 
ed on the south side of the island ; Mio entrance into it is narrow, 
with only three fathoms water, but quite safe. It is much resorted 
to by the pearl fishermen, as the surface is always perfectly smooth, 
being entirely landlocked. * 

On the island ofSurdy, ther^ are some wells of fresh water ; and 
it is to be regretted that^ there is not good anchorage. A ledge of 
coral rock extends about two cable’s length from the island, with 
eighteen fathoms within a quarter of a mile of the shore, shoaling 
rapidly towards the beach ; upon the margin of this vessels anchor, 
but it is too close in to he safe. The remains of a town are found 
here, and one or two buildings stand entire at the present day. It is 
^Wch frequented by the Arabs, who dry their Rsh there in very large 
quantities. 

The mineral specimens that I can call to memory as common to 
the islands, are trap, volcanic rock, gypsum, granite, sandstone, 
antimony, and iron ore. ’ 

The appearance of these islands viewed from a distance is highly 
interesting, owing to the very curious form of the hills, and the va- 
riegated color which they present. A scientific* account of them 
would, 1 dare say, afford much new information ; but V have merely 
alluded to them, with a view to convey a general idea of the islands. 

The value ut money of the pearls that are obtained throughout 
the Gulf during one season, is calculated at forty lacs of rupees. 


" ^’nstiB Lu(A. 
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During the fi$hery\ i^hrein and its dependencies 

■ f 

Sharjah Ras-el Kheimali. * ditto 

Abothuliee arid «ther towns of tbe Pirate 'Coast, • 
about, • . • 

Towns on Pt^rsian Coast, altout . • .* 


w 

% 

. It 

243(feBoats. 
356 * 

350 

100 


Total numCer of boats employed . . 3230 

• • • 

The smallest boats employ five men, and thoilarge.st about eighteen. 

The former arc the most numerous^ therefore 1 th^pk if the average 
number of men be estimated at nine to each boat, the result will give 
a very near approach to the correct iiuinber employed in the fishery. 

Total number of boats employed . . 3230 

Average number of men in each boat ... 9 


Total number of men employed ... 29,070 

Each boat pays a tax according to its size and the number of men, 
from one to two dolltirs to the Shaik of the place they belong to. 

The crew are never hired for fixed wages, but have certain shares 
of the produce, regulated according to tlic expense and risk they in- 
cur in the outfit of the boat, or the^ expertness in the fishery as 
divers. • 

The Hindoo merchants purchase up a great pari of the pearls, and 
export them to India. It is supposed that ihrec-fourtbs of the {pro- 
duce is thus disposed of; the remainder is scut into Persia, Arabia, 
and Turkey. 

The Arabs in the Gulf consist of so many different tribes, and be- 
ing generally actuated by feejings of animosity towards each othq^^ 
from the recollection of former feuds, it not to 1)6 expected that 
peace and order can be maintained amongst lliem during the fishery, 
as various parties arc huddled together frequently on the same island, 
which they resort to for shelter, or fdt the convenience of opening 
their oysters. Plunder and strife is therefore not uncommon, and it 
requires much vigilance on our part to suppress it, and to do this 
effectually, it is sfbsolutely necessary to have two vessels on the pearl 
bank for the|)urpose. 


[ This, in the first edition of the Geographical Transactions, is marked ^*to be 
continued." But on searching the Society's repositories uo*contiiiuation ap* 
pears of the MSS. of Licul. Whitelock. In the Catalogue of pupi'rs belong- 
ing to the Society, it is mentioned as having been <qost during the sickness of 
Dr. Heddle.'’ The subjoined paper is probably the next in the sequence to 
that now missing. It has not been before printed. G. B. ] 
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I* t * • * 

> - OBSCKIPTION OF THE ^ARAAAN COAST. 

Comb-is a ^uH village situated in Che bight of a Iarg6 cdve, sur- 
rounded with> hiljs ei^cppt on. the north-west en^. The inhab- 
itants are about 50 o;^ 60 in nu'bbef, belonging to a tribe called 
Beni-Showa, and Beni-Heb^h, , a branch the ^•h)a8inee tribe. 
There is a small^grove of Uate |rees, fjO or 15 houses, two miserably 
built forts, 4 guns in one, and ^ in the other, old«and rusty. Their 
principal trade is with the island of Kisliem^ and coasting boaU; they 
gwe fish in return for* articles received. Water is obtained from 
wells. c ' 

From Ras-el Kheim^h to Cootnza, are several small villages in the 
different coves as seen in the chart; the whole of these villages arc 
inhabited by the Joasmee tribe. 

From Cosaab to Raumps are several ancient buildings of the 
Persiaus called Senems^ (an idol or image.} They used to w'ur- 
ship their idols iu these buildings, until the Wahabecs destroyed 
them some years ago. Most of th^m are in ruins at present. 

In all these coves or bights, water is to be obtained from the wells 
close to the beach ; they afford good shelter from the N. Westers. 

From Ras-el Kheimali to Amblgaweiii are two coves famous as the 
resort of the pearl divers, who tokc shelter in them during bad 
weather. They open the oyster, clean and divide the pearls. These 
coves are called Muzahma, and Lubeydha*, the former is situated a 
little above the town of Ul-Unirah, the latter leads to Amulgaweiri, 
abreast of an island called Ul-Umrah. On this island is a town called 
Sibini. These places afford excellent shelter from all winds. 

In cove Lubeydha there are springs of fresh water underneath the 
^It ; these springs extend from this coye to Bahrein, supplying water 
to the several towns on the Qoast ; they obtain the water by means of 
a wooden pump lined with lead. 

Along this Coast from Goomza to Debay are date groves extend- 
ing about a quarter mile inlaifd ; there are wells all along the dif- 
ferent roads in the inteiior, situated at convenient distances. The 
currents are very strong on this Coast running 2^ or 3 knots. 

The inhabitants of this coast from Cape Masandlam ^o Sharjah or 
Debay, are of the Joasmee tribe. They are professed pirates, and it 
is only a fear of the English that checks them. They commit small 
piracies among themselves daily. They are a cruel vindictive set, 
very indolent; they never work until absolutely obliged, and then they 
work hard. The difficulty is in getting them to commence. They 
are belter sailors on this Coast than the Batnali ; the latter are not so 
much accustomed to boating. They are extremely suspicious of each 
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other, and never can coflclud^ a bargain without having xpcS\K%e 
to a third pbrsoa. They are extremely fond of coffe# and snaking; 
the lower classes ^evei^ have their colfiee three, or four Hines a day, 

A fter the afternBon prayer, ^hey Assemble together and chat over 
their coffee, ei^ier on* IMine8d*or,on jfressin^ occasion until market • 
time. All go to market whether wiAi to purctmse any thing or 
not. It is a placet for the resort of the lai#. who talk over the news 
of the day, k appears to be a place of recreation after « day spent 
in idleness. Their markets are pretty well fuihished. Bullocks aae 
oflcn killed in large towns, where the consumption h great, but in 
small towns only kids or goats, tlic purchaser engaging to take a cer- 
tain quantity beforehand, so that they never kill more cattle than 
is actually required. 

They have very few amusements ; frequenting the coffee-houses, 
and gambling, seem the only amusements they are particularly fond of. 

They arc Sunnites on this Coast. They pray five times a day ; at 
daylight, 2 P. M., a little before sunset, at sunset, and before they go 
to sleep. During the recital of their prayers, they are constantly 
attending to whatever is going on around them, and seem to have 
their attention fixed on every object except that which they are 
about. They will yawn, pick their noses, and sometimes turn around 
and talk to a person. They appear to say their praycfs parroMike, 
and consider it an irksome duty, but they never neglect to say them. 
A cainel-ruun will stop on the road, a boatman will lower his sail or 
anchor, if the weather renders it necessary, to say their prayers. 
They always wash their hands and feet preparatory to prayer and 
adjust their clothes, lVc. 'I'hey^have a short prayer which is bawled 
out by the priest to give them « notice in order to prepare ihemselvt^ 
for prayer. , 

The females on this coast are the only industrious people. They 
perform all the work either indoors or out. 'Fhey carry water, milk 
the goats, spin and cook, go to market, bring fire-wood, &c. &c. 
while the husband is in the coffee-house. 

The husbandman, from the nature of his employment, is also oblig- 
ed to be iiidustiious ; they water their gardens twice a day ; a little 
before daylight, and at 3 p. m. 

Whenever an Arab wishes to honor a visitor or guest, he seats him 
on his right hand. Coffee, sherbut, and sweetmeats, are then brought 
in. If he is a foreigner, a table or large dish is loaded with fruits of 
the season and brought to him. No one sits down until the visitor or 
guest is seated. Whenever, a visitor or principal man enters, the 
whole of the company rise to to salute h.m. 
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a Sliaik or principarman is sick or indisposed, lie always 
sbuts'hls door hint well understood, otherwise^they Vou^d eftalk into 
the house without Tcremony. r- 

When the Shaik,W head man di^Sror marries, they prepare a 
large dinner for all who may come*. * The relations^rtitnd most of the 
man’s acquaiiitsvaces, always attend the funeral, or wedding. When 
a man does not go on the^ occasions, it is thought unkind, and some- 
times considered as an insult. 

^ They will show a foreigner all over their town, the mosques, 
furls, tVc. and every place that they imagine he may wish to see. 
A letter of iiitroductioU from a friend is the beat passport you can 
have. You are quite safe if you possess such protection, for to in- 
jure or harm a person who enjoys the Shaik’s or principal man’s pro- 
tection, is severely punished. Tlio Wahabees are more particular 
in this point than their neighbours. 

It is an erroneous idea to imagine a person can gain more inform- 
ation, or sec mure of the country and inhabitants, by wearing a na- 
tive dress, for unless he keep up a splendid establishment, the princi- 
pal men consid(>r lilm as nobody, and seldom deign to look upon him. 
All iho information lie would gain, would be from the lower clashes, 
who care not how many falsehoods they tell, and are very ignorant. 
They generally pretend to know every tiling, but in reality know 
nothing. They are seldom at a loss for a name for any thing, for 
their language adbrds them ample means. 

Trade of the Coast. The trade carried cn on this coast is exten- 
sive. They trade with Basra, and Bahrein, the Persian and Mukraii 
f^oasts, Muscat and the Batnah Coasts, Bombay, the Red Sca^ Zanzi- 
bar, the African Coast, iind in the inferior of Oman. 

The ariiclos received from Basra and Bahrein, are dates, horses, 
donkies, carnoloens, made of camels’ hair or wool, iS;c. &c. 

From Persia, powder, tobacco, carpets, cloth, sugar, swords, 
jambeah’s, and malchlocks ; alsu from the Const near Linger and 
Shenuss, onions, <.Vc. \'c. 

From Mukran, iron, ghee, sugar, oil, and carpets, Ac. Ac. 

From Muscat, rice, ghee, sugar, cloth, and indigo,* Ac. Ac. 

From Batnah, dates and ghee. 

From Bombay, iron, rice, brass, vice], cloth, thiead and needles, 
cotton and yarns, Ac. Ac. 

From Yemen, coffee and slaves. 

From Zanzibar, slaves. 

From the African Coast»raost oftbom buy tlicir s-laves at Muscat ; 
Iherc is a duly on slaves at Muscat, a dollar per head for every Afri- 
can and Abyssinian, and 2 dollars for a* C^iorgian or ArmnrKin. 
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They treat their slaves very well on thie Coast, as wdl as iir Aher 


•# 


parts oC Arabia,. ^ w - * • 

The follcwing articles they give in exchange for those imported. 
Pearls, diied fish, s (the fish are considered* superior *oa the Coast 
to any other i^rt,) ellesse,%flKfoleoiM5 made of wool, almonds, &c. 

&c. ^ • •• • • 


The Shaiks of.the different towns this (Toast, receive a 
tenth on all ggods landec^ ood a tenth on dates except at Abothu- 
bee, where there are no dates, in consequence a man is furnished fay 
the tribe to go for pearls in each bodt; all that thesomen obtain, be- 

loims to the Shaik as his revenue. 

^ • 

They have on this Coast a great number of boats, beteels, fish- 
ing boats, and some buggalas. The pearl banks extend iVom 
Ua'4-cl Kheiiiia to Grane ; the oyster every year or so, shifts its bed 
and goes to another place, which is the reason of the boats coming 
ill contact with each other; whoever is strongest generally robs the 
weaker of his pearls. • 

Abothnbeo ii inhabited by the tribe called Beni-Yas, a deter- 
mined set of pirates, they rob and plunder all who may come in their 
way. This tribe formerly used to pay a tribute to Fasyl-Ben 
Turki, but for tlie^e last few years ^ley have ceased to give this 
tribute and have made themselves independent, seidon\ holding any 
intercourse with the Wahabees at present, * 

Their chief article of trade are pearls. 'I'hey purchase (or give 
articles in exchange,) dates, ghee, swords, matchlocks, iron, lVc. &c. 
They trade chiefly w ith Muscat, Bahrein, and Basra. They are a 
powerful tribe possessing several places on the Coast, 

Crane or Quoitc, is inhabiteef by the large aiul powerful iribo.^ 
called Attubee, divided into several small ones; their territory extends 
through Nejed, Bahrein, and along the Coast to Grane or Q,uoite. At 
GranC there are no date groves. The people live on fish and dates, 
and water is scarce. They have scvefal boats which they send 
up and down the Coast. They pay a tribute to Fasyl-Ben Turki, 
Chief of the Wahabees. 'fhore is an old building of the Portuguese 
here. • 

Bahrein, There arc on (his island no less than 16 different clans, 
all sprung from the Attubee tribe. Attoob is the name of the ruling 
tribe. Bahrein is said to yield a revenue of two lacs of^rupee.s j it is 
said there are 15,000 men on this island. In Bahrein itself the popu- 
lation is estimated at 9 or 10,000 men. The present Shaik is a de- 
scendent of Ahmed ; his father was a resident at Grane formerly ; he 
was of the Attubee tribe. Tie was not alricli man at that time. He 
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carrfe^^Cm a amall trade with the Persijio Cdast. At the commence- 
nuent’of hla carjer he quarrelled with a.inan belonging td Oongoon 
and killed liim/ho iminqdiately absconded and yreut back .to Grane. 
The Comgoon people lf;aving gained in^rjgnation of where the murder- 
er was, wrote to the peqple orGrjpineVo deflver him to them, if 
they did not, they threatened tf, destroy all the boats they fell in 
with, and kill their nien. r. The Grane people Mfere afraid at this 
threat, and*^ entreated Ahmed to find soinFe other place to reside 
in. He asked them if that was^ the custom of their forefathers, to 
give up a man alter once affording him protection. They told him it 
was not, but urged iho^ necessity ofhis leaving, otherwise their trade 
would be destroyed, and fo foith. Ho loft Grane, and went to a place 
culled Guttah, a day’s journey from this island, on the Coast. At 
this time he was possessed of about 1500 dollars ; he bought one or 
two small boat<, and scut them for pearls ; by this means he became 
rich by degrees, and by giving presents and feeding the poor became 
powerful, they all becoming his followers: men from other towns be- 
gan to flock to hifji for protection. Afler four or five years ho built 
a strong but small fort, and purchased some larger boats with which 
he carried on more extensive trade. He also bought 200 slaves from 
Muscat, and furnished them with arms. 

He had four soij^s, all of whom married. Tlie number of his follow- 
ers soon increased, and he became a lich as well as a powerful man. 
Bahrein at this time w^as occupied by Persians; whenever they met any 
of Ahmed’s men in their town, they used to treat them with abuse, 
and strike them. The men constantly complained to Ahmed of this 
treatment; at last, Ahmed wrote to Bahrein (o tell them, that he was 
able to tell whether^ they were ^his friends or foes, but if the}^ 
would, instead of abusing his people, kill some, he should be able to 
know, and treat them accordingly. It appears that shortly afler this 
letter, they did kill some of big men, which so enraged his people that 
they begged him to let them go and take revenge, to which he readily 
consented. He prepared his boats and supplied his men with arms, 
and started so as to get to Bahrein in the night time^ they completely 
surprised the inhabitants, killed a great number and }\lundered the 
town: they went back afler this to Guttah, Ahmed from his trade 
and his share of the plunder became rich. He was now looked upon as 
a great man. He gained a great number of followers by giving them 
presents, The king of Persia on hearing of the capture of Bah- 
rein, equipped some large boats with arms, ammunition, &c. and 
sent 2000 men to punish the|e men of Guttah; when the boats came 
aad the followers of Ahmed saw their number, they determined to 
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ftght ihem ill open ii6ld.« Tbe Persians were de^eate<f. this 

battle^ Ahmed an^ his family and followers weqf to JSalfrein tu 
settle; he had gajned the hearts of ]|is followers, g,nd they uoanimous- 
ly elected him S^aik. hi^ decease h^ eldest*son succeeded 

him. The second *s8if diedVanud n<M his fourth son Abdullah is 
Shaik. • • • • 

Abdul Rahman, his third son, succifsded his elder brother, and 
built the fortaon M ah arag, after his war with the Imaun of Muscat. 
His brother and most of his relations, were A Devyeh under Tuifci- 
Ben Saoud’a authority, Chief of the Wahabeess They managed 
to make their escape one night, and by takii^ did'erent roads, reach- 
ed Bahrein in safety. On the return of the younger brother, his first 
act was to usurp the government, which he has held ever since. His 
elder brother, Abdul Rahman, died lately. This taking of Bahrein 
happened about 50 years ago. 

At present Bahrein is falling of; it was a flourishing place a few' 
years ago. The houses are mostly in ruins at present. The rent of a 
large house now is about one dollar a month, when formerly you could 
not get a house for eight or nine dollars. This change may be attri- 
buted to the feeble government of fhe present Shaik, who is a very 
old man, and not tit to govern such a«large town. Hk followers do 
just as they please, extorting money from itll ihe^ ca/i, and lording 
it over poor and rich in a most despotic moaner. If they meet a 
person riding on a donkey or camel, and they do noU possess one, 
they immediately tell him to dismount, as they require the beast on 
the Shaik’s business. They are obliged to submit, and the fellow 
takes the donkey or camel to whatever town be pleases. The own- 
er is often obliged to go from^iie town to another Ui search of hi^ 
beast. There is no Police, and in conGjpquence a moneyed man is 
hourly in danger of losing his property. It is of no use to complain, 
for the Shaik only tells them to keep out of his followers' and sons' 
way. In consequence of this misrule, fSw moneyed men will remain; 
they go to other places where property is better secured, and where 
they will not be trampled upon by slaves and menials. The bazar 
people are ogprefsed in like mauiier by the slaves and followers 
of the Shaik, and by his sons. 

Bahrein is not governed by one, but 7 persons who all style them- 
selves Shaiks, viz. the father and his six sons. Es^h does just 
what he pleases; all extorting what money they can from the mer- 
chants. ^ 

There are no less than 36 different towns on this island at present ; 
thrmerly there were more, but many haVe fallen into decay, and be- 
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cooi^ Upinbabited.* There are no traces left of the Portuguese hav- 
ing been here, %ixcept an old ruined &rt, and reservoif of* vrater. 
This reservoir ie kef»t in Repair, end supplies the different towns with 

water. • • * .e • ^ 

The Persians were in possesstbnjo/ tMs iaftifid a hupdrod years ; it 
was first taken ^ when Nadir yas Shah of Persia, and retaken in 
Sadir Khan’s time, twelve«^ears after the death Aor Kerim Khan. 
They pay a<.ribute to Fasyl-Ben Turki; theeumis not stipulated, but 
thr.y generally give him as much as he asks for. All tho different 
tribes inhabitin^the island unite together in time of war ; they re- 
ceive no wages, but base their provisions found; each man finds his 
own weapon, and when the war is over they separate, each man re- 
turning to his own house. 

The island produces dates, limes, oranges, figs, pomegranates, 
almonds, peaches, and grapes; also a few onions and vegetables. 

The imports are, rice, sugar, cloth, indigo, iron, brass, ghee, &.c.lK;c. 
and timber from the Malabar Coast. Dates, ghee, &.c. &,c. from Basra, 
Sugar, cloth, powder, sword-i, matchlocks, &c. &lc. from Persia, 

From the interior, Lahsa, Devyeh, Azeer, or Ajeer, goats, sheep, 
bullocks, cows, camoleens, dates, donkies, horses, &c. FromKhos* 
roon, tobaccof and onions from the Persian Coast. 'I'hey give in ex- 
change, dates, fCamoleeiiti of wool, pearls, dried fish, Slc. Slc. 

Manna is produced in Nejed, and is sometimes sent to this island. 
There are no fixed duties on imports aijid exports, whatever the bhuik 
and his sons can get, they take. The Shaik receives a tenth on all 
date trees. They never lay cut any of this money to repair the roads. 
The Shaik has few expenses to defray ; he has no army to keep up; 
^^is slaves pay themselves by stealing. « 

Sugar and indigo do not grow on this island. Bahrein is quite in- 
dependent of Muscat. They have some large buggalas which make 
two trips to India, in the beginning of the N. E. monsoon. They take 
dates, horses, pearls, and dried fish, »hd bring back, rice, cloth, indigo, 
thread and needles, &c. &c. These boats are built expressly for this 
purpose, and for war. 

Nejed. Rhyudh is at present the residence of the* Wahabee chief, 
a large town, with date groves, &c. &c. Devyeh is falling into decay 
fast. The country is fertile in certain spots, like Oman, where the towns 
are situated, ond where water is said to be plentiful and obtained by 
digging wells. The whole of this country is in the hands of the Wa- 
habees. The other tribe, are the Attubee *, they profess to be Wa. 
habeas in public, and conform to their religious ceremonies from fear, 
but are Sunnites at heart, in private they follow their own religion. 
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Rhyudhifi a day and haft’s journey fcom Devyeh% The Wahtfbees 
are cruel tb all who, are not of* their religion^ puttingito death^l.who 
are Katirs^ regardless^ of sect, men, ^omen, and cf^ildoen. It is against 
their creed to smofte, yet all^siijoke^n private, t When* they areaway 
from their coi^try, ili3y*will fttnqke in public. There are no manu- 
factures in Nejed ; their sworTla, ma|chloSk5, c^c, are brought from 
Persia They try to obtain English maclg swords, guns, &c. 

The language apnken sn Nejed is very pure Arabic ; there is no in- 
termixture of other languages, but pure from fhe Koran. They teach 
their children to read and write, at least all who can atfurd it. The 
tribe inhabiting Sabsa is a branch of the Atti^iee, called Assowee. 

Lahsa is a large town two days from Ajeer, and Ajerr is one day 
from the Coast. The country is very fertile they grow dates, lVc. 
Cattle, horses, donkics, manna, bullocks, hides, 5 lc. are procu- 
rable at these places. Rice only grows at Lahsa. They trade 
chiefly with Bahrein, and the coast of Yemen, receiving Hin- 

doustance goods, coffee from iTemcn and articles from Persia, as 
swords, powder, dLc. Rice is sent from Lahsa to the neighbouring 
towns in the interior. They demand tribute on all imports, no 
stated sum but according to the value and quantity of articles im- 
ported. This duty is collected at Lahsa, Katiffe, anfl^Rbyudii. All 
the towns in Nejed pay a tribute to Fasyi Ben Tqrki the chief, 
who pays n tribute annually, of 23,000 d.ollars to Mahomed Ally, 
Pasha of Egypt, 

Barley and wheat grow in Nejed, arid excellent talim. Their 
camels are considered inferior to those in Oman as to speed. The 
roads are quite safe for a caravan, but not so for only one or two per- 
sons travelling, as the Bedqpins often attack a few, and rob an^V 
plunder them of all they have. Theyj8a*y that there are in Nejed 
about 130,000 Bedouins belonging to the same tribe as the town 
people. 

The treatment of a foreigner depends on his letter of introduc- 
tion. If he is so lucky as to get a letter from a friend of their chief, 
lie is treated with great hospitality, lias a guard of honor to attend 
him where ver^he^ay please to go, and a horse at his command, &.c. 

The pilgrims from Persia, Bahrein, and the C/oast, start for Mecca 
two months before the Hyjje month, so as to reach Mecca at the 
time. The journey is only a month, but from delays at different 
towns it takes two months to accomplish it. Pilgrims pay at Rhj^udh 
a sum of money according to their means, that is a dollar per camel. 

Horses are the chief article of trade. They feed their horses on 
camels’ milk when young. When old eilougli to ride, viz. 30 mouthsi 
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tfa«y^li*ommence (raining the.ai for war, by accustoming them to 
strange «ightr»i^ all manner of noises^ firing ,of matchloak!!, war 
songS) drums, •&(;. When the horse can bear, these sjghts with- 
out being frightrnedf he is conAder|d^as trainefl for a war horse, 
and a price put upon him. TIfey e^eptfbe tlftRi'to aiywealhers, hot 
or cold; they never protect ih^ either from the sun during the day, 
or the cold at night. Tl^y never clean or rub (rfiem down. They 
never load their horses, and only make use of then* in war. The 
prices are various from 50 dollors to 2 or 3000. They keep mares 
expressly for bfeeding, noting the time of the mare’s delivery, 
&c. When this hapjpene they assemble a number of witnesses, 
writing down the horse’s and mare’s names, date of delivery, &,c. 
They are very careful in keeping an exact account of a horse’s, 
pedigree. They will not allow any interniixluro to take place, 

Butler is the article they generally give to horses when out of 
order; they are never shod. 

Donkies arc brought from Lahsa and the interior to the Coast for 
sale ; they arc fine large animals, and can undergo a great deal of fa- 
tigue, journeying with loads from 2}^ to 3 months at 15 or 18 miles 
per day. They do not allow* any intermixture. These Donkies 
vary in price ib the horses, « 


II . — Memoir on the Inhabitants o f the Maldiva Islands. By Lieu- 
tenant I. A. Young, 1. N., and-Mr, W. Christopher, 1. N. 

Presented by the Right lloiioralMe the Governor in Council. 

Owing to the want of accurate and particular inforinaiioii respect- 
ing the posilion and dangers of the groups composing the Maldiva 
Islands, any near approach to them is generally avoided by naviga- 
tors, except in passing through one wide channel, in the parallel of 
North latitude. Hence the islands being seldom visited, their 
productions, and resources, the language, disposition, customs, &;c. 
of the inhabitants, have remained nearly unkuovTn. Ja appeared 
desirable, therefore, when the Honorable Compaiiy’s^bip Benares 
was sent to survey the islands, that as much information as possible 
should be coljected regarding those subjects. But the iiatura of the 
surveying duties would not admit of familiar intercourse with the 
natives, for the vessel remained so short a time at any one island, 
ikAi the jealousy and suspicion with which the natives regarded her 
pvOsence, were scarcely ovbrcoine before it became nCoesSary lo 



proceed to some other. volunteered to remain at the isUfA on 
the reUrnV)r the B.enares to Bombay, with a view ^ learn /ne lan- 
guage, (which was the principal object,) and to gpin whatever know- 
ledge we could of^he laws.^ci^tonA, &c. of the natives. The per- 
mission of Gq^crnm^iA fiavin^ Keen deceived from Bombay, we took 
the opportunity, while the Benares* w^s atlDochtn, to make such pre- 
parations for our »tay on the islands as s^rnecf necessary, providing 
ourselves, at the same time, with a small supply of vegetable and fruit 
seeds of which, however, we had not the satisfaction of distributing 
more than a small portion amongst the islanders , *1116 greater part 
having been destroyed by vorrniii on ship boa^d. On ihc return of the 
Benares to Malc% or King’s Island, (so called from the residence 
there of the Sultan,) we landed under the directions ofCaptain Mores- 
by, and communicated with I ho authorities, who procured us per- 
mission to remain on the island, and an audience of the Sultan, at 
which we were well received. The preliminary arrangements settled, 
we sent our things on shore, witTi the men from the ship whose ser- 
vices we were premitted to have, and took up our abode in the build- 
ing assigned to us, on the 4ih June, 1834, and on the 6ih the Benares 
left Male for Bombay. * 

During our stay on the islands w^; kept a journt4| from which 
this Memoir has been compiled, containing such information as 
we were able to collect, together with a narrative of our personal 
adventure. Tliat this memoir is very imperfect, and the infor- 
mation in it very defective, we are loo sensible; but we hope some 
allowance will he made for us, in consideration of the short period 
of our residence.* Much time was necessarily spent in acquiring 
a sullicient knowledge of the jauguage for communicating with th^'^ 
natives, and the period which we inteiifjeS to devote to collecting 
iinformation on the above points was curtailed in consequence of 
our sickness, which eventually compelled ns to quit the island. 

* We had been only throo weeks on the tslnridSf when Lieutenant Ybung 
was taken ill with fever, from which he was suilcring, when Mr. Christo- 
pher left Male on^hc 7tli July in a native boat, in company with a 
public olScer, )|fho was deputed by the Sultan to render assistance to the 
crew of a vessel, (which proved to be an Knglish Schooner, the Adonis- 
from the Mauritius,-) wrecked on one of tlie islands of the Cullomandou 
Attol. Thence we returned on the 1^8th of July; Lieutunayt Young, who 
was confined to his bed all that time, was forced to quit Male on the 17tb 
August, with the men from the Benares, all of whom had fallen sick- 
A fbw days after their departure, Mr. Christopher -was taken ill, and after 
struggling against the fever for some time, he was obliged to quit the place 
whtch he did on the fHh September, 
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Tli;ve are iii the.Atto1 (I'here the Sultan reaides, about fifty islands, 
none e^ceeding^^three miles in length, and one in broad^. In 
oorisequence of^heir lowness, not being in general more than five 
feet above the* level of the sea, 6n first approadiiing, vone <\yould 
imagine them to be clusters, or<Tows ol^c^co^ifuf tree^ growing out 
of the ivater. No ^rounefis' found with fhe lead at 2Q0 fathoms depth, 
close on the outside oV the^dorai banks and islands. The descent 
was very abrupt, but it was never observed •that the r 9 ck curved in 
bei'ow’ the surface, tou'lrda the centre of the Attol, so as to lessen 
the base. The natives are of opinion, that the islands decrease in 
number, and gradually ^aste away, by the constant action of the 
surf; but individuals who have stated this, have also acknowledged, 
that within their own recollection, barren sand banks have become 
habitable islands, thickly covered with fruit trees, &c. Of the in- 
crease of a sand bank, one of us (Mr, Christopher) witnessed an 
indisputable proof: on a bank which had risen from the centre of a 
reef, of nearly circular form, add half a mile in diameter, and 
which had at the time attained an elevation of five feet above the 
level of the sen; a piece of driftwood was observed buried two feet 
under the broken pieces of coimI and sand which composed the 
bunk. On th^ outer edge ofj this reef (helween which, and the 
bank, there was a ohanicel a few hundred yards broad and twelve 
feet deep) the brancli coral had nearly risen to the surface, so as to 
receive and break the force of the surf. 

In fairness to the natives it should, however, be stated, in refer- 
ence to their opinion mentioned above, that, on one occasion, he 
(Mr. Christopher) observed the roots of the cocoanut trees below 
high water mark, the trees having be^n destroyed by the salt wa- 
ter. On another, he saw cojoaimt trees growing, the roots of which 
were laid bare by the water ; and another fact noticed by him was, 
that of a mosque at Male being disconnected from the* island by the 
surf washing away the interidediatc sand. 

The island of Mal^% where the Sultan resides, is situated about the 
centre of the Attol. On approaching it, the view is of the same char- 
acter as that of all the other islands ; but, on neahng it, boats are 
seen at anchor off the town, which consists of huts raised under the 
shade of the spreading branches of the cocoanut, and surrounded by 
fruit trees of yarious kinds. The town is regularly laid out, the 
streets being straight and long, running in parallel lines, intersected 
at intervals by others at right angles. The houses have, in general, 
a yard, or compound, attached where fruit and flowers are produced. 
One of the latter, the jessamine, is very plentiful, scattering, when 
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blooming, a delicious periume through the streets. Thu island ale 
is about*one mile in- length, -by three-fourths in breadth. * It is sur- 
rounded on three by a wall o(icoral, aboUt il50*juirds from the 

beach, and nearly all 4]^^whscji,*beinff roughly^iiilt up occaslionally 
with a little laHor, affords excellent shelter ato the boats of the na- 
tives, there being from six to twelve lbet.depth of water within it on 
the northern side. *On this side stands the ^incipal fort of the island, 
eqiii-distant frdm the eastern and western extremities. Tffe other de- 
fences on Male are scarcely worthy of remark. The fort, being at 
present filled up with earth, is a solid mass, in height about twenty 
feet, faced with stone, and on it are moiinfbd ten guns, which, 
though very old and almost useless, are taken care of by being cov- 
ered in. As no native inscription is to be found on this fort, simi- 
lar to those on the bastion built at the angles of the wall that partly 
surrounds the islands, and as it exhibits signs of more skill than has 
been evinced in the other defences, which appear to have been con- 
structed by the natives, having a round front and a gentle slope up- 
wards from the inner line cf the base, it seems probable that it is an 
ereclion of the Portuguese. It is surmounted by a high flag-staff, 
and on either side a wall with bastions at intervals extends from it, 
stretching along the beach, and incl<jsin*g the island on all sides except 
the south, which is inaccessible to boats, owing to an unbroken reef 
nearly dry, running parallel with the beach at a distance of three 
hundred yards. The wall, however, is at present in ruins, though it 
must be a comparatively late work, since it does not appear from La- 
val’s book, that it existed when he was on the island. The Sultan’s 
palace is a large upper-roomed house, with a peaked roof, covered 
with thick sheet copper in a Called enclosure, which is surrounded* 
by a shallow moat, comprising an area ofabout a quarter of a square 
mile. Within this space there is also a well built magazine, besides 
several other houses, and a neat buildisig raised on stone arches, 
from which the ladies witness the games exhibited before the court 
on festivals. One of the ivemf m toned buildings is said to contain 
a variety of arins,^rid tnk. i‘ fun: wrecked vessels; and it is 

currently reported and iK'Hoved, liia; there is a tank near the palace 
filled with ambergris. , 

We were at first ni a house belonging to one of the 

Viziers, or Sultan's coLiiisellors, sr.imtcd without the space enclosed 
by the moat, having a small conipoiind, in which we put down some 
pine-apples, melons, yams, but we were not long enough on the 
island to witness the result of our labors though, while we remain- 
ed there, the young plantation seemed to be thriving. The situa- 



the hous'h was in lome replete a^good one; but it was so 
surrounded wikh treesi that there was not a free circufatibn of air. 
On this heiit^ represented by ^s to the authori^a, theymost kind- 
ly offered to erect a* house on wimteser we might select, and 
we pointed out one, whigh was opei^to the breeze, ^nd in a retired 
situation; but lias was putcof the town, it did not suit the bead 
people, who said they wbhed us to lire amongst them, stating as a 
reason thA they coi^fd then better learif, and mord readily attend 
fo, our wants and comforts. We willingly acceded to their wishes 
and were shewn a bouse belonging to one of the Viziers, which, 
afler a few slight altdrations, made a comfortable domicile. It had 
a boarded floor raised on piles about four feet from the ground, and 
being in a tolerably good situation, the circulation of air was not 
much obstructed. 

Laval states, that much of the water on Male was unwholesome, 
and that he esteemed it a privilege to be allowed to have a supply 
of the water which was used by the head people. We found wells 
very common all over the island, few compounds being without one; 
but we never beard that the patives entertained such an opinion 
as be has expressed, respecting the quality of the water. Our host, 
the Vizier, and his family u^ed the water of the well in the yard, 
and we folloVved their example. Mr. Christopher, however, care^ 
fully abstained from drinking unboiled water during the whole of 
his residence ; hut as his health was better on landing, this fact 
alone may be insufRcient to account for his preserving it longer 
thap the rest of the party. 

The inhabitants of these islahds'have, in general, a pleasing cast 
'of countenance, and in color they mbch resemble the Musalmansof 
India. Their general height is below the European standard, about 
five feet two inches. On Male many exhibit, in their physical con- 
formation, an admixture of tjie African, doubtless from the Zanzibar 
slaves, occasionally imported by the Muscat vessels ; but the pro- 
portion of persons of this description to the whole population is in- 
considerable. Some individuals here of the higbm’ orders have a 
much fairer complexion than the common people, whibh is, probably, 
attributable to descent from Persian stock. It is a remarkable pe- 
culiarity that the skin of the natives almost universally, is marked 
with stains on many parts of their bodies, or blotches of a lighter 
color than the natural skin. The ordinary dress of the men con- 
sists of short drawers, with a cloth wrapped round the waist, and 
another about the head, the^aistclotb being twisted into a knot in the 
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front, which is supported by a string encircling the loins^ j^he 
head pepple wear, in additioiij an embroidered sash silk ot cot- 
ton about the waist,^ and on Fri4jays, when, attending the grand 
mosque, a kmd of Arirt (whiteKreadhing to theiancles, with adurban 
of the same coj^r. Thhlnen anare their heads, but are free to allow 
as much of the hair of the fac^to grcyr aa^hey like. The women’s 
habiliments consist merely of a cloth wragped rounJ the waist, de- 
scending to the knees, which is secured by a string, and » long shirt: 
also a cloth tied round the head. In contradiftinctioii to the men, 
they allow their hair to grow long, and fasten it up behind. Like 
their sex everywhere else, thny are food oforqpments for the person, 
though the number and variety of articles for this purpose which 
they possess, are very limited. They wear bangles, d&c. and their 
ears are pierced when very young, all round the edges of which they 
hang light trinkets. The men wear none. 

Their houses are ill built and dark, having at most only one small 
window, and frequently none at alT; in fact, they are but large sized 
huts with a peaked roof. In general about twenty-eight feet long 
by twelve broad, and tifteen feet high to the top of the roof, ’fhey 
are made of a substantial frame work*of wood, thatched all over with 
cocoanut leaves ; the floor is plastered^ and the sides are sometimes 
boarded ; a partition near the middle divides the house into two 
rooms, one of which is private, and the other open to all visitors. 
In this public room there are two ranges of seats; the one on the right 
side on entering, is considered the most honorable, and the other on 
the left, (carried across the house,) is appropriated for the common 
people. The degree of respect mtended to be shewn to any indivi- 
dual, is marked by the seat to jyhich he is invited. Inferiors always^ 
receive the king’s relations, and other hqptf men, standing, and re- 
main so while they are present, unless invited by them to be seated. 
Some of the houses contain a few articles of furniture, such as a 
small tal)le, chairs, and boxes or trunks. ^Though it would be thought 
improper to enter the private, or women’s apartment, females are not 
kept from the view of strangers, or in a state of exclusion, as in most 
Mahomedan societies, 'fhey enjoy every reasonable liberty, of 
which, as well as of the kindness of their dispositions, we had a 
pleasing evidence in a visit which we received from some ladies of 
rank during our sicknes. They do not, however, eat along with 
the men, but after them. Marriage is not very early engaged in, but 
a plurality of wives is allowed: few, however, .are able to support 
more than one wife, which -decidedly contributes to the happiness of 
both parties. So far as we could observe, there prevailed, very ge- 
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aer4y«>4ilttutttal «fiectida.betwcen husband and wife. Intrigues, 
howmV, are uncommon^ and the'men show^ no emalV ingenuity 
4 A carrying thejn on^ when the ijlieit correspondence is with a mar- 
rjed woman. * For a widow to life with a favojit# without marriage, 
ta not accounted criminal, andscarc^^lisfrac^^ul. yWiiat is very 
remarkable, however, A ttiat there arfi none of that degraded class of 
human beings, profeised m’dstitutes, on these islands. Children of 
both sexes gre required to read the Koran tjiirough, under the tuition 
of priests of the inferior order, and their lesson is begun very early, — 
at three years of age. To be able to read, is all that appears to be 
thought necessary, anc^it is not pretended tiiut more is attempted to 
be taught. When once through the Koran, the children receive no 
further instructions, except being initiated in the ceremonials of re- 
ligion. The teachers are permitted by the parents to use a barba- 
rous mode of punishing^the children, if they show an aversion to learn 
Arabic, namely, that of squeezing lime-juice into their eyes, be- 
sides flogging and beating. As thfs cruel practice does not accord 
with the general character of the people, it is probably permitted 
only under a deep sense of the great importance of that branch of 
education in a religious point of As to a knowledge of writing, 
the children are left to acquire.it Tuc ri selves, if they feel inclined, in 
the best way they can, aed hence. t./iscs the r'cat difficulty experienc- 
ed in determining either the true .'•ound oi ietiers, or the orthogra- 
phy of words. Most of the boys, however, from a prevailing passion 
for music, soon gain a knowledge of the character, as all songs are 
written in it from the Persian or Hindoostauee, there being very few 
in their own language. 

The young children are covered wuh ornaments of diflerent met- 
als, according to the weallb^of the parents, to distinguish them from 
those whose parents are poorer. All go unclothed until about five 
or six years of age, and cleanliness is much attended to. 

The men are in general oFan indolent habit, and disinclined to 
work, although they readily assist each other, willingly exerting 
themselves where strength is required, as in launching boats, &c. 
and when public duties are to. be performed, are carried 
through with spirit, at least on King’s Island, At this place the in- 
hebitauts pay no taxes, that is, they are exempt from contributions 
exacted from }be rest of the Sultan’s subjects. They, therefore, do 
not feel any obligation to work beyond providing for the demands of 
nature, and this they acquire by becoming dependents of any of the 
^chiefs, most of whom retain as many followers as they may be able to 
support, a large retinue beiifjo; considered a sign of rank and power. 
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The laboring clttsaes, 4Kxdtiaive of those 'engaged in pursu^ Con< 

nectedtwiih trade, follow varidus etnployraents, fromjHhich th^ draw 

the means of snlyistence; the mo^ common of these are, fobing, 

gathering ^ocoailbts, drawjn|jtodl]y, weaving cloth/ and collecting 

the small colll^‘ie8. TRMomestic duttes are mostly attended to by the 

women. They also beat ouf the fibres ftf the cocoanut busk, afier 

it has been soaked, separate the thick fr(|pi the thin, and twist tliem 

with the fingers into yacn ; make mats, prepare the baead-fruit for 

keeping, by slicing and drying it in the snn? extract ^oil from Ihe 

nuts, spin cotton, and dye thread for the loom ; make sweetmeats of 

minced cocoanut, jaggery and sugar-candy, ^nd wait on the men at 

their meals. Both sexes appear to derive much enjoyment from a 

habit of walking about in the open air in the moonlight, in which all 

classes indulge till a late hour. They seldom, during the period of 

the full moon, go to bed before 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, and 

then rarely rise again before noon. They have three meals a day; 

one shortly after rising, another about six hours later, and the third 

just before retiring to rest. 

The principal articles of food are the following, rice, fish, (the 
Bonito most commonly used dried,)* bread-fruit prepared in various 
ways, but most palatable when sliced thin, and fried crisp, though 
in any form it is not accounted wholesome*^ probably from the fruit 
being plucked immature, cocoanuts, jaggery, and occasionally a few 
fruits and vegetables. All these are produced on the island, except 
the rice, which is brought from abroad. This forms the largest con- 
stituent of every meal, being considered necessary for the preserva'* 
tion of health, and is generally dressed mixed with grated cocoanut. 
A few articles, such as tea, cq^ee, sugar, &c. are imported from the 
Coast, for those who can afford such luxuries. Oil is sometimes us- 
ed in cookery, when variety is desired, but the preparations in which 
it enters, though relished by the natives, are very unsavoury to tho 
palate of a stranger. There are a few^sheep and cows on King’s Is- 
land, some of which are slaughtered on festivals, and occasionally 
for the Sultan’s kitchen. The head people object to private iiidivi-' 
d'uals possess^g^ny, alleging that the fruit trees, which overtop the 
enclosures, would soon be destroyed by them. Their loyalty, how- 
ever, or perhaps some less elevated feeling, will not allow them to^ 
demur to such damage when caused by the Sultanas cattle. 'Fhe cus- 
tom of chewing betel-nut, with its usual accompaniments of betel- 
teaf, chnnam, kaat,* and tobacco, is common amongst all classes. 
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of tire arms is 6nly just being acquired amongst the Maldi- 
vians. To be aUe to shoot with a musKet, is considered ncf mean ac- 
complishment; Uie digniljr of the.Fandtarhee even pot bein^ lessen- 
ed by his employing hours daily iif kill^^^crows! The principal men 
are very anxious to learn the use oftiie{[reat*|^d. Th^ew old rusty 
cannon on the island are*, h^vrev^r, harSly available for practice, and 
powder and shot are scarcq, * • 

On festivals, feats of strength and skill are exhibited, under rules and 
restrictions tq^ prevent mjury, or danger, to the performers. Wrest- 
ling, which formed part of these games, was lately prohibited, as some 
of the parties were inju^d by the falls they got. The weapons em- 
ployed in these exercises are swords, spears, and the quarter-staff, to 
teach the use of which, and prepare the several actors, there are mas- 
ters appointed by the Sultan. It is not deemed beneath the dignity 
of the principal men to take part in these games. We, on one oc- 
casion saw an officer of high rank, the Hiiideggeree, or Public Treas- 
urer, amongst the players at quarter-staff ; and we were told that 
the former Sultan not unfrequently entered the lists with his subjects. 

There is a barbarous religious observance practised, which, how- 
ever, is reprobated by the head mdh, though they, and even the Sultan, 
generally attend to witness it. cThe company being assembled, the 
performers step forth singly, and lacerate their bodies in various ways, 
by cutting themselves with knives, or passing spears, or iron bars, 
through their flesh. A Chittagong trader, who had been invited to 
witness these performances, stated to us the next day, that he was so 
shocked at what he saw, that he could not wait the conclusion. Some 
of the actors thrust an iron bar of the thickness of a man’s Anger, 
tl^ough the fleshy part of the cheeks, gassing it in from one side of 
the face, and drawing it out gX the other. Others cut themselves all 
over the arms, back, and head, with knives. Having been informed 
that the Emir-el-Bahr had presided, Mr. Christopher went to his 
house, and was shown the vaAous instruments used at these revolt- 
ing rites. Amongst them was a spear (the largest) with a blade 5 in- 
ches broad, and a staff 3 inches in diameter, and 12 feet long. The 
Emir informed him that this ponderous instrumentSvag for the pur- 
pose of being passed through the thigh. To effect this, an incision, 
lie said, was Arst made with a knife, and the operator, with the as- 
sistance of onu of his pupils, holding the spear, (it being too heavy 
for the former to sustain the whole weight in such a Bituation,)8teBd- 
ily passed it through, while an assistant or two raised the flesh to 
dilate the incision. The master professes to be able, by the power 
of charms, to cheek any haemorrhage, but acknowledges that no 
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charms will avail to prevent .a moderate imoe of bl|«d. Ollgll 

this il & rite of Pagan or Hindoo origin, the people believe that the 
Koran coniinand| such perfonnaiibea by Hue Musabnans, and it is 
very common for n\iey \p be Mied, as jugglers are, to exhibit to stran- 
gers. V ,* , . 

Like all Mahomedans, the Maldivians burf thoir dead, the body 
being attended to the grave by the reldtions and friends of the de- 
ceased. During our slay at Mai4, the gragdmother olf the Sultan 
died. The body was conveyed to the mosque, where prayers were 
read over it. The men who carried her coilin walked on cowries, 
which (to the value of 100 rupees) were Arewed on the road from 
the house. As the procession moved on, handfuls of the small cop- 
per coin (hfty ofSvhich go to a rupee) were scattered, for which the 
lower orders of the people in the train kept up a scramble, very much 
out of character with the occasion^ and ill according with the rest of 
the scene. All the men were aUired in full costume, consisting of a 
red waist cloth with black and white borders, and a head'piece cor- 
responding to it, both of native manufacture. At the burial a gaudy 
canopy of cloth of various colors, .supported on four poles, was ele- 
vated over the body, and the Fatha was read. After a temporary hut 
had been erected over the grave f<fr the readers of the Koran, the 
company adjourned to the Sultan’s palace, to parkake of a dinner pre^ 
pared for them. It is customary for the relatives, and those who 
wish to show their respect for the memory of the departed, to hire 
people to read the Koran, and sing portions from it day and night. 
They are careful in erecting tombstones over their lost relatives, to 
preserve the date of their death, the anniversary of which is observ- 
ed by alms-giving and prayef, Qn the park of the surviving members 
of the family. When passing the grave of a near relation, it is cus- 
tomary to pause awhile, and repeat the Fatha. This is also done at 
tombs erected over holy men, or reputed saints, if the passenger has 
time, otherwise a salaam is made. The graves of the Sultans have 
each a building erected over them, all of the same form, about 10 
feet long, 7 br^d, and 10 high, with a peaked roof, the sides being 
built of coraVstone, covered with ornamental carving, except where 
at intervals a smooth surface has been left, for Arabic sentences. Over 
the entrance is hung a cloth marked with a few words written in 
large characters. A remarkable object on the island is a tomb erect- 
ed over the remains of a person, who is regarded by the natives as 
the most eminent of their saints. The building, which is surmount- 
ed by a cupola and a short spire, is 30 feet high ; the gate, over 
which a lantern is placed, is of copper net work. There are several 



fnoiiiqX«'in the^wn; also a tower 40 feet high, from whtc^ the crier 
calls the faithful to prayer at the appointed hours. 

Crimes of a heintrus character scarcely hearf^ of on -these is- 
lands, and even theft and personal viefejMce fit rare oecurrence, 
from the severity of the puciishmeni whjch they would 4raw down on 
the offender. One of the worsC features in the character of the na- 
tives is their sensuality, which may be observed in their intrigues, 
and shews itself in the topics they are so prone to introduce in their 
ordinary conversation, a habit which is not reprobated by any class: 
The law for checVing the extension and indulgence of this passion, 
is exceedingly severe, lint its wisdom appears more unquestionable 
than its efficacy. The obscene expressions, so commonly employed 
in India, are not in use amongst these islanders. They, however, 
when they quarrel, generally taunt each other by casting reflections 
on the legitimacy of the birth of the individual addressed ; thus they 
say, your " father is doubtful,*' &o. 

During the early part of our residence, we did indeed hear of 
certain transactions, which, if true, would have stamped with de- 
ceit and treachery, the character of these islanders, but subsequent 
Observation induced us to attach little credit to the reports in ques- 
tion. We allude to certain reports of the crews of wrecked vessels 
alleged to have suffered inhumane treatment at the hands of the na- 
tives; but the statements of those individuals who weie said to have 
witnessed the facts when questioned by us, marked as they were by 
consistency and with every appearance of truth, greatly strengthened 
our suspicion of the incorrectness of the accounts which had reach- 
ed us. It is true the natives generally showed much reserve and un- 
willingness to converse oirthe subject of the reports in question, but 
the same feelings were alno manifested in regard to particulars con- 
nected with the present state of the islands, and to passing, as well 
as past, events. It is not all improbable that traders visiting Male, 
hearing some accounts of shipwrecas, or seeing in the possession 
of the natives articles which not being usually imported, could only 
have been acquired from vessels driven amongst ihcrjislauds, observ- 
ing also the backwardness of the natives to answer inquiries respect- 
ing those matters, and attributing this to a desire to conceal the facts, 
though they are equally incommunicative on every subject relating to 
the affairs of the islands, it is. we think, not unlikely that under such 
circumstances; the traders would, out of such questionable materials 
conjure up tales of murder and bloodshed, which had no foundation 
io fact. We ourselves were^at first inclined to credit some of the 
reports of this nature which we heard, and Lieutenant Young con- 
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siilered it liis duly to address the S<ip6ririteudcnt Of the Indt^ij^avy, 
to makft known to him what. we had heard respecting one particular 
case, in which a v^s^el driven on shore on SI ale, was ^stated to have 
been pliim^rcd by tji^natii(p^ ^vho, it was Alleged, murdered the 
crew, and fbifud much treasure on board.^ JVe were led to doubt 
the Irnlh of the statement, from a cc^versation^we 4&d with a native 
of Chittagong, wito had been thirty-Ave jiears an exile in the Suadi- 
va Attol, whiflier he had*becii banished for having purclfased stolen 
goods. On the accession of the present Sultan, he, with many othef^, 
was released from the operation of his sentence, anfl permitted to re- 
turn. When the abovementioned wreck occurred, he was resident 
trader at Male, and some of the particulars relating to it he had from 
the native portion^of the orew. The vessel, he slated, was a iner- 
chaiitmiiii of large size from Sural, bound to the INIauritius, having 
on board specie, being the plunder obtained by the Frenchmen on 
boani, during a privateering cj|‘uizc. When she w'as wrecked, 
the French ofAcers and men were in a sickly slate. During their 
stay at Male, tliey were occu|)ied in gel ting the dollars from tiie ves- 
sel’s hold, into which it appears the rock had worked, and when they 
had got out all they could, they w'ere provided with a passage to the 
continent. One of them, however, remained behind from clioicc. 
flc turned Musulman, married on the island, ^gid died in 183J, 
leaving an only daughter who is now married. Many dollars, it ap- 
pears, were found after the departure of the French, who gave up 
the search owing chicQy to the diAiculty of getting at them, and the 
sickness amongst their party. As our informant, who stood a close 
cross-examination, was coiisisloiit in his account, and had apparent- 
ly no motive for deceiving usf or concealing the truth, his statemeyt 
ajipcars more entitled to credit than thc*otlier version of the story, 
resting, as it does, merely on vague reports. 

As to the reserve observed by the natives, it seemed to us to bo 
ihe effect of a vague feeling of apprehension, lest information given 
to foreigners might be used to their disadvantage. The Viziers hav- 
ing never left the islands, their views arc, of course, very narrow^ 
and, ill their ^norance of every thing beyond their own “ little 
world,” the small amount of treasure possessed by the Government, 
might appear to their eyes a great temptation to the Knglish to gain 
possession of the island, an event which, it is believed* has been pre- 
dicted in some old tradition. The head men towards the latlcr part 
of our stay became very communicative, hut it would have been im- 
prudent for us, even then, to appear tcjp inquisitive, and we were 
careful not to touch upon any subject likely to excite tlieir suspi- 
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eiaifk^ When this'feeling was lulled, our iiftcrcourse with them be- 
Qame-very'agreeable ; points in their character were developed, which 
h gave us much pleasure to obs^ve, and a decided improvement took 
place, not only in thdir conduct to^s^d^ us^ but also in/hat of the 
islanders in general. 00*^0 

Of the character apd disf^osi^on of the natives we were impressed 
on the wliole, with rather sfavorable opinion. They are a quiet, peace- 
able race, ^hospitable ^and kind to stran^en^, though suspicious and 
distrustful of them. IJ 11 acquainted, indeed, with the practice of the 
higher virtues, ti'ut equsdiy unfamiliar with vice in its darker forms ; 
with desires and wants circumscribed and limited, and the means of 
satisfying them attainable without much labor, they have little in- 
citement to increased exertion, for the purpose of augmenting their 
productions; and hence, in all probability, the little attention paid 
to the improvement of their resources, and the absence of all care 
segarding the amelioration of their condition. The apathy and in- 
difference evinced by them on these subjects seem, however, to result 
in a great measure, from a feeling of contentment, though of a spu- 
rious kind. 

Towards each other the natives are kind and friendly, and to their 
own kindred very affectionate, of which we saw many pleasing in- 
stances in their a^.tendaiice upon the sick. Humanity and charity 
are virtues in great esteem, but in relieving the wants of their fellow 
creatures, they do so with ostentation. 

The installation of the present Sultan took place before our land- 
ing. We were, however, at Male when the umbrella was elevated 
over a younger brother of the Sultan, .1 ceremony which betokens 
efigibility for future sovereignty, and is performed tainark the line 
of succession. On this occasion there were great rejoicings in the 
town. Guns were fired, and the public were entertained in the 
evening with games, at the conclusion of which they were treated to 
a grand feast. On this day the j^ng prince was for the first time 
seen in public. l*he ceremony partakes of a religious character, 
inasmuch as the heir-apparent is required to proceed in procession 
to the mosque, and' to the tombs of the principal sakr^ts, to repeat 
the Fatha. The umbrella being one of the insignia of sovereignty, 
none but the Sultan can have it carried over him. On one occasion 
Hamed Diddue, when 011 a fishing excursion, having had an awning 
spread over his boat, caused not a little dissatisfaction amongst the 
natives, who are exceedingly jealous of the Sultan's dignity, but he 
seemed to disregard their murmurs, and remarked that there was noth- 
ing disrespectful towards his sovereign in what he had done. On- 
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another occasion, one of us having an umbrella, "invUed a ^ 
come under its shade, but he declined the oifer. 

During, our residence, the Sultai|«was never seen acbfoad except on 
public occ^ioiis, wl^eii he iigat iittended by a* body-guard of about 
20 men, and^every means was resorted t^ ip order to produce an 
impression of state and dignity. On Fjidays yhei^ he proceeded to 
the mosque, a louQ blast of a trumpet announced his leaving the 
palace for th&t purpose.* His habiliments were alway9 suitable to 
his rank, according to the fashion and notions prevailing in the Eaft. 
But he wore no jewels on his person. The ciistolns and etiquette 
observed in the Durbar, are remarkable for their simplicity. The 
courtiers and officers take their stations according to iheir respective 
ranks. No salulation is expected. All persons, subjects, are how- 
ever required to wear dresses of native manufacture, when they come 
into the Sultan’s presence. 

The climate of the Maldivas ag regards the feeling, is neither op- 
pressive nor disagreeable. It cannot, however, be said to be saiu* 
brious, judging from its influence on the natives, as well as on our 
party at Male, and on the officers anjd crew of the vessels during tlie 
survey. The latter suffered mostly from two diseases ; the Beri-beri 
which attacked the Indians only, and generally proved fatal, and iu- 
flammation of the bowels, to which both natives aiyl Europeans were 
very subject. No case of ague occurred in the ship, but, during 
our residence on shore, this disease manifested itself amongst us, and 
not an individual of the party escaped. Amongst the islanders the 
prevalence of intermittent fever was the only distinguishable effect 
of the climate upon them. They described the malady as difficult 
to be got rid of, and that those whom it aflacked generally suffered 
for years from its periodical visitations ; 4he duration of each attack 
being in some cases only a few days, and in others a month. Few 
remedies are resorted to by the nativci^in such cases ; an infusion of 
grounded pepper is given as a drink, and fires are placed under the 
patient’s bed during the cold fit, but dependence is chiefly placed in 
a full and nourishing diet, which is invariably prescribed ; spices 
being also ocoM^nally used as stimulants, even when the fever is 
accompanied with violent, pains in the stomach. These pains are 
most severe during the cold fit. Ther^e are no other bodily ailments 
to which the inhabitants are peculiady subject, except the cutaneous 
eruption, the very name of which is banished from polite European 
society. It is very common, as are coughs, &c. the usual concom- 
itants of a humid atmosphere. The natives pretend to no skill in 
medicine. Some spicery, the simple purgatives ordinarily used iu 
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Indi^Hnd afe^ vegetable compounds used ^and generally with much 
success) as poultices, comprise their Pharinacopia. Grey hefids arc 
not uncommop,' and theiaged dipnoi appear ir^ ^neral emaciated. 
From the inforrnalion*which we collected, 70 vgars is no^onsidered 
unusual. The young nyeij are,* in general, robust and •well formed, 
though neither rfimaickably bonff nor muscular. There is said to be 
a greater than the usual mortality amongst childrd^i, and many per- 
sons who hSd families,^lamentcd that compjtratively fehr children at- 
tained maturity, the number being in general not more than one in 
four or five. 

The weather duringHhe N. E. monsoon is very mild, and the air, 
cooled by occasional showers, is then very ]>leasant. * The S. W. 
monsoon, however, is exceedingly violent, and attended with much 
rain, which often pours incessantly for days together. 

The average range of the thermometer is from 80° to 64° during 
December, the coldest season ; in April, from 65° to in the day, 
and generally 80° in the night. The winds moderate the solar heat, 
and prevent its being so oppressive as might be supposed from the 
height of the thermometer. 

The different written characters found on tombstones on the Mal- 
diva islands, are of three kind^. The most ancient are called by the 
natives Dewchi Hakura,* which in all likelihood were used by the 
first inhabitants, but now the knowledge of them is nearly lost, being 
conhaed to a few individuals. In the Bouthern Atlols, a knowledge 
of this writing appears to have been retained longest, for it is not 
remembered in the Northern ones at all, whereas orders are now 
written at Male in this character, for the inhabitants of the South 
Attols. No old manuscripts with this* character are preserved. One 
peculiarity in the alphabet ts, that some of the consonants change 
their form according to the various vowel-sounds with which they 
are united, the construction pf the letter being altogether different. 
This character is written from the lefl hand. 

The next is the Arabic, which is written in two different ways, the 
old and new; but the old method of forming iite liners is now dis- 
continued. From the appearance of the lombston^s^ it is evident 
that the Dewehi character was in use prior to this, for the freshest 
inscription in that character bore more signs* of age, than any we 
have seen in the Arabic. The multitude of inscriptions in the latter 
character, is an evidence that it was very extensively spread and 
known throughout the islands. Both of these characters were inva- 
iriably carved in relief. Tl\e modern Arabic character was appa- 
rently introduced about the same lime as the present native writing. 
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The modern alplialiet*contaiiis eighteen leUera* and itj C9I/1 by 
the natives Gabali-Tuna. There are some auxiJiaryJetlers in.it, dc^ 
rived from the Ar^bjp and Persian, <in common use, iiut not includ* 
ed in the a^habet. ^It is from the rigltt hand, and was intro- 

duced wlien fhe Portuguese ^&rrison*were ijvercome, and Mahome- 
danism re-established by a chief and^meji from^thc J^forthern Attols, 
and is now used throughout the islands. The language spoken is sub- 
stantially the^ame in aihthe Attols, though the Southerti ones have 
a dialect of their own ; and as they possessed a knowledge of the Ai- 
cient writing longest, it is very probable that their tlialect will have 
the most resemblance to the language of liic Aborigines, for, in 
consequence of the intercourse with Bengal and other parts, the lan- 
guage now spoken at Male, is intermixed with many foreign words. 

'fhere are several kinds of Tana writing ; and we are inclined to 
think that the one at pre.sent used, was not so generally adopted un- 
til within the last hfiy years, as ^any tombstones are evidently in- 
scribed in a character differing from the Gabali-Tana : the letters nt 
least have a different sound, and the signs used for vowels are dif- 
ferent. 

l^ctters of the alphabet are used as numerals, and they reckon by 
twelves, as we do by tens. • 

The possessor of the Attols is ahereditufy prinqe designated Sul- 
tan, who is an absolute monarch, though governing by laws, partly 
derived from the Koran, but principally from established custom. 
Acting under his authority are various officers, to whom are assign- 
ed specific duties, and the superintendence of particular departments 
of public affairs. Six are appointed Viziers, or Councillors, to the 
Sultan. He very frequcntlj^ consults wi^i them, a, custom which 
tends much to cherish a reciprocal confidence. Although the Vizi- 
ers have the privilege of offering advice, they possess no authority 
to control the Sultan, but the influence which they acquire from their 
situations, often enables them, indirectly, to restrain him from ar- 
bitrary exertion of power, or from adopting measures injurious to the 
public interests, by exciting the people to remonstrate in a body. 
All instance attach a course having been adopted with success, was 
related to us. It occurred during the late Sultan’s reign. Towards 
the close of his life he felt a desire to visit Mecca, but his own fi- 
nances being insufficient to meet the necessary expenses, he sent an 
order to the Hindeggeree, or public treasure!, to supply the defici- 
ency. The Viziers, it seems, did not much approve of the contem- 
plated pilgrimage, and less so of the ptended drain on the public 
funds, but still they would not venture themselves openly to oppose 



eithelt^^aeure. They, however, instigated ihe populace to proceed 
to the Jlindeggeree, and to protest agaijisl such .an appropriation of 
the public mon^*, w^iclijiad the effect ofprevenjiii^ the accomplish- 
ment of'ihe Sultan’s design. Anothp^cjieck ag^ainst un^t and ty- 
rannical proceedingB^n^his part, is th^ Example furnished by the fate 
(the tradition of^hich is ^iniligr amongst the people) of a late Sul- 
tan, who was put to death) by his subjects, who^ feelings he had 
excited by treating their religious observanees with derision, and a 
veiietated Fandiarhee with contempt. 

The privilege bf extending clemency to offenders belongs exclu- 
sively to the Sultan, thqjugh it is seldom exercised without the coun- 
ael and advice of the Viziers, whether a free pardon be granted or 
not, or the sentence only mitigated, and whether leniency be shown 
in consideration of extenuating circumstances, or. as is often the 
case, out of regard to the rank, family. &c. of the offender. 

The next in authority to the Sultan, and who shares with him in 
the respect and veneration of the people, is Ihc Fandianhee, iu whom 
are united the two offices of head of the church, and chief magis- 
trate. The reverence with which he is regarded, indicates the sin- 
cerity of the islanders in their belief of the Mahomedan tenets. His 
decisions, as magistrate, arc always received with deference, and the 
natives in general^shew, they entertain a high sense of the im- 
portance of his duties, particularly that of interpreter of the Koran, 
he being the only person amongst them who has a competent know- 
ledge of the Arabic, for a purpose considered so necessary. Under 
him^ in his sacerdotal capacity; are Naibs. or deputies, culled also 
Katibu, who if not employed in othec Attols, lead the worship in the 
n^squeson King’s Island^ where six cwr seven usually reside. I'hey 
ar« considered as pupiJs oi«the Fandiarhee, and from among their 
number, when he dies, a successor is chosen, the appointment being 
almost always bestowed on the individual considered by the former 
ittcumbenX, as most worthy of it. The Naibs are usually employed 
in transcribing passages from the Koran, relating chiefly to obser- 
vances and ceremonies, with an explanation in the Maldivian langu- 
age, for distribution in the different Attols. Theylema also referred 
io, both by individuals and by the public authorities, when any affair 
of moment is in contemplation, to declare auspicious days for such 
undertakings.* 

Next in order to the Naibs are the Muddins, of whom there are 
several, one being attached to jpach mosque to see it kept in order, 
and to lead the prayers in the absence of a superior. It is also his 
4utj to proclaim aloud tlie time for the performance of worship; and 



under his charge are llifi tombs of the several sdint|, who ve^se m 
the graveyard. Ha must see that lamps are kept conalanlly burning 
at night, -and the.^asid before the ^ors kept simotlf jind clean. 

On all stands wl^cre^ thortil are 40 male iriliabitanls, a Kaiibn is 
stationed totead in religious ^xercises aiyl cereinonies^ and to settle 
disputes. Marriages are solemnizeckand contracted before him. Not 
being in receipt ftf any allowances from^he Government, he is sup- 
ported by tlid islanders, *011(1 is a principal m^n among them. 

The Viziers were formerly called Muskull, signifying elder, whi&h 
title is now obsolete, that ofWazeerhee being at pre*sent used. There 
are, as before stated, six Viziers, who form fhc King’s Council, and 
are executive magistrates in the different quarters of the town where 
they respectively reside, exercising authority also over all the soldiers 
belonging to their respective quarters. When an offender has been 
found guilty by the Fandiarhee, it is the duty of the V‘izier, to whose 
quarter he belongs, to see the s§ntcncc enforced. The Viziers su- 
perintend public works and undertakings, such as building up the 
wall that protects the boats from the swell, and, in fact, the execu- 
tion of all orders issued by the Sultan. They are appointed by the 
Sultan, and are removable at pleasure. On their installation, they 
receive from the Sultan a staff ofofflfce, which they carry when at- 
tending on his person, on public occasionS, and in his processrons 
to the mosque, The nomination is proclaimed in all the streets 
of Male, by the public crier, who blows a trumpet to attract attention. 
We were informed that an oath of allegiance was administered to 
them and other public ofRcers. The Vizier first in rank, who is styl- 
ed Durimind, is Chief or General of the army. The second called 
Hakura, has no distinct duty* and the thisd who has .the supervision 
of all maritime affairs, is called Witk>no< 6 hadander. The remaining 
three Viziers, viz. the fourth, Famcderi ; fifth, Mafae ; and sixth,. 
Dahara, have no particular duties assigned to them. 

The Hindeggeree, who is public treasurer and accountant, cof- 
lects the revenue of the different Attols, which is paief in produce, 
goods, &c. These he sends in the Government boats, on account 
of the Governfflent, to Bengal, and to iHe different trading ports. 

The emoluments of the Nakodas of those boasts, are derived from 
the privilege allowed them of carrying on trade on their own ac- 
count. The Hindeggeree is vested with authority tt> enforce the 
payment of revenue when a complaint is made to him by the Attol- 
wari, or, if no representation is fortiarded, the Attol-wari is called 
upon by him to explain the cause of dqfsult in the transmission of 
the established dues. The present Hindeggeree is considered of 
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equal^<B^k wit^ the Viziers, and possesses Considerable influence in 
the carnmiinity : under him are accountants of revenue and* trade, 
with clerks to.a9sisf iu these duties. » 

The 'Euiir-el-Bahr, an Arabic tiUdj whic^h ejigidfies ^icf of the 
Sen, is a kind fo Master- 9 ,ttendant of^Mal^, He visfts the vessels 
that arrive, and distributes Uieduty levied on merchandize, lie is 
very useful to all strangeri^by attending to their wants, and affording 
them assistance, whicl^Jie is rcquried to do'by authority. 

The Attol-wari is a governor^ or chief of a division of islands call- 
ed an Aitol. rie has not the power of punishing ofienders, except in 
trivial cases. If the cS^itnc be of a serious nature, the culprit is 
sent to Male to be tried. It is his duty to collect the revenue of the 
Attol, and to tr«ansmit it to the Hindeggeree. What the ornolii- 
ments of this office are could not be ascertained, but. it is held by 
men of the first rank, relations of the Sultan, and is in the gift 
of the Hindeggeree. Sous of t)m Viziers often hold the appoint- 
ment. 

The Rarhu-vi'ari, or head man of an island, stands in the same 
relation to the Attol-wari, as tl^e latter <loes to the Hindeggcroe, in 
respect to the revenues. IJe possesses authority of a magisterial 
nature, to suppress disturbances, and confine the unruly ; and he is 
the public officer«who must be witness to all marriage contracts en- 
tered into on his island. 

The Viziers are annually supplied with red cloth, and a sum of 
money, in the copper currency of the island, to be distributed a- 
mongst the soldiers resident in their respective quarters of the 
town. All concerned are assemblec> at the palace, and each Vizier 

he receives the cloth for his party, has it carried to his quarters, 
whither he himself proceeds soon after, followed hy the soldiers un- 
der his charge and superintends the distribution. Each man re- 
ceives one piece of cloth, aijd thirty pice. Each Vizier has under 
his charge nearly 100 soldiers, in all about 550 men. The soldiers 
bear no arras, and, as may be supposed, are under no sort of disci- 
pline beyond that which results from the habit of assembling, without 
much order or arrangement, when called together, aiM attending to 
the requisitions of the Vizier for their services. They are, however, 
available for all kinds of duties, and so anomalous are these that the 
men are even liable to be sent, on an emergency, on board the 
public boats as sailors. 

On historical points very Htfle information could be gleaned by us, 
owing to the unwillingness of the islanders to converse on such sub- 
jects, apparently from the suspicion and jealousy with which our 
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residence amongst thei»i\v'as for sometime 'regarded by the ^inci- 
pal people! ‘ From, what we 'could gather, it woulf seejn llnat the 
constitutipn of society, and the forii)of government, ^ave been essen- 
tially the ^me fo^a^long timepasf^; at least since thd introduction 
of the Mahonedan refl^on. were told that a Sultan, who reign- 
ed about one hundred years ago, rendereeP himself obnoxious to the 
people by ridiculing their religion. * ^ * * 

He, however, undertook a voyage to the Red Sea on g pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and during his absence, a noblemdh, named Faruna Kgl- 
egefana, who was a leader of the popular party, andJiad gained great 
influence, determined with others, to preven^ the resumption of the 
Sultanship by the absent prince, by putting him to death if he should 
return. Return he did ; but before he could land, the plot a- 
gainst his life was carried into execution. Some of the conspirators, 
without divulging their purpose, pushed off in a boat, under pre- 
tence of bringing the Sultan on shore. He entered their boat, and 
while returning, they bound him Viands and feet, and fastening stones 
to his feet, threw him overboard. On landing they announced 
the accomplishment of their purpose, and being now joined by the 
rest of their party, proclaimed their Header, Parana, successor to the 
murdered prince, by the name of Sulyin Mahomed Nooradeen. On 
his elevation he banished toSuadiva Attol^he son of the man whose 
place he filled, but after a few months he himself was obliged to quit 
the station to which he had waded through crime, and to abdicate in 
favor of a prince of the royal blood, in consequence of the people 
not wisliing to have on the throne one who was not descended from 
the family which had so long cj>mmandcd their homage and allegi- 
ance. The son of the Sultai^ who was murdered by drowning, and 
his offspring lived nearly independent jri the Southern Atiols, until 
the year J83I. Some of his descendents are still alive, and are per- 
mitted to visit Male. 

The prince, in whose person the restoration took place, was named 
Hussain Nooradeen. He reigned until his death, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his SOT! Hussain Aezadeen, who proceeded to Mecca, 
and there This is the Sultan who* is stated to have made the 

pilgrimage with the dollars obtained from the plunder of a wrecked 
vessel, but the truth of the reports which we heard on this subject 
is, Hs before remarked, very questionable. . 

His son, named Mahomed Mitiadeen, succeeded him, and after 
a reign of thirty-five years, died in January, 1835. 

The present Sultan, who is called Mahomed Mizadeeii, is about 
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9eveil^«n year^ ol'd. As yet he has little riifluciice^ excy)! by the 
power of his undo Ilamed Diddee, who has gained the affections of 
the people. ^The*^ prejudice afi4 fear excited Ijy our proposal of 
residing on the islands, were much dijntnisl^e;^ «and qui^d through 
him, and our residence made mucib more agreeable by the open- 
ness of bis condiiict,,and the fairorable influence which bis behavi- 
our towards us had on th6 principal men on the island. 

In observing the fas^ts and ceremonies of their religibn, tha islanrF- 
ers are very particular, stigraatixing, as unbelievers, those who do 
not join in them. To be acqnainted with the times, manner, &c. 
of these outward observances, and to be able to repeat a few sentences 
of Arabic, though without any idea of the meaning of the wwds, con- 
stitute in general the whole of their religious knowledge ; the Fan- 
diarhee and one or two others, taught by him, being the only per- 
sons who understand what they read in that language. 

They have a tradition that about 400 years ago, the Mahomedan 
religion was introduced amongst them by a man whose name was 
Tabriz, or whose country was so called. The probability is, that 
the latter was the case. 

The tomb of this person, which is pointed out in Male, is held in 
great veneration, and always kept in good repair. Sometime after- 
wards, Christians /doubtless the Portuguese) came theic, and propa- 
gated the tenets of their faith, but they were soon expelled by one of 
their own chiefs* who belonged to the Attol Zilla Dou Matce, and 
who re-established Mahomedanism amongst them, on a secure foot- 
ing. Tabriz, they say, came from Persia ; and they state that short- 
ly after his death, some of his coufttrymen who came in search of 
hi|n remained, and when they died, were buried on the S. E. point 
of the island. From the Persians the islanders learned many songs 
in the language of that people, which are still sung, allliongh not un- 
derstood. The tambourine, < it was also said, was brought there by 
them. We visited the graves of the Persians, and counted about six- 
ty, only two of which had inscriptions that were legible, and bearing 
date 994th year of the Hijra, which would make tliein257 years old. 
One of these being in appearance less old than tlie o^uer graves, it 
seemed probably that it was not the depository of the remains of any 
of the first settlers, but of those of one of their descendants. 

* The natives told us, in opposition to what Laval states, that the restorer 
of the present worship who expelled the Portuguese, came from the Nortlieni 
AUols. He is said to have introdoced amongst them the written cliaracter at 
present in use. 



TheFjndiarhw has^any PersUo ma/ta8cripla,^bat opi/ one 

could Oe procured by us. • 

Where-the Dias|oCthe people is^unk in ignordnc€y^as is the case 
here, with^qrily a fe\y fi^cep|i<aap, it is not surmising to find the most 
absurd and shperstitious fancies exerting ^ {powerful and pernicious 
influence. In describing their superttitipns, it pay ^ot be irrelevant 
to premise that, irf the absence of other a«d better sources of iofor* 
mation, an acfcount of these may throw some light on th^ nature of 
the religion of the islanders which preceded ^ie one which they ncBv 
profess. One of the most remarkable of their cuAoms is the offer- 
ing made to the sea, when a boat is to be laianched. On such oc- 
casions a small vessel, three or four feet long, being decked out with 
flags, and having samples of the various fruits of the island, is set 
adrift; should it be a boat newly built, other ceremonies are observ- 
ed, accompanied witli feasting, music, &c. The miniature vessel is 
decorated with flowers, and hcr^unwales are hung with fruits, for 
which, as soon as she enters the water, there is a general scramble. 
Before a voyage is undertaken, an olfering is made to some saint 
for success, and in danger or distrcirs the mariners trust chiefly in 
the efficacy of vows or offerings to the tombs of some personage 
(dead or living) eminent for piety; are informed of large sums 
given as votive offerings made during boiifterous weather, to an old 
priest resident at Calcutta. AH monies paid at Male in fulfilment of 
such vows go to the priest. It is also a common practice for per- 
sons laboring under sickness, or any other sufferings, to dedicate 
certain sums as a means of ensuring relief. An amulet obtained 
from a reputed saint is prized very highly as a preventive of calami- 
ty, and those who possess such a thing cqpstantly wear it. The fpr- 
eon of a saint is regarded with the greatest reverence. Even the 
king receives such a person standing, though his doing so is consi- 
dered a sign of acknowledged inferiority amongst the people. There 
arc, according to the legends we heard, three kinds of merit which 
•entitle a man to be esteemed as a saint, or a person favored of 
God. 

'First, emiit^t usefulness to the country in matters of religion, as 
«n the case of the person who first brought the people to a know- 
Jedge of their faith ; and that of the restorer of it, after the conquest 
by the Portuguese. • 

Second, special miracles wrought for the benefit, or in conse- 
quence of the prayers of such persons. 

And 'IHiirdlv. severe aflliclioris befaliinr^ (hose who have been the 
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briiigiDg on them disgrace, .punishment, or other trouble, 
they being in such eases considered as avenged hy God. 

Many indiviJualtf on the isIanV gain their Itvkihood by ivriting 
charms* which are supposed tc^ possel^^mur^h firtue, ne^only as a 
preventive against, but olsi^ a cure in most diseases. In order to pro- 
duce the curative effect, the'iniP of a fresh wriiten^charm is washed 
off in water^ and drank as \ medicine. 

^The belief in the emtence of spirits and supernaturaf beings, who 
interfere, sometipies visibly, in human affairs for purposes of evil, as 
also in extraordinary phenomena supposed to afford intimation of 
pending calamity, is uiAversal amongst the islanders. Many posi- 
tively asserted to us, that they had seen such things, and during our 
residence, evidently through the fear entertained of the intentions of 
the Engfish, it was often reported that spirits had made their ap- 
pearance, which were generally described as habited after the man- 
ner of Europeans, carrying arms, dtc. and which were said to have 
caused death, madness, sickness, abortion, and other extraordinary 
effects. They believe also in the auspiciousness, or otherwise, of 
certain days for particular transactions, no undertaking of any im- 
portance to individuals or to the public, being entered upon without 
the priest being consulted to determine that point. During recita- 
tions in Arabic of«passages from the Koran, which is a common 
practice, incense is kept burning, and when this takes place on 
board a boat, the crew are always careful to fumigate the rudder 
head and tiller before the fire is extinguished. 

A remarkable instance of the extreme credulity of these people in 
superstitious tales, and their baneful Effects, was related to us by one 
of the natives as follows. A person reputed to be a saint, while on 
a fishing excursion, having used all his bait, was in want of a supply 
to continue the sport, and demanded some from a boat which he 
met, belonging to a popiilousrsland within three miles of Male. Be- 
ing refused, he pronounced a curse upon all the inhabitants of that 
island, declaring (hat their boats would never more catch any fish, 
and it is reported that for many days afterwards no j^h were caught, 
either by the fishermen of Mal^, or by those of the 'Island in the 
neighbourhood. This being supposed to be the effect of the curse 
hanging over the islands denounced by the saint, an order was issu- 
ed by the SuTcan, prohibiting their ever going out fishing in their 
own boats, which regulation was in force when we' were residing at 
Male, and we were informed had been so for many years back. 
^When it is considered that f>sh is the principal article of food, as 
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well as^ of«cammerce on these islands, and fishing tips chiel’e^ploy-* 
ment of the populafion, eom^ idea may be formed of the privations 
and suffe'ring enAui^d by these ilnfortun&te inlanders, in conse- 
quence of thjeir grolssignoAi^t and^superstition. 

The Maldivans have a written, as well as an unwritten law, the 
former being the ^ahoraedan code, tnd^the latter founded on the esta- 
blished customs of the country, which *are well known to all the 
classes. The Sultan, who is not above theae laws, is the fountain 
head of justice, but the Fandiarhee, as head of the^chiirch and chief 
magistrate, is the expounder and the administrator of the laws, aided 
by his deputies called Katibus. The FandTarhee’a jurisdiction ex- 
tends over all cases, civil as well as criminal, the cognizance of of- 
fences against religion being, however, his peculiar province. He 
resides on King’s Islands, and deputes his subordinates, either per- 
manently, or on visiting circuits to the different Atlols. The mode 
of trial is equally summary aiPd simple. On a complaint being 
made, the accused is cited to appear before the Fandiarhee or his 
deputy, or if he has been seized by the soldiers, who perform the 
police duties, in the commission, o&upou strong suspicion of a cri- 
minal or illegal act, he is tal^en at once before the judge, and as 
soon as the witnesses can be collected, the complaint is at once in- 
vestigated and disposed of. The testimony of one witness in support 
of an accusation, is held lobe sufficient to establish its truth. When 
no witness can be produced by the prosecutor, the accused is 
required, in order to clear himself, to make oath as to his innocence ; 
and in case of his declining that test, he is considered guilty. 
Should he, however, comply, and take the oath, it does not always 
fully exonerate him, if appearances or pfobability fie on the side of 
the complainant’s story: in such cases tfie accused is punished with a 
number of stripes according to circumstances. A person who has 
taken sucli an oath is prohibited by ItVw from going in the trading 
boats of the islanders, lest, in case of the individual having com- 
mitted perjury, the judgment of God should, on his account, come 
upon the ves^. Nevertheless, the inducement to a man so to for- 
swear himself is very strong. 

There are some severe regulations regarding the respect with 
which the wives of others are to be treated, according to which 
the man who offers another man’s wife the leaf commonly eaten with 
betel-nut, is punished by flogging, the act being esteemed equal to 
touching her, which they consider roost improper. In case of adul- 
tery, if the woman has not given encoarageinent, the man is severely 
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floggeS 611 the l^aclc in the street, the \Vuziree of the quarter of the 
town, to which the offender belongs, superintendmg the punishment, 
and the injured person being thc'^dminlstrator.« )^hen the woman 
is proved to be as criminal as the«f#aa, bt^tl|i are puni^ied ; when 
the injured party is a man ^f high raryc, he is allowe*d to try the 
offender in his own heuse, confi^nted by the witnesses, and to allot 
the punishment, as also teP have it inflicted by one of his followers. 
We were tofd that sonyetimes death ensues, Yrom the severity will) 
wRich the flogging is administered, which is inflicted with two or 
three rattans held together in the hand. The marriage bond is not 
considered binding aficPk' both parties have publicly declared before 
the Katibu their wish to annul it. On such occasions the woman 
is not required to attend in person, two witnesses on her behalf 
being sufficient. 

Theft is punished by flogging, and banishment to an Attol distant 
from the one to which the individual belongs. Sometime ago the 
punishment was more severe, and we were shown a block of stone 
on which the right hands of offenders were chopped off formerly for 
this crime. Murder is punished by flogging, and hanishinent to a 
barren, uninhabited island of the Suadiva Attol, where the indivi- 
dual usually dies a lingering dhath. Convicts who escape and re- 
turn from thence, ^re generally put to death. An instance lately 
occurred, however, of the return of two men from their banishment 
the particulars of wliich were related to ns by n person who had 
seen the individuals. When left at the islands with the horrors of 
starvation before them, they adopted the desperate measure, in tlie 
S. W. monsoon, of committing themselves to the waves, buoyed up 
by* a large piece of drift wood, hoping to reach Ceylon. Driven by 
the wind and sea, they wcre*providentjally cast upon a part of that 
island, whence after some time they returned to Male, and the 
Sultan learning the circumstances granted them a jiardon. 

Among the animals on the Maldivas are rats and tortoises. The 
former are very destructive to the cocoanuls. They run up the 
trunk, and introduce themselyes into the nut, in which they remain 
as long as any of the kernel is left, and then qiift* for another. 
Sometimes accidents happen from nuts thus destroyed falling on per- 
sons passing by. 

The tortoises are of a small kind ; they live in tanks and have a 
very offensive smell, but the flesh is white and tender. These arc 
found only on King’s Island, where they are numerous, but are not 
eaten by the natives. A sui^ll kind of harmless snake is sometimes 



found. The flying fox is very plentiful ; its body ispbout thd same 
size as that of a crow. There is only one singing bird, a smalt one 
of a black colo% ocilled by the iij\ives Colea.* Tliere arc n few 
snipes, dCIcJcs, bittefpf,^aii(]^ tftc usu^l sfea birJs, curlews, &c. The 
wild ducks come over in gregt numbers during November. The 
natives take them in nets ; they also ^ooi themf for frhey are consider- 
ed excellent food. • 

Coral fish of every hu*e are numerous. Th^ sword fish*is common ; 
it sometimes pierces the boats, and has been known to cause small 
ones to founder by spliting the planks : it attains the length of eigh- 
teen feet. A small specimen which we had%n opportunity of exam- 
ining, was nine feet long. Turtle, sharks, and porpoises, areplen- 
liful, from all which oil is obtained. The natives catch the largest, 
sharks with a hook. While the fish remains within the Attol in 
twenty and thirty fathoms depth of water, they pay out a long scope 
ofline, and the shark, when unable to descend deeper, darts onward 
horizontally, dragging the boat after him ; hut if a large fish is hook- 
ed, and it dashes outside of the islands into deep water, they imme- 
diately cut the line asunder, for fea( of accidents. They commonly 
take turtle while it is floating at the surface, and also when it lands. 
The bonito is caught in the following manner. A great many men 
go out in one boat, each supplied with hook and line. A number 
of small flies for bait are kept alive in a comparlmeiii built in the 
boats for this purpose. When a shoal of the bonito is described, 
they make for it quietly, and, on coming among the fish, throw part 
of the bait overboard ; the bonito dart in, and snap them up with the 
greatest eagerness ; when any efire swarming round the boat they are 
caught with the hooks. Tlib quantity ikus taken in' a day by one 
boat, sometimes amounts to a thousand.* Six or seven hundred is 
the ordinary number. The islands have long been famed for tliis 
fishery. One bonito is divided into foiar pieces, parboiled and dricid, 
for home consumption, or exportation. We set up a model of a fish- 
ing net, of the kind used on the hank.s of the river at Cochin, and 
showed the use of it to the Viziers, but they said it was not adapted 
to their fisherf^, ns the deep Avater surrounding their islands was too 
clear. 

The other natural productions of the islands are all well known on 
the continent. These consist of cocoaiiuls, bread frifit, limes, plan- 
tains, papaws, pumpkins, and the fruit of the screwpine. The co- 
coanuts of the Maldivas are esteemed superior to those of the conti- 
nent. They are smaller, but sweeter, gnd appear to possess a larger. 
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proportion of o^l Oiey keep a longer time, and, owing to this qitall- 
ty, they are much in demand in India, for the supply of inland coun- 
tries. The cphoanui is extensively planted, but ^ alsogrpws spoii- 
taneousFy on the islands. We frequently ^aw n^t^ lying abojre ground 
(apparently where they ,h(j.d fallen by "chance) fixed uy the roots 
which had issued opt of then*, and the stem crowned with young 
leaves, which had shot forth above. Last season'aboul sixteen na- 
tive boats, laden principally with cocoanuts; coir, and other bulky 
abides, sailed for Bengal. We suggested to the natives that they 
should extract the oil from the nuts by means of mills, as it would 
be a more valuable article of export ; and we offered, with their as- 
sistance, to construct and put up a mill, (a plan of which we had 
with us,) as also to explain to them the mode of using it. But they 
did not appear to feel any interest in the subject, although they con- 
fessed that great numbers of cocoanuts remained unused amongst the 
islands every year, being either left where they fell to increase their 
kind, or by their decay to enrich the soil. 

The island produces also in small quantities, millet, and a bulb in 
shape and appearance much resembling an ordinary potatoe, but, 
having a pungent flavor. This the natives grate down, and steep 
in water for some time to dcpiive it of (he unpleasant taste, and dry 
it afterwards, when it looks very much like flour, and is very palata- 
ble. Sweet potatoes are cultivated, as also pine-apples, sugar-cane 
pomegranates, small almonds, a small sized astringent fruit (which 
has a Slone), chijlies, and a few arica palm-trees. The nuts of these 
we were informed, never come to perfection here, and are conse- 
quently masticated in a green slate. The castor-oil plant is very 
cemmon, and appears to, be indigenous, but the seed is not collect- 
ed either for domestic use, or exportation. Rice will not thrive, as 
it requires more labor and attention than the natives will bestow on 
it, though the soil appears congenial. The supply of this article is 
therefore imported. Cotton is grown in small quantities at one of 
the islands, Zilla-da-Mal^. Some sugar is made from toddy. 

The banyan is the largest tree on the islands, growing to a greater 
height than the palms. There is a species of forest tree, which, if 
the timber were good, would be of great use to the natives, it hav- 
ing a tall straight trunk. It is, however, not calculated for boat- 
building, and is only used for the frame-work of houses, and in 
works where it is not much exposed to the weather, which soon caus- 
es it to decay. Their boats, except those of the largest sort, are 
planked with the wood of thq cocoanut tree, and are made very heavy 
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the planking of a boat of ten ton bcing'two iiichcs*thick. * The 
large taadfng boats arc generally built of teak brought from the con- 
tinent. • ^ ^ • 

The ground n^ar many vii^|;e 0 ^s covered «lso with numbers of 
cocoanut h\sks, froiA ffrhiclv,.with a*littlc labor, a great quantity of 
of coir might be obtained ; bift such^s th? apathy and indolence of 
the natives, that they scarcely seem dispq^ed to avail themselves of 
this advantage. Could they be induced to make the most of it, the 
coir that might be produced, would form a valuable article of track: 
for that purpose, however, some external stimulus tvould appear to 
be requisite,4br at present they seldom think^f making any exertion 
beyond providing the portion of produce exacted from each indivi- 
dual, as revenue. 

The principal manufactures, and the only ones in which the na- 
tives have attained any degree of skill, arc those of mats and cloth. 
The former are made only at Suacliva Attol, but not in great quan- 
tity. The cloth is made in Malus-ina-Attol principally, although in- 
dividuals of other islands sometimes make it for their own use. 

The peculiarity in this article consists in the uniformity of the 
coloring of the waist and head cloths, which are very becoming, 
being chiefly of a red color, with alternate black and white stripes, 
each having also a neat fringe. The dye^ are very excellent, parti- 
cularly the red, which is extracted from a root called Ahi the 
black dye is made from burnt cocoanut busks. 'Fhe value of the 
cloth varies according to the texture and breadth of the piece. The 
price of waist cloths of native manufaciurc, is much higher than that 
of the various colored ones imjjorted from the coiitinrnt, in conse- 
quence of all persons being gxpected, on public occasions, to wear 
one of the former, which causes them tqbe in great demand. 

The art of working in metals is very imperfccll y understood, and 
whatever is done in this line is unskilfully executed. The only ar- 
tisans who work in gold and silver, Iiv% on the two islands of Nelan- 
di Attol, (Ribada and Iluludile,) whence they make their rounds pe- 
riodically to the other Attols, taking their tools, &^c. with them, and 
remaining at Q^ch place as long as they find employment, wliich con- 
sists chiefly in making up trinkets fur the women. Other artisans, 
in like manner, visit occasionally the Attols, wheie there are no 
workmen in the same line. ^ 

The bellows used in these islands is a curious instrument, con- 

" 'Al in Hindustani (MoriniKa Citri folia.) 
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structcfdron pri|0ci[Sles, the opplication of whtch to practical purpose, 
one would hardly expect to find in an article of common use, afhongst 
people BO little advanced beyond^Jhe uncivilized syite. ' ^ 

The boats of the islanders under % 0 ^tons very fair sailers, with 
a fine entrance, and gogd bearings : the smaller fishing ^oats, in par- 
ticular, have superior swif\ jailing qualities. The boats have but 
one mast, and the sail is square, made of matted ^ork : small sails 
of cloth are 'bccasioii ally set on a temporary^'llght mast/or hoisted on 
a^hiiling backstay taken to the tafiraiL In going from island to is- 
land, within the jfittols, the natives use rads. Favorite boats are 
often painted with muoh neatness. ^ 

But the art in which they have arrived at the highest perfection is 
that of carving on stone, as we observed on the walls of mosques, and 
in the grave yards. It should be observed, however, that the stone 
being coral and soft, is, of course, well adapted for fine work. The 
natives spin a large quantity of co/ton, which is principally import- 
ed from foreign parts : the spinning machine is simply a large and 
small wheel of light frame work. 

The branch coral and shells make good lime, which is put on 
boats’ bottoms, used in building, dz>c. 

The whole of the export anal import trade of the group of islands 
composing the Maldivas, v^arried on in foreign bottoms, is conduct- 
ed at Mal6, whither the produce of all the other Attols is brought, 
the dealers from each carrying back in return the produce of other 
parts, to supply the wants of their respective islands. 

The external trade from Male consists of two branches, one carri- 
ed on by traders resorting to that plp.ce from Chittagong, Point-de- 
Gqlle, the Malabar Coast, and occasioKually from Muscat; and the 
other by the natives themselves, in their own vessels. From the in- 
formation we were able to collect respecting the first, it appears that 
Muscat vessels do not often yisit this place : when they do, they ge- 
nerally bring a cargo of slaves. Five years ago one came and sold 
about twenty-five lads, at an average price of about 60 Rupees each. 
The traders from Chittagong, the Malabar Coast, &c. call regularly, 
arriving about March, and leaving with the S. W, dMnsoon, about 
July, This year the fleet consisted of small brigs, eight in number, 
exceeding a hundred tons. 

They barter ptincipally for the “ goomul-mutcb,” or bonito, 
twelve lacs of which liave been shipped off his season, being much 
less, as our informant Mr. IT. Sartorius told us, than used to be ex- 
ported ten years ago. He has known seventy-six lacs to have been 
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taken in pnc season. Point-de-Galle and SumAra^are the* places 
whereMie demand is greatest. The Nakodah of one of th& Galle 
boats informed u|^ tjiat the interic^ of Ceylon, Avlietf a very large 
quantity ef it is co 4 s^ined,tisaEaip^ied from Galle. Sumatra, how- 
ever, requi)hs the most, anif Is supplied^b]^ the Chittagong traders 
who dispose of their hsh in exqliaqge for^pejgier, which they 
carry to Bengal, generally making a profit of about three or four 
hundred per\)ent. on the speculation. They likewise <9^rry some of 
the hah to Bengal ; but not more than ten or fifteen thousand can %e 
sold there in one season. * 

Tortoise-shell, coir-yarn, cowries, and a kind of sweetmeat, com- 
pose the other articles of export from this place. 

The tortoise-shell is considered of good quality. Ceylon and Ben- 
gal are the markets for it. The thick pieces, of a deep black and 
yellow intermixed, are the best for the Galle market, while the spot- 
ted ones are most marketable at^ Bengal. Sometimes the turtle is 
found with its shell formed of a single piece, instead of being, as they 
generally are, composed of thirteen pieces. Such shells are of very 
high value. A Nakodah going to Galle paid thirty rupees for one 
seer, or two ruttals, picked from a quantity collected by a Bengal 
trader. About live maunds (Bengal) of tortoise-shell were procured 
and exported by the traders this season. • 

The coir-yarn of this place sells higher than the ready made rope 
of the continent, it being much finer, and of a higher color. ^ The 
trade in this article is principally carried on in their own boats, it 
being too bulky for the small vessels resorting to this place. Some- 
times coir is required for the uae of these vessels, and then the na- 
tives barter it for dates, weigjit for weigh^ which is one rate of bart- 
er well known. The estimated price ofpcoir-yarn is eighteen rupees 
for a candy, or 5U0 lbs. It is, however, more generally bartered as 
abovementioned, the cost then being about three rupees a mauiid, or 
82 lbs. We heard that it sold at Cafeutta at the rale of seven ru- 
pees per maund. 

Mats are sometimes exported in the native boats from Male, but 
they seldom mvike good the price expected, and are often brought 
back, in hopes of a better market another season. The trade in 
the products enumerated above, is carried on principally by means 
of barter, which circumstance rendered it extremely difficult to ob- 
tain precise intormation in respect to prices ; but the articles brought 
here for barter are, rice, dates, salt, leaf-tobacco, betel-nut, coarse 
white cloth, cotton, red cotton handkerchiefs striped with white into 



squares/ curry-ttuft*, China ware, Indiqn pottery for domesgc purpos- 
es, coarse brown sugar, which ss preferred by the natives to^ sugar- 
candy, and brings tf better priced Besides which «rare imported, in 
Small quantities, steel, brass w\re, thn^d, gl|ef , end wai^ ^cloths of 
various colors. # ^ \ 

The port-charges and duties Ore moderate, and levied in a very 
simple mode. The vessell which have for the last few years traded 
here, were all small b^igs. A port-due of rupees 40'is payable by 
every trading vessel, without reference to the period of her stay. 
Besides this, a duty is charged under the name of " Hadia,” or pre- 
sents to the Sultan and^fficers of Government. From a large ship 
one candy weight of merchandize is exacted, in addition to what is 
demanded for a small brig. The traders do not, however, take ad- 
vantage of this custom, because they say a large ship would not be 
able to barter her cargo within the season, and that consequently 
her profits would scarcely cover the expenses of such delay. The 
" Hadia,” is distributed as follows. To the Sultan, one candy and 
one hundred and thirty-three bamboos of rice, equal to five bags and 
a half, and seven red handkerclyefs, which are carried to his house 
at seven different periods. After the handkerchiefs are thus deliver- 
ed, one is returned to the la^cars who carried them, to which is 
added a quantity of betel-fiuts : to the officers of the Government, the 
Sultan’s relatives &c. according to a list which is provided by the 
llindeggeree, eleven candies and fifty-three bamboos, making a total 
of fifty bags of rice. 

The above presents may be made either in rJee, salt, cummin seed, 
chillies, coriander seed, which are taken by measure ; or in dates, 
catechu, turmeric, and onions, which are taken by weight : six 
gulls, or one and half pound, of the latter being considered equal to 
six bamboos, or twelve seers of the former. 

The Emir-el-Bahr is the officer, .whose duty it is to superintend 
the division and distribution of the presents : for his trouble he is en- 
titled to a sixth part of every thing given, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal emolument of his office. 

The presents are sent, in small quantities, on wboden platters, 
carried by the lascars, who are required to sing as they go to the 
different houses. The traders can so arrange, as to select for pre- 
sents the articles in least demand in the market. This privilege, 
and the inferior quality of the articles, render the duties very light. 
Besides the presents abovementioned, forty cotton handkerchiefs 
are required to be given wh^ they are delivered, the cheapest of 
any color being taken without objection. 
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There another exaction of a different nature^ toi which* traclera 
are aufiject, according to the eaiablialied cuBtom of the place. -They 
are liahle*on a re<miaition to suppl]j?the public 8t0re8*vith a certain 
quantity (ff nee, at a {p-jpe (kxAhby tlje Hindeggeree, which is about 
half the market value. The ^ader is always paid for such rice in 
kotas of cowries, a kota consisting eff 13,0€0, and walued at two ru- 
pees each, though*they can be purchased In the bazar for one rupee. 
But this is made up for l)y the charges for gqdown rent*and anchor- 
age, being received by the Hindeggeree in kotas at his own valuation. 
If this be not attended to, and the charges be paid in cash by the 
trader, he sustains considerable loss. Th^e is a small present of 
five rupees in a handkerchief, required to be sent to the Sultan, after 
the other presents are delivered, to obtain permission to barter. 

On the arrival of a vessel from the eastward near any of the 
Attols, a boat immediately puts off to her. The pilot receives a 
fixed and handsome remuneration from the Hindeggeree, as does 
also the headman of the Attol to which the pilot boat belongs. On 
a vessel anchoring off the town of Mal^, the Emir-el-Bahr approach- 
es her in a boat, and hailing the pilot, inquires whether there is 
any sickness on board. Should there be none, be goes on board, 
when he is generally presented with a*piece of chintz or a shawl, and 
he then takes the master of the vessel on f?lir»re. If there be small- 
pox on board, the vessel is put under the strictest quarantine for 
forty days, after the recovery of the person last affected. In case 
the disease was prevalent at the place from which the vessel has 
come, though there be no sickness on board, quarantine is never- 
theless enforced, hut the period under such circumsiances is regu- 
lated as the Sultan may see fH to order. • Public buildings, w«th 
godowns, arc rented to the traders, who*barter their goods in them. 
The rent charged amounts to twenty or thirty rupees per month. 
Should all the public buildings be c^cupied, temporary thatched 
huts are put up as required. 

The Bengal Rupee is the current coin of the islands, and is used 
ill all money transactions. 

The part of fbe external trade, which is conducted by the natives 
themselves, is carried on chiefly with Calcutta, in boats of from lOQ 
to 200 tons burthen, which leave for Calcutta late in August, or 
.early in September, annually, having the S. W. monsoon in their 
favor, and return in December, with the N. E. monsoon. The 
boats, from their build and rig, arc totally unfit to work to wind- 
ward, or to make moderate progress, uq|ess the wind is even abaft 
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the beatn ; buttsmaller trading boats of about 50 tons^ whpse saiJing 
qualifies are somewhat superior, are also used occasionally invading 
to Penang aDd*Caleutta*. *• • m ^ 

The articles exported in the^e boatA’^ure qptyries, coii^ tftid cocoa- 
nuts. 'I'he return cargo consists principally of rice, ^d generally 
includes chintzes, silk, and nffiscellaneous articles, to supply the 
particular wants of indivifluals. We were informed that the largest 
q^f these boats would qarry 7,030 Bengal bsCgs of rice. * Each bag is 
supposed to wei^h two maunds of eighty* two pounds each. The 
navigators of these vessels evince a degree of confidence in making 
the passage, which is tfot very common amongst natives ; for, after 
leaving the Maldivas, they sight no land, until nearing the shore on 
which stands the pagoda of Juggurnath, sailing right up the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

We heard that for their cargoes one season an offer of E.upces 
50,000 was refused. c 

Though traders who resort to Male are in general well received, 
and no difficulties are thrown in the way of their dealings, the feel- 
ing with which the audiorities^ seem to regard iiiiercoiise between 
foreigners and the natives, would, until a change, by time and 
fair conduct, is brought about^ which we hope is more than com- 
menced, affect the plans <ff any person who might desire to take up 
his residence on the island, whether for commercial or other purpos- 
es. The insalubrity pf the climate also is a serious discouragement. 
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At theanniveriUry meeting ^helS on the 2ith ultimt, the following 
gentlemen wofe elected Memorf of ike Committee j>f Management for 
the ensuing year, • # , * * * • 

Col. PoTiNQBR,* Col. OvANs, Capi. McGiLtiYRAY, Major Camp- 
bell, A. Fjnlay, Esqt, Capt. J. H. Wilson, I. iN., Capt. A. 
Burnes, Capt. Bonnamy, Capt. Houghton, 1. N., J. HowisoR, 
Esq., Capt. Siiortrede, Lieut. Holland, James ffiuD, Esq., Lieut. 
Carless, I. N., Lieut. DelHost, A- B.^Oblebar,^ Esq., and 
John Scott, Esq. 

The President communicated^ with t¥ sanction[of Government^ 
A Series of Memoranda on the River Indus^ and on the construction 
o f the river boats of lower Srinde, By Lieut. John Wood, I. N. 

The first of Lieut. Wood’s papers on the Indus, in which he 
describes the voyage of the steamer from the sea to Hyderabad, 
has not been presented on this occasion, as probably it is proposed 
to publish it through another chanilcJ. The present scries is, in 
consequence, somewhat unconnected.* The papers now laid before 
tlie Society treat on the following points: ^ 

1st. Notes on the River Indus between the latitudes of Tatta 
and Hyderabad. These limits embrace a distance of 56 miles, by 
the winding of the river, which here flows in a genera! direction, S. 
S. W. 

Lieutenant Wood divides thist space into eight Reaches, and de- 
tails, under as many separate Jieads, the st^te of the river at the pe- 
riod of his visit. This information is eidiibiied in the following ta- 
bular form, proceeding from South to North. 
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Thd 3nd pafv^r contains Lieut. Wood’s notes on the dail^ variation 
in level « whicli the surface oflllh Iiidus,was observed to undergo in 
the month of Jifauavy last. Th^ observations were made on the ri- 
ver as it passes the latitude of PIydet[a6^, and ^re as foll4ws. 


' Amouut or daily vnriaiioh, obaerVLd in the lovel of the Ul ver Indua near Hyderabad, for the 
month of January 1836. » « ft 
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From the above statement it will appear, that during seven days, 
the level of the river experienced arise, which amounted to lOJ 
inches ; that during the space of twenty-one days the level was de- 
pressed to the aggregate amount of inches, and for three days 
the surface remained stationary. This will give an absolute de- 
pression of 13^ inches, ov the *)lst January, below the line at wliich 
the level was observed on the last day of the preceding month. 

The prevailing wind for twenty-eight days, was Northerly ; for 
the remaining three days the wind was S. W. 

The mean temperature of the air at sun-rise was 48°. F. at 1) A. 
M. 62° — at noon, 72° — and at 3- P- M. 76°. TJie temperature 
of the river water observed at 9 A. M. was two degrees below that 
of the air, taken at the same time. 

Ill his third paper, Lieut. Wood describes the construction of 
the various description of craft used in the navigation of the lower 
Indus ; but this subject cannot be understood without the plans and 
drawings which accompany the original cominunicAlion. 

The fourth paper contains an extract from this officer’s journal 
from November 29th 1835, to February 22d 1836, during which 
period Lieut. Wood was occupied in re-examining the river be- 
tween Hyderabad and the sea. The latter part of the journal is here 
given, as it (contains a narrative of his passage in the steamer Indus 
from Hyderabad, down the river, to the shipping-port, and will fur-' 
nish some information on the nature of the navigation of this part 
of the Indus. 












% * Er tract from^Lieut, Wood's JournaL 

** February 16> lieA in the Indus Steepler for«Ghora-Barei^. 
The steafh^^’s draft thf^S feet, {our inches. For ten miles we 
shot down the stream in fine style^ the defrth never under one and 
a quarter fathom. Here the streftn *becaine very foul, and the 
steamer stuck fast on a bank in the centre of tjie channel. At this 
.very place a similar occurrence happened to Uie Jumtee, which to^ 
Mr. lleddle down to Ghora-Baree. After remaining an hour on 
the sandbank, the force of the current cut away the sand from under 
the bottom, and she swung to her anchor^n deep water. It was 
now blowing fresh, accompanied by clouds of dust. To trace the 
channel farther was impossible, and we remained here for the night. 

February 17, Started at day-ligtit, passed Tricul and Jirk 
without accident ; but a little above Bunna wc struck with great vio- 
lence, and remained immovable fii two feet water. A month back 
there were two and three fathoms of water in the same spot ; the 
deep channel is now on the right bank ; it was then on the left. 
Three quarters of an hour after we«striick, there were two fathoms 
under the bow ; when we ran aground, there wore two feet. The 
run and entrance of the steamer are favorable to her getting off sand 
banks, when the current is strong. Hdf keel lias only to be hove 
in an oblique line with the direction of the stream, when the current 
entering under the counter, or bow, quickly cuts away the sand, and 
.she settles in deep water. 

February 18. Left Bunna at sunrise ; reached Nooroo-kanad, 
a distance of nearly forty mile^, without accident. Here the river 
is particularly foul, and warfders in many channels over the wImIc 
of its inundation bed. Seldom more than one of these channels is 
navigable ; this one wc were not fortunate enough to enter, and 
after searching in vain for a passage by the one we entered, the 
steamer took the ground ; the current was rapid, and her keel made 
her roll and strike heavy. Half an hour after she struck, a bank 
but ancle deep, had formed all along the lee side, the lower paddle 
boards on this side were buried in the sand, which here, from the 
eddies caused by the boards, was a foot above the water. On the 
other side there were four feet fore and aft. The vessel was lying 
.athwart the stream, and pressed up, as it were, agnin^ a steep wall. 
We were four hours in this situation. The boat has now swung to 
her anchor. We had three pilots on board to-day, but only one 
when the steamer grounded. . 


12 
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The evenfii oi* this day give a g 9 od irfsight into the (lavigalion 
of this river. Were a line of soundings to be taken across life river 
where we now’ are; I ctoubt no&that two or two and a ha^f fathoms 
would in some part of the lipe beo%tfiinejj,(.a6 this d^th has been 
found somewhere in ever^ section measured. The deep chan- 
nels are not connected } they aite often merely ruts or ditches, which 
do not communicate with each other. The country boats which 
descend thb river wi^ cargo at this scasoh, keep a sihall pilot boat 
sounding a-head. If the same precaution is necessary for a steamer, 
which doubtless it is, what will steam do on the Indus in these 
months ? nothing , thevessel must not outstrip the pilot boat. 

February 19, arrived at the mouth of the Seanee.* This 
morning a Scindee boatman voluntarily tendered his services to pilot 
the steamer down the Seanec. He desired no payment, and would 
submit to be flogged, if he got the boat aground. Wc had not pro- 
ceeded two miles, when she toQ^k the ground, and heeled nearly 
over ; three of the paddle boards were splintered.! The boatman 
did his best, for the Cutch pilot and mysolf were both looking out 
at the time. Though the Scindee had not performed his part of the 
agreement, it would hardly have been justice for us to fulfil ours.’’ 

i 

Afr, Orlebar jsresenteef an Account of the Kuria Maria Islands. 
By Assistant Surgeon I. G. Ilulion. 

These islands, situated near the South Const of Arabia, at a dis- 
tance of seven hundred and ninety miles from ihe entrance of the 
Red Sea, were lately visited by the oflicers of the surveying vessel 
now employed in that quarter. Tlie group consisls of five islands, 
viz. Helarnea (Halabi)*! Ghurzoucf (Rodondo), Soda (Sardi), 
Jibleea (Deriabi), Haski (lialki^, all resembling each oilier in their 
barren and rugged appearance. They sustain only a few salt water 
plants or stunted shrubs, afkl the water to be found on them is ge- 
nerally brackish. The natives oF the neighbouring Coast speak of 
the group under the term Juzaer-ul-Ghulfan, derived from the name 
of a powerful family of the Mahra tribe, who claim the possession of 

* Seanee is a local division of the Hnjamrec branch, by which the latter 
IB connected with the main river. 

t In the part of the Journal presented to the Society, it is not stated in« 
what manner the steamer was extricated from this difficult situation. 

X The names within parentheses are those by which these islands are com- 
monly known to navigators. % 



the islands. They nre*also known under the ap^ellutianofikoorec 
Moordie, and of thi^ term the ‘name by which Europeans distinguish 
them is probably a gorruption. £J)irisi mentiona twb .islands of this 
group, which he de^ominatt^ C^artan and IVlartan, both peopled, 
the inhabitants speaking a la*^uage unknown to the Arabs. 

Mr. Hulion notices a remarkable resembl^ce,between the an- 
cient name of these islands (Zenobii •Insulas) and the term Beit 
Jenobee, applied to the tribes occupying the part of the Coast im- 
mediately opposite. • 

These islands are composed principally of granife ; limestone also 
occurs, in the latter rock fossil remains v\i^re discovered, and the 
former is described to be curiously intersected by veins and dykes 
of trap. The granite in the largest island (Ilelainea) assumes the 
form of pointed spires, the highest of which is estimated at 1,500 
feet. Tlie eastern extremity of the same ii^land presents a bold 
headland, composed of limpsloi|p, which attains a height of 1,645 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Oil Sardi, the remains of former habitations were observed, but 
tlie only inhabitants at present on these islands are confined to 
Helarnca. Their number, howeven*, does not exceed twenty-three 
individuals. These people reseinblcy in their form and complexion, 
the Arabs of the Coast. 1'he langaage*tlicy use is a dialect of the 
Arabic, called Shcrcr.j from the tribe by which it is spoken, who 
live near Cape Morebat. Some of the words and sounds appeared 
to Mr. Ilulton to resemble the dialect in use among the aboriginal 
Socotri&ns, and he has furnished a vocabulary with a view of com- 
paring the languages of the two races. A copious vocabulary of the 
Socoiriari, collected by Captain Haineg, during his survey ofjlhat 
island, will furnish the means of making tliis comparison. 

7'lie soil of Helarnea being incapable of cultivation, the inhabi- 
tants are entirely dependent on the^sea for their sustenance, and 
being unprovided with boats of any description, they arc obliged to 
coniine their occupation of bsliing to the imniediate vicinity of the 
rocks. They arc, therefore, literally £cthoyi)hagij and live in a 
state of extreme poverty and wretchedness. 

Their intercourse with the rest of the world is very limited, being 
confined to occasional visits by trading boats, which touch here on 
the passage between Muscat and the East Coast of Africa, for water. 
Coasting vessels take shelter among these islands, when they meet 
with bad weather during the !N. E. monsoon. The largest island 
of the group possesses two cxcellcnt^anchornges, which can afford 
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shelter ft>r ahipfiing during either mopsoon. This advantage, and 

the peaceable and accommodating character *of the inhabitants, 
render it a nratter Vprthy of consideration, whether this would not 
form a 'preferable station to JMtacullaffdr ai[7#»al Bepbt^of steamers 
between Bombay and Suez. By suiji an arrangement, the distan- 
ces would be more* equaIrzecF, as, at present, the first stage from 
Bombay to Maculla comprises a distance of 1388 miles, and fVcm 
MaculJa to the strait^ of Babel-Mandeb, 3)9. By transferring the 
coal station to the largest of the Kuria Muria islands, the distance 
would be thus divided : — from Bombay to Helarnea, 946 miles, 
and from the latter to Phrim Island, 790 miles. 

The Secretary read the following Report, which was approved, 
and ordered to he printed^ 

Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Bombay Geographical 
Society, for 1835 — 36. * 

Among the contributions received by the Society during the year 
ending in April last, Captain Burnes* paper On the Maritime 
Communications of India as carried on by the Natives, particularly 
from dutch, at the mouth of th^ Indus,* is the Arst in the order of 
date. In this commuriicat^jon Captain Burnes stales, that less dili* 
gence has been bestowed on researches on the maritime inlercoursc 
of the ancients with the East, than has been directed to the subject 
of the inland communications. Of Western India in particular, the 
primitive build of the Indian vessel suggests the existence of a 
trade long before the date of modern European connection with 
this country. In the book of Genesis tjie products of India are men- 
tioned among the imports of caravans to Egypt, which in all prob- 
ability were introduced vik the Red Sea. Hence Captain Burnes 
thinks it is a fair inference, that if long voyages are recorded to 
have taken place in those ancient times, the commerce was trans- 
ported in that manner, and not by land. 

The voyages of antiquity appear to have been regularly continued 
to the present time ; the commerce still exists, arid what is more re- 
markable, the ships are navigated by Hindoos. The particulars of 
the trade of Cutch may supply a hint that will cast light on ancient 
times. The pi;.incipal sea port, Maundvie, has 250 vessels belonging 
to it, and has a maritime communication with Zanzibar, the whole 
East Coast of Africa, the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, MeKran, and 
Scinde, and with India as far as Ceylon, The vessels are from one 
to eight hundred candies ; they carry a largo lateen sail, and arc 
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never decked ; the pilots*have acquired the use oC th# quadrant, and 
steer by charts. One of these curious documents, intended io re- 
present the voyagiB from Cutch to Arabia and the Red Sea, accom- 
panied thfs i^aper. or4^ftw! was forwarcfed to the Royal Geo- 

graphical Society, and a copy^retained fo|^t}vB Society here. 

The most valuable branch of traffic carried ob from Cuteh, is 
with the Eastern Coast of Africa. Vetsels return from thence 
laden with ivftry, rhiiiO(?eroa’ horns, &c. Jn the trade with that 
portion of Eastern Africa called by the natives Burbar, the Hindoos 
are subjected to the most severe privations. When* they land they 
are not permitted to wear a turban ; if they d#e they are not allowed 
to be burned according to Hindoo custom, or buried like a Maho- 
medan. A hole is dug, into which they are put in an erect posi- 
tion. Water, which in their own country they drink only from the 
bands of a certain caste, is brought in skins of animals recently 
killed by Mahomedans. Their submission to such privations can 
be only accounted for by their love of gain ; and Captain Burnes 
infers from it, that commerce was never interrupted in India by 
religious prejudice ; that a people who can now carry it on in spite 
of such disadvantage, have prosecuted it from the earliest ages, and 
that the natives of India participated ^^ith the Arabs in the trade be- 
tween India and Egypt. • 

'fhe second contribution from the same member, is entitled 

A few Remarks on the Sea Coast o f Cutch; also a Description of the 
back-wai^r leading from Juckow to the mouth of the Indus, 

The Seaport of Juckow is«Bituated on ^he south west Coast of 
Cutch, upwards of sixty miles west of Rhooj. It is one of the five 
bunders of the province, and contains four hundred and ninety 
houses, which, being built of stone and mortar, give the town a res- 
pectable appearance. The inhabitants consist chiefly of sea fitring 
people and merchants. 

The bunder is about three and half miles from Juckow. The 
creek on which it is situated is named Goria ; its depth varies from 
eight to twelve feet at high water ; its banks are marshy, being so 
low as to be overflowed at high tides. The country around Juckow 
is flat and fertile ; the district belongs to the Ubrassa division of the 
province, and is the only inland town of any magnitude in the Rad’s 
dominions, the Capital excepted. 

The principal advantange possessed by Juckow is in the exist- 



enc6 of .a cree^ or* back-water^ navigable’ for craft of twenty-five or 
thirty.candies. This channel enters fhp sea ab^iit three miles from 
the bunder, and follows the curve of the coast, gunning up to near 
Kotasir-, on the easteili mouth oflhe.Ip^us^ thui^ affording^ commu- 
nication with Scinde which is maintained throughout th^ year. This 
natural canal is jsallqd Bagg^arr^. The narrow strip of land between 
it and the sea, varying frofn one to two miles in breadth, is covered 
with rushes) tamarisk, and a stunted grass, forming exeellent pasture 
fbr camels and cattle, 'and is so abundant, that numbers of the form- 
er are reared on*it. The trade of Juckow is considerable. The 
staple articles of con^mption are imported from Scinde and the 
western parts of Cutch ; sugar, iron, 6lc. from Bombay. There is 
is a small traffic with Damaun and Muscat. 

Accompanying the above communication ^ Captain Burnes present- 
ed to the Society the Geographical Index to his Map of Soiithern 
Rqjpootanat constructed in 1829 ftne/30. 

The author has, in this paper, given an account of the countries 
beyond the N. W. frontier of the Bombay presidency, viz, l\irkur, 
the Thnrr, Nueyur, Jaysulmecflr, and Joodpoor. 

Nearly all the information contained in this communication lias 
been already published the Royal Geographical Society, in the 
fourth volume of*^their Journal. 

The paper on Scinde forms the fourth, contributed during the pe- 
riod embraced in this report, for which the Society is indebted to 
Captain Burnes. 

This communication having betm printed in the report lately is- 
sued by the Society, no analysis will he required in this place. It 
contains all the information which the author has derived from the 
writings of those who have visited Scinde before him, ns well as the 
result of his personal observations, carried down to the date of the 
author’s late visit to the country, abf'iil the month of December last. 
Additional information respecting the Indus, it may be here observ- 
ed, has been collected recently by Lieutenants Carless, Pottinger, 
and Wood. The reports of these officers, when it shall please the 
authorities to allow their publication, will probably form a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the physical geography of the lower 
portion of this river. Lieutenant Wood has likewise been permitted, 
to remain in the country during the period when the river undergoes 
its periodical rise, and by this arrangement wc may expect that full 
information regarding this yhenomciion will be obtained. 
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« 

tAeutenant T» lit. Dichinton has J'avored the Society with Ob- 
servationi on the Ancient Intercourse with Indiq\*^ sugj^sled by some 
of Captairt l^urnes’ fe|fiarka*^ft)fitain^d in that oflicer^s paper on the 
Maritime Communications of^ndia. ^ • 

Lieutenant Dickinson maintains the oj^nion, that the i\rabs alone 
were in ancient times the great carriers of the Indian trvle, and that 
tlic natives of this country enjoyed no pai >ici|fation in this transpoit. 
IJc remarks ** that there is no doubt of the trade with India having 
existed for centuries, but it cannot be deterr^ned with any degree 
of certainty by whom it was carried on. We are told, however, that 
the Arabs were a seafaring race, and we cannot suppose, tliat liad 
there been in the Red sea, or in the harbors of Arabia, vessels nav- 
igated by Indians, such circumstances should have escaped the ob- 
servation of the Greek geographers, several of whom, including 
Strabo, were actually on the Red Sea. Pliny states, that eighteen 
centuries ago the Arabs were settled in such numbers at Ceylon, 
that they had established their religion on the coasts of that Island. 
This is confirmed by Ptolemy in the Second century. The Arabian 
Voyages published by lienaudot, alsoJ>ear testimony to the influence 
of the Arabs on the Malabar Coast, as dqps Marco Polo in the thir- 
teenth century. Tii the fifteerilli century, the tonuguesc found 
Jo,tK!0 Arabs settled at Calicut.^* 

The testimony of the writers of antiquity, is brought forward in 
support of this view, and, the peculTar institution of castes among 
the Hindoos, among which ther^ is found no caste of sailors or nav- 
igators, is stated to prove thttiL the occiipatioii of those classes in 
commercial uavigntioii, which is at present witnessed, *is of compar- 
atively modern origin, and could not have been carried on by their 
ancestors in ancient times. Lieutenant Dickinson, therefore, sub- 
scribes to the opinions of Robertson, Vincent, Carditin and others^ 
that the Arabs were the first navigators of the sens of India. 

Lieutenant Burnes had stated, in a postscript to the paper in ques- 
tion, that it was not his object to enter on the subject of the trade 
carried on by the Arabs, the existence and history of which are well 
known. His principal aim was to show, that the natives of India 
themselves have carried on a foreign trade from the garliest times, 
and they were far from being exclusively indebted to the Arabs for 
their maritime communication. 
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Catmandcr Haines has presented a*short Notice on a Hart of 
the interior of Ara(fia^ accompanied bp a Map, 

The map, and the information coniqiri]ed(.ie the papej:, hrere pro- 
cured from the Turk who^hlled the oi^ce of Governor at Mocha in 
June 1835, and who .himself had traversed a portion of the countries 
described. The countries K'.id down in the map, and of which a short 
description 'was forwarded, corkiprise portions of Nedjed, Yemen, and 
die Hedjaz. The geographical sites of the principal places cannot 
be considered as accurate, hut the relative position of the various 
towns and villages mt..y be received as tolerably correct, as well as 
the (leliiteation of the physical features of the country, which consist 
of a series of vallies formed by lateral offsets from the grand moun- 
tain range, which separates the great central table-land of Arabia 
from the low or maritime regions. Each of these vallies opens to- 
wards the sea, and affords passage streams, which though absorb- 
ed by the arid sands of Tehama long before they reach the ocean, be- 
come the source of fertility to the hilly districts, and bestow on them 
a character which contrasts strikingly with the barren nature which 
Arabia elsewhere presents. 

This tract, by its fertility, contributes to supply the wants of the 
Jess favored regio/is. It <s occupied by a variety of tribes, whose 
numbers, aided by the natural strength of the country, have hitherto 
successfully resisted the attempts of the Turks to subjugate them. 
The principal of these tribes are the Beni-Asyr, who, including their 
allies, can bring to the held 18,600 fighting men, and are subdivi- 
ded into four branches or clans, vizt the Beni Malek, who can trius- 
ter.aboul 6,000 men \ the^ Beni Mokait, or Beni Islam, amounting to 
1,600 ; the Beni Halcome,' amounting to 1,200; and El Umdan, 
whose numbers arc not given. 

The whole Asyr territory is described as being almost impregna- 
ble, from the stupendous height and intricate passes of the moun- 
tains. Every house is in itself a fort for musquelry, and as long as 
the road to the hills is open, the inhabitants have nothing to fear. 
Horses are common, and the camels are represented as being re- 
markably docile, and well adapted for climbing the steep passes in 
the mountains. 

The iutertnediate country between that of the Beni Asyr and Tay- 
ef. is thickly peopled, containing numerous tribes, several of whom 
are the allies of the Beni Asyr. Among these, are Beni Aslhmar, 
Beni Ahmabr, Beni Sheyah, Nassarab, Tykief, Shelawer, Gaamut el 
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Beddoo, &c. &c. Th& country of the Beni Shyeatfis described as 
being remarkably fertile. The people can be trusted, and enjoy a 
mild government under Shaik Gborem, who'is^he chief of the tribe. 
The principal rruits*ae9], alrllfflds, grapes, walnuts, figs, and limes. 
Grain of all sorts is abundant* and water ^ever fails. The climate is 
cold during some months, but becSmes more4emperale afler the 
rains. They possess horses, cattle, camels, d&c. and a, soil yielding 
fruit spontaneously. » ^ • 

The Society is indebted to Mr. Hyslop of the HoVble Company's 
Sloop of War Clive, now in the Red Sea, 4br the paper entitled 
" Notes on the Empire of Tumbuctoo, communicated by a Shaik to 
Dr. Pruncr at Cairo.'* 

The substance of this paper has been given in the report of the 
last meeting, since which date Major Felix has obligingly communi- 
cated to the Society extracts of^his journal, relating to the Bahr el 
Abiad, accompanied by an interesting note, conveying his opinion 
as to the value of the Shaik's information. Major Felix ascended 
the blue river as far as Sciiuaar, thcif crossed over to the while river. 

The former river had every appearance of flowing from a mountain 
range, and through a rich soil. The latter evidently came from 
some great inland lake. The fish were enormous, *as were the croc- 
odiles and hippopotami ; large oyster shells were found on the banks. 

Major Felix always entertained the firmest conviction, that the 
white river (Bahr el Abiad) and the Niger were connected. He be- 
lieves with Shaik Mahomed, th^t one could get to Tumbuctoo, per- 
haps, by following its stream ppwards. He cannot reconcile the 
Shaik's confused account of getting by .water to Senimur, whiefi is 
on the blue river. The peninsula between the two rivers must be 
crossed, and as these flow differcot ways, and the plain is elevated 
between tliein, Major Felix docs not iTiitik that there is any water 
"^communication. About two hundred miles above the junction of the 
Bahr el Azrek and Bahr cl Abiad, there Is a tribe called Shelooks, 
who are an initamable race of savages, but beyond them is the Den- 
ka tribe, who arc more tractable. Major Felix proposed to go up 
the blue river as far as possible, and then to strike across the peiiiu- 
sula into the Denka country, thus iurniug the flank of^the Shelooks. 
"The African association sent Mr. Willock to try this route. This tra- 
veller died before he ^oL lialf way, at Khartoom. It is by this route 
(which Major Felix ascertained was traversed by natives) that Shaik 
Mahomed must have come. Major Fef^ regrets that the German 

13 
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Doctor did noKmake the Shnik describe his journey day by day, and 
is totally incredulous about the magnificent temples in the ^islands 

on the river (between Tumbucteo and Sennaar.” 

At Khartoom, near the confluence 'ofi'Ba^r7el<r A biad and Rahr-eU 
Azrek, Major Felix visUe^, a chief, lb|;aham Kashef, who had accom- 
panied the troops in the gazwah 'plundering excursion) to Denka; and 
who gave a v,ery interestinj^ account of the Bahr-ei-Abi,ad, Courshid 
Hey marched on the east bank, Ibrahim Kashef on the west. From 
Khartoom the river continued a united stream for seven days, and 
then began to be broken by islands. On the twelfth day they reach- 
ed the first island of tlvt Shelooks, through whose territory they con- 
tinued marching for fifteen days. On the twenty-ninth day they en- 
tered the Denka country, continued six days fartlier, and then turned 
back. Ibrahim Kashef could give no idea of the distance the troops 
marched each day, but, taking an average of ten miles in thirty-five 
days, have proceeded three hundr^ and fifty miles up the Rnhr-cl- 
Abiad. For the last twenty days the river flowed amongst islands, 
sometimes uniting, but soon breaking again. On the thirty-fifth day 
the river was shallow : there were many islands, and the distance 
from bank to bank was six hours.’' Both the islands and the hanks 
of the Bahr-el-Abiad were so vhickly wooded, that it was scarcely 
possibre to penetrate; andc beyond the wood on the western bank, 
was a vast plain, but no mountain. The direction of march was a 
constant inclination to the West, and at Denka, the sun when it rose 
was behind their left shoulders.” They passed no rivers. 

The Shelooks are described as perfectly gigantic ; their color is 
black, their hair woolly, and their foalures like those of the negro ; 
both men and women we{e naked. They possessed neither horses 
nor camels, but few cattle, and lived chiefly on fish and doorali. 'iMiey 
had numbers of canoes, were anned with spears and bows and arrows 
of great strength, and swam sp well that they would attack the croc- 
odile and hippopotamus in the wate.. 

They call their great Shaik their god, saying, that ‘'it is he who 
^ives life, and takes it away ; that he causes the river to run,” 

He alone is clothed in a cotton garment. It seems, however, that 
this Shaik only represents a higher power ; for when some of the prin- 
cipal Shelooks came to Courshid Bey, they made him swear by the 
sun to do them no injury, although they addressed him also as a god. ^ 
These delegates who came to ask for peace wore bracelets of ivory, 
and brought for all their treasure a few elephant’s teeth, and the 
n^usk of the crocodile. 



Amongsl the Sheloofcs there were no burying* pi stses, ner could 
Ibrahnn Kashef learn what they did with their dead. • • 

The people of Jpeuka inter theirJdead in an uprigRl. position ; and 
when the Deiika cktl^r^n dlr#seven or eight years old, two ‘of their 
front teeth ^re knocked out. ^ ^ , 

Courshid Bey was very glad to fiaisbthis g^zw;^, as his troops 
were exceedingly harassed; not an enemjpwas to be seen by day, but 
every night, ^nd all niglit long, sudden attacks were rfiade on his 
camp ; when his troops got under arms, the assailants disappeared, 
but returned when all was again quiet. He made*a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Shelooks, but a few days afier^his rear guard (proba- 
bly a set of stragglers) was cut off and murdered. He says the coun- 
try is so poor, and the difficulties so great, that lie shall never at- 
tempt another gazwah on the Bahr-el-Abijid. 

The mountains about one hundred and dfiy miles to the' S. W. of 
Sennaar, and sixty or seventy frgm the river, are under idress Ade- 
lan ; the town of Gooleh, his capital, is said to be as large as Sen- 
naar, and to be famous for its workers in iron. Idress Adclan was 
the last Vizier of the deposed Melik of Sennaar ; he is represented 
to be a man of talent, power, and of noble manners ; his territory ex- 
tends to within five or six days journey of the Denka frontier, and 
as he speaks the Denka language, lic mu^t have friendly communi- 
cation with that people. INlajor Felix concludes by stating, that 
were an attempt made to ascend the Bahr el-Abiad, he would recom- 
mend the traveller to place himself under the protection of this chief 
who would esGoit liim to Denka, and thus avoid the. Shelooks, 
through whose territory it seeiits impossible to penetrate. 

A Memoir on the Southern Coast of Arabia, by Litutenant J, 11. 
Welhted, 1. iV., was communicated through the President. 

The portion of the coast described#ii Lieutenant Wellsted’s paper 
lies, as stated in last report, between Aden and the town of Sahar. 

There is a little diversity in this portion of the coast of Arabia. 
A succession of ridges, increasing in height as tJiey recede from the 
line of coast, form a chain of mountains that constitute a part of that 
continuous range which nearly encircles the whole Peninsula. Be- 
tween the bases of these hills and the sea, a strip of low land of ir- 
regular breadth forms the Tehama. The general elevation of this 
chain is estimated at from 3 to 5,000 feet above tlie level of the sea, 
and the highest points are Djibel Fouthalec, near the town of Shou- 
gree, and Djibel Ummeera between Goseyu and Mughadaiu.. 
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These mountains are chiefly composed of p'rirnittve liine^ne, and 
usually assume a tabular form, the rock presenting numerous holes 
and cavities throughout its mass/* 

The fow land is of an arid arjd barren (appj^ajcance, the soH consist- 
ing generally of a loose-sfgid. Some'gpots, however, a/e watered by 
streams which flow from tho>liilfs. 

The towns, on this part Of the coast nre> — ■ ■■Aden celebrated for 
its barbour^'and formejr commercial importtfnce, but having at pres- 
ent a population not exceeding five hundred, composed of Arabs, 
Soomaulies, and a mixed race, the offspring of slaves* 

Lahadj is s-j^uated atothe distance of twenty-eight miles from Aden 
in a N. E. direction. This is the chief place of the small territory, 
of which Aden forms the seaport. Here resides the chief, Sultan 
Mahasson, by whom Lieutenant Wellsled was w'cll received. The 
population of this town is estimated at 5,00f', of whom 1,500 arc 
troops. The district immediately aijrrounding it is fertile, being wa- 
tered by streams flowing from the mountains, and producing abun- 
dance of grain, fruit and vegetables. Market days are established 
twice weekly, when the Jledouins from the desert assemble in this 
town, and exchange their ghee, frankincense and milk, for grain and 
cloth. 

Shougre is situated on the coast to the eastward of Aden ; it is 
not entitled to the appellation of a town, being a straggling place, 
consisting of about thirty houses, and three times the number of huts. 
The importance of Shougre is derived from its forming the seaport 
of the district of Djaffa. The place is in the hands of the principal 
tribe of Bedouins called Fouthalee, the Shaik of which resides here. 
The principal exports arc madder and coffee, in exchange for which 
grain and dates are received. Djafla, or Jaffa, the district of which 
Shougree forms the seaport, is a hilly, elevated region resembling 
Hydramaut; the inhabitants ave chiefly occupied in the cultivation 
of coffee, madder, wheat, Indian corn, and senna. ^ 

The town of Hawher, though situated only five miles from the sen, 
and a place of considerable extent, has not yet been laid down in 
any map. The number of houses may amount to six liundrecf, and 
the population to 2,000. 

Broom is a small village, situated on a bay of the same name, 
which is well' known to Arab sailors, as it affords excellent shelter 
for their boats daring the S. W. monsoon. The village is situated 
in Latitude 14® 20" North Longitude 49® 02' 50" East, but the 
place ia considered unhealthy. 
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The town of Macullamay be considered the seftpoft of the district 
of Hydramaut. T^e population may amount to 5000. The iuhabi- 
taiits have various ocjcupations, butjthe greater number are engaged 
ill maritime pursultG^ and inland trade, Vhich is car^-ied on 

between ihis^ilace and Ayilrafmaut. ^Phe duly levied on all imports 
without distinction is five percent., ^nd^tfie arrjpmi^of revenue de- 
rived from this source is estimated at 10,^0 dollars annually. At 
this place Lieutenant Wellsted collected some iriformatnfn regarding 
the district or province of Hydramaut, but he* found it impossible tA 
visit the country, though very anxious to do so. Hydramaut, known 
generally as forming one of the large inodeyi divisions of Arabia 
Felix, is also applied by the Arabs of this part of the coast to deflote 
a province not exceeding sixty miles in length, in direction parallel 
with the coast, bounded north west by the province of Jaffa, and on 
the cast by that of Sahar. It is exceedingly fertile, and contains 
many towns and villages, of wliijch Lieutenant Wellsted obtained 
some scanty information from banians residing at Maculla, who had 
visited the province. 

Shaer, or Sahar, is the most easterly of the towns visited by Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted on this portion of the Arabian coast. It is one of 
the largest on this coast, and is inuchnesorted to by native coast- 
ing ve5.sels. A duty of three and half pcf cent, is paid on all im- 
ports, on a valuation fixed by the Emir-el-Bahar. 

Tlie amount of population inhabiting tlie part of the coast describ- 
ed in Lieutenant Wellsted’s paper, cannot be determined. The in- 
habitants are principally of a mixed race, but the higher classes be- 
longing to tribes which occupy the hilly provinces of Hydramaut, 
Jafbi, Sahar. • 

Regarding the commerce carried on at different pofts along the 
coast, Lieutenant Wellsted observes, that “ it was from this coast 
that the first branch of that extensive commerce between the Eastern 
and Western world, which has so rnuen contributed to the wealth 
and power of every nation which participated in it, was first carried 
on, and where we learn, from the earliest historians, that navigation 
in the conveyance of the precious merchandise of the East made its 
efforts. Deterred by the dangerous, intricate, and tempestuous pas* 
sage up the Red Sea, vessels from a period equally remote landed 
their cargoes at the various ports along this shore, whgncethey were 
'conveyed by caravans to Egypt and Syria. Arabia the happy, com- 
prehending the provinces of Hydramaut and Yemen, became enrich- 
ed by this extensive commerce, and seems to have merited that ap- 



pelUlioh. But Svhen the current of tlie Indii trade, influen/ied by the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape, changed its direction, the 
commerce of .South ^rahia necessarily declin'ed. . Yemen,- in a mea- 
sure, recovered herself by the pKportAiftii qf'ip^ee, then \k new dis- 
covery ; but Ilydramaut.^n her scan\y supplies of incense, aloes, 
&c. has never aecouered her farmer consequence. 

The impo/ts from Indiil are, iron, lead, tin, nutmegs, pepper, and 
other spice^i ; sugar aij,d sugar-candy ; silk In the yard dyed either 
red, blue, white, or green ; English longclotha ; white cotton and 
satin cloths ; fine muslins from Surat, and a considerable quantity of 
earthenware. The e?i{)ort cargoes which are received in exchange 
for these, principally at Bombay and on the Malabar Coast, are 
mostly gums, dragoon’s blood, and madder. Aden, Maculla, and Sa- 
har, employ in this traflic about sixty vessels of various sizes ; none, 
however, exceeding two hundred tons. The largest of these with a 
high stern, a wedged shaped and projecting prow, a single mast and 
an enormous sail, are styled Buggalas ; ail the others, though dif- 
fering in some triHiiig particulars, bear a general resemblance to 
these. The practice, which is noticed by some of our earlier travel- 
lers on this coast, of sewing instead of nailing the planks, is now dis« 
continued. A boat is occasfoiially built at Muttra, but ns Arabia 
is utterly destitu/e of aiiyktirnbcr lit for this purpose, their vessels 
are all constructed in India. 

Departing from the Arabian ports in September, the largest ves- 
sels proceed to Eastward as far as Ras Fataque, while the smaller 
proceed to Itas-el-Had ; from thence they strike across, and make 
the coast of India about Porebunder. Although every vessel carries 
a pilot, yet they have rar(^]y any instruments for observation, and 
they ascertain their approa\:li to the con.st in the same way as the 
Greeks of old, by the discoloration of the water and the appearance 
of snakes.” c- 

Captain Moresby's Reports on the Maldioas having been, by per- 
mission of Government, placed at the disposal of the Society, the 
Committee are enabled to submit the following summary of information 
regarding the present state of these islands, extrocted from the above 
documents, and from the papers furnished by Lieut. Robinson and 
Dr. Campbell of the H. C. Ship Benares.* 

* Since this report was drawn up, the mcniuir on the inhahiianls of the 
Msldivas in the present rnimby* was received. Many statcmcnls in this suni' 
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A survey of this chaiif of coral inlands, which extclding from 7^ 
7^ N. I^attilnde to 40" S. Latlitude, cross the track of our trade to 
India, has been for ipariy years codsltiered 'of the gl'oatest import- 
ance to iravigation Ui ^h^sc fcfffti Mr. Horsburgh, in particiflar, has 
exerted himdhlf to obtain lhisjib]ect for tljjB interests of geography ; 
and through his instrumentality chiefly survey was directed. Ac- 
cordingly the survey of the Red Sea having been compljeted in April 
1634, Captain Moresby was ordered to proceed in the ^JFl. C. Sur- 
veying Ship Benares, having under him as tenders the Royal Tiger 
schooner, in charge of Lieut. F. T. Powell, Assistarrt Surveyor, and 
the Maldiva, a large decked boat. • 

The Benares arrived at Male on the 15th November 1814: but 
her appearance excited among the natives such apprehensions, as 
augured ill for any friendly intercourse. In order to understand 
the feelings which actuated them, we must refer both to a natural ti- 
midity of character and to recent^ political circumstances. For the 
tyrannies of the reigning Sultan, and the misconduct of his ministers 
had, two years previously, provoked a rebellion beaded by his young- 
er brother Ilamcd Didee. The insurgents were successful; secured 
the person, and threatened the life of their Sovereign, who procured 
his safely and release by promising to^atisfy their demands. Hamed 
nevertheless, dared not trust hunsoif to ike royal \^ord, but embark* 
ed by night on board a large boat, and steered for the Coast of Ara- 
bia ; but in the Gulph of Aden his provisions had failed, his boat was 
leaky and so damaged, that there was little probability of escaping 
death either from famine or in the sea. In this distress, the H, C. 
Surveying Brig Paliiiuriis, Commander Haines, came in sight, and 
supplied them with provisionsf as well ns^repaired their damages. 
Harned was now enabled to reach Mocha, and eventually Cochin, 
where he continued watching the course of events at home, and 
where he was supposed to be rneditatii^g the execution of a threat he 
had made before leaving his country, that be would revenge himself 
T)y a Malabar invasion, the horrors of which had been felt in former 
days by the Maldivians. Captain Moresby was naturally supposed 
to be the minister of Hamed’s vengeance ; and ns soon as the Bena- 
res anchored, a boat was sent off to demand the cause of coming. 
Their uneasiness was not removed by a request to survey. 

The suspicious nature of Captain Moresby’s avowod object now 

mary, which appear as repetitions, will be explained by this circumstance, as 
it was considered advisable that Messrs. Young's and Christopher’s papers 
should be printed unaltered. V 
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co-opernfed wl?h political circumstances upon minds whose charnc- 
terislic trail is foarfiilnesa. The natives exhibited an excess of this 
weakness, nol only in^ their intei^ourse with the officers of the Be- 
nares, hut in their iutercoiirsc with otfet.ino^hjC'T^ One instance of 
this is given in the cusvotp, which prd^nils among thent^, of suspend- 
ing cowries to the inner side of* the outer door of their houses, in 
order that the entry of a stranger may not surprise them. Cautious- 
ness and secretiveness, were observed to be the most developed of all 
^le phrenological indications. 

An interview with the Sultan being proposed, his ministers came 
on board in unusual state, and apologized for delay, on account of 
their inastcr\s ill health ; but were very careful not to commit tbeiii- 
selves by answering the questions pul to them. Nothing could he 
obtained from them many days. At length the Sultan’s health being 
improved, an interview was settled, but the appointed day being ar- 
rived, the Sultan had a relapse. .Captain Moresby was compelled 
ultimately to inform them, that he should commence the survey on 
a certain day with or without their consent ; and operations com- 
menced on that day without permission. The Benares having quit- 
ted the islands for the coast, the Maldivians w'ere again alaririLMl by 
a letter from the Bengal Govetnment regarding the establishment of 
a coal depot. the return of the l^cnarcs, the natives appear- 

ed more easy, although by no means free from apprehensions ; for 
they objected to the surveying flags, and were not satisfied until 
they were permitted to set up their own also. 

The obstacles in the way of friendly intercourse were eventually 
removed by events consequent to the death of the Sultan, and the 
accession of his second s«n ; for, the distresses of the people were in- 
creasing, and the public voice demanded the recall of Mamed Di- 
dee. The young king accordingly invited his uncle to his councils, 
in which he is now the most.mflacntial adviser, although he has de- 
clined any official situation. Pie has taken advantage of his present 
position to pay a debt of gratitude, by supporting the wishes of the 
Company in effecting the survey. He has represented to his coun- 
trymen the folly of opposing a Government which is so powerful, and 
from whose dominions they derive their daily bread : on the other 
hand, he endeavoured to remove any bad impressions which the con- 
duct of his countrymen might have given ; and lastly, he obtained, 
permission for Lieut. Young and Mr. Cbristopher to remain at Male 
after the departure of the Benares. 

The importance of these services may be appreciated, by consid- 



ering the character of lifhidity^ which has been attri^buted to them 
above, and the popular belief in future events, whose close approach 
is indicated to ihenrii by circunistaiwes which J.hey observe. They 
have a triftlition, thal sffafl ^ne (^y be subjugated to Eurbpeans, 
the populatioTn shall diminish, ^bnd their iq^nd shall gradually sink 
down into the deep. They observe thtt Atolls to*be wasting away ; in 
some the cocoanut-trees are standing in Ae water; in, another the 
black soil of fhe island is discernible at low \jatcr thirty feet from 
the beach ; the South-east side of an island in Phaidee Pbolo Atoff 
is entirely gone, but is marked by a banyan tree in*tlie water. They 
say that some islands have disappeared entirely, and instance near 
the island Wardoo a rocky shoal, which (they say) was once an is- 
land in the Aloil-Milla-Dou. Some of the outer edges of the islands 
have fallen into the se<i, which is fathomless in those parts. It is, 
however, acknowledged that reefs have arisen from the water, and 
gradually formed islands; and ih^inhabitants of Male remember the 
outer edge of a circular reef iti their harbour to have had two fath- 
oms ill the shoalest part, which is now dry at low water. 

They mark the approach of evil days also in the diminution of pop- 
ulation and general deterioration : yet the necessaries of life are so 
abundant, that a beggar id never seen* nor can this retrogressiori be 
attributable to war or dissension, foi they have been in peace for 
many years, and now have no army with the exception of a militia 
formed out of about four-hfibs of the male inbabitanls of Male; the 
whole population of that island being only between 1,500 and 2 , 000 , 
of whom the majority are females. 

The awkwardness of their sword and spear exercise on festivals, 
shows that they are little aocusloined tc^ use them. Their only 
duty is to serve in rotation (forty tog64,her) with inusqucts at the 
palace. 

The declining stale of commerce, is^probably, the chief cause of 
their present distresses. JJeulcnuiil Robinson observes, that Pyrard 
speaks of thirty or forty vessels loaded wiili cowries, and one hun- 
dred with cocoanuls, annually leaving the island; but now not more 
than oiie-fifth that number of vessels altogether visit the islands. 
Nevertheless, the profits of the Maldiva trade is considerable. The 
vessels, ill which it is carried on, arc of about one hundred tons 
burthen, commanded sometimes by Europeans and soinetimes by na- 
tives. PrescnlB liaving been made as port-dues, godowns are assign- 
ed, and shops opened, where the traders barter for the country pro- 
duce. The natives liring dried boiiito, coir, cocoanuts, cowries, and 
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tortois^sheli. ^ There is abundance of the fast article. Cowries are 
vaJuechatMaic at one rupee per Goolah, which is a bundle of about 
1,300. Cocoanuts of the islanc^are prized for* keeping much longer 
than iKose of the Coast. Coij; from f ill a-^ori-^M ails is estimated at 
thirty per cent, more tha^ that from 5 ny other Atolls. *Bonito is us- 
cially taken to Sumatra, whore^a lac is sold for 2,000 Spanish dollars, 
having been, purchased at'^wMale for something less than 2,000 ru- 
pees. In l824, no l^ss than seventy-six lacs offish were purchased 
by English vessels alone ; in another subsequent year, fifty-six ; but 
in another, only ten. Mats also are exported; they are made of a 
grass which grows in /.he southern islands. In exchange are given 
rice, betel-nuts, tobacco, common crockery ware, red handkerchiefs, 
and sugar. 1'here is little demand for the two last mentioned arti- 
cles ; as the natives extract from the cocoanut a kind of sugar called 

ghoor,’* which tastes like honey ; and they wear the native cloth, 
which is woven principally at MalosMadou Atoll. They often spend 
weeks in the manufacture of a single piece, which enables them to 
make it both pretty and strong, notwithstanding their ill-constructed 
looms. Rice is purchased at Calcutta and Chittagong at eight ru- 
pees per candy, and is sold at Mal4 for goods to the value of sixteen 
or twenty rupees. This system of barter, however, detains the mas- 
ters of vessels fopr or five months, during which their crews suffer 
much from sickness. 

The sickness to which strangers are most liable, is a bowel com- 
plaint, which appears peculiar to these islands. The only remedy is 
immediate departure for the continent. About fifty years ago, the 
Malahars took Male, and held it for some time, when they were at- 
tacked by this disease, ^nd compelled to give up their conquests. 
Since that event, the Malabars have believed that the Maldivians in 
revenge supply traders from their coast with poisoned water. Dr. 
Campbell has collected mai^ cases, in which its destructive effects 
upon foreigners is shown ; but tiie natives also appear liable to it^ 
for in one instance nearly the whole population of an island was 
carried off. There appears to be few other diseases of importance, 
with the exception of beriberry. Fevers are common, but small 
pox is unknown, except in cases of importation from the continent. 
Quarantine laws, however, exist to prevent such cases. Dr. Camp- 
bell attributer the unhealthiness of strangers partly to the lagoons 
and marshes formed by the lagoons throughout the islands, and part- 
ly to the unvarying temperature of the climate. Wlien the Benares 
first visited the islands, the monsoon had just cleared away ; the 
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thcrmomelcr ranged between 80^ and 82^. When iilb rioleht mon« 
soon slioivers set in/ it fell as Jotv as 75^, but rose only to 80^ and 
aAer the monsoon the range was between 6S°^nd 6S9m The dews 
were at tilhes hardly^per^eptl^fef on 8\)ipboard. 

The unheallhiness of the clj^ate has be%n 4ong notorious, and it 
has doubtless been the great obstacle totforeigi^ intercourse and in- 
ternal improvement. But the intellectual and moral dispositions of 
the inhabitants appear sileh as would justify ^warm expSetations in 
the philanthropist. Among ihemsevelves, the Maldivians are quiet 
and inoffensive. 

War and murder are scarcely known ; theft is uncommon ; timi- 
dity is their greatest weakness ; but this is not sufficient to overcome 
their humane feelings, as many shipwrecked strangers (among others 
Laval) have borne ample testimony. Extreme gentleness of dis- 
position P.nd disinclination to crime, has imparted mildness to an ul- 
tra despotic government. No m«i may presume to sit in the royal 
presence. The Sultan attires himself after the manner of an Indian 
Musaiman ; but no other dare wear more than a cloth around the 
loins, and a plain red handkerchief o^ the head. The pilot of the 
Benares wore a blue vest on board, but invariably took it off before 
landing. The property of the principU ministers, as well as of all 
Ollier government servants, falls to ther Sultan in case of death. 
Notwithstanding this contempt of freedom, the severest’ '[punishment 
is scourging and exile to one of the barren islands in the ^south. 
Crimes of greater or less magnitude are punished with^banishment 
to more or less barren islands. Minor offenders are merely scourg- 
ed. Sometime since, some cufprits escaped to the Malabar Coast, 
and were ^pardoned by the *Sultan in oonsideration. of the perils 
which they had encountered. No bad Consequences follow this le- 
niency, for here the Government is secured, as well by the mildness 
of its eubjects as by the veneration with which the Maldivians re- 
gard all superiors. 

In the latter respect, they are remarkably distinguished from all 
otiier nations whether civilized or uncivilized. The latter rank 
themselves the standard of excellence ; but these islanders think of 
themselves as the most base of mankind. The same feeling prompts 
them to besiow (perhaps) undue honor on the graves of their ho- 
•ly and great men. Passages from the Koran are frequently read 
over their tombs, or a pall of white cloth is raised above, and flow- 
ers arc strewed about them. Sometimes the couch of the deceased is 
preserved, and adorned with flowers. Yet they are not so supersti- 
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tious ftsT might^ be * expected of so ignorant fl people. WIten a boat 
is firsi^aunched, an ornamented model is ofTeped as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the win^ls ' and waves ; and aOer«recovery from sick- 
ness, a* small piece of cloth \s set«if|)*by ;^n|oAque or some famous 
grave. • • V 

From a phrenological exaniifation, Dr. Campbell concluded that 
this favorabl,e view of tHkir moral dispositions is not incorrect, 
since the oFgans of de|tructiveness and combativeness *were seldom 
distinguishable ; but those of benevolence and veneration are strong- 
ly developed. J&r. CampbelPs observations are equally favorable 
to their intellectual pewers, among which constructivencss and or- 
der appear most prominent. Although the goldsmith and the sil- 
versmith have no opportunity to display much skill, their sole em- 
ployment being to make ornaments for children, yet their steel 
knives show that the native blacksmiths understand how to combine 
utility with elegance. The blacks«nith’s bellows are also an inge- 
nious contrivance. Their mats, mosques, tombs, and boats, evi- 
dence great mechanical ingenuity. Considerable taste is shown in 
constructing the tanks which are used for ablution in the burial 
grounds. Some houses (but in ruins) were observed to be built of 
madrepore ; one of them beinof of two stories. All (he houses are 
very neat, and are shut o#it from the road by a fence five or six 
feet high. Rows of betel and cocoaniit trees line the roads, which 
are excellently constructed in all tlie islands, but particularly at 

Nor do the natives appear indiiferent to improvement ; for all (but 
particularly the chief) evinced a strong desire to become acqiiuinied 
with our language, and wjth our knowledge. But no great exertion 
can at present be expected from them. Habitual idleness has de- 
bilitated their constitution, although this might be much strength- 
ened by an improved diet an^ the cultivation of their soil, which, 
in its present state, is a fruitful source of disease. In the southern 
islands is the least cultivation, and the most rain, which, falling uji- 
on a light saqdy soil, produces a vast number of wild plants, wlioSe 
decay infects the air with disease ; and here accordingly were observ- 
ed a great number of infirmities. The water also of these islands 
is bad, brackish in the wells, but this is partly remedied by collecting 
the rain from {.he trees in the rainy season. At Male and in the 
northern islands, the appearance of the people is improved. 
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Limtcnant Derilostc's Journal of a Mission to Scinde^h^B been 
noticed in last repor/. • * ^ 

LieutcnanJ Orms1)^hms pr§$/n1cd ft Mmoir on the Rivers of J/ci- 
opotamia^ which contains th^ result of ^lis* observations during a 
residence of two years in ancient Bal>ylt)nia ; pSrt 8f this time was 
devoted to the survey of the Euphrates afid Tigris, hyljie direction 
oi the British Resident at Bagdad. I'lie ^rrative of a Journey 
arross the desert Jrom Hit to Damascus, by the :|jirne officer, con- 
cludes the list of communications received by the Society for the 
period now reported on. * 

During the year ending in April, the Committee have, through tiie 
liberalily of Government, procured for the Society an apartment irt 
the Town Hall, which has been granted on condition that, when the 
room shall be again required for the public service, the Society will 
be expected to give it up. The •liberality of Government towards 
this institution has been likewise inanifestcd by the grant of a do- 
nation of five hundred rupees, and fifty rupees per men.sein, in aid of 
its objects, and in compliance with aa application made by the Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Society. 

A letter has been received from the Geographical Society of Paris, 
(the first institution of the kind estab!isl)(fd in Europe,) inviting cor- 
respondence witii this Society, and an evchange of publications. 
This obliging cominunicaiion is here given, 

“ Honsieur le Secretaire delaSociete Geogropliiqnc, Romhay. 

** Monsieur — La Societe dc C/eograpbic de Paris a nppris avec uii 
vif plaisir la formation a Bom*bay, d^uii Sotietc specialernent co«isa- 
cree a ravancemerit d’une Science qui fait deptiis plus de douze an- 
iiees I'objcl de ses propres (ravaux. 

“ Empressee d'applaudir a des eflbrts#dont elie cst hciireuse d*avoir 
donne le premier cxemple, associcie d’intention a Ttevre que s'est pro- 
posec votre honorable Compagnie, la Sociclo de Goograpliie dc Pa- 
ris a desir6 ouvrir avec Elle, comme deja ellc Pa fait avec Jes Socie- 
les Geographiques de Londres ct de Berlin, des relations de confra- 
ternite, de correspond ance mutuelle, et d’eebange de publications. 

“ Ne poEsedant plus d'exemplaire du ler volume de nos Memoires 
•dont Tedition est ^*puis6e, nous regrettons de ne podvoir vous en 
adresser uue coliecliou complete, ct de ne pouvoir vous offrir, quant 
ii prf^sciit que Ics tomes /i et B (in 4®) Deux autres volumes sont sous 
pressc, el vous scroni transmis des le n^onicnt dc leur publication. 
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En attenclanl que nous ayons, par la r^impression dc quefqOqa ca- 
hiers recomplete la premij^re eerie de notre Bulletin mensue) 

(20 vol. in 8vo), jai rhoiineur de*vons adresser *le. premier* volume, 
recemment termine, dc la nouvelle^ec^te : iet (fahiers euivane vous 
eeront r^gulierement euvo)ies au fur mesure dc leur emission. 

** Je suia heuitux tl’ctre, en dbtte circonstance, rinterpreie de la 
Societc de Gaographie de l^aris, puis que j’y Irouve roccasion de 
vfius offrir, jlonsieur, ^vec Thommage de ifion respect pour votro 
honorable compagnie Texpression personelle de ma consideration la 
plus distingu^c. 

Societe de G6ographfe, “ D’Avezac, 

Paris, le 25 Aoul, 1834. “ Secrctarie General. 

“ P. S. Permettez moi Monsieur de joindre ici, cornme iin liom- 
mage individuel pour voire Savaii te Societe, un Menioirc relaiifaux 
observations astronomiques de Mungo Park en Afrique. Veuillz 
soufTrir aussi que j'en insere pour vous meme un exempt airc.” 

The Committee have much pleasure in calling the attention of 
those interested in the progresif of this Society, to the increased 
number of contributors, and to^the increasing interest and variety of 
the papers which have been received during the year. Compared to 
any preceding period since the establishment of the institution, the 
past year presents a gratifying advantage in this respect, and the 
Committee entertain the hope, that for the present year this advan- 
tage will be greatly increased. The publication of its reports, now 
commenced, will place the Proceedings of this Society more fre- 
quently before the public, and the advantage of this measure cannot 
fail fo be soon experienced.^ 

The service, (the Indian Navy,) among the members of which the 
Society has found its earliest and most numerous supporters, is at 
present so distributed over various par*s of the Eastern ocean, that 
the fairest opportunities are enjoyed for collecting that kind of in-*" 
formation which the Society most desires. 

One parly of officers in the H. C. Brig of War Tigris will, in the 
course of the present year, have an opportunity of visiting Torrey 
StraitSi and of traversing the group of the great Eastern Archipela- 
go, probably in directions different from those usually followed by 
traders to the China seas and Pacific. 

The summary of information regarding the Maldivas, submitted 
in this report, and extracted from the papers forwarded by Captain 
Moresby and his officers, cMnot fail to excite general interest in the 
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progr^ssof the importafit survey of ihefce islands now in operation. 
Lieut. Young and Mr. Christopher who have been employedSn this 
survey, solicited and obtained permission (o remain on the islands 
after the'depnrture bittbeir V^sSel during the monsoon, notwithstand- 
ing the prevalence of a formidable disease which had produced great 
mortality among the crews of the sifrvcfying sliips, mnd had obliged 
the latter more than once to abandon tlnf islands, and •finally, to re<* 
turn to BoinLay for a frbsh equipment. ^ ^ 

These officers have been amply rewarded for the privation to which 
they were subjected, by the full attainment of the objects fur which 
they were induced voluntarily to endure thefec hardships. During 
their sojourn on the islands, they were instrumental in saving the 
lives of the crew of an unfortunate vessel which was shipwrecked on 
one of the Atolls. They have succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of 
the language spoken by the Maldivians. Their observations on the 
character, customs, and condition of the people, and on the nature 
and extent of the commerce curried on by them, have been embodied 
in a memoir, which by permission of Government, has been placed 
at the disposal of this Society, and is printed in the present number. 

The survey of the South Coast of Arabia, now carrying on by 
Commander ITaines in the Palinurus,^ has already afforded that offi- 
cer the opportunity of contributing information onjLhe interior of the 
country in the vicinity of tlic line of his operations, and has enabled 
Lieut. Wellsted to furnish the important Memoir on the portion of 
that coast between Aden and Sabar, both which contributions have 
been noticed in this report. 

Animated by a laudable zeal for the progress of geographical dis- 
covery in Arabia, Lieut. AVellsted, who* has recently been qnuch 
engaged in surveying the co«*ist of that peninsula, attempted in Octo- 
ber last, in company with Lieut. F, Whitelock, to penetrate into the 
interior of Oman by Muscat, and to advance to Dcraiali, the capital 
of the Wahabees. The former of these enterprising officers has re- 
turned, being unable to reach the limit which he had proposed, from 
the distracted state of the country ; but he has travelled through the 
province ufOman in various directions for the period of four months, 
and has collected information regarding the country, which has been 
forwarded to Government. His companion, Mr. Whitelock, liasre- 
mained in Arabia, with the intention of proceeding, by Bahrein, to 
examine the country about Katif. This officer may possibly reach 
Lassa, and fix the site of the chief place of that province, which is 
still a desideratum in geography. He then proposes to cross over to 
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ihe Chnub territory, at the head of the Persilan Gulph^ on tfee Peraiaii 
Hide cyT ihe Shiitul-Arah, where he iiilend;s to examine the rivers 
which flow tlK'ough that district hito tlie sea. 

On the Indus, J^ieul. Wood, as tneifti^iYcd ?ib-tvY3, is prosc(5uting the 
surveying operations, whifh were conHiienced last season by himself 
and the officers ef \,\\l NerhuddtP; and on the Euphrates, Mr. Lynch, 
1. N. an early contribiitor^o this Society, is engaged in the interest- 
ing expeditfon on tha^ river, under the orders of Colonel Chcsiiey. 

thanks of the Society are especially due to those ofHcers of 
the military service, who have contributed the valuable papers no- 
ticed in this report ; thus aiTorditig a gratifying earnest that the So- 
ciety shall soon realize the prospect, to which it looks forward with 
anxious interest, of receiving from the iiiombers of that branch of the 
service that general support, without which this institution can nev- 
er attain the objects for which it was established. 

The Committee conclude this report by inserting the subjoined 
extract of a letter from Mr. Eiphinsione, addresseil to a zealous sup- 
porter oftbis Society, showing the opinion which that eiilighicned in- 
dividual entertained of the benefit to be derived from the establisli- 
of a Geograpliical Society at l^onibay. 

Extract of a letter from jhe Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstoiie, 
dated Rome, January 19ib, 1832. 

I am extremely obliged for your zealous support of my recoin* 
mendatiori of the Geographical Society. I do hope it will receive 
cordial assistance from those whose duties enable them to promote 
its view's. 1 take an interest in it, less for the credit of the nation, 
than of the Presidency and of India. Wc have some reason to com- 
plain that paths of enquiry whicli arc accessible to people in Europe, 
are closed to Indians, bnt here is one in which all the advantages are 
on our side ; and if we shojv Jess activity than our couulrymen at 
home, I do not know what excusu is to be olibred. 'J'lic search of 
the public records ought certainly to produce something. Captain' 
Buriies is a host for zeal and opportunity of giving it employment. 

** The Persian Gulf and Red Sea, and their borders, aflbrd most pro- 
mising ground for enquiry. 1 believe the survey ships are now in 
the Red Sea ; and if there is any body at Mocha, they might, by ex- 
amining the Spumalees, and other people from the opposite Coast of 
Africa, who come in numbers to Mocha, get a great deal of valuable* 
information both about geography, strictly so called, and manners. 
Even the Company’s oldest provinces would yield much in the de- 
partment of statistics, which would be both curious and useful at 
home.” * * 
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III. -^Descriptive Sketch of the Islands and Coast situaied at the en- 

trmceofthe Persian Gulf "Efy Lieutenant Whitelock, I. N. 

Passing two rocky <islets on Aie Avabian shore, which are called 
the Quoins," yon enter ihe Gulf of Persiaf and there are few parts, 
within it which present a higher claim to attentionthan this ; for the 
whole region on every side abounds in historical and classic interest. 

On the right hand, bhneath a lofty mount^n, called Sy the Aratui 
Jibal Shamal which is seen towering far above the^other hills on the 
Persian shore, with its summit clad with snow, even in the spring 
season, lies the far famed Island of Hormum On the other hand, 
Larek ; and only a few miles further on, the town of Gamrun, which 
an opulence and magnificence was only inferior to Hormuz. Kishm 
also, the ancient Oaracta, and Minaw, near which took place the 
meeting of Alexander and Nearchus, are situated in this vicinity. 

The former renown of the Island of Hormuz has often occupied 
thb descriptions of earlier travellers. My object in this sketch is to 
describe the island as it is at present; and this, when considered with 
reference to its former opulence and.spiendor, may not be deemed 
wholly uninteresting. Hormuz is 12 miles in circumferance ; its form 
4s nearly circular, and its appearance" from seaward is broken and 
rugged. The surface, entirely denuded of soil, ei^hibits the various 
tints of its singular stratification, which, with the conical shape and 
isolated position of the numerous small hills composing the island, 
gives the former a highly volcanic aspect, and would induce us to 
attribute the origin of the island itself to the same agency. 

With a pilot, Hormuz may be approached from either hand with- 
out apprehension. The harbour, situated on the N. E. side, is 
both secure and convenient. To this, and to its insular and other- 
wise advantageous position, must be attributed its former importance. 
The fort, in latitude 27° 0' N. longitude 56° 29^ E. is situated 
about 300 yards from the beach, on a projecting point of land which 
is separated from the body of the island by a moat. The position 
is remarkably well chosen, and the whole, with the exception of the 
ordnance, which has been destroyed by time and rust, is still in good 
'Condition. 

A few hundred yards from this, now tottering in ruins, stands the 
light-house, which must formerly have been a fine building ; the spi- 
Tal stair-case still exists, but it would be dangerous to ascend it. A 
level plain extends for some distance to the N. E. of this building, 
ihaving its surface scattered over with mounds and ruins of former 
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habitations. ^Several tanks and , wells have &lso been suiikrherjp; the 
former, though now out of repair'l are covered over with an arched 
roof ; they are about 1^ yards in length, and 7 or $ in breadth. As 
there are no fresh water springf on island, the inhabitants are 
wholly dependent on the sepplies whicji are collected in these reser- 
voirs during thoirainy season. 

Across lh;s plain towa^dB (he rugged hills which line the eastern 
shore of thd island, a ^singular phenomenon presents itself, which 
strikingly resembles the Mer de Glace.” The hills for a consid- 
erable distance from their bases are covered with an incrustation 
of salt, which in some places has the transparency of ice; in others, 
its surface is partially covered with a thin layer of a dusky red color- 
ed earth, receiving its tinge from oxide of iron, with which the 
whole surface of the island is deeply. impregnated. As we ascended 
the ridge, our progress was continually impeded by deep pits, on the 
sides of which the saline crystal isMit ions have assumed a stalactitic 
form. From the summit you obtain a noble view of the whole of the 
lower parts of the Gulf; the Quoins, Cape Masandam, (Ras Mas- 
cate,) Lsrek, and the island of Kishm, are all distinctly seen. 

The Imam of Muscat has possession of Hormuz at present. He 
farms it from the King of Persia, and retains in the fort a garrison 
of a hundred men, commanded by an officer, who is styled Shaik. 
A small sum is collected on account of the salt, which is exported 
in large quantities, and conveyed to different parts in the Gulf. 
When the island was surveyed in 1827, the number of inhabitants, 
who had no other employment than that of collecting this salt and 
fishing, was estimated at 300. • 

A few fowls and some ^eep, brought from the main, may be ob- 
tained here, bjit no other supplies; nor is its port at any time visited 
by vessels for other purposes than to obtain salt, or for shelter dur- 
ing the prevalence of the wes^rly winds. 

Such are the few remains th*!)l are left to denote the former opu- 
lence of Hormuz. The wretched habitations of its present occu- 
pants, and the dreary- and barren aspect of the surrounding hills, 
destitute of vegetation, would not lead us to recognize this spot to 
be a fitting site for the city which contained 4,000 houses, and 40,000 
inhabitants, whither merchants from every quarter of the globe re- 
sorted, outvying each other in the display of wealth and luxury. 

The kingdofU pf Hormuz, or Hormuzeia, situated on the adjacent 
main, gave its name to this island, which, according to some au- 
thors, was previously called Jer6ii. It is impossible to ascertain at 



what period this island fras first occupied, but there are various au« 
thorities to prove, that it has often served the inhabitants from the 
main as a retreat,, when suffering either from •civil commotions, or 
foreign ihvasion. The gdvatifa^es of its harbour joined to its insular 
position, coAverted it from a barren roekpto^ which nature has deni- 
ed even water, into the emporium of the East! * • 

Nearly opposite Hormue on the Persia^ shore, the river of Minaw 
enters the sea, in latiudi? 37° T 48^^ N., longiyide 66° 49^ E. Followj^ 
ing the coarse of this stream, which is very tortuoup, we reached the 
the town of Shah Bunder, which stands on the bank at a distance of 
14 miles from the sea by the winding of theetream, but only 8 in a 
direct line. To this point, which forms the extreme limit which the 
tide reaches, the river is navigable at high water for vessels of 30 
tons ; its average width being 100 yards, and its general depth about 
6 or 7 feet. At low tide its bed is laid almost entirely bare, and it then 
has the appearance of a foul, muddy creek. 

There is a cusium house, besides a few other houses at Shah Bun- 
der, as boats either receive or land their cargoes here, which are 
conveyed by land carriage to and from Minaw. Leaving Shah Bun- 
der, and after proceeding for about 3 hours over a fertile plain, we 
reached a small town named Hagiabad. Here we put up in a small 
house, which had been prepared' for ou» reception, by the Shaik ; 
but although situated in the most respectable part of the town, it had 
more the appearance of a store room for grain than a human habita- 
tion, and we found the heat very oppressive, notwithstanding it was 
at a cool period of the year. 

From the appearance of the houses, and the stale of the bazars, I 
do not conceive that this town either possesses wealth, or is of* any 
commercial importance. The number of its inhabitants may be es- 
timated at 6 or 700, and they are principally engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Bullocks, sheep, and goats, a^e very numerous ; and when 
a dearth occurs on the island of Kishm, a great number are sent 
over there. 

The fort of Minaw, distant about a mile from the town, is situated 
on elevated ground on the southern bank of the river, which winds 
round its base. It is of a quadrangular form, flanked by round tow- 
ers at the corners, in which there are a few old guns, bearing in- 
scriptions in Portuguese and Dutch. A draw-bridge, ihrown across 
*a moat, leads to a gate thickly studded with iron knobs and spikes 
on the south-western side. 

The walls are strong, and the fort is generally in good condition ; 
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the garrison consists of aboiK 10^ men well ^pointed, whoisrejoblig- 
ed to be constantly on the alert,^ in consequence of the numerous 
marauding bands who«rob and plunder the country. The fort, how- 
ever, is commanded by a hill oq the fi^e, but in af'country 

where the use of artillery js nearly unj^nown, this is of 'little conse- 
quence. 'w « 

The river fit this point il little more than a mountain streaBi ; its 
width is abdut 1^ yards, and the water is clear and deep. It takes 
its rise from the mountain called Jibal Shamal, distant about 30 
miles. NotwithUanding its present insignificance, when the snow 
melts on the hills, or h#avy rain falls, it swells into a large and rapid 
stream. In some parts where the river rs fordable, 1 observed its bed 
to be composed of coarse gravel, with small pebbles of primitive rocks, 
which have been brought during the floods from the surrounding 
mountains. The steep banks near the sea exhibit a succession of 
alluvial deposits. The district cofnprehended between the fori and 
the sea bears the general name of Minaw ; and to the river it owes 
a great portion of its fertility. Numerous artificial rills conduct the 
water over the face of the country, and afibrd near the banks a con- 
st|pt supply ; but in tracts moreVemoie the grounds are irrigated from 
wells. The water is drawn up by bullocks, either by the nrote, as 
practised in India, or, wheq the walls are sufficiently shallow, it is 
raised by the lev^, as on the banks of the Nile and Euphrates. 

The soil is of a rich alluvial nature, and yields, with little labor to 
the husbandman, a plentiful crop. From its loose nature it requires 
but little ploughing, and the instrument used is rude and simple. 
From Shah Bunder to Hagiabad the whole of the country is culti- 
vated, yielding large crops of wheat, f^uit, and vegetables, ^^^elons 
are common, and onions, are reared in large quantities ; plums, cher- 
ries, frequently fine apples, and dried fruits, are brought from the 
interior. The indigo plant is also cultivated here to a considerable 
extent. 

Although the site of the town Is low, and badly chosen, yet it does 
not, excepting at the close of the date season, appear to be consid- 
ered unhealthy ; but near the fort the air is said to be very salubrious. 
Daring the hot months many of the better classes from Bunder Ab- 
bas and Kishm resort here, when, in addition to its superior climate, 
they enjoy the luxury which its light and pure water affords, ^ 
which can only be duly appreciated in such a country. 

Ill the belter parts of the town of Minaw the houses are construct- 
ed of rough stone, cemented together with mud. In the windows 
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talc is sul)stituted for ^ass. A small open spacTe sAving for their 
cattle* and for various domestic putposes, is sometimes enclosed by 
a wail, but more geoerally a fence constructed with branchesjof the 
date pairs ; with the ^ine iifaArial the lower classes‘'conBtruct their 
huts, which are afterwards coj[ered over vytl^ a layer of mud. 

We found the inhabitants civil and obliging, buyjrery anxious to 
cheat us on every opportunity. 1 believesthis feeling, which is com* 
mon in other places along the Gulf, arises from an ideasthat we are 
ignorant of prices, or indifferent to the valud of money. Some in^ 
dividual usually attaches himself to a stranger, retrying to himself 
the exclusive right of taking advantage of lym. They are shrewd 
and intelligent, and this compensates in some degree for their extor- 
tion, as they possess considerable information, which they are very 
willing to impart, and are very useful to a visitor when walking 
abroad, by keeping off the crowd, or as messengers. 

Gamr6n, or, as it is now styled, Bunder Abbas, appears to have 
been a town of little importance until 1622, when Shah Abbas, as- 
sisted by the English, drove the Portuguese from the island of Hor- 
muz, and transferred its commerce to this port. Here, instead of 
being carried in ships to Basrah and*the northern ports of the Gulf, 
a very considerable portion of the imports fiom India and Afma 
were landed, and transported by means of caravans to the interior 
parts of Persia and the adjacent couniries ; so tharGamrun became 
for a time the sea port ofPersia- 

The English, Dutch, and French had factories here. Merchants 
from all parts resorted to it, and it seemed destined to attain the 
former opulence and splendor of Hormuz ; but its commercial career 
was far more brief. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
the internal commotions and distracted state of Persia fnaqdently 
interrupted the route for very long periods, and the current of the 
trade became diverted to the northern ports. It should still, how- 
ever, be remembered that this route Conducts by one of the natural 
passes into the heart of Persia ; for when Bushire, a few years ago, 
remained for some time in a disturbed state, commerce found its 
way again into this channel : and if Bushire bad not been speedily 
restored to peace, Bunder Abbas would very soon have recovered 
a considerable portion of its former importance. 

Even at present the trade is not inconsiderable, and it is said to 
** be still increasing. In 1827 the Imam of Muscat, to whom the 
port at present belongs, collected a revenue of from 8 to 10,000 
dollars. Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried fruits, form its exports ; 
and piece goods, Indian cloths, and China ware, constitute its prin- 



oipal imports. ^Tlfe annual importation of these articles, aVthe same 
time was estimated at nearly thrie lakhs of Rupees. 

The town is situated on a elS;)pe, which approaches clpse to the 
sea ; the houses are lew «nd wretchedly coijptructed, anc^'the peo- 
ple' are mostly lodged jn^huts. They* are a mixed population com- 
posed of Persi^, ^rabs, Kurds, a few Armenians and Bedouins. 
Their number, though coostantiy fluctuating, may be estimated at 
from 4 to tooo. Some portions of the English factory-house are 
mill standing ; but thaf erected by the Dutch is in better repair, and 
still serves His Highness the Imam of Muscat as a residence during 
his visits to the port. 

The tombs of the former European inhabitants are just without 
the town. In their vicinity there are some tanks, which were exca- 
vated with extraordinary labor by the Portuguese ; the length of the 
most extensive cannot be less than half a mile. These are intersect- 
ed at right angles towards the extremity by two others, so that they 
assume the shape of a cross. 

Between Gamrdn and Linjah there is little on the sea coast of 
Persia to attract attention. The range of mountains extending from 
Jibal Shamal which is distant* thirty miles from the sea, gradually 
apfiK)aches the shore to the^ latter port, where they are not more 
than three miles distant. The maritime plain throughout the whole 
distance is low imd barren,* though not without occasional spots 
of cultivated ground. Abreast of Laft the coast is fronted by 
swamps, thickly covered with mangrove jungle, and within this, close 
to the margin %f the sea, stands the small village ofKhamir. In this 
vicinity there are mines of sulphur,^ which are extensively worked, 
and the produce imported in large quaniities to Muscat. Between 
Khamr pnd Linjah there* are two small towns, one called Bandar 
Hallum, containing about 300 inhabitants, who trade in salt ; the 
other Kung, where the Portuguese had formerly a small factory es- 
tablished, principally with a ^lew to command the copper mines in 
its vicinity, which were worked by them. 

Abreast of Basidoh the height of the coast range was ascertain- 
ed, by trigonometrical measurement, to be 3478 feet above the level 
of the sea. Although the ascent is very laborious and difficult, it 
has been accomplished by several of our officers. Crossing over 
the maritime plain, which is here not more than miles in 
breadth, they found at the foot of the hills a mineral spring, the 
waters of which are highly beneficial for cutaneous eruptions, as well 
as in rheumatism, scurvy, dLC. 
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Of the inlands which, besides Honoinz, form the group situated in 
this part of the Gulf- of Persia, that qT Kishm is the largest, and indeed 
surpasses- in size all 4he island^ of this inland sea. Kishm stretches 
along th^ Persian shofe^frorq which at is separated by a channel thir- 
teen miles in (maximum) widtii, but contracting in the middle of its 
length to three. The channel is studded witif islets, and bears in 
the new charts the designation of Claren&’s Straits. • 

In its form Kishm beats a striking reaenibli|pce to a hsh, the townw 
of the same name being situated at its head, whicji faces the east- 
ward ; Lail and the islands of Anjar to the northward and southward 
of either fin, and Basidoh to the westward, at the extremity of its 
tail. Its length is iifly-foar miles, and width, at the broadest part, 
twenty miles. On the southern side, a ridge of hills extends from 
one extremity to the other, while the remaining space to the north- 
ward is occupied by arid plains and deep ravines. The greater pari 
of the surface of the islands is sterile, and in some places iiicrusted 
with a saline efflorescence ; but the most striking feature in its struc- 
ture, is some singular shaped table hills, which occupy insolated 
positions in the plains. These are of a circular form, principally 
composed of sandstone, and are broader at the upper part than at Ike 
basis. Their average height is from 200 to 400 feet ; their surface 
and sides worn into hollows by the weather give then\the appearance 
of having been subjected to the action of a powerful stream, an illu- 
sion still ruriher increased by observing the plains and the sides of 
the hills, which, in the form of banks, bound what seem to be the 
beds of deserted water courses. In a country where earthquakes 
arc frequent, we might infer, from the general appearance of the 
whole, that these insolated •masses denote the original level of 
the island, and that the plains have sunk in every direction around 
them. At Basidoh in March 1829, for six hours during the night, 
successive shocks were felt. The inhab^ats were in great alarm, and 
even the cattle evinced symptoms of fear ; nothing serious, how- 
ever, occurred. 

The northern part of the island is the most fertile, and on this ac- 
count the most populous.. The soil consists of a black loam, and 
on it is reared wheat, barley, vegetables, melons, grapes, 4cc. Dates 
are produced in large quantities ; cattle and poultry are also reared, 
but, unless iheir crops fail them, the inhabitants are indifTereni a- 
n)out disposing of the former. The whole number of inhabitants on 
the island may amount to about 5000. They employ themselves in 
fishing, in cultivating the soil, and in making cloth. They reside iti 
villages and hamlets scattered along the sea coast. 
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Theooly towDs on the island are Kishm; (the largest^, ftLaO, next 
in import ancei and Basidoh. ^ 

Kiskm. The tovcn .of this name is situated near the aea at the 
eastern point of the island, itasite 6Sijfg,remcirkably well 6hosen. A 
wall flanked by turrets srrrounds it, s*nd affords the iAhabitants se- 
curity from robbers or pirates. Some of the houses are large, and, 
for this country neatly fitted up ; the roofs are flat, and the apertures 
.for light a£re partially filled with curious devices formed of a fine 
cement. 

Kishm has tUe appearance of having formerly been of greater 
commercial importance than it is at present. Even when I first vis- 
ited it in 1821, the bazar was abundantly supplied with vegetables 
of various kinds, fruits, apples, and pomegranates from the interior 
of Persia. Very good wine, and every description of dried fruit 
could be then obtained, as well as silk and cotton cloths, together 
with very fine carpets soft as stll^ and of the richest pattern and 
dye« These latter we purchased at the rate of twenty dollars each ; 
they were 6 or 7 feet long, by 3 feet broad. At this time the British 
force was encamped near the town, and the demand was in conse- 
quence considerably increasecf ; yet the supply was in general fully 
equal to it. ^ 

Kishm is frequently visjted by native vessels, which touch here 
for wood and water, or to engage pilots for the Kishm channel, and 
the town hss, in consequence, a bustling appearance. A few bug- 
galas are constructed here with timber brought from the Malabar 
coast. 

Captain Brucks computes the number of inhabitants at two tliou- 
ean^. In the plains to the westward, of the town there are several 
patches of cultivated ground, interspersed with clumps of date trees. 
Our force encamped about one mile from the town, in a strong posi- 
tion, on an elevated tabula^, i^idge, which presents a steep face on 
cither side. The situation was found to be so hot and unhealthy, 
that, after losing several men from fevers, they were obliged to 
quit. 

Laft, when in the possession of the Joasmee pirates, was a place of 
considerable strength, to which they resorted, and the tortuous 
nature of the channel and numerous shoals (then unknown) in 
Clarence's Straits rendered it very difficult to follow them. During 
the expedition under Colonel Smith and Captain Wainwright in 
t809, these Arabs beat back, with considerable loss, a storming 
party, but surrendered when the vessels came close in, arnl hadbat- 
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tered^their walls. Tite town is .at present in a miserable slate. 
It is built on the slope of a hill, and surrounded by a -wall. 

Basidoh, in latitude 38^ 39^ N. and langitnde 55^ 23^ E., was for- 
merly in\he possessioa Qf tUS^f^rtagiiese, and the ruins of tbe town 
and fort which they erected may be still traced. This station has 
been happily selected,- for the British, after •various attempts to 
locate in other spots, were compelled tcfabandoii all, jmd finally to 
settle here; and after eimilar attempts to establish a rdhdezvous at 
other ports, the naval squadron became also Anally stationed here. ^ 
On account of its salubrity and the local advantages it enjoys, 
this is the most elegible spot which could laavc been chosen in the 
lower part of the Gulf. An hospital and storehouse, a guard room, 
cooperage, d&c. have been erected at the public expense. Five or 
six private houses, a billiard room and fives-court, erected by sub- 
scription by officers of the Indian Navy, were soon after raised, and 
a very respectable bazar was subsequently established. 

The few vessels now stationed in the Gulf, from being constantly 
employed in various parts of it, visit Basidoh less frequently than 
formerly, and the place is in consequence going to decay. 

The bazar affords some scanty supplies from Minaw and Linjah ; 
a few merchants, who have emigrated here from Bushire when the 
place was more flourishing, still remain^ They contrive to increase 
their income, by hiring out jaded horses and asses to our seamen. 
Some Indian washermen derive a more certain profit, for within the 
Gulf, with the exception of Bushire, this is the only place were 
clothes can be washed well. Some Jews also reside here ; they are 
principally goldsmiths and occupy themselves in making rings and 
bangles for the females. • « . * • 

Basidoh is scantily supplied with water. The wells dry up in 
April or May ; and the few tanks, which are similar in construction 
to those of Hormuz, and have, it is,fsupposed, the same origin, al- 
though kept in repair by the English, do not aflbrd more than is 
sufficient for the station, and the ships fill up either on the opposite 
coast, or further up the channel. 

Although nothing can exceed in barrenness the appearance of the 
country in the vicinity of Basidoh, yet there are several places, only 
a few miles distant from it, which often exhibit all the verdure of 
more fertile regions ; such are the plains contiguqps to Gorx and 
those near Dustagan. The former cover a space of eight miles in 
length, and three in width, and contain groves of the date palm, 
verdant plots of cultivated ground, and, after the rains, a luxuriant 
crop of high grass. 
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The few productions of this Uland do ncti differ from tbose^ to be 
found on the main ; a few graces are grown in wells, or the vines 
are permitted to cliipb around *the branches of the Ban jan (Ficus 
Tndicus); a few mangoe trees are al jo ,fbun|} at Dustag^n, lout in no 
other part of the island. nSalt is foupd on the southerft side, rising 
up into hills, oh formed into caves. In the centre of one of these 
caverns, about 50 yards & length, and 12 in height, flows a stream 
^f water ; ahd from the roof and sides hang*stalactites of salt, which 
are sometimes 18 or 20 inches in length. The surrounding plains 
are covered with a saline crust, which the natives collect and convey 
to Dustagan. Towards the centre of the island there is an insol ated 
rock about 300 feet in height, which is steep on every side, and 
seems to have formerly served the purpose of a retreat to some bands 
of pirates or robbers. The summit can only be gained by climbing 
up through a narrow aperture resembling a chimney. Some of our 
officers who ascended by this wty, found at the top tlie ruins of 
several houses and two tanks. 

The natives have a traditioi|, that this singular spot was formerly 
taken possession of by the crew of a Portuguese ship wrecked on 
the island, who for a long time resisted the attempts of the inhabi- 
tants to destroy them. * 

Sandstone appears the pi^dominant rock on the island. On many 
of the arid plains in the centre of Kishm are found fragments of 
Mica, varying in size from 3 or 4 inches to even a foot square. 

Good hunting is obtained in several parts, and a small and very 
beautiful description of antelope is found during the day on the 
plains. At night they retreat to the hills. They are very shy, and, 
in or/ler to give the greyhounds any ciiance of success, a party must 
be stationed to turn them from the hills, for which they invariably 
make upon the slightest alarm. They are sometimes taken after a 
run of two or three miles, completely tired and unable to proceed 
further ; but they more generally escape. 1 have known them in 
the former case to be taken alive and unhurt, the dog standing over 
the poor animal, but unable from fatigue to harm it. Their flesh in 
the cold weather is much esteemed, but in the hot season it is lean 
and tasteless. Hares and small rabbits are also found on this island. 
Jackalls and foxes afford occasionally a good chase, but, as they are 
favored by tluQ country, they more frequently take to earth. Camels^ 
and asses are employed as beasts of burthen ; in the rutting season 
the former are very savage. 

The principal birds are vultures, cranes, grey partridge, hawks, 
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pigeoBS, tfie kiiigftslier, Tippoo, and 9 jay. There are several others 
remarkable for the beauty of their plumage. Several varieties of fish 
are caug;^t on BasidOh bank^; j^rawhs, lobsters* and large crabs are 
also abundant. Thef etare several varieties of snakes ; some of the 
roost venomous kind. I bav^ seen deail^fotlow in two hours after 
the person had been bitten. * • 

From the irregular outline of the islancT, and the existence of nu- 
merous banks and islets/ the direction of the« channel which sepa-<i» 
rates Kishm from the main is varied and tortuous. . 

Commencing from the westward, about midchannel between Ba- 
sidoh and the main, there is a sandbank with^bout 10 feet water on 
it. Across this, towards the Persian coast, you carry a depth of 2 
or 3 fathoms ; but towards the Kishm side, the channel varies both 
ill its nature and depth. In some places you have soft mud over hard 
rocks, in others a mixture of clay and mud very tenacious, and in 
other parts a clear bottom of sanA Proceeding up the channel to- 
wards Goruii the deepest water is near the island, and its depth is 
indicated by the appearance of the shore ; if the cliffs rise up boldly 
from the beach, the water is deep clQ^e to the shore ; on the other 
hand, where the plain slopes down to the sea, extensive mud flats run 
off it to a considerable distance. Beyond Gordii, approaching to- 
wards Laft, two channels branch forth; one near t^e Persian shore 
used by ships, and another, although more narrow and winding, pre- 
ferred by boats, on account of its being free from rocks or banks; the 
space included between these two channels is nearly blocked up with 
mud flats, dry allow, and but partially covered at high water. Nar- 
row streams intersect these and form them into groups of islets. 
These islets are covered wilh*a dense jurig4e of mangrove treBH,; and 
the lively green of their foliage, in a country so destitute of vegeta- 
tion, presents a refreshing and pleasing effect. 

During our stay amidst these islets, \ms were apprehensive, from the 
dense nature of the jungles, and the thick fogs whicli w-c observed 
hovering over them, particularly after sunset, that severe sickness 
would have prevailed amongst us ; but notwithstanding that we were 
three weeks engaged in surveying this part of the channel, suffering 
much, though in the winter season, from exposure and fatigue, we 
had not a single case of fever. 

Beyond Laft the jungle disappears, but for about* 16 miles the 
channel continues equally intricate : from this point it runs along 
the Kishm shore, and eventually opens out into the Gulf of Hormuz 
where all is clear. 
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There is a point of some intj^rest connected with the dht mi di- 
rection of the tide in this channel ; the flood enters at both extremi- 
ties of the channeli afld meets aC La^, where *the rise a^ fall is 
about 14 feet. This affords great /aoihty cn^avigatinjg tlie straits, 
for a vessel quitting thd tcfwn of Kishir; with the first of the flood may 
reach^ and start Trom, Lafj^at high water, and have the whole of the 
ebb tide to crarry her to Basidoh. 

^ The Island of Aiijan is situated on the sobth side of Kishm, oppo- 
site to the town pf Laft, which stands on the northern shore. This 
island was formerly inhabited, but since the destruction of the town 
by the pirates it has be^n deserted. Vessels occasionally seek shelter 
here from northwesters. Water also can be procured from wells 
and reservoirs situated near the anchorage. 

A ruined mosque, which stands flear the site of the former town, 
is still conspicuous. We found its geographical position to be, la- 
titude 36^ 41^ N., longitude 55^ 0* £. 

The island is formed of bare rocks, and has the volcanic appear- 
ance which is commonly observed in the other islands of this Gulf. 

About 21 miles to the south ol* Basidoh, there are two inhabit- 
ed islands, called the Great and Little Tomb. The former is well 
stocked with antelopes, and is much resorted to by the officers sta- 
tioned at Basidohi for the purpose of hunting, fn the winter months 
the island is well covered with grass, and the water is very good. 

Larek is the last island to be mentioned. It lies in latitude 26° 
53^ N., longitude 54° 23^ E. It is of a volcanic character, and in 
size, as well as in the coloring of its strata, is very similar to Dal- 
mah, one of the islands near the Arabian Coast, called by us Maud’s 
Group.-* ® 

A rocky ledge, extending to the average width of half mile, sur- 
rounds Larek ; beyond that the water suddenly deepens over a bottom 
of rocks and sand to 18 or 2Qb fathoms. The island has neither har- 
bour nor any secure anchorage near it, so that from whatever quar- 
ter the wind may blow, the sea rises and breaks with much fury over 
the rocks which girt its shore. It is therefore highly dangerous to 
land in unsettled weather, and for these reasons Larek is rarely 
visited. 

We found it inhabited by a few fisj^ermen, who, to the number of 
about 100, reside in wretched huts, within the walls of an extensive 
fort. They live together as one family, and are a poor and insolated 
race, bearing some resemblance to the tribe (to be described hereaf- 
ter) who reside in the vicinity of Ras Masandain, with whom, and 



in thv thfty are Bingulaf; they maintain a friendly* intercourse. They 
have a great aversion to mixing ^ilh their neighbours, and rare- 
ly ever visit the. town of Kishm, though ogly six miles distant. 
They subsist on fisheagd dfi^el. QFo part of the island is cultivat- 
ed, and the tew cattle they rear for the saiEe.of their milk, partake 
in general of the same food as their masters. • • 

I shall now conclude this sketch wiilf a brief descr^tion of the 
land about Ras Masandkm, and of the inhabitants who tfre found re- 
siding on the shoi^es of the deep inlets and coves in its vicinity. 

Ras Masandam lies in latitude 26° 23^ N., and longitude 66^ 35 ' 
E. It forms the outer point of an island beving the same appella- 
tion, but the true promontory of the coast is called Lias Gabr Hindi, 
or Ras el Jibal. From this the island is separated by a deep but 
narrow channel. The Cape is ahout 200 feet in height, and rises 
abruptly from the sea. It is composed principally of basalt, which 
gives it a black and gloomy aspeol. 

On both sides of this promontory the coast line is indented in a 
most singular manner into deep coves and inlets, extending as far as 
Ras Shaik Mas6d on the western side, and to Ras Huffar to the 
southward. The two most remarkable of these inlets are named in 
the new charts ailer Mr. Elphinstone and Sir J. Malcolm : the form- 
er inlet lies on the western side, and nips in a most tortuous course 
for nearly eight miles. At the bottom it is separatetl from Malcolm’s 
inlet, which lies on the opposite side of the promontory, by a moun- 
tain ridge which is 500 feet high, and difficult to ascend, but only 
100 yards broad at the summit. 

The depth of water in the coves varies from 30 to 40 fathoms in 
the centre, shelving towards 4he rocks on either side over a^ed of 
branching coral and fine sand. The water is exceedingly clear, and 
the various kinds of rock fish may be seen sporting amongst the co- 
ral in 8 and 10 fathoms depth close teethe shore. At the entrance, 
and inside the coves, there are several curious rocky islets ; some of 
them with deep water close to their base. 

The hills, in general, rise perpendicularly from the sea, and aver- 
age in height from 200 to 800 feet ; they are extremely rugged and 
barren, and in some places deep caverns have been formed at the 
base by the action of the waves. They arc principally composed of 
basalt and granite, in a stale of discompositioii, which^renders it dan- 
gerous to ascend in many places, as, by the slightest pressure, large 
masses of rock are detached. Cluartz is met with very commonly, 
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and likeivise slate-stone. Some stunted sITrubs and grastf gfQw on 
the side of the hills, and likewisefthe senna plant; 

Khasab bay (the fo^t in latitude 36^53^ N*, longitude 66^30' E.) 
is the only one of the inlets in this vi^nyty Hfhibh differs sufficiently 
from the others to meritra separate not^e. Nature appears less for- 
bidding in this sipotj^for at the bottom of the bay there is a plain of 
considerable, extent, which is covered with a rich soil, and yields a 
j^olerable erdp of wheat^ barley and onions,* besides dates ; and the 
verdure, which is every where surrounded by naked rocks, produces 
a pleasing effect/ 

The fort is large, an4 strongly built of the usual form, with turrets 
at the corner ; but it is considerably out of repair, and will soon fall 
into ruin. Good water is plentiful, and easily procured ; and we ob- 
tained some cattle and other supplies from the natives. 

Fish are procured in great abundance in all the coves : mullet, sir 
fish, and the different kinds of rock»fish, are the most common ; oys- 
ters are found attached to the cliffs, and are very good. The natives 
procure a beautiful large conch shell from a great depth, and eat the 
fish when cooked. 

The isolated condition of the inhabitants of these hills and coves, 
has rendered them remarkabld for their primitive state of ignorance 
and poverty, which is, howeiger, compensated in a great measure by 
their love of home and general contentment. They are principally 
(bund residing in the little sandy bays situated at the extreme end of 
the inlets, Jiving in small stone huts, and surrounded by a few palm 
trees ; they subsist on fish, barley cakes, goat's milk, and dales. 
They are badly clothed, but their dress is not otherwise remarkable. 
They profess the Mahon^edan religioi», and practise its laws as far 
as they understand them. They speak Arabic, a corrupt jargon cer- 
tainly, and difficult to be understood even by Arabs ; but 1 do not 
believe that they have a distinct language, for when Mr. Wcllsled 
put the question to the Imam of Muscat, he decidedly said they had 
not; that be had seen a few of them at JMuscot, but he believed it 
was very seldom that they ever left their native hills, and they were 
a singular, but a poor and inoffensive race. 

It is impossible to say what their number may be, as they shift 
about at different seasons, and sometimes quit their valleys and live 
on the summit pf the hills. At a place called Lirnah, we found them 
residing in natural excavations on the side of a steep hill, the front 
part only being partially built up with loose stones. It had a most 
singular appearance. The caverns were in ranges one above the 
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other; tht children were usually si^n tied with cords, to prevent 
them tumbling down the precipice. • 

They are too ignorant to be ever, inquisitive ; and when some of 
them we'^c induced tai(5^Qnie*<2f 1)oard, idiotic surprise for a moment, 
and indiffere*bce immediately afterwards, (prined the principal char* 
acteristic of these poor people. Watches, pictures, a^id looking-glas- 
ses where shown to them, which they hatl evidently u^ver seen be- 
fore ; but the chain cable and the pigs were the only objdbts that fix- 
ed their attention. Their interest in the cable arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. We anchored in the first dee*p cove, about 10 
o’clock at night, in 40 fathoms, and the chain in running out of the 
hause certainly made a noise, which reverberated amongst the hills 
to sucli a degree that the inhabitants fled in terror with their wives 
and families, and could not induced to return again, until the 
cause'of their alarm was explained to them. 

The natives are very indoientAnd slovenly, and never work more 
than is necessary for their maintenance ; fishing and making nets are 
their only occupationsf The women do the house work, and milk 
the goats, which ramble about the hills. We conceived at first that 
their goats were wild, indeed they were so to us, and afforded some 
good sport : however, it was explained by the natives that they were 
individual property, and we paid liberally for our mistake. We found 
the people exceedingly civil and good natured, anefthey seldom al- 
lowed us to Icave^a village without inviting us to feed on dates and 
milk. 

I'he men possess the faculty of pitching the voice to a remarka- 
ble shrill note, which can be heard over the hills and valleys to a 
distance which would be considered incredible. 
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JTr . — Remarks on the history* of some of the oldest races now set- 
tled in Bombay; with reasons for supposing thgt the present island 
of Bombay consisted^ in the 14M centary^ of iyto or more distinct is 
lands. By R. X* Murphy, Esq. 

The present numerous population of Bombay is composed of a 
great variety of castes and races, distinguished from each other by 
-very marked charactei;istic6 ; and aflfordingr could the successive pe- 
riods of their seUlement be traced with certainty, a series of living 
records, indicative of events in its political or commercial history, 
that have gradually tended to raise it from a barren spot to its pres- 
ent wealth and importance. Thus, for instance, the great influx of 
Parsee inhabitants may be set down as cotemporary with the de- 
cline of Surat, and the transfer of its trade to the port of Bombay ; 
the Brahmin population commenced with our relations with the 
Peishwa, received a great accession at his overthrow, and has been 
ever since on the increase ; the Persian, Arab and Khandaharee set- 
tlers mark the epoch of the trade in horses ; lind perhaps the settle- 
ment of the Camatccs might b^ traced to the expedition to Egypt or 
some similar event,* which brought into Bombay a numerous body 
of officers and their retainers'Trom the Madras presidency. Were 
this principle to^be thoroughly followed up with every section of the 
population, making use at once of their records, their traditions, and 
their usages, searching into the signification and origin of the names 
of localities, and testing all the information thus obtained by a com- 
parison with the Portuguese, Mahomedan and English authors, that 
have treated on contemporary subjetts, the result might be a history 
of thi^'island and of its dependencies, particularly Salsette, of very 
considerable interest, and perhaps of not inferior accuracy. Upon 
the above principle I have endeavoured to trace a general outline of 
the history of the oldest rao»s now in Bombay, using language^ in 
the first instance, as the medium for ascertaining those races. A- 
mong the various dialects of Mahratta spoken in Bombay, there is 
one peculiar one, which, as it is that spoken by the Native Christ- 
ians of Salsette, Mahim, Matoonga and Mazagon, must have been 
the dialect of this large body before their conversion from Hinduism 
by the Portuguese ; for the Portuguese could not have introduced so 
peculiar a dialect, having nothing European in its character, into 


* 1 do not pretend to fix the particular event, but merely to Indicate the 
probability of a connection between each settlement and some historical fact. 
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tlie language of their corivcrts; and*since their conversion the latter 
have lived as a distinct body, and efome into contact with no other 
indiienc^'likely ta effect it. ^The'fair presufiiption, therefore, is, 
that the dialect spok8n«by the Native Christians of Bombay and 
Salsette, was the dialect spoken by a larg0 portion of the population 
of these islands before the arrival of the PortugiIcse,«and we are thus 
prepared to look for the oldest Hindu inhabitants among those castes 
whose language is still host strongly tinctu^d with this peculiar • 
dialect. Accordingly on applying the principle, w^find this dialect 
entering very largely into the language spoken by five distinct sec- 
tions of the population, and every step we talse, in tracing the tradi- 
tional or recorded history of these five sections, confirms ns in the 
conclusions drawn from their speech, and marks them 03 the oldest 
unconverted settlers in Bombay. These arc — 

1 The Colecs or fishermen- • 

2 The Bhongules, Bhundarces or Tody-drawers. 

B The Pulsheas, Joshoes or Hindu doctors. 

4 The Pathnny or Pathary Piirvoes. 

5 The Panchkulscas, Wadavuls or Carpenters, which caste also 
take care of all the cocoanut gardens on the island. 

I'he evidence of language above adduced will fw these races on 
the i.'iland previous to its occupation by the Portuguese ; but that they 
were so previous to any Mahomedan settlement, even so early as the 
coiimieiic.ement of the 14lli century appears extremely probable 
from the following two circumstances. 

1st. The fir.st Mahoiucdan invasion of the Deccan took place in 
129'’2, wlicn Allah-ud-deeii deTeated the HRidoo prince BamiHfeo Ja- 
dovv near Dcogiri, or Dcogurh, the modern Dowlutabad; and tiic 
first extension of the Mahomedan power to the sea ports of the Con- 
can ill PM8; when the Emperor Moodfl)nrik I. having overcome and 
beheaded llirpal Deo near llie same city, ordered his garrisons to 
be extended as far as the sea.'" Now both these circumstances, the 
defeat of Ratndeo Raja by Allali-iid-deen, and tlie extension of Ma- 
homedan pow'cr to Mahim, Salsette, and other places 0:1 the shores 
of the Coiican, are specifically mentioned in the MSS. histories of 
the Pathany Purvoes, which 1 have examined ; and the latter event 
is therein staled to have occurred when at least four* of these five 
races w^erc settled on Bombay and Salsette. 

2il. A Sanscrit legend in my possession entitled IVal/crs/uot/r 
Mahatmdy or “ the greatness of Walkcshwur, ’ which contains some 

17 • 
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account of the temples on Malabar Point and the old Mootnbadevee 
temple,’^ describes the Hindoo inSiabitants of Bombay us suifering in 
their religion, from the tyranny of the same Mbombarik T*^ shortly 
before the erection of that teinfrie, a circumstahee which shows that 
something like a superior grade of Hitaloo society existed at that pe- 
riod on the island; for mere Colees could scarcely have required 
such a temple, or have Leen very sensible to religious persecu- 
tion. 

Having thus fixed these races on Bombay at a very early period, 
I shall proceed to notice some circumstances which distinguish them 
from the other castes now composing the Hindoo population, and 
which are necessary to render the MSS. histories intelligible; but I 
should first .observe that a very large proportion of the two first 
races, th^ Colees and Bhundarees, are now merged in the Native 
Christian population ofSalsette and Bombay, many of whom still re- 
tain the Hindoo costume, some their original surnames and occupa- 
tions, and all their original dialect. The first remarkable charac- 
teristic which forms the bond of connexion between the five races is 
this very dialect, already noticed. They all speak Mabrattn, but a 
Mahratta which is more or less distinguished in all by peculiarities 
which exist in their full barbarity and harshnes among the Colecs a- 
lone, of whom, i^hether Native or Christian, it is the natural lan- 
guage. Hence it is commonly termed the “ Coiee bhasha,’* or Colee 
language ; and from this circumstance it may be fairly inferred, that 
this race was the first, and, for a considerable the time, most nume- 
rous, on the island ; and that the other four races were subsequent 
settlers, who, by long residence amofigst them, gradually acquired n 
dialect .approaching to theirs, though not quite so harsh or so corrupt, 
this becomes more strong from the fact that the same dialect, 
though prevalent among the Colecs in other parts of the Concan, 
does not exist among any clas^, however, low or illiterate, in the in- 
terior. Among the other four classes this characteristic is less mark- 
ed ; and among the Pulsheas, Purvoes, and even the Panchkulseas, 
it is beginning to grow perceptibly more faint. The influx of Brah- 
mins from the Deccan and Concan, the publications and Mahratta 
schools of the N. £. Society, which have establishe^d a correct 
standard of language, and the pride of caste, which, of latter years, 
has led all the educated classes to thro|iv aside their barbarous idiom 

* The old temple of Moombudevee, from which Ihc name Bombay was pro- 
bably derived, was on the esplanade, and removed about 80 years ago to its 
present site. 
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and ape ftie purest Braffminical dialeet, hare produced, even in my 
own recollection, a* very great chai|ge in this respect. Yet the char- 
Qcterist^ still exists*ainong tli|^ older brancbee of these races, it is 
very perceptible in alf their writings*of an old date, and 1 am aasur* 
ed that thirty years ago it •deeply infected every faniil^ among 
them. • • 

Of the Bhundarees the mo.<(t remarkalJle usage is their fondness 
for a peculiar species oflong trumpet called pkonguke^whioh^ eve^ 
since the dominion of the Portuguese, they have had the privilege of 
carrying and blowing on certain state occasions, ^ryer, in a letter 
written from Bombay between 1672 and 16^, describes the Bhun- 
darees as forming a sort of honorary guard or heralds to the Gover- 
nor ; and even to this day they carry the Union flag, and blow their 
immense trumpet before the High Sheriff on the opening of the Quar- 
ter Sessions. This singular privilege receives considerable illustra- 
tion from a fact stated in the M%. histories, that, shortly before the 
Portuguese occupation of Bombay, a race of Bhongulec or trumpeter 
chiefs seized upon and maintained tlie government of Mahim, to 
which Bombay and Salsette were tbgi subject. This, then, would 
appear to have been a dynasty of Bhundarec princes, whose humble 
representatives are still to be seen blowing their trumpets, and carrying 
their standards in the pageants of another royalty. ^ 

The Puiseas or Joshees call themselves Brahmins, but uo other 
Brahmins will eat with them, or admit their title to ti:c name. Yet, 
that for a long period they were in Bombay acknowledged as such, is 
placed beyond a doubt; for liagonath Joshee is in possession of an 
order from the Recorder’s Oouft, dated 70 or 80 years ago, and bear- 
ing the Court's seal, from which it appears that they were the 
only officiating Brahmins recognized by the British authorities in 
Bombay; and to this day several Purvoe families employ individuals 
of this caste as priests in all their religious ceremonies. 

The Pathaiiy Purvoes claim descent from some Solar Lunar Xetry 
kings wlio fled from Pyetun, or from Guzerat, and, seizing upon a por- 
tion of the Concan, established a principality, the capital of which was 
Mahim on this island. They disown the Panchkulscas, or carpenters, 
as equals ; but generally admit that the latter were formerly connected 
with this principality in some inferior capacity. 

The Panchkulseas likewise claim a Xetry origin, and an equality 
with the Purvoes. 

The Brahmins treat the pretensions to caste of all these tlircc classes 
with contempt, maintaining that they are all sprung from one Shoodra 



origin. Jliey alloMr iheni, however, generally to have ^ltk»d in 
Habim some centuries ago, and, ynder Bimb-Raja, governed Salsette 
lOid a portion of the Concan. The M^S. to which I am abou^to refer 
profess to be histories of this dominion, labd fro^n them it appears that 
there were two capitals^ oce Mahim, the other Prutappooree, in 
the district of IVTerole in Salsette. There appears, indeed, to have 
existed a kingdom still more anciently established in the latter island 
junder the N^aiks, whom these new settlers d'ispossessed^ and of this 
dynasty must have been that Raja mentioned by Grant Duff (on the 
authority of a grant engraved on a copper plate found near Tannah) 
as having reigned in or jiear Salsette in A. D. 1018, claiming descent 
from the kings of Tagar Of the inscriptions from stones found in 
Salsette, forwarded to me by Mr. VVathen, one is the fragment of a 
grant, in the village of Ootuii in Salsette, from a prince named Kes- 
hee Deo Raja in the year of our era 1047 ; and the others are simi- 
lar grants in Ootun and Veoor from Huripal Deo in A. D. 1099, and 
A. D. 1100. These two last dates, however, there is reason to be- 
lieve, are incorrectly copied, for there is a difference of ten years be- 
tween the names of the years as they stand in the cycle [Sumvutsur] 
and the figures; one of them, that dated A. D. 1099, asserts that 
there was an eclipse of the mo6n on the day on which it was written. 
All three name the Rajas as the descendants of a long line of ances- 
tors. 

I shall now proceed to give a short abstract of these MSS. whicli 
profess to give an account of the kingdom founded by Bimb Raja at 
Mahim, in which, although the Pathany Purvoes chiefly figure, the 
other four races are necessarily introduced, though in«d variety of 
weys i^^be different MSS.. ^ 

The first MSS. and that which 1 have most thoroughly examined, 
is a Bukur, or prose history, written by Junardun Gunesh of Mahim 
apparently very shortly after tke capture of Bassein by the Mahrattas 
in 1739. It is addressed to AnuAta Crishna at Moongy Pyetun,* 
and opens as follows : 

In obedience to the commands you wrote me, to send you a his- 
tory of the first settlement in the Concan of the Solar and Lunar Ra- 
jas, the Pathany Purvoes, and what persons became successively ru- 
lers over their territory, I now write the following details.” 

The narrative commences with the defeat of Ramdeo Raja by Al- 
lah-ud-deen at Pyetun, or Deogiri, about A. D. 1294 — his reposscs- 


* One copy says at Oude, but thU would seem an error. 
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sion «f hil kingdom, anJ the obstinacy of his son Kesbow Row in 
holding out after liia father’s defead In all these circumstances, 
notwitlia^anding somb confusiqiQ in'the mode cff narrating them, the 
main facts agree with^Mw and Graift Duff, and the date given is 
within two years of that assigfled by the fArnfer : but while these au* 
thorities, as well as the common traditiotjp of tlie cduntry, assign to 
Ramdeo Raja a Shoodra descent, and the Slioodra surname of Ja- 
dow, by which his supposed descendants, ag influential family of 
Deshmookhs, are still known, the MSS. on the contrary, gives him 
a pedigree from the Solar Xetry kings, and carefully suppresses the 
surname of Jadow, substituting that of Ran^.* Should therefore the 
Pathany Purvoes be eventually established as the legitimate descent 
dants of this prince, which they claim to be, though their title to a 
military and ruling lineage will be thereby made out, the same cir- 
cumstance will overthrow all their pretensions to a pure or even mix- 
ed Xetry origin, and replace thefli as the offspring of a peculiar sec- 
tion of Shoodra chiefs, in whom three centuries of siipremucy fol- 
lowed by two of civil and sedentary employment, have obliterated 
their original gross and robust physical characteristics, and produced 
a superior mental and more delicate bodily developement. 

The second son of this Ramdeo Raja is stated in the MSS. to 
have been Bimb Raja, who, during the power of hisjatber, had been 
vested with the principality of Oodeypore in Guzerat. He appears 
subsequently to have been fixed at Ahinuhwada^ some other locality 
in Surat with which I am unacquainted, whence, after the defeat of 
his father, and the general advance of Mahomedaii domination to the 
soutli and west, he was forced to emigrate in il. D. 1295, with 
twelve other Solar princes, 64 Lunar Xetry families. of distinction, 
and a large body of military followers. With these he advanced 
to the south, and, dispossessing the Naik princes, seized successive- 
ly upon Chikuee, Tarapoor, Asseree^ Keluve-Mahim, Thul, Sai- 
sette and Mahim, which he consolidated into a principality, divided 
into 15 mahals or districts, containing 444 villages, portioned out 
under the administration of his principal followers. The names of 
twelve Solar princes and their families, and those of the 15 rnahals 
or districts, are stated at length in the MSS. Mahim is therein des- 
cribed as a barren island, inhabited by Colees alone, but so pleas- 
antly situated, that Bimb Raja had it planted and cofenized by his 
followers : the principal families in his train built residences, and 
laid out gardens in it, in imitation of their chief; and thus were 
formed the rudiments of a settlemeul which shortly became the 
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of a floarabiitg little stai^« The names given to MAim>in the 
MSS. are ** the island of Kfaliinl/’ or Muhilifaputee/’ ** Prubha- 
' vttttee/' and BimlAislhaii/’ or place of |lrom the 

irarious chiefs who seUied ther6, or received^ subordiaate adminis- 
trations in Keluve<‘Maltiaf; Choul, Biftsein &c. the present Fathany 
Purvoes are alMged'^to be ^descended, and hence to have borne to this 
day the sur^mes of Keluve-kar/* Maliitnkor,” Wasseiknr/’ 

Choul-kur/' dZrC. c “ . 

On the death ^f Bimb Raja, his son Prntap Shah succeeded him 
and built the other capital, Prutappooree, in Merole in Salsette; dur- 
ing the latter part of^is reign he became involved in a war with 
Nagar Shah, a chief of Choul, whom this MSS. alleges to have been 
his brother-in-law ; and who, after repeatedly defeating him end his 
allies, at length deprived him of his kingdom, and reigned in Mahim 
and Salsette in liis stead. The chiefs who had aided Nagar Shah 
to this elevation, were not rewardid by him according to their ex- 
pectations, and in the feuds which followed some of them invited the 
Mahomedans to their aid — the result was a Mahomedan force sent 
to Salsette and Mahim, which«captured and slew Nagar Shah^ and 
established the sovereignty of their master in these places, but, as it 
seems, without making any large settlement at the time on this is- 
land. We nexghave adynasty of Bhongule, or Trumpeter, chiefs, 
whom there is every reason for believing to be Bhundarees, since 
they retain the Bhongules^trumpet and the name of Bhongules to this 
day, and still have some privileges in public pageants, which seem 
the faint shadows of former power. The Mahomedans are des- 
cribed as overthrowing the Bhongules and again becoming ascen- 
dant ;i4hd 1 am led to Suppose, that* on the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, the Bhongules, or Bhundarees, sided with the latter for the 
expulsion of the Mahomedans, and thus, perhaps, retained those 
privileges to which there hfts bee^ no interruption since the do- 
minion of the Portuguese. The Mahomedans, after the defeat of 
the Bhongules, arc represented as gradually mastering the whole 
CoBcaa ; and Bahadoor Khan was governor of Bassein district, when 
ihe Portuguese, luring him with a hope of gain, established thefr fac- 
tory there, which they very soon changed into a fortress and power- 
ful militery hold. The treachery, cruelty, and conquests of the 
Portuguese are described, and their occupation of Bombay, Salsette 
and Mkhim, is mentioned as closing the existence of the state found- 
ed by Bimb Raja. The transfer of Bombay to England in dowry is 
cursorily mentioned, and the remainder of the MSS. is filled with 
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the iritc oP the Mahratta power, thelstrciggles between the MahratiaFt 
and Portuguese, and the famous sie|e of Basseiii, wltose fa}| tn 173B 
A. D* after a resiatau'be of thref^ years, closes the record. 

In the above doounfeift the^CoIees^are acknowledged as the first 
inhabitants of Bombay or Alahim; bnt nefthdr Pulseas nor Fanch* 
kulseas are introduced thronghoot under yiose naindk. Therje are a 
few Brahmins mentioned^ who probably were Pulseas~aiid the plant- 
ing of the gardens seems*to indicate the Pancftkulseas or 
The existence of gardens of cocoanut roust have goon introduced 
Bhundarees ; and these must have. been very^iiumerous on the island 
though it appears they were aided by the BhAidarees of Choiil, to 
have assumed the command of the island, and sustained a prolonged 
contest with the Mahomedan detachments. 

The second MSS« is also a prose Bukur, coinciding in almost 
every particular with the hrst, but containing, in addition, a- list of 
villages under the Bimb dynast/, with their products in kind and 
specie, and the application of the revenue. A comparison of these 
with the present, would be interesting, if the identity of localities can 
be ascertained. • 

The tlkird MSS. is the Bimhdkk^an^ or History of Bimb, in a 
sort of jingling rhyme called Ovyen, or strings of verse,** which is 
the only, or at least the most common, sort of poetri^ applied by the 
Mahrattas to narrative. This book was forwarded to me by Mr. 
Wathen ; and while it confirms both the former accounts in most 
particulars, and opens and close at the same periods, it contains a 
few particulars, which are either additional or in contradiction to 
them. The first settlement is asserted to have been made at Wal- 
keshwur, whence Birnb Raja Removed to Maliim, where he ft'iasd his 
capital, A race of Bramhins is introduced, to whom he gave the 
village of Pulshea-vulee or the ^'Pulseas’range,'* in which we at once 
recognize the Pulseas. The Panchktfiseas are also introduced ns 
Lunar Xetrys, who were degraded and forced to become rarpenien 
for having admitted to their caste and eaten with a Colee, who bad 
assisted in seizing their enemy in the water. 

The forth is a prose compilation, for it seems to be a collection of 
papers by very different hands ; some of tliem evidently Brahminical 
-^also sent by Mr, Wathen. One of these papers maintains that, 
so far from having any claim to be the legitimate descendants of 
Bimb Raja, whose existence and power at Mahim it acknowledges, 
they are the offspring of an illicit connexion between one of the Brails 
min ministers at his court with a female of tbe family of Bimb, 



daughter to the Rana of Maoolee ; and that hence they wereealled 

Purbheej,*’ or “ the seed of a dtranger.’* If tlfc inscriptions, how- 
ever, sent by Mr. Watben, lie genuine and cbrr-ectly decyphered, 
they overthrow this assertion, its one of tb€in^, dated two centuries 
before the arrival of BiiAb, is stated to be written by Velgec 
Purvo,” or Pdftbhbo/* a proof that the name of the caste existed 
Jong before idiis frail daughter of the Manolee Rana was born. Of 
vibe previous settlement at Walkcshwur, the gift of Pulsea-vulee to 
the Pulseas, and the degradation of the Panchkulseas, nearly the 
same account is given ia another pari of this compilation as in the 
poetical history. TheHvar between Nagra Shah and Prutap Shall and 
its results are also similar ; but with this difference, that this Chief 
of Ghampavutee (Choul) is asserted to have been a Vuishy or Ban- 
yan, (very probably meant for the cSste of Shetyas or military Ban- 
yans,) and not a brother-in-law of Prutap Sliah; the course of Raja 
Bimb's emigration is also differently laid down, and his relationship 
to Ramdeo Raja omitted. He is stated to have come from Cham- 
paneer to Moongee Pyetun, and thence to the Concan, to seek bis 
fortune as a military adventurer. In another part of this compilation 
a very different admission is made from that given above regarding 
the origin of these races. Both Purvoes and Panchkulseas arc de- 
nominated true Jljunar Xetrys, and the latter received the name of 
Wadavul^ or gardener, merely from having given up war, and taken 
to the cultivation of the cocoaiiut gardens. 

There is a fifth collection of papers at Bassein which I have not 
yet seen, but which, 1 am informed, go to establish the following 
facts. That Bimb Raja was a Shoodra chief, who conquered Sal- 
sette au^ portion of the Norlhen Coiickn, and established a state, of 
which Mahim was the capital ; that his followers after their settle- 
ment divided themselves from circumstances into three classes, which 
have since remained separatet most instructed acted as priests 
to the rest, and are the progenitors of the Pulseas ; the higher mili- 
tary chiefs maintained possession of all the honorable and profitable 
posts in the government, and retained to themselves exclusively the 
title of Prubhoos, Prubhoos or lords, from whom are descended the 
Pathany Purvoes, and the humbler followers and dependents were 
settled in the gardens as cultivators and carpenters, the forefathers 
of the preseivt Panchkulseas. A stone at Mahim inscribed with 
Sanscrit characters, is said to exist in one of th^ cocoaniit gardens, 
and to throw some light upon these points. 

There is evidently a great deal of confusion and discrepancy in 
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these eccoiinis ; and there are, in ali, long inlervals nf time inade- 
quately filled up. Yet upon a fewt leading points they nearly all 
mainly agree. . * ^ •• * 

Whether these thre% •races were \>riginally three, or one only, 
which acted on the little theatf% of the MaRint State, the same dra- 
ma of segregation into priests, warriors, a^d cuTtivators, which had 
already been performed on the larger stages of Egypt and India, and 
towards which all new soSieties have perhaps \ tendency, is still un- 
certain. But that Bimb Raja did form such a seitlepient at Mahtm 
about the date of Allah-ud-deen’s invasion of the Deccnn, and that 
these three classes were more or less con necteii^ with that settlement, 
which, though falling under the power of different Chiefs and races, 
always retained Salsette as its principal domain up to the decline of 
the Portuguese, seems to be a point in which all, however in other 
respects conflicting, clearly agree. 

The only historical conclusion^which we can as yet deduce with 
a very tolerable degree of probability, are the following. 

1. That previous to A. D. J295, Bombay was inhabited by Co- 
lees only, who are, as far as yet appears, its first inhabitants. 

3. That about A. D. 1295, Bimh Raja took possession of it, 
and planted it, chiefly with cocoanut, probably introducing Bhun- 
(iarees at the same period. ^ 

3. That the Pathany Purvoes, Pulsheas and Panchkulaeas, are the 
descendants of his followers, whose language has, by long residence 
among a population of Colees, acquired a strong tincture of their 
dialect. 

4. That his immediate successor was dispossessed of his authori- 
ty by invaders from Choul, who, if not his own kindred, were of the 
Shetya or military Banyan caste. 

5. That these were subdued by the ahomedans. 

6. That after this period Mahim was ruled by a race of Bliongule 
or Trumpeter chiefs, who were, in ail probability, Bhundarees, but 
who sunk the latter name, and assumed the more warlike term of 
Bhongule (still applied to them)‘on attaining dominion. 

7. That the Bhongule or Bhundaree rulers were again subdued 
by the Mahomedans, but that at the arrival of the Portuguese they 
were either once more iii power, or assisted the invaders against the 
Mahomedans; and thus retained the privileges, which they have 
ever since claimed and exercised, of blowing their large trumpet, and 
carrying their standards in all royal pageants and processions, as 
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Ascribed by Mr. Fryer in 1672/ and still ii^itiiessed at thb OfieBing 
of the duarter Sessions. 

Thus we shall have the following'^races as successively 'dominant 

in Bombay between 1290 and the present era. 

» *1 . 

1. The Coleys. ‘ 

2. The ai|cestora of theTathany Purvoes,^ Pulsheas and PanchkuT- 
seas. 

3r The invaders from Chou! of disputed caste, but probably only 
a different branch of the last* 

4. The Mahomedats^. 

6. The Bhoiigules or Bhundarees. 

6. The Mahomedans. 

7. (Probably he Bhundarees or Blioiigules again. 

8. The Portuguese. 

9. The English. 

But this is merely an outline, which it will require more materi- 
als, and a more leisurely examination of them to fill up correctly. 

The want of a good map ofSalsette has hitherto prevented me from 
attempting to verify the names of places contained in the above MSS. 
One conclusion, however, I was led to by reading the two first, for 
which 1 was at-the time quite unprepared, namely, that the present 
island of Bombay formed in the year 1295 A.D. at least two distinct 
islands — for Mahim is mentioned as a distinct island of itself, and 
Bombay as if it were altogether another place. This inference, al- 
ready strong on my mind from these MSS. has been strengthened 
by finding a similar supposition advanced in a note to Colonel 
Briggs’^* Mahomedan Power in India, of which I was quite unaware 
till pointed out to me by Mr. Bell, of the N. £. Society. 1 have 
since examined the native names of localities in Bombay, and endeav- 
oured to trace their origin,* a;;d the result is all in favor of the 
above conclusion. The neighbourhood of the gaol is termed Ooiner- 
Jchadee, This word khadee is always applied to sail water creeks 
nearly dry at low, and covered at high water : thus the Colaba ferry 
and the various estuaries on the island at Mahim, Mazagon,&c. 
are all called khadee ; and on enquiry I find that it is the common 
tradition in Bombay, that up to the time of the wall built to keep 
mi the sea, uj^wards of 80 years ago, mentioned in Dr. Lind’s Essay, 
as quoted in Ive’s Voyage to India /’ the sea at high tide flowed 
from the west up to this point, laying under water the present Bhen- 
4y Bazar. 1 find also near the present temple of Moombadevee, a 



place.callted Pay-dlioonae, or the place for '' washing of feet and 
of this locality the. old iohabitants^tell me^ that the men and, cattle 
coming ^into Bombay from Salsette and Mahim used to wash their 
feet in a* shallow streab) of s^watef , formed here by the tide Iropi 
the west. What is still a mofic curiousi agd^an equally authenticat- 
ed, fact, is, that the Hindoos formerly visited Mahajuamee in ieofr, 
embarking at Pay-dhoonee, and sailing ovlr the present Camatapoor. 
If the water at so recenUa period flowed so far to the sotthward, Us 
northern incursion must have been in proportion, and this would* 
bring it over all the salt batty ground as far as Coltmel Dickinson’s 
house. There would thus be left a very narrgw strip of land uncov- 
ered between Col. Dickinson’s and the estuary at Mr. Owen’s, 
and this is probably the point where four or five centuries earlier the 
the tides met and divided the island ; for the high range of land be- 
tween Oomer-khrdee and the harbour render a junction there very 
improbable. • 

There is, however, another mode of intersecting the island, name- 
ly, supposing the water of the sea*to have flowed longitudinally^ from 
the flats, across the bund which at present connects Mahim willh 
Sion, thus cutting off Mahim from Smii and Mantoonga : this, how- 
ever, will not invalidate the statement of the tide flowing as far as 
Oomer-kbadee and Pay-dhoonee, which is well established ; and k 
is not impossible that both suppositions are correct, ^nd that the pre* 
sent island consisted originally of four, which have gradually been 
united into one. 

The accompanying map will illustrate my meaning on the first hy- 
pothesis. 


[The map alluded to was handed into the Society, but its publication was 
delayed in the hope of a better being pA^cured ; the matter appears after- 
wards to have fallen aside. A map has been constructed from actual survey 
and documents of old date in the office of the Collector of Land Revenue, 
illustrating and verifying much of Mr. Murphy’s theory ; it will be found at 
the conolusiou. The portions indicate the individual Islands out of which the 
first Island of Bombay (whose contour is indicated by a dotted line) must have 
originally been formed. G, B Secy^] 
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y.—Stemoir on the Gulf of Akahah and the head qf the Reef Sea, 

by Lieut T. G. Carless, I. N.|Assistant Surireyor. 

The following account of. the Gulf^of Al^^ab^h/ a brancfi of the 
Bed Sea hitherto almost /inknown, is, .drawn up from a few notes 
taken during tl^e survey of that place by Commander Moresby, of 
the Indian Navy, in 1633 , and, as the extensive bay outside the en- 
trance is in a great measure connected with-it, a short description of 
its shores, islands, and inhabitants, is also given. Although the most 
favorable season of the year was chosen for ascending the Gulf, the 
winds, especially in th^ lower part, blew with such violence, as fre^ 
quently to place the vessel in situations of great danger ; and it was 
not until after several attempts had failed, that we succeeded in reach- 
ing its upper extremity, where a secure anchorage being fortunately 
discovered, our operations commenced under rather more favorable 
circumstances than had at first been anticipated. The difficullies 
encountered at the outset from bad weather and other causes, natu- 
rally made us anxious to complete the survey before the stormy 
iflontha arrived ; and as it was necessary to proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order to effect this, little time could be spared from more im- 
portant duties for obtaining information concerning the country and 
its inhabitants. We were also frequently prevented from extending 
OUT researches When opportunities did occur, by the hostile disposi- 
tion evinced on several occasions by the natives, who are noted 
throughout the upper part of the Red Sea for treachery and feroci- 
ty. We had frequently been -cautioned, by individuals well acquaint- 
ed with their character, against placing ourselves in their power, or 
trusting |hem in any way whatever ; and it was no^ long before we 
hed reason to regret thtit we had hot followed their advice. During 
our intercourse with the tribe occupying the country about Mugiiah 
and Cynounah, one of the chiefs managed to extort a sum of money 
from some of the officers, who, confiding in his profession of friend^ 
ship, incautiously placed themselves in his power ; an account of the 
circumstance was immediately sent to the other tribes, and wherever 
the ship afterwards approached the shore, the natives were evidently 
prepared, to take advantage of any opportunity that might occur, for 
attempting a similar act of treachery. Amongst those we met on the 
eastern side of the Gulf this was particularly apparent, and we 
could not land in consequence, nor gain any information respecting 
the mountainous district they inhabit. Fortunately, the failure of 
our attempts lo examine it is scarcely to be regretted, since it has 
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bec^^expldrecl by a scieniLiiic and eiiterpriziiig travetier, Mr. Riippeli, 
who, I believe, ha9,give[i the result of hjs researcin^a in ibis interest- 
ing region to the world. Under the protection of ond of the princi- 
pal Shaiks he crossedithe moufttains^between Akabahand Eyiioniiah 
in safety, and succeeded also Jii exatnining a^donsiderabJe portion of 
the shores of the Gulf. A coirect idea, however, ^f this extraordip 
nary place, which, from its peculiar forrailitioQ, is perhaps without a 
parallel on the face of the globe, con only be obtained in traversing 
it by Welter; and as an opportunity has been Afforded me ofexamin-* 
iiig it in this manner, which it is probable will ndt soon occur to 
others, I am induced to record my observations. 

The peninsula of Sinai, which is of a triangular form, and bound- 
ed on two sides by the Gulfs of Akabab and Suez, terminates in a 
low bluff promontory, called Ras Mahomed. About G5 miles to the 
westward, on the opposite coast of Arabia, stands the town and cas- 
tle of Moilah, and the deep irregular bay, full of islands and reefs 
included between these two points, forms the head of the Red Sea. 
The mouth of the Gulf of Akabah is situated in the N. W. angle, 
and four large islands, Tirahn, Senaflfer, Shooshooah, and Burraghan, 
extend from it in nearly a direct line along tlie shore to Eynounah, 
a capacious harbour on the other sidov 27 miles above Moilah. Be- 
sides these, which are 6 or 8 miles from the land, there are three 
groups of islets, one near the entrance of the Gulf, Another close to 
Eynounah, and a third in the vicinity of Moilah : the two first are 
irregularly placed on narrow ridges of coral rock, which, branching 
out in every direction, connect them with each other and the shore; 
but the latter lies some distance from it, and the channel juside is 
broad and deep. In many pgrts of the bay^ extensive clusters of cq- 
ral reefs are meet with, in every stage of formation ; most of them 
have risen nearly to the surface of the water, hut a few are still se- 
veral fathoms below it. Outside th^ large islands, and in some of 
the channels between, the sea is of great depth, there being no bot- 
tom at 150 and 200 fathoms, and this is likewise tJie casein the cen- 
tre of the bay, where there are no shoals, and the water continues 
deep close up to the beach. 

Ras Mahommed is formed by a piece of flat table-land, about 100 
feet high, which rises from the water in black perpendicular clifis^ 
and is connected with the extremity of the peninsula by a narrow 
ridge of sand ; in its vicinity there is no bottom at 155 fathoms^ and 
a near approach to it, even in moderate weather, is rendered danger- 
ous by the baffling winds out of the two Gulfs, and the coafuaed 
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sweil caused by the meeting of the currents^ In a small inlet op the 
eastern side, called Gozulanee, the water is of .similar depth, and 
when the nacquodahs of the buggalaa are forced to run injo it for 
shelter, they are obliged to make them/ast (othe shore. 

From the Cape to ttie nouth of the£ulf, the coast is rocky and 
eatremely irregular rn its outline ; and about half way between forms 
a deep bay, the upper ptrl of which, there are two small harbours, 
Sherm ShaVk and Sherm ul Moyah. The* country below them is 
covef'ed with a confused mass of kills, which near the sea form sev- 
eral small rang& that run out beyond the coastline, and descend to 
the water in steep pre^pices. Above the Sherins the land for many 
miles, rises gradually, from the summit of the clifTs on the beach, to 
the foot of the lofty chain of mountains running through the centre 
of the peninsula, and presents to the view an extensive sloping plain, 
with numerous sharp peaks of red granite protruding here and there 
through the surface. It is interseoted throughout with deep valleys, 
but they are so narrow that they cannot be seen from a distance, and 
the upper part is composed of a stratum of coarse dark sandstone, 
about three feet thick, covered with a layer of loose stones and gra- 
vel ; along the shore it projects considerably beyond the face of the 
cliffs, and as the soft earth bmieath crumbles away, falls in large 
masses and strews the beach with fragments. 

The,£he!^s are situated in the angle formed by a projecting part 
of the coast, and are separated from each other by a low, rocky 
tongue of land. Sherm Shaik owes its appellation to the circum- 
stance of an Arab Shaik having died there on his return from Mecca, 
and is a small semicircular cove open to the S. E. In the centre the 
water is of great depth, Imt close along the beach there is a ledge of 
eoundings sufficiently broad to admit of vessels anchoring on it when 
the winds are from the northward. A range of low craggy hills 
nearly surrounds the cove, aigl on the western side the sea washes 
the base of a mountain that rises abruptly to the height of 1500 feet. 
At the upper part, where the hills receding somewhat from the beach 
leave a level spot of sand, a rude building, constructed of fragments 
of coral rock, has been erected over the remains of the Shaik. The 
interior is occupied by a tomb, enclosed in a frame of open wood 
work covered with cloth, and on the wall are hung small pieces of 
cloth, ostrich, eggs, handkerchiefs, and numerous trifling articles, 
deposited as offerings by those who have visited it ; there are also se- 
veral small glass lamps suspended from the roof but they are only 
lighted on particular occasions, such as festivals, or when a votary 
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repahra to the tomb for die purpose of making or fulfilling a row. 
The Bedouins in the neighbourhood know, nothing about the Shaik 
except that he was a*piou8 maf^| whbdied whilst engaged in perform- 
ing the Hadj, nor do fliey appear to hold him ip any particular rever- 
ence, for they do not take tho slightest trOuMe to preserve the build- 
ing which is fast going to decay. * • 

Sherm ul Moyah the eastern, and by far the better haybour of the 
two, is a circular basin protected from all winds, and 8f sufficient ^ 
size to contain several large ships; it is approached by a channel 
about a mile long that decreases in breadth towards the entrance of 
of the Sherm, where it becomes so narrow tha^ in strong winds, ves- 
sels of a large size would not be able to beat through it. Along the 
channel the shore on either side rises in a continuous line of high 
broken cliffs, but in the harbour, which, like Sherm Shaik, is nearly 
encircled by hills, there is a broad belt or low land extending half 
round it, between them and the bbach. On the north side a solitary 
stunted tree, marks the situation of the well that gives a name to the 
harbour ; it yields an abundant supply of water, but this is brackish 
and of a very disagreeable taste. The buggalas employed in convey- 
ing pilgrims up the Red Sea, always put in here for a supply of wa- 
ter, and to escape the stormy and tedious passage up .the Gulf of 
Suez in the winter months, the pilgrims frequently take advantage 
of this, and prosecute their journey to Suez by land^ ^ byig as 
the country remains in its present quiet state, European travellers 
might pursue this route without danger or difficulty ; the journey is 
performed in 5 or 6 days, and a slight deviation from the direct road 
would enable them to visit the Greek monastery at Mount Sinai, 
where, they might remain a* few days to icxainine. the remarkable 
places in the vicinity : the expense, is trifling, and, including camel- 
hire, guides, &c. seldom amounts to more than 4 or 5 dollars for 
each individual. 1 should, however, laention that at the monastery, 
where travellers are entertained in a most hospitable manner, it is 
rather difficult to gain aimittance without a letter of introduction 
from some of the Greek Christians residing at Suez or Jiddah, and 
that, although payment is never demanded, a present in money will 
always be expected according to the size of the party. 

The Bedouins of the interior, are always on the look oat for ves- 
sels anchoring in either of the Sherms, and hasten dojyvn with such 
scanty supplies as the district affords ; these are excessively dear and 
bad, consisting of lean sheep and goats, sour milk, a few eggs, and 
a small quantity of rancid butter. Most of those we saw belonged 



to the Beni Occasi^, a branch oT the hfeze^ne tribe, and were<poor 
miserabte wretches with scarcely siiffictent clothing to cover them ; 
but a few who came in from elevated^^md more fertile regiotw in the 
centre of the Peninsula, were better clad» and appeared fine looking 
men. 

All the valleys intersecting the soothern part of (he elevated plain 
above the Sherms, extend in diflferent directions from them, and are 
(^teo narrow to be visible from the sea ; some of them, especially those 
running up to th^ northward, are very long, strait and deep, and bear 
evident marks of having been formed by the passage of water ; consid- 
erable streams must airtimes flow through them, for the level sandy 
bottom is deeply furrowed in every part, and overrun with a profu- 
sion of colocynth plants and wild flowers. The general character of 
the scenery is that of rugged sterility, but in two or three places 
where the ground is covered with herbage, and the tints on the sur- 
rounding crags are peculiarly rich ahd varied, the scene is strikingly 
romantic ; this is particularly ihe case in the valley lending from the 
head of Sheim Shaik, which aho exhibits such peculiar features in 
its formation, that I am induced to describe it more minutely. In 
the lower part it has a slight curve, but above that it extends for 
about a mile in a perfectly straight direction, and is no where more 
than 80 yards farpad ; from a bottom of smooth white sand, the cliffs 
rise liliv a Wall to the height of of 80 or 100 feet, and give it the ap- 
pearance, when viewed from above, of an enormous trench. At the 
entrance square masses of dark colored granite, about 40 feet apart, 
and 100 in perpendicular height, form a kind of natural gateway, and 
the cliffs on each side, which are fronted by numerous projecting 
fragments ofless size, are”so disposed as to resemble buttresses and 
pillars ; the whole viewed from a distance at a particular spot, might, 
with the help of a little imagination, be taken for the half ruined 
portico of some stupenduoiis antique building. Inside, the cliffs arc 
in general perfectly flat along;4he summit, but in a few places they 
are scored by shallow channels, and the water has caused them to 
assume a rounded form. Near the entrance they exhibit an exten- 
sive formation of mixed clay and sand, tinted with almost every shade 
of red, but towards the upper part they are composed oflarge round 
stones firmly imbedded in hard sand ; granite makes its appearance in 
only one spot, and there a high open cavern is seen in the face of the 
dififthat has apparently been formed by the separation of a huge mass 
from it. The upper extremity of the valley, instead of descending 
gradually from the elevated plain above, sinjes abruptly in perpendi. 



ghUmIiAS curving in hM circles^ and some of them nearly in circles ; 
if these enclosed spaces wetse roofed over they would make very com- 
fortable. habitaiioitB,<and it wofjfjd bb an easy matter to open a com- 
munication with sevelabiDside, by cutting doorways in the thin nat- 
ural wall between them. Imthe low hiMs «8urroondiog Sherm ui 
Moyah the clay formation is again seen running* in oblique ruins of 
every shade and hue ; the colors are uncommonly brill^nt, and the 
Arab iiacquodahsi whenever they visit the harbour, take dWay a large ^ 
quantity of the ear|b, which after it has been well ground and mixed 
with fish oil , is used as paint in the decoration of their buggalas. 
The whole of the district about the Sherms hgs a very peculiar and 
interesting appearance, and offers an extensive field for the labors of 
the geologist, who, in every part of it, would find ample employment 
in the prosecution of his researches. 

At the head of the bay, where the hills recede to some distance 
from the sea, the shore is low Aid flat, and deeply indented by two 
extensive shallow lagoons, separated by a ridge of sand. The largest 
is not less than 20 miles in circumference, and in both the extreme 
points are connected by an irregular reef, on which there is a group 
of rocky islets. Some of them are of coral formation, and all are so 
broken and rugged, as to impress you with an idea, that they are 
the fragments of a mountain shattered and thrown up from the sea 
by some powerful volcanic action. Besides these fhgttiui?,4{iere is 
a wide deep inlet near the entrance of the Gulf, where similar, but 
smaller, fragments are seen on the reef along the shore. 

About half way up the Gulf of Akabali, and on the eastern side, 
a lofty mountain called Jibal Tybut Issum, rises in a cluster of sharp 
peaks to the height of <3000 feet. A chain of nearly equal elevation 
commences a short distance to the eastward of it, and stretching 
with a slight curve round the head of the bay, terminates near Moi- 
lah, where it forms two magniheent mountains, known by the name 
of the Moilah hills, 'fhis chain is formed by a succession of high 
mountains, connected together at the base, and is celebrated amongst 
the Bedouins, for the fertile valleys and springs of water with which 
it abounds ; its average altitude is about 5700 feet, and it is remark- 
able throughout for the ruggedness of its outline and sharp pyrami- 
dal peaks. The height of the Moilah hills, ascertained by trigono- 
metrical measurement, was found to be 7000 feet ^ and they were 
seen several times during the survey at stations 120 miles distent. 
The space between the northern part of the chain and Jibal Tybut 
Issum, although occupied by broken hills BOO or 1000 feet high, ap- 
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pearB at a distance, from the aoperior etevafion of the mouVitaiu on 

either side, like a broad plain deacending gradually to the low land 
at the head of the sea. Like that a^e Shermol Moyah,-U is deep 
ly furrowed in every part by long winding vallcQrsi and marks of water 
are observable in all, Along the sandy bottom. After heavy rains 
the mountain torrents, accumulating in the hollows, burst forth in 
streams of considerable size , and as most of the valleys at the head 
of the bay hnite and reach the shore at thedagoons, it is highly proi- 
bable that both these and the bank of soundings, extendtnrg from 
them as far down as the islands of Terabn and Senaffer, have been 
gradually formed by ^e\r finding an outlet at this spot : to give an 
idea of their magnitude. 1 may mention, that in one instance which 
came under my observation at Tor, a sheet of water 40 yards broad, 
and in mamy places 5 feet deep, was Sowing through the dale groves 
and gardens for several days. 

From Oomucksoor, a low sandyusland situated a short distance 
below Eynounah inlet, a coral reef runs out to the westward in sev- 
eral long irregular prongs, and then turning to the northward joins 
the shore near another small inlet at the head of the bay. There are 
three small islands on it, overrun with mangrove bushes, called the 
Ramahn islands, and a capacious harbour is formed between it and 
the shore about 10 miles long, and from 3 to 5 broad. The only 
opening bjuiidiifni it can be entered is close to Oomucksoor island, 
and this is so shallow and full of rocks that none but small vessels 
can pass through. Inside, the depth of water is regular throughout 
12 or 13 fathoms soft clay, and this is almost the only place in the 
upper part of the Red Sea where that kind of bottom is met with, 
(^mucksoor is connecteil with the shose by a ledge of rocks, and is 
nothing more than a large sandbank covered with bushes, that has 
accumulated upon the most elevated part of a half formed coral bank 
which projects in several proqgs, as far down as Burraghan island. 

At Eynounah the land near the sea, although very stony, is re-« 
maikably fertile, and abounds in mimosa trees and wild flowers ; 
about 2 miles from the beach a long line of cliffs rises from the 
plain, and forms the outer edge of an extensive tract of table-land, 
intersected in some places with deep valleys and ravines. A stream 
of water from the adjacent mountains, flowing along one of these, 
issues upon the^ low country through a narrow opening in the cliffs ; 
the soil IS highly productive, and the valley with a little labor might 
be made a beautiful and romantic spot. The steep hills on either 
side enclose a space of considerable extent, in raoroy places covered 
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to some ifepth wtik a r&cti alkivtal deposit, but this, instead of being 
turned to account in the eultivatton of grain or esculent vegetaUeSy 
is allowed to reraain* waste andL unproductive. "Extensive date groves 
growing amongst thiclefs of tall bulbrushes, Qccnpy the side of the 
valley, along which the streaid takes its cAirtie, but the mass of ve* 
getation is in most parts so dense, that it^is quite infpenetrahle, and 
the young trees have not room to throw out their branches. With 
a little care the value of the plantations migh^ be increa^d conside- • 
rably, but the owners, either from indolence or aversion to agrieul** 
taral pursuits allow them to remain in their present neglected con- 
dition. At the entrance of the valley the stream, confined to two or 
three small channels, flows between banks of rich turf enamelled 
with flowers, but in the open country beyond is quickly absorded by 
the deep sands. On the western side, the summit of the cliffi is oc- 
cupied by the ruins of a town, called by the Arabs Eynounah, 
and said by them to have been iShabited a few centuries back by 
Christians. At present heaps of stones alone remain to mark its 
site and extent, and from these, which still show the length and di- 
rection of the different walls, a tolerably correct idea may Ub formed 
of the size and number of the buildings; with the exception of a high 
square mound that appears to have been a tower, they are all very 
small, and could not have afforded accommodation to more than 
1,500 inhabitants. Our Bedouin guides told us, ih^Tltaw mare si- 
milar ruins in two places further up the valley, but being some miles 
distant we were not able to visit them. Across the low country an 
aqueduct formerly conducted the waters of the stream to another 
small town on the shores of the harbour, where they were received 
into a large circular reservoir, still in a good state of preservation. 
Where the ground is low it has been raised, and where high, sunk 
so as to preserve the proper inclination throughout ; and the chan- 
nel, about 15 inches wide and 10 deepr is constructed of thick burnt 
tiles, raised at the sides, and joined together at both extremities. 

The situation ot Eynounah agrees in many respects with the des- 
cription given by ancient authors of Leuk4 Com6, or the White 
Town, a seaport at the entrance of the Elanitic Gulf belonging to 
the Nabataeans ; and I think it probable, that if the learned commen- 
tators of modern times had possessed correct charts of the upper part 
of the RM Sea, they would not have experienced so uiuch difficulty 
in fixing its position, and would have placed it here. The author of 
the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, says, In navigating to the left 
hand from the Berenice, after having passed My os Hormos, and at a 
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distsnee of two or three days’ journey TromUhat port; in advanoiiig 
towaMs the east and the bottom of the Gulf, we find a port and fort- 
rm named Leuh£ Co1n4, where is a j»>ad leadirfg to Paetra; *8 town 
belonging to the ^abatseanB,’* * From this passage, it ia evident we 
must look for Leuke COiift, near the dhtranoe of the Elanitic Gulf. 
In all the old cHarts^^the space between Ras Mahommed and the op- 
posite Coast' to the eastward, is laid down as its mouth, and the 
commentators misled |>y this inaccuracy, cibuld find no town but 
Moilah O’Utside, that at ail answered to the position assigned to it by 
the ancients. They also appear to have been poaUled hy the assertion 
that you arrived at it in advancing towards the east and the bottom 
of the Gulf.” On a reference lo the char<t it will be seen, that there 
is actually a deep bay or gulf as described, to the eastward of the Gulf 
of Akabah, and this fact, which was unknown until within the Iasi 
three years, proves in a very satisfactory manner the accuracy of the 
account given by the author of the^eriplus, of this part of the Red 
Sea. Eynounah, as before remarked, is situated at the bottom of this 
bay, and is the port nearest to Pmtra outside the Gulf. The only 
route fr<mi Akabah practicable for a caravan, passes close to Eynoii- 
nah, but it is rocky and difficult. Strabo, in speaking of the expe- 
dition of iElius Gallus, says, that Sylieus, the Commander of the Na- 
bataeans, ** instead of taking him along a coast that could be naviga- 
ted guided him to places choked with reefs level 

with the water, or full of shallows ; and that, after having escaped 
many dangers, and lost some of his vessels in the course of a dan- 
gerous navigation, he arrived at Leuke Com6, a place of considera- 
ble commercial importance in the country of the Nabataeans.” Noth- 
ing can be more accurate than tiie above description of the dangers 
experienced in the approach to Eynounah. It is also worthy of re- 
mark, that the two great tribes inhabiting the eastern side of the 
Gulf at the present day, whioh are%o closely united in alliance that 
they may almost be said to form one tribe, occupy exactly the same 
extent of country, *88 was formerly possessed by the Nabataeans. Their 
territory terminates a short distance below Eynounah, and as it is 
not likely that the boundaries have been altered, this circumstance, 
confirms the supposition that it is the ancient Leuk6 Come, for Stra- 
bo expressly states that the town of that name, at whioh Elius Cal- 
lus disembarlgsd, belonged to the Nabataeans, his friends tmd allies, 
and the country below it to another tribe, the Thamudeni, who were 
enemies. 

Between Eynounah and Moilah, the coast is moderately elevated, 



and tm oiidulating graveHy plais of some extent reaches to the foot 
of the hills ; it is much cut op by shallow water oc^rses, and althodigli 
exceedingly stony* iwnroductiye, being tliickly«dotled with mimosa 
bushes* and patches cn Igng gyass or ^ild flowers. The district owes 
its fertility to the high monniains in the nsigiA>oorhood| where the 
the clouds arrested in their progress to the southwgrd, descend in 
showers of rain. * 

The castle of Moilah,4t present belonging to the Paslia of Egypt 
and garrisoned by a small detachment of his Sklbanian troops* is one ^ 
of the five built by Sultan Selim in Egypt and Arabik* for the preser- 
vation of his conquests in those countriesi an^ like those at Coaire 
and Wedge, is of a quadrangular form, with bastions at the angles, 
and round towers commanding the gates ; several pieces of cannon* 
are mounted on the walls, and by neighbouring tribes who do not 
possess artillery, it is considered a place of great strength. It is 
nearly surrounded by groves of dnte trees, amongst which the houses 
of a straggling village are seen here and there. Some of them are 
built of rough pieces of coral rock taken from the reels, but most 
are mere huts, constructed of mats and date leaves. A few spots of 
ground in the groves are under cultivation, which produce enough 
grain and esculent vegetables for the* wants of the inhabitants. The 
badj caravan on its route to Mecca always halts here several days, 
to allow the pilgrims to recruit their strength, and them to 

procure a supply of provision from the stores kept for that purpose. 
The nearest anchorage is at a semicircular reef, about a mile and a 
half from the shore, but the best and must convenient is at Sheriu 
Yahar, a long inlet 6 or 7 miles below the town. Nearly in front of 
Moil ah, but at some distance from the sl\pre, there is a chain of is- 
lets and reefs, which extends a few miles to the northward. Toubah 
the largest, is a high rock, but the others are low aud composed of 
coral. In the channels the water is vg^y deep, but near the reefs an- 
chorage may he obtained throughout upon the bank of soundings 
that surrounds them. 

Of the four large islands in the bay, Tirabn and Senafier are situ- 
ated upon the extremity of a bank of soundings that joins the land 
the eastern side of the Gulf ; on the south side they rise, perpendicu- 
larly from the depths of the sea, there being no bottom at 200 fathoms 
close to the beach. The former is igearly triangular in shape, and 
about 8 miles long by 5 broad. A mountain surrounded by broken 
hills of less elevation, occupies the S. W. angle, but the remaining 
part ia a low sandy plain, and nearly divided by a bug inlet. The 
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broad reef along the western side contaiiss sereral sdbnre^ an- 
ehofages, and, off the north point of the island, 4t runs out in two 
prongs, one extending in a sncceasioa of small reefs to Rass Fnrtuk, 
and the other in an unbroken line towards la c&pe about 6 miles be- 
low it. The hills occapping the S. W. augle of the island, are ex- 
tremely rugged and are all of secondary formation, no granite visible 
in any part of the range. 'The limestone formation predominates in 
all its varieties, and sandstone is also abundant. Marble, alabastar, 
and gypsum, were met" with, but not in large quantities. Talc and 
mica abound in inany places. The marble is streaked with black and 
dark blue veins, and t)troughoui the low part of the island, is seen 
protruding through the loose sand in every direction. The highest 
peak situated nearly in the centre of the mass of hills, and about 
1500 feet high, is composed of coarse dark sandstone covered on the 
surface with loose fragments ; near it there are several rocks of soft 
micaceous slate. 1 ascended it* on a remarkably clear morn- 
ing, and the view from the summit was magnificent ; ihe extensive 
bay with its numerous islands and reefs, lay stretched beneath, as if 
delineated on a map. and the effect produced by the oblique rays of 
the morning sun on the bills and huge masses of rock below me, 
was extremely beautiful. The lung narrow Qulf which appeared like 
a rirer, with its deep blue waters appeared unobstructed by a single 
island^ rggf^UB far as the eye could reach, and the lofiy irregular 
ranges of mountains that rise from its surface on each side, could be 
traced until they gradually faded into indistinctness, and were lost 
in the distance. In returning, 1 passed through a long narrow ra- 
vine, that had apparently been hollowed out by the action of water 
m the soil limestone ; it vjas nearly a nyle in length, and cliffs of a 
dazzling whiteness rose perpendicularly on each side to a height 
that excluded the sun’s rays from the narrow pathway of smooth 
eand. Near the extremity it gligLUy widened, and terminated at a 
deep precipice, which exhibited marks of being occasionally the 
scene of a water -fall. The smooth gray rock, disposed in projecting 
ledges about 3 feel high, appeared, wfaeu viewed from below, like a 
gigantic flight of steps, sod was so slippery, that it was only by great 
cautim I was enabled to descend in safety. On Tirahn there is no 
fresh water, except a very small quantity left in the holes of the 
f oeka after sain, and it produ^s notbing but coloeyntli plants and 
saiiaa shrubs; it is notwUhstaading infested with wUd beasts. Oe 
nne occasion when deeping on shore in a small cave near the beach, 
wa were disturbed through the night by their incessant attacks upon 



oar nock* of prorisioin. The moon being at the fall and ancloudedr 
1 had a good view of them, and they appeared to me to be hyenas. 
These wrimals most* ^ the wilier "season suftsist principally upon 
the dead fish thrown on ehorm In oor walks iilong the beach, great 
numbers were picked up perfflclly fresh add ^^ood ; cor pilot, as welt 
as the Huteyml fishermen, said they w^e kill^ Uy the cold, end 
that in the winter they are frequently found along the shores of the 
Red Sea, above Jtddah, in large quantities, Tjie difierence of temper 
raturc in the deep and shallow water is at times vqjry great, and is 
doubtless the cause of their destruction. 

Whilst employed in this part of the Red Saa, I endeavoured to 
ascertain if any ruins or inscriptions existed on Tirahn. The Hu- 
teymi fishermen frequenting it, and the natives of the coast in the 
vicinity, told me there was a tradition amongst them to that effect ; 
but 1 could never meet with a man who had seen them, or could 
give any information as to their l&cality. Diodorus Siculus, in de- 
scribing the entrance of the Elanittc Gulf, mentions that ‘‘ near the 
main land there are three islands, which have each several ports ; 
they say that the first which is a desert is consecrated to Isis, 
and that ruined edifices and columns are seen there with inscriptions 
on them in a barbarous character/’ Other writers also state that the 
Egyptians erected a temple to Isis on one of these islands. Few op- 
portunities of exploring Tirahn minutely presented tli9h)9«iv«ip»and 
as 1 was suffering from fever when they did occur, I was not able to 
avail myself of them to the extent I wished. It would have been sat- 
isfactory to have ascertained if any ruins still remained, but this 
could not have been effected without spending much time and labor 
in the search. From the accoants of ancient authors, it appears that 
all the islands lying at the mouth of the Elanitic Gulf were inhabit- 
ed. Pliny speaks of a people residing at the head of the Arabian 
Gulf called Tyrcn, and it is not improbable that they owed their name 
to the circumstance of being inhabitants of Tirahn. 

Senaffer is neither so large as Tirahn, from which it is separated 
by a broad passage with a reef in the centre, nor are the hills so 
high and precipitous ; a dark and broken mass, principally of sand- 
stone, without any prominent peaks, and no where rising to a great- 
er height than 700 feet, covers the greater part of the island, and on 
the western side a narrow rocky ridge, carving round, and extend- 
ing some distance to the southward, forms a capacious harbour. 
Here 10 or 12 large ships might anchor well sheltered from the 
northerly gales, but the inlet being broadest at the entraiice, and 
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open ilipvery part to the southward^ is expoled in the strong brdezes 
4hat sometimes blow from that quarter, to the beasy swell rolling in 
from seaward. These^are not, however, of fre^dent occurrence, and 
Sberm Senaffer may be cbnsiddred one of the best and largest bar** 
hours in the upper parf of'ihe Red Sea* 

Midway belt^een Senaffer and Burraghan, the island of Shoo- 
shooah is seen emerging from the water in the form of a large rock 
shaped like a quoin $ .\i evidently forms the peak of a submarine 
mountain, for, with the exception of the eastern stde^ where it des^ 
cends gradually for a short distance under water, there is no bottom 
close to it at 150 fathoms. Burraghan, situated about 18 miles from 
Senaffer, and 7 or 8 from the Arabian coast, is composed of two 
heaps of broken coral hillocks, connected by a low ridge of sand . 
On the 6. £• side there is good anchorage in a small bay, and off the 
N. W. point a bank runs out a short distance, with two or three de- 
tached reefs on it. ' 

.The bay that forms the head of the Arabian Gulf has been de- 
scribed by many of the ancient geographers, and upon this subject 1 
shall now offer a few remarks. From the confusion as regards lo- 
calities, apparent in all the accounts given by them, it is evident they 
were indebted for the informitioii contained in their works to the 
imperfect reports of travellers, who had only seen many parts of the 
coup<::?9r a distance, and had gained a knowledge of others from 
the natives ; there are some places, however, so correctly described 
that their identity can scarcely be doubted. Diodorus mentions, that 
after you enter the^gulf called Alanites, ''you pass from that into a 
remarkable gulf, for it runs into4he land a distance of 500 stadia ; it 
is surrounded on all sides by steep rocks, which render the entrance 
winding and difficult. There is one especially which advances far 
into the sea, and narrows the passage so much, that you would sup- 
pose you could not enter therstrait, or get out if you were inside it. 
When the waves are raised by the winds, they make the shore re- 
sound to n great distance, or rather the natural wall against which 
they break.*' The whole of this passage, which- appears to have been 
considered obscure by the commentators, and gave me an opinion 
that the Gulf terminated in a bifurcation, evidently applies to the 
entrance of the Gulf itself; and this is confirmed by what Strabo 
says, in speaking of the smaller or outer one viz. " That lliere are 
three desert islands in its neighbourhood.” .However imperfect in 
particulars, the general description is correct ; and a timid navigator, 
who would not dare to approach the mass of reefs and rocks at its 



iHoAh wtin the Btron| Etesian wi&da were bloiriiigf^ mifhl well 
paint it in aimilaf colors. The ancient vojri^re when standisi;. 
across 4roni the Af^bian Coaet to Raa MafcoiBttied amongst the 
islands^ supposed they *wercf ascending the El anttic Golf. And we 
ought not to be surprised at Ais, since olbdhm voyagers who have 
given an account of this part of the Sea)*haA fallen into the 
same mistake. In passing the real mouth they naloraHv concluded 
that they had arrived at another gulf, and eg none of them entered* 
or examined it, they supposed, from its appearnee^ that it did not 
run into the land a greater distance than AOO stadia. Diodorus then 
relates, that “ near the main land there ar# three islands, which 
have each several ports. They are covered with olive trees very 
different from ours. Beyond these islands the shores of the sea aro 
occupied by precipices, and the navigation is very difficult for a- 
bout 1000 stadia ; (or there is not a port or even a proper roadstead 
for anchoring, and the coast doe% not present a single place where 
the wearied voyager can Ond the least shelter or refreshment. In 
this part there is a mountain, the summit of which is elevated in un- 
equal peaks of an immense altitude.'^ In the valleys of Tirahn, 
Senaffer, and Shooshooab, the ground in many places is overrun 
with bushes, and it is probable that one species of these may be the 

olive trees very different from ours,*' alluded to in the text. Stra- 
bo says, ** they are peculiar to the country, and are oj^ltawhamLcall- 
ed by us Ethiopian olives.” And other authors relate, that a juice is 
distilled from them, which has medicinal properties. The difficulty 
of the navigation beyond the islands for about IWM) stadia, is detail- 
ed with great correctness ; and intlie remarkable mouqfNiin, which 
is probably the Hippos Mona of Ptolemy, aKhough the remainder of 
the description is somewhat exaggerated, we recognize the high 
mountain near Moilah. It is about 8 miles from the sea, and rises 
in sharp conical peaks to the height of 7000 feet, Procopius men- 
tions an island hereabouts called Totabe; from the resemblance of the 
names, this is perhaps the island of Toubah ; and the distance from 
Alana, which was found by the survey to be 100 miles, is nearly 
correct as given by that writer. 

The Gulf of Akabah, which extends, with a slight irregularity in 
'its general direction to the N. N. E., measures exactly 96 miles in 
length, and is broadest in the lower part near Dahab,«where it is 14 
miles wide. FrWSrthat place it gradually contracts to 7 miles in Uh 
cending to Nowily, and this breadth continues with very little varia- 
tion throughout the upper half. At the entrance the width also de- 
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ercMes eonsideriilily, and the iaialid of Titalnif tjdnf in inid* 
ehanoel, divides H into two nwow passafsi; OM^M ftns ai Ninterd» 
nnl. alow e^w projecting fromt^e SioaiahoNi^MwotharoleMto 
Ras Furlnk on the opposite eodst. The fW'mor, Manely five miles 
wide, is crossed in an obhqne direction a line of reefii, «nd the 
largest opening between tfapn, although of great depth, does not ea« 
Ceed three quarters of amile in breadth ; the others are mimh smali- 
er, and throogh these ronfined ootletBthehst^qf«s«tcr<>t«hi|ryr*m 
the Oelf Airingthe strong nertharljf mnit, is eowdected to die Red 
Sea. The resistanee Csperieneed in its passage is so great as to eanse 
a heavy tumnhuoaa sea in all the ebannels ; end even in moderate 
weather, when the water rushes back to regahi its levd and is per* 
fectly smooth, the eddies are so strong as to render this entrance 
imj^asscUe, exwpl with a fair wind. The other passage between Ti* 
rahn and the Arabian coast, pursues a direction diverging from that 
of the Gulf, and, being sheltered in consequence from the constant 
gales that blew down it, is at all times aafr and easily navigated. 
Inside, the Gulf is clear of islands and reefe, for the few that are met 
with lie close to the shore, and are merely large fragments of rock 
that have been detached from it. 

On the western side, the coast from Ras ni Numarinef is extremely 
low for several .piilee, and forms the boundary of an extensive saiidy 
plaiiK-Xi<ifdy'Covered with miensa trees and saline sbmba. Throogh* 
out this tract there is only one station resorted to by the natives, and 
this is at a post close to the sea, called Nebekf, wbwe there are sev* 
eral large plantations of date trees, and brackish water is procura^ 
ble from two or three diallow wdfe. In the date season it becomes 
extremely populous, but for the greater*part of the year its only in* 
habitants are a few Bedouins of the Mexeyae tribe, who from their 
extreme poverty, are obliged to follow the occupation of fishermen 
upon the reels fronting the slawe, to support themselves and families. 
Many of the groves belong to the monaslory at Meant ttnai, and par* 
ties of monks are frequently sent down to keep them in order, and to 
collect salt which is obtained in abnndanee from the salt water 
marshes in the vicinity ; a considerable portion is used in oaring fish, 
but the quantity produced is sufficiently large to supply the whole 
peninsula besides. Abont 13 miles above Ras ul Nusserdnel, the 
plain turning at a sharp angle to the westward forms a low point, and 
terminates at the foot of the hiUs, which here appvoaeh the coast in 
an oblique direelien from the interior. This range rising to the 
height of IfrOO and 3000 feet, stretches in a eontinuous line along the 
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itatibiii AbM far bqfoni Ito kead of tlio Outf , tod firOMi O diaianoe 
aaaulMa tko appoirtMe of a rpckjr ridge alighiJy lodetlod atoOg the 
aummHtOiidof neaalf es«^al el^eiioii threiigliaoftf the bigbeat {»an 
ia a alopieg peak eear AM ftuiBlai^from which it alighriy and graA 
eaily lovers towards Akabab# As far aiPWarittt, a distaooe of 4D 
allies, Che bills of wUeh it is composed desecod^ia vceep preeipioee 
hat below the sarfhoe of the water^bot above that cape dtep are brok- 
ea bp innumerable ravines^ and small traota^of low laiA are seen ^ 
here and there prqeCiing from their bases ; tfaroughput this part the 
coast line is ettremely irregular^ and deeply indentM with a sncceo* 
sion of sandy bays^ separated from each othemby rocky head-lands. 

On the eastern side of the Gulf, and about 40 miles from its mouth, 
the magaifteent mountain Jtcal Tybui Issum rises in several aharp 
pyramidal peaks to the height of 6000 feet ; along one side its base 
ia washed by the sea, and the entire maas, which forms the termina- 
tion of a narrow ridge of less elevation descending from Syria, cov- 
ers an extent of eoimtry at least 60 miles ia circumference. A ehaui 
of hills nearly equal in altitude commences near it, but instead of 
approaching the Gulf recedes from it, and sweeps in a aeraacirde 
round the head of the Red Sea. Below Jtbal Tybut Ibsuri, a mass 
of low broken hillocks, with liillc vafiation in their general form or 
appearance, extend to Raa Furtuk ; near the aea they are composed 
of coral and madrepore imbedded ia bard aand, but *illnbanms4hnd, 
of coarse sandstone and limeatone. About this part the counuy 
bears marks of having been once submerged, and has a pecnltariy' 
barren and savage appearance ; the rocks are heaped in rugged and 
fantastic piles, and in the loose sand of the valleys not a ahrub or a 
blade of grass is to be seen. « The coast presents^o the view a line 
of overhanging coral difis, separated here and there by deep gullies, 
and the narrow reef rauing along it is strewn with detached masses 
of rock, many of them so logfe as almost to merit the appellation of 
islets. Several lagooua are here met with, but with the exception of 
of Sherma Dubber and Mujawah, they are all rendered inacoeaatble 
by a reef extending acroaa their icouths* 

The rooky ridge thrown off from Jibal Tybut Issum to the north- 
ward riaea in a succession of sloping peaks, but as it approaches the 
bead of ihe Gulf these disappear, and the summit presenta the same 
even outline observable in thd on the opposite side ; on quitting the 
mountain it recedes some miles from the coast, and the inlemediale 
apace ia occupied by a broad tract of land, that leaves the ridge at an 
^deration of about 700 feet, and slopes gradually to the summit of the 
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otiA on the beach. Viewed from adistancd tl reeembtee a snaaotfc 
unbroken plain, but on a closer inapeisti<m ie focrod to be scored by 
innumerable valleys ahd ravines, whiphbear evident marhs'of faav* 
iDfir been hollowed mipy the torrents. ^ Tho sides of the tow table 
hills, formed by the intOrsl^tiiig channi^ls, are extremely steep and 
in some places are appareiij^ly of clay formation ; at the entrance of 
, wady Omatder Rub^r some of them are composed of short pillars 
. somewhat thicker at tl^ base than the upper part, rising in irregular 
rows one above the other. Being unable to land we couhl not ascer- 
tain their f^ruetnre ; along this extensive tract, the coast is precisely 
similar in its general Csatures to that on the opposite side between 
Warsnt and Akabah. 

The moontainona ridges Tunning along the shores of theOiilf con- 
tinue to preserve the same line of direction far beyond its head, and 
are said to terminate on the borders of the Dead Sea ; in many pla- 
ces they rise from the plain like a ^all, and the few passes over them 
are extremely difficult. The long strait valley between, called Wady 
£1 Arabs, ia thickly covered with mimosa trees, and abounds with 
fertile pasture grounds ; before the awful convulsion which destroy- 
ed the cities of the plain, the Jordan is supposed to have found a pas- 
sage through it into the Gulf,* and there are many circumstances 
which render this highly probable. 

Aljai^hecmOdfitains and principal ranges on the eastern side are 
composed of granite ; the red kind Is most abundant, but the grey 
also occurs iu masses of conaiderable size. In the ridge on the 
weatern aide the granite formation likewise predominates, but in the 
part extending from Warsut to Akabah where it becomes broken 
and irregular, trap rook, quartz, limestone, feldspar, sandstone, slate, 
and other varieties, are frequently met with; iron ore must exist here 
in large quantities, for on several occasions the needles of the Theo- 
dolite CCMopasses used in the sjr.vey, were observed to be under the 
influence of a strong local attraction, which caused them to deviate 
from their proper position several degrees. There is perhaps no part 
of the world where the scenery presents such striking and peculiar 
features as in this Gulf ; the atmosphere is of that transparent clear- 
ness which distinctly exhibits every variation of shade and hue in 
the most extensive landscape ; at sunrise or sunset the beauty and 
softness of the tints thrown on the peaks and projections of the gor- 
geously colored mountains that rise from its unfathomed depths, ex- 
ceed every thing of the kind 1 ever beheld ; at those periods the seer 
nery is grand and beautiful in the extreme, but at other times, speci- 
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ally Vhen the euu is obseured by clouds, it partakes of wild desolate 
and rather melancholy character. 

Throughout the (}ulf no bottom hraa obtained at 130 fathoms, 
cept on the narrow banks near the shore, and these, which are ,pnly 
found here and there in the upper part, have^deep water Qn. them, 
and rarely exceed half a mile in breadth. In tfrery pari.aoondtoga 
were taken to at least |30 fathoms, and rreqaentiy to giucb greater 
depths; below 150 fathoms the lead experienced great redblaoce Slid 
descended very slowly, but by increasing the%eigbt it was in come 
instances sent down 300 fathoms below the surfitoe of the water ; . no 
bottom however was obtained, and every attesipt made to ascertoin 
the depth proved unsuccessful. Above Nowerby a slight discolora- 
tion was observed id? the water, which at first led us to. believe that 
we had got into soundings, but this on trial proved not to be the 
case ; it is no doubt caused by the quantity of earth washed out of 
the numerous ravines in the upper part of the Gulf, and probably 
gave rise to the belief of the natives that there is not a greater depth 
there than 30 or 30 fathoms. 

It is highly probable that the Gulf owes its existence to some vio- 
lent convulsion of nature, and in fact this is the only way in which 
the peculiarities observable in its formation throughout, can be sat- 
isfactorily accounted for. The rocky ridges on either side, which 
being of similar elevation and pnrsaing a diieetion feaactl y para llel 
to each other for a distance of 180 miles, appear as if they had once*** 
been united in a single chain— tlie small width when compared with 
the length, the similarity apparent in the general direction of its 
shores, which, whenever they project to spy extent on one side, re** 
code in proportion on the other, and the formation of the low tracts 
near the entrance which have evidently at one period been submerg- 
ed, render this supposition at least probable. 

During the greater part of the year the winds blow with great fury 
down the Gulf from the N. N. £., but for two months after the ver- 
nal equinox they are in general more moderate, and occasional chang- 
es take place midway between its extremities; the mountains on both 
sides rising from the water to a great height, form a deep narrow 
passage, and it is this which causes the difference observable in the 
strength of the winds below and above. The moderate northerly bree- 
zes increase to furious gales after they have passed Jjbal Tybut Is* 
sum, and when southerly winds prevail, the same circumstance occurs 
in the upper part. The former coming from the direciion of AUah, 
are known to the pilots by that name, and there is nothing they dread 
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■Bijiueh w baiiy «ugiit in one inliea eraarim ^ b«t»ee<i 

l|«U«h and Bu Mabonmad ; etea whan nodevata m athar parla 
thqr ifaanritWa thar»ba(h in atrdngth and dire^an, nnlniif through 
dm gapa w dia nmntaiaa w a Necanioii af rwleitt hot monaatarjr 
g—U, which firaquanily ooum liroai naaiiy oppcnita pomia of tha eom* 
paaa in tha eanna of a Ihw nhMtas : leeward of Tirahn* whan the 
high Uad « inwh broken ’by ravtnea, it ia by ao maana meonnon 
^to aaa the water raised np by them erory mibate» and aarriad away 
in a ehwd of light foam, hn the Golf we were forced tw bear awq^ 
before them and'aaek far shelter sererel tiaiaa, and once when at an- 
ehor in a lagoon we yen detained four days ; dw rioianee of the 
gale was sneh that, ahhongh there were three anebon down, we 
frequently expected to be driren ashore on the d^iposita aide by the 
force of the wind. In these constant gales we racogniae the Etesian 
winds mentioned by Strabo in his account of this part of the Bed 
Sea, which qipear to hare bean at much dreaded by the aneient na- 
figatora as they are by those of tha preaent dqr. Whan they occur 
in the winter season, a curious phenomenon is seen along tha lofty 
range of mountains extending through the centre of the Sinai penin> 
aula; each peak is capped by a small white cloud, that remains on- 
changed and motionless durihg tha gale, however violent it may 
be. This is probably produced by tha heated vapours from the low 
eotq^B^bpeoNlklig suddenly and momentarily condensed in passing 
die peaks, which are generally corored with snow. As it takes place 
to a greater extent about Mount Sinai, the highest peak of the range, 
die inhabiunts, espaeialljF the Greek Christians, have a fandfui su- 
perstition relating to the cirounistanne, and believe that it is intend- 
ed to commemorate “thadbick etoad that covered the mount,” when 
the decalogue was delivered to tha Israelites. In the upper part of 
the Gulf the weather is generally moderate ; during our stay a broexa 
set regularly at eanset from the northward, and continuing all night, 
died away at nom the nem day, when it was succeeded for a few , 
hours by odms, or light puA issuing from the recesses of the mono- 
taina. On one oecasion, when atanding across from Hagool to Jexi- 
rot nl Fwoon, we experienced the effect of a sontherly breene above 
Jibal Tybnt lasnm ; the fraefoation both in tha wind and temperature 
of the atmeapharo for laveral lionre, was most extraordinary. The 
bieaaa, whieh.was light, flwqnently oame from opposite points of the 
compam at die same time, the upper smls being Wed by a current of 
ur from the 8. E. whilst theoonrios'wore aback with one from the N. 
W. and the ehangea from hot to cold were so snddonitlat the thermo* 



meteV eoniintiaUy me aiU fell 14 et 15 degrees ie e ftw feimilea ; ibe 
bot p«fi felt like bhieui of bekl^ air ftom a Ainiaeei ead the cold 
ones madevs •faifer*| A thicl^iiiitt bed been^getberinf derittf the 
BieroiDg about the aioaiAains-'Deer Oabeb. an^at aeoAt wbka a tight 
ahoirer of raia fell, they beeaAe obacufed^ if prored the ftMreroiiaer 
of a aoutherlj gale that iaated aeverat bonja, an/ aireng wteda from 
that quarter aiwaja eoaimenoed in a similaT maimer. At the end of 
this memoir I bare girbti a table of meteo(ologtcal obeerrationei i 
which exhibits the temperature and state of the atajosphero during 
the month of Janoarj, when the f easel remained in the tnlei oloae to 
Raa Fartbk; as we nerer continued many bouts at the aame place 
after that month, and were always busily employed, the obaerratione 
were not continued. The narigation of theOulf is rendered extreme- 
ly difficult and dangerous by the sodden changes that occur in ibe 
winds, and their violence in the lower part. Daring the last forty years 
not more than four or five boatl hare ventured op it, and the last 
which was sent to Aktbah for the purpose of bringing down the 
grain given every year to the Howahtat tribe by the Pasha of Bgypit 
was wrecked at Mugnah. The most favorable montha for aaeend- 
ing it are April and May, for then the weather is moderate at inter- 
vals, and southerly winds more fireqoenfly occur : whenever the “Ai- 
lahs,” cease to blow with such excetsire riolence, there is also a cur- 
rent setting up it, which, althoogh not very strong, would asa ia l ajBifc^ 
set materially. Steamers will always be found tetter adapted for tte 
navigation Of the Gulf than aailing veasela. 

In the upper half of the Gulf, water^’Ceuraes are extremely mmnro 
ous on both sides, and during the heavy raia tbat aometimea falb, 
torrents of considerable magnitude find their way into it All the 
small tracts of low land lying at tte foot of the faille on the Sinai 
side, have been gradually formed by tte aoeumnlation of soil wasted 
out of them, and these, which In many* places project considerably 
4rom the line of eoaal, afford shelter to veaasfo from the violance of 
the prevailing winds. The narrow bank extending along the abere 
above Warsut for a distance of 40 miles, has no doubt been prodon* 
ed by the same eause ; the depths on it vary from 90 to 50 fathoms, 
but in most of the bays, there is a broad Mge along the beach that 
has not more than 8 or 10 fathoms on it. On the easlera side the 
torrents flowing across the tract of elevated lands betiqgeii the monn- 
taina and the sea, are absorbed by the soft soil of which it is princi- 
pally composed, and a very small qnantity of water resiehes the Gulf 
ftom them ; we find in eonsequenoa that no low points base teen 
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thrown out, am! that in most parts the bank*lia5 not accumulat<!f& to 
the same extent as that on the other side. In the small bays at the 
mouths of the valleys the water !s deep dose yS the shore, and there 
is no anchorage on this side abbve Jibdil Tybut Issum, except at O- 
maidar island and the ^eefs before Bir-ul-Marshi. In the valleys, and 
on some of tbelow capes,^ there are extensive date groves, to which 
at certain ^sons the Bedouins of the surrounding country resort in 
great numbers. These localities, with the* different valleys and an* 
cltoring places, I shall now briefly describe. 

The broad promontory of Dahab, situated on the western side a- 
bout 30 miles from ik’?- entrance of the Gulf, projects two miles from 
the coast, which both above and below it is extremely precipitous ; 
on the south side a low ridge curving Inwards from the outer point, 
forms a circular harbour sheltered from all winds, and outside there 
is another extensive anchorage, defended from the swell by a long 
and narrow coral spit. The plain Vises gently towards a spot where 
an opening in the hills gives access to a succession of rugged defiles; 
near the sea it is low and sandy, but farther inland the soil becomes 
mixed with a large portion of clay, and thickly strewn with masses 
of rock or rounded stones. From the opening, numerous channels 
worn by the torrents cross the* northern part of the plain towards 
the beach, and some are of such magnitude that when filled they 
Lc almost impassable ; one of them measured in some places 
100 yards in breadth, and the perpendicular banks were six feet liigh. 
In these banks the layers of alluvial soil deposited at different pe- 
riods are exposed to view ; it appears to be composed of fine clay 
mixed with a small quantity of sand and particles of mica, and in 
many parts, especially about the date groves, has accumulated to a 
considerable extent. At the spot where the torrents reach the sea, 
the shore for a distance of two miles is covered with vegetation, and 
the date plantations, .although neglected by their owners, are large 
and luxuriant. Several wells have been dug amongst them, but they' 
are all very shallow ; and in the best of them, the water is so bitter 
and brackish as to be scarcely drinkable. There are also some 
clumps of date trees about two miles to the southward, where the 
low shore of the promontory terminates at the base of the hills ; they 
havt^sprung up in front of a narrow chasm in the exterior part of the 
ridge, which forms the entrance of a wild and romantic looking ra- 
vine. In ascending it, the rocks assume fantastic shapes, and to- 
wards the upper part contract so much, as to leave only a narrow 
passage, which leads into n curious natural shaft or well that has no 
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nthejr otiflot ; it is aboub30 yanls in <)iametor and tlie rock rises in a 
sniootli perpendicglar wall all round to the height of 150 feet; the 
bottom covered W4th alluvial eartb, and opposite the entrance there 
is a deep indentaiion^in^ the sulnmit^of the cliff, from which in rainy 
weather a waterfall descends* Dahab bt^og^s partly to the Mezey- 
no nedouiiis and partly to the monks at MounuSii^ai, who possess 
several of the date groves. In the ArabiS language the word Dahab 
signilics gold, and it is A received tradition amongst theMiatives and 
(jreek Christians inhabiting the Peninsula tliflt it is the Golden Port,* 
to which the fleets ofl^oiomon brought the gold they obtained at 
Opliir. In the middle of tbe plain there are some heaps of stones, 
called by the Arabs tbe tombs of the Christians, which have been 
erected over the remains of the monks who have died and been in- 
terred liere during the date season. Near them the ruins of several 
small buildings are seen, and amongst the groves the walls of one 
about a hundred feet square may^ still be traced ; the latter has been 
couslriicted of loose granite fragments, and the former appeared to 
me to have been mere ly enclosures for cattle. The plain was min- 
utely examined ; no ruins or remains of any kind were discovered. 

From Daliab to Novvibi, a distance of 30 miles, the shore is bold, 
and there are only two places, R*isar3er and Warsut, where low land 
is seen ; a ve«-^cl might anchor at the former upon a narrow ledge 
running along the shore, hut the plain does not extend sufliciently be- 
yond tiic line of coast to afford shelter, except in a very sli^t d<?g?et, - 
from the swell ibat. constantly rolls down the Gulf; here there is a 
large lagoon, but its entrance is blocked up by a reef. I'be small 
bay at Wiirsut is protected from the liolcnco of the northerly winds 
l>y a sandy point, and near tjic beach the depth of .water varies from 
S to fathoms. 

Nowihi belongs to the. Mezcync tribe, and from the value of its 
rxlensLve date groves is considered aj)lacc of some importance : the 
plain, about 4 miles long and 3 broad, runs gradually to the ioot of 
the hills, where it aliains a height of 200 feel, and in its general 
Icatnrcs and formation boars a great resemblance to that at Dahab . 
from the ravines many deeply furrowed water courses descend to the 
beach, and tbe barren surf.ice of the elevated part is encumbered in 
a feimilar manner with heaps of large stones and fraomeiits of rock. 
On the south side', the plain projecting out nearly at a riglit angle 
with the coast line, forms a deep bay well prcdccteS ^'rom the pre- 
vailing winds, and affording good anchorage in every part close to 
the shoro : in the centre the water is deep, and a short distance out- 
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side iiu boilom is oblained at 100 i'atboms. At ibis part oftbcfilain 
a dense mass of date trees extends for about a mile along the beach ; 
the different bcleds or*pIantationsr belonging to individuals,, ^re sur- 
rounded by a low wall, and in ntany of them hu?s constructed of date 
leaves have been creettfJ ;«in general l*'e groves are much neglect- 
ed, and there a^-e very few that exhibit any marks of cultivarion. 
During the few days we remained at this place we did not see a sin- 
gle Bedouih/, and apparently itis not visited by them until the season 
when the dates are fit for gathering. For the remainder of the year 
the huts, are not ^inhabited, and it speaks highly in favor of the char- 
acter of the Tawara Bpdouins for honesty amongst themselves, lliat 
the huts are left unfastened and full of articles of domestic use, to 
the mercy of any one who may choose to enter them. Amongst the 
date groves only two wells were found, and the water of these v/as 
execrable ; but from tlio great number of water courses, and the lux- 
uriance of the vegetation, tbc supp'y must generally be abundant. 
The northern extremity of the plain is thinly covered witli stunted 
mimosa bushes and tufts of withered reeds, and by a narrow strip of 
low land, running round the base of a high rock pro jecting from the 
ridge, it joins another level tract called Anihaid, where there is a 
small grove of date trees. • 

Abu Runilar is a small bay 12 miles above Nowibi, situated at the 
mouth of Wady Oin Nash. The plain above it, which lies between 
two rocky spurs thrown off from the main ridge, terminates in an- 
other small valley called Wady Mowaloh, and is dotted heie and 
tliere with mimosa bushes and tufit of coarse grass. At the extre- 
mity of the northern hill that bounds it, there is a rernarkahlc while 
rock named by the Arabs Abu Bucko ; jt forms the point of a high 
cape, and can be seen at a considerable distance. Tiie hay at. the 
mouth of Wady Om Nash is moderately large, aud the auchoriige 
good ; but in one part a small ^eef projects from the shore, which 
from the discolored state of water is scarcely discernible. 

Between Abu Ruinlar and Juzerat ul Faroun, a distance of 20 
miles, several small bays affording anchorage are met with, .'inri the 
Wadys or valleys, Zoara, Tye, and Mokabelat, are passed in succes- 
sion ; the description that has been given of Ahu Rumlar will apply 
to all them. Near Wady Tje a rocky hill called Omhayc descends 
to the water in steep precipices ; it forms the eastern extremity of 
a ridge that crosses the Sinai peninsula nearly in a straight line, 
and terminates at the gulf of Suez in a remarkable high bluff inoun** 
tain, known by the name of llummuni ul Faroun. This ridge sepa- 
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rates the Tawara tribeft from the Tyana and Terrabeen, and the 
country on either side abounds in pasture grounds, which from the 
abundant supply .ordain water« are always covered with grass and 
wild flowers. • ^ 

Juzerat 111 Faroun is a smdil rocky islet placed close to the shore, 
about 8 miles from the head of the Giilf.^ The coast in the vicinity 
is extremely broken, and the islet, which does not excoed 400 yards 
in length, appears as if it had once formed ajiortion of tTie hill that^ 
runs close to it on the main land. The channel between it and the 
shore, although very narrow, forms the best and only secure anchorage 
above Daliab, being sheltered from both thft N. E. and southerly 
winds. The hill occupying the greater part of the islet rises to a 
narrow ridge running along the centre, about 120 feet high, and is 
separated from a large dcLaclied rock upon the south point by a piece 
of low ground, covered with heaps of loose sand and withered hushes; 
upon its summit stands a descrteTl fort or castle, which, although 
ovitlcMitly ofaii ancient date, has sufTcred but little from the destroying 
hand of time, and u])Ou the lower projections, massive walls, buildings 
nnd outworks, arc seen in every direction ; the island is in fact strongly 
fortified in every part. 

Many names have been rudely scratched on the soft alone in va- 
rious parts oftlic building, but only one inscription was discovered. 
Upon a small plateau near the wall connecting the nonherj^ontjyork 
with the main body of the. fort, but considerably below the summit 
of the ridge, there is a large covered reservoir hewn out of the rock; 
It has neiilicr door nor windows, and if it had not been for some holes 
ill the roof, llirongli wliicli a view of the interior was obtained, would 
have escaped observation ; it is at least 4ft feet square and nearly as 
deep, and the same care appears to liavc been bestowed on its cou- 
Blruciioii as on that of the citadel; two rows of pillars connected by 
arches, support the roof throughout il» length and breadth, and these 
with the sides, are coveicd with a coating of hard smooth plaster ■ 
another deep excavation close to it has evidently been intended for a 
Himilar purpose. 'Plie liigli dctaclied rock on the south pnim of the 
island is covered with ruins, and on the low land bclwof n it and the 
main hill there arc several ranges of building'*, which liave apparent- 
ly been used as barracks and .siorehon.ses. The waIN throughout 
arc built of granite cemented together with a mixture of clay and 
lime, and although const riictcd of such crude materials, are even and 
regular: tlicy arc from 20 to 40 feel in height, and from two or three 
patches still adhering to the outer su“face, have exideiitlv once been 
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covered with piaster ; the angles of the walls, 'gateways, and windows, 
are faced with bricks, alternately large and small,' and these contrast-' 
ed with the dark color of the rest of the building, add gredtiy to its 
picturesque appearance.. ' * 

From the Bedouins aoout Eynounah'^and Mugnah, we had receiv- 
ed a very exaggerated account of this place, which they sard was sit- 
uated upon a large island in the centre of the Gulf ; they called it 
El Dier (the monastery), and asserted that it was erected by tire 
Christians some. centuries back. 

At Juzerat ul Faroun we remained several days. Soon after our 
arrival, two Turks, mounted on camels and attended by a few Arabs, 
were observed coming along the beach; and as soon as they halted 
a boat was sent to bring them on board the vessel. One of llicin 
a smartly dressed young man, said he was the son of the Aga, 
or Commandant at Akabah, who had dispatched him with a comjilN 
mentary message to the officers, inviting them to visit the castle. 
Shortly after there appeared two Bedouins, who, from their attire 
and equipments, were evidently men of some consequence ; they ex- 
pressed a wish that a few of the officers should accompany them to 
their tribe, then encamped near Akabah, but being acquainted with 
their characteri and suspecting their motives, the invitation wa.s de- 
clined. The day before our departure the Aga came on board to 
Fespects and repeat his offers of service ; he was accompani- 
ed by two or three Shaiks of the Uleygat, and seemed anxious that 
we should not leave without visiting the castle. This we had wish- 
ed to do, as it would have given ns an opportunity of examining the 
country about Akabah; but the Government of Egypt was then in 
such an unsettled stale that the Aga could not have protected us 
from the extortions of the Arab chiefs, and it was deemed imprudent 
to place ourselves in their power ; we were reluctantly obliged, in 
consequence, to abandon all fhoughts of visiting the remains of anti- 
quity that are said to be still visible in this part of the Gulf. 

At a short distance above Juzerat ul Faroun there is an irregular 
valley with a few date trees at the entrance, and the mountains near 
it run out in a high rocky cape, which forms the western point of 
the large bay at the head of the Gulf. The castle of Akabah is sit- 
uated on the eastern side, and is similar in form to that at Moilah ; 
it belongs to the Pasha of Egypt, and is garrisoned by an Aga and 
50 soldiers, who are placed there to provide for the necessities of the 
lladj caravan, and keep in check the tribes through which it has to 
pass on its route to Moilah. A straggling village is seen amongst 



the date groves, and two or three miles below the eastJe, a small fort 
or tower in a most 'dilapidated conditioni called Kusaer ul Bedavi# 
Ainongsrthc hills- on^he western side, and a lew miles from the sea 
there are the ruins of a targc^uilding called !^ir Sagalta ; it appears 
to have been a monastery dedTcated to St? Cecilia, and has probably 
given rise to the mistake made by the inl^pbitants of the lower part 
of the Gulf respecting the fort on Juzerat ul Farouu,* ^ith which 
they have apparently confonnded it. On 4»e eastern shore of the • 
bay the remains of two towns are still visible ; one gf them is now 
overflowed by the sea, and the other M said by the natives to be the 
ancient town of Ail ah. From the resemblance of the names, it is 
not improbable that it is the Klath of Scripture, which is supposed 
to have been situated some where about this part of the Gulf ; and in 
this case the position of the other town would answer to that ofEzi- 
ongeber described as being " beside Elath on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in the land of Edom." During earlier periods of the Christian 
era, Ailah, or Akabah as it was called from the steep pass near it, 
appears to have been a place of considerable size and importance ; 
it gave a title to one of the bishops of the Greek Church, whose ju- 
risdiction extended over the whole of the Sinai peninsula, which had 
been bestowed by the Emperor Justinian on the church, and is men- 
tioned by the historians of the time as being very populous. During 
the crusades it was stormed and taken by the Franks, but^a^y 
shortly after driven out of it by the celebrated Saladin, who, by trans- 
porting vessels from Cairo to the Gulf on camels, was enabled to at- 
tack it by sea and land at the same time. 

Oil the eastern side of the Gulf, few large valleys or anchorages 
are met with. In the extensive tract of ccfral formation below Jibal 
Tybut [ssum, there are several lagoons of Sherms; but, with the ex- 
ception ofSherms Dubber and Mugnah, they are closed by narrow 
reefs running along shore across their Aitrances ; they have evident- 
ly been formed by the action of water on the coral rock of which the 
shore is composed, for they are only found at those spots where sev- 
eral water courses unite close to the sen. Sherm Mujowuh may be 
taken as a fair specimen of these small but secure harbours, which 
are met with in every pcirt of the Red Sea. It is of a circular form, 
about 300 yards in diameter, and surrounded by low overhanging 
coral cliffs, broken here and there by deep channels worn by the rain 
water ; the depth decreases gradually from the centre, and the pas- 
sage leading into it across the coast reef is so narrow, that the water 
is perfectly sniooili inside oven in the heaviest gales. 
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A few miles below Jibal Tybut Issum a broad valley descends from 
the interior to the shores of the Gulf ; it is ca]led*Mugiiah, and forms 
the boundary belween the territories of the J.wo. great tribes, the 
Howahtat and Omraq, to each of which it partly belongs. Like 
£ynounah, it is ferlillztd oy a stream of water flowing from the range 
oflolly mountains to the eastward, and is covered in many parts to 
some depth v;ith the alluvial soil. A dense msiss of dale trees ex- 
tends along one side, a^id wherever the water, escaping from the main 
stream, spreads in small rills over the open part of the valley, the 
ground is covered with verdure* The numerous huts seen amongst 
the groves, show that it certain seasons Mugnah becomes a populous 
place ; and it is in fact the principal station inside the Gulf, belong- 
iog to the Howahtat Bedouins. On the summit of a rugged cliiT over- 
looking the plain, stand the half ruined walls of what appears to have 
been a castle, but whether erected by Christian or Mahomedan, could 
not be determined^ the natives ascribe it to the former, and they are 
perhaps correct in their supposition. 

Between Mugnah and Akabah the coast is nearly destitute of an- 
choring places. At Bir ul Marshi there is a bay formed by the 
prongs of a reeff projecting from a low point, and the valley appears, 
from the number of women and the large flocks always seen there 
when we approached it, to be one of the permanent stations of the 
Omraii.. Wady Oinaider is 20 miles above Bir ul Marshi, and at 
its mouth has a small harbour defended to seaward by a rocky islet, 
connected with the shore by a reef inside, tlie bottom exceedingly ir- 
regular, the depth varying from 10 to 40 fathoms in a space not more 
than 300 yards square. Whilst at anchor here, four or five Omran 
Bedouins made their appearance, accompanied by an old woman, 
bringing with them sheep, leban, or sour milk, and butter, for sale. 
On leaving the vessel, a quantity of gunpowder, which they prize 
above every thing else, was to one of them, with strict injunc- 
tions to divide it with his companions ; this could not of course 
be accomplished without a fierce dispute, which soon rose to such a 
height, that we expected every moment to see it end in a general bat- 
tle ; swords and spears were flourished about in defiance, and at 
length one of the party, a most ferocious looking fellow, made a 
thrust at the man to whom the gunpowder had been given, and very 
nearly put an ^nd to his quarrelling for ever. He was saved, how- 
ever, by the timely interference of the old woman, who had been ex- 
tremely active throughout the fray, and an equitable division having 
been at last made, they set off for the interior, apparently upon u.s 
good terms with eacli other as if nothing had liappened. 
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Above the island ther^ are two large valleys, Tlagoul and Omaidcr 
Kubeer, separated by a piece of low table land ; they are filled with 
date grofves, and at ttif mouth cufthc former the coast forms a large 
deep bay. In ascending the tfulf wc* stood in^o it, and the wind dy- 
ing away as we did so, obligecf us to remain diiri/ig the night ; (he 
depth of water was found to be so great 114 every part that we could 
not anchor, but were obliged to secure the vessel by hSt^ers made 
fast on a small reef close^ to the shore. As we entered the bay, a 
party of Bedouins came down to the beach, and socvi after a boat 
was sent to bring them on board ; for some time they conducted 
themselves with great civility, but their eatravd^ant demands for pre- 
sents being refused, hints of vengeance were thrown out by some of 
them, and they departed in high displeasure. A violent alierca- 
tioii occurred amongst them after they got on shore, which continued 
at intervals until midnight, and was not terminated until their weap- 
ons had been crossed. As far as we could learn no blood was shed, 
and towards morning lliey apparently became reconciled, and cither 
retired to rest or quitted their position near the vessel. From some 
expressions that reached us, it was evident we were the cause of ihe 
dispute, and as they had been observed just before dark lo dispatch 
two of their number to the interior, probably to collect their cornpa- 
nions, it was deemed prudent to have every thing in readiness to re- 
pel any attack that might be made during the night. AlthovVgli 
more than a few yards from the shore there was no chance of llieir 
getting on board ; but from a line of high cliffs not 100 yards distant, 
they might have swept the decks with their long matchlocks, and 
caused us considerable loss. Nothing, however, occurred to create 
further suspicion, and a light Ifreeze springiTig up before day light 
enabled us lo leave our dangerous position. 

The mountainous district on the eastern side of the Gulf is inhab- 
ited by two strong tribes, the Omran fhd llowaliiat, who are per- 
fectly distinct from each other, but closely connected by alliance^ 
From their warlike disposition, and the inaccessible nature of the 
country they inhabit, they have always been independent and power- 
ful ; and Mahomed Ali, the Pasha of Kgyi»t, although he succeed- 
ed in reducing most of the other tribes on the shores of the Red 
Sea, found that he could not subject these. On several occasions 
they pillaged the Hadj caravan in its passage through their territories 
and defeated the troops sent against them ; every attempt made by 
the Pasha to subdue them failed, and although of late they have al- 
lowed him to dIaim authority over them, it is merely nominal and 
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only premittecl in consequence of his sending the principal Shaiks 
a yearly present of considerable value. Of this he is well aware, for 
when application was made to him .through *he British Consul at 
Cairo for a firman iOt those Chiefs^ he declined giving one, on the 
plea that amongst these tribes, where we should require it most, it 
would not be rhspected. At the period when the request was made 
he was about tio engage in a war with the Porte which it was very 
generally supposed would end in fais downfall, and they had already 
begun to take advantage of his situation to evince their couiempt for 
his authority. The Turkish Aga stationed at Akabah does not 
possess the slightest<oantrol over them ; and although placed there 
for the express purpose of protecting the Hadj caravan on iis route 
to Mecca, he is not able to prevent tliern from exacting from it what 
duties they please. Both the Omran and Ilowahtat Bedouins have 
a bad name, and are much dreaded by the neighbouring tribes ; they 
are said to be ferocious, treacherous, and cruel, and from what we 
saw of them they appear fully to deserve the character. Through- 
out the Red Sea, when a man is killed by an unknown hand sup- 
posed to belong to a particular tribe, his friends do not think liierrt- 
selves justified in revenging themselves upon any hut tiic murderer, 
but the Omran and Howahliit, in opposition to this general rule, 
retaliate upon any individual of the tribe they may happen to meet, 
or not. By the Arabs of the seaport towns they are 
held in great detestation, and wherever they are obliged to arirhor 
upon their coast, they are careful to select such spots as are out of 
their reach. 

The territories of the Omran Bedouins extend from Akabah to 
Mugnah, and small parties of them are found to the northward of 
the Syrian Akabah, about 60 miles from the head of il»e Gulf. Our 
intercourse with this (riho was confined to the few jiidiviiluals we 
met with at Omaider island/ and Omaider Kuheer. In appearance 
they differ slightly from the TIowahtnt and Towara Arabs, having 
broader and higher cheek hones, and the lower pari of the face more 
attenuated ; but what struck me as most remarkable, was the diversity 
of features, make, and complexion exhibited in so small a number 
of people belonging to the same tribe ; some were extremely dark and 
of low stature, but others were tall, fair, and muscular ; this difference 
probably arises from the latter having always resided in the moun- 
tains, and the former in the low country. From the cofi.slant quar- 
rels that occurred amongst them, they are evidently of a fierce and 
vindictive disposition, and our Graffyr, or protector, t^rlio knew them 
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well, confessed that the Supposed sanctity of his vocation would be 
ridiculed amongst them. About sixteen years ago, some merchants 
belonging to Jiddah*j|ventured,up the Gulf in*two boats laden with 
coffee and cloth, in the hope bf selling their c^goes to great advan- 
tage amongst these people. 9\.rter many fTar/ow escapes from ship- 
wreck, they succeeded in reaching Hagoid, wher*e they found a large 
party of the Omraii encamped. Their goods were quickly disposed 
of at a high price, but vA'hen the purchasers had got the iTalos s;ifely 
stowed on their camels, they refused to pay a single dollar, and 
marched off to the mountains, laughing at the simplicity of those 
who had placed such a valuable prize in their q[)ower. 

To the eastward of the mountains inhabited by the Omran, the 
country is occupied by the Mazi, who can muster a force of about 
600 figliting men. For a long period they have been on hostile lenn^ 
with the former, but notwithstanding their inferiority in point ol 
numbers, have managed to preserve their independence. A large 
party separating many years ago from the parent tribe, emigrated to 
Egypt, and they have now spread all over that part of the coast ly- 
ing between Suez and Cosseir. 

The authority of the llowahtat Jtedouins is acknowledged along 
the sea coast from Mugnah to a short; distance below Eynounab, but 
how far inland we could not with any certainty ascertain ; this dis- 
trict they call Zaid, and consider it a part of Sham (Sy/,<a.) Al- 
lured by the hope of plunder, they frequently extend their predatory 
excursions to the small harbour of Wedge, or Wcjh, 100 miles to 
the southward of Moilah, and it is not uncommon to meet parlies of 
them ill that vicinity. On one occasion they attacked the store- 
houses erected there by the Fasha of Egypt to supply the pilgrims, 
and were not driven away until they had severely wounded several 
of the Bedouins under wdiose charge they had been placed. Like all 
the large tribes it Inas luimcroiis subdivisions, each distinguished hy 
a particular name, but bearing in common the general appellation 
of Howahiat. There is a branch of this tribe united with the Om- 
rari, inhabiting the valleys of Syrian Akabah, and together they can 
bring into the field a body of about 350 horsemen, with numerous 
camel drivers. The. principal chief of the Ilowalitat is Shaik Ale- 
yan, whom wc found encamped at Eynouniih when we first went 
there, lie is an intelligent communicative man, and ^ it were not for 
a certain sinister expression of countenance, would be esteemed 
handsome. He told us he could muster about 6000 lighting men, 
which is perhaps near the truth. 



The town of Moilah, with a small districf in the vicinity, is iiihab'* 
ited by the Beni Au^abah, the remnant of a 'large and powerful 
tribe that once possessed the whole of the coiyitry between •Wedge 
and Akabab, now occupied by the BMlee/lJowahtat, and Omran. 
In consequence of sor^c *Vlissensions *many of the minor branches 
separated from the parent tribe about two centuries back, and esta- 
blished themselves in Syria, where they soon became formidable, 

, and from their ability, to send into the held a large body of horse- 
men, were for a long lime enabled to maintain an ascendancy over 
their warlike neighbours. Their power has since declined, but they 
arc still met with in crinsiderable numbers in the valleys bordering 
on the Dead Sea. A series of wars in which they were dispossessed 
of the greater part of their territories, followed by seasons of mortal- 
ity and other calamities, thinned the numbers and diminished tl.e 
strength of the parent tribe ; and many quarrels arising soon after 
amongst the different families, they'^began to quit it, until at last this 
once powerful tribe insensibly dwindled into insigniiicance, and al- 
most disappeared from the land. 

The peninsula of Sinai is occupied by three small tribes, which 
collectively bear the appellalioti of Tawara ; of these the wealthiest 
and most powerful is the Sawaleah, to which the greater part of the 
country on the western side belongs. It is divided into several 
pmal) branches ; one of them, the Ulad Said, does not bear a very 
good character, being reproached with inhospiialily to travellers; 
and another, the Koreysh, is said to have descended from the cele- 
brated tribe of that name near Mecca. The Beni Solcyinaii num- 
bers but a few families, which reside at Tor ; and there are several 
other subdivisions met \v>ith along the'eastern coast of the gulf of 
Suez. The Uleygat arc next in importance to the Sawaleah ; they 
are settled in the N. E. part of the peninsula near Akabah, and have 
a bad name. The district oct;upied by the Mezeyne extends along 
the shores of the Gulf from Nowibi to Ras Mahommed, but they are 
seldom found near the coast, except at Sherms Sheik and ul Moyah ; 
most of those we saw were haggard and emaciated, and appeared to 
be in a state of abject poverty. Although the Tawara tribes often 
quarrel amongst themselves, they invariably unite when attacked by 
any of those inhabiting the country to the northward of them. They 
were formerly rindependent, and at that period every merchant or 
wealthy individual at Suez was obliged to employ a Tawara Arab as 
a Graffyr, or protector, to prevent his house from being plundered ; 
they also exacted a duty from all vessels entering their harbours, but 
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Iblr the Iasi few years fliey have not been able to enforce it. With 
the most powerful of the northern tribes they were often at war/ anil 
have frequently beeniknown to^cross the gulf of Suez and attack the 
Mazi, in whose territoi^ tluiy sometimes extended their incursions 
as far as Cosire. Within th% last few years' their power has declin- 
ed, and at present they acknowledge the authority«of the Pasha of 
Egypt, who by keeping some of their chiefs in custody^ and stopping 
their supplies from Cairh and the Red Sea ports, soon reduced them^ 
to obedience. Latterly they have also lost the prehts accruing from 
their trade with Suez and the passage of caravans; and are now per- 
haps in a stale of greater poverty than any otluer of the neighbouring 
tribes. The Tawara Arabs have no horses, and but few camels ; 
and their flocks of sheep or goals arc by no means numerous. A- 
mongst themselves robberies are almost unknown ; any article may 
be left in an open hut without the least risk of its being stolen, and 
instances have occurred of fathers slaying even their own sons when 
detected in a theft ; they are not, however, so scrupulous with the 
pro|>erty of strangers. The women lead a very laborious life, and 
are in consequence strong and hardy. Those we saw had few per- 
.ioiial charms to boast of, which may be attributed to that cause and 
constant exposure to the weather from an early age. 

'I'o the northward of El Tye, the mountain ridge that crosses the 
upper part of the Sinai peninsula, there are three tribes — the Heywat, 
Terabeeii, tind 'I'yaiia; being descended form one stock they live to- 
gether ill strict alliance, and invariably assist each other when at war 
with the Tawara. Besides these three, is another small tribe, the 
Uloween, to which the country about Akabah belongs; but I am not 
certain whe'her it is a dislirret tribe or a branch of the Omrari. 

Besides the tribes I have mentioned, the large bay at the head of 
the Red Sea is much frequented by the Hauleyinis, and a few families 
have been allowed to establish tiieiivselves on some oi’ tlic islands 
there, on condiuon of paying a yearly tribute of two dollars a head 
to the Howahtat. This singular tribe is found scaltered throughout 
Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and it is said their encampments arc even 
met with in Mesopoiamia and Persia. Except a small tract of coun- 
try bordering on the Red Sea between Wedge and the islaml of 
llas.sanee, they have no territory, and they are only permitted lo re- 
main in the spots they inhabit on payment of a tribqfe lo the tribe 
that owns them. By all the other tribes they are held in disrepute 
for their mean, treacherous disposition, and wandering propensities, 
and you cannot otier a greater insult to an individual of another tribe 
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than to ask il he is an Hauteyini ; their women are also said to be 
licentious, and no true Bedouin will intermarry with them. In the 
Red Sea small parlies of 300 or 400 are met with every whens along 
the coast, but their principal place of resort '*is Wedge. The Hau- 
teyrnis live chiefly on flsh and jowaree, with occasionally unleavened 
bread made of very coarse .flour; fish being the principal article of 
subsistence^ they are particular in selecting for their own consumption 
,only those which are i^ good condition, for they say that if they are 
not fat they yield no nourishment. Superstition forms a prominent 
trait in their character, as in all Bedouins. When accompanying us 
to explore caverns or ruined buildings, they always exhibited a great 
dread of the evil spirits that are supposed to inhabit them, and would 
never enter until we had set them the example, and they had spit 
over the left shoulder to defy the devil. Although the JIauteymis 
are considered by the other tribes a despicable race, we always found 
them obliging, generous, and civil, and never had occasion to repent 
having placed confidence in them. Oii our way up the Red Sea, 
the Shaik of the Billee at Wedge, understanding that we were about 
to proceed up the Gulf of Akabali, was anxious that we should employ 
a Graffyr or protector, and pointed out a man whom he recommended 
us to take. By his own account he was descended in a direct line 
from the most powerful chief of the Beni Augabali, and in his fallen 
f<;irAvnes had found no other resource to keep himself from starvation 
but that of undertaking to protect the persons or property of travellers 
passing along the coast in the pursuit of their various avocations; 
although appcirently poor in the extreme, and, as far as I could see, 
possessed of no authority whatever amongst his associates, yet they 
all agreed that he would be respected by any of the tribes we might 
fall in with, and prove of great service in communicating with them. 
This method of gaining a livelihood is very common amongst the 
Bedouins, and the influence oi* those who follow it, although they are 
generally the poorest of their tribe, is said to be .so generally acknow- 
ledged, that it may always be considered a suflicient security against 
insult or extortion. 
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Vt. — On the Nerbudda River, ByoLieut. Bt P. Del’Uoste, IGth 

Regiment N. I. ‘ *’ 

< 

In iheinonlh of November 1828, being in command of an outpost 
at Bhoderpo^or, on the right bank ol the Oursing river, and distant 
four and Half miles from Baroda, I was informed that any survey or 
reports on the state of the country would be acceptable. My atten- 
tion was particularly called to the subject of the navigation of the 
Nerbudda river, and^ was directed to procure such information on 
this point as I could acquire. 

To fulfil the above directions, I proceeded to Tulluckwarra in the 
month of April 1829, my intention being to follow thence the course 
of the river towards its source as far as 1 could. 1 accordingly advan- 
ced by a road on the right bank to4he village ofGurreysir, a distance 
of six miles. The road lay over a level and well cultivated tract of 
black soil ; the course of the river was visible the whole distance, and 
offered no impediments whatever to navigation ; the depth ascertain- 
ed from the guides varied from twelve to fourteen feet. 

At Gurreysir we crossed thu river on a good sized boat. Near the 
village we observed the remains of another large boat clinkerbuilt, 
something resembling an English barge, regarding which I could ob- 
tain no information beyond learning that it had been there for many 
years, and had been brought from Tulluckwarra. 

Beyond this village the river appeared full of large rocks, the pas- 
sage for the water between which was barely three or four feet ; the 
total breadth was eighty, yards, at this^point, and the depth of water 
where I crossed (in the centre of the stream) eighteen feel, measur- 
ed with a pole ; the right bank was low, level, and slightly covered 
with jungle. Small temples ^opeared on the edge of the river, erect- 
ed, I was told, by different people, as tokens of having fulfilled cer- 
tain vows. The left bank, on the contrary, was precipitous and rug- 
ged towards the river, but towards the south numerous ranges of 
hills, covered with jungle, were visible. These hills form the end 
of what is called the Satplira range. I may add, that as far as Sul- 
paun the features of the country were similar. Having crosted the 
river, 1 continued my route along the left bank to Goragaum, a small 
Bheel village,^distant three and a half miles. The course of the river 
appeared impeded by rocks, through which the stream passed with a 
continued gurgling sound, that could be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. The road to this village was over a succession of small hills. 
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Boil light; here and therd patches of dense jungle were traversed. 
Five and a half miles from Goragaiim, over a road similar to the 
above, alid passing tli# small Bh^el village of T^orwan, 1 descended 
into the bed of the river,*and lirrived'at the Mokri Ghaut. At this 
place there is a ridge of roc^s stretching completely across the 
river, which is nearly one hundred yards^ broad, casing a fall of 
about twelve feet in height. 1 took the opportunity of bathing in the 
river, the water of which*was perfectly clear. ^The force of the cur- 
rent was such as to compel me to hold on by the large rocks, of 
which the river is full below the fall ; the bed was covered with large 
round pebbles, rendering it difficult to walk. •The banks have the 
same appearance as already described, the left being very steep, and 
chiefly composed of red earth ; 1 also observed a bank which, on 
inspection, seemed composed of slate. The color of the earth form- 
ing the left bank is of various hues, and to a mineralogist might prove 
interesting. Proceeding four miTes along the bed of the river, 1 
reached Salpaun, a small Bhcel village on the left bank, and near the 
junction of the Deo Nuddee (a small and rapid mountain stream) 
with the Nerbudda. The Deo Nuddee flows from the S. E., and 
shooting over a rock about forty feet high, forms a pretty fall just 
before joining the great ri\er. On the opposite or right bank are 
two haiid-sorne temples, lately erected by Dewanjee Wittul Row, 
which from their situation have a very picturesque appearance. 

The Nerbudda at this point assumes a very different appearance 
to that hitherto described ; the stream ot the river, from being from 
sixty to one hundred yards broad suddenly narrows to about sixty 
feet, and on each side is hemmed in with steep precipices : the middle 
of the river is also studded wifli large rocks* and the stream, even 
at this season, rushes through the intervals with a surprising rapi- 
dity, dashing large pieces of wood which were floating down from 
one side to the other with a force whic4l no boat could have with- 
stood ; neither indeed, would it he possible to steer a boat in such a 
rapid current through such a tortuous and narrow channel. Both 
banks are precipitous and covered with thick jungle, and all further* 
progress is rendered impossible. I most anxiously desired to visit 
the Hetnpahl, but was tuld that it was impracticable, unless 1 went 
round by Rajpoor ; having no time for such an excursion, I deter- 
mined on returning to Tulluckwarra. » 

Before taking leave of this part of the country, it may be as well 
to mention that the inhabitants are all Blieels, principally cultivators. 
Many are employed also in cutting wood from the jungles near the 
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river, and floating it down to Chandode ard Sinnore. Merchants 
from these places, and even from Broach, come up as fur as Nokri 
Ghaut to purchase this wood. The^Bppearan*..e of these Bheels was 
wild in the extreme, but they were I'rank, manly, and hospitable* 
They appeared miserably poor, and very ignorant. 

Their arms ^ere bows nnd arrows, and their clothing merely a 
coarse piece* of cloth Lied round the loins. I was given to understand, 
however, that the dre<:s of their chiefs was very grand, and I have 
since obtained^ sketch of one, which will give some idea of a chief 
of the Satpura range. 

There are few trills of which so little is known as of the Bheels. 
Their origin is fabulous. It is said ** that they arc descended from 
Mahdeo,*^ who became enamoured of a beauteous woman, an inhab- 
itant of the forests. A numerous progeny arose from the connec- 
tion, one of whom, particularly ugly and vicious, distiiiguisheJ him- 
self by slaying the bull Mahdeo, and was consequently banished to 
the jungles, and stigmatized by the name of Bheel.” So much for 
the tradition which, like many others, will not bear minute examin- 
ation. 

There arc, however, ceremonies performed at certain periods of 
the year, which seem to have reference to the above, viz. a yearly 
(Dussera) feast is held by Bheels, at which a buffaloe is killed and 
eaten ; at other times they will not eat beef, alliiough they do not 
scruple to eat carrion and flesh of any other description, in which 
consists the difference between the Bheels and Coolies — the latter 
will not thus act. They are said to be the original inhabitants of 
Marwar and Meywar, and to have been expelled by the Rajpoots ; 
the term Bheel at presefit seems to mdan nothing more than an out- 
cast, since amongst them are found Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
various castes. 

To return to the subject 6'fthe Nerbudda. My next object was 
to discover the most direct road from Tulluckwarra towards that part 
of the Nerbudda where the river again becomes navigable. 1 pro- 
ceeded therefore to Oodepoor via Taujgaum. The road between 
Bhoderpnor and Oodepoor (chota) is a mass of dense jangle, princi- 
pally Kakurra and Palmyra trees ; it runs along the right bank of 
the Oursing, and is good the whole way, the soil sanrly, the distance 
measured is thirty-seven miles, and direction N. E. I was here re- 
called by particular business, and was prevented going on to Raj- 
poor some distance further ; but being anxious to ascertain the na- 

* See History of Central India; the quotation is from memory. 



ture of the road betweetf Tulluckwarra and Oodeypoor, 1 commenced 
iny march for the former, and proceeded, via Boppa Callaranee, Ka- 
rally, Bosna, and No^saree, to ^ulfuckwarra ; the whole distance for- 
ty eight miles, the rodtl exdhllent, and not near so much jungle as 
by the Taujgaum route. Tift Biieels weft the principal inhabitants 
of the country, and I found them most hospitable afid attentive. If 
1 may judge from their surprise at my appearance, 1 should say that 
they had seldom, if evef, been visited by an^ European, Tor at each^ 
village through which I passed, the whole population turned out to 
gaze at me ; the jungle was principally the Kakurra (Sterculia Fe- 
tida) but abundance of hrio large rnowah tnees, (Bassia Latifolia) 
from the flower of which an intoxicating liquor (called from the tree) 
is distilled, and in almost every village a Parsee was the distiller. 

Having ascertained that there was no difficulty whatever in pro- 
ceeding by the latter route to Tulluckwarra, and also that with very 
little trouble water carriage couffi be procured from Tulluckwarra to 
Broach, 1 submitted my report to the Commissioner ; but about this 
time, June 1820, the duties on opium were taken off, and the sta- 
tion of Mbow transferred to Bengal, so that the information I had 
acquired became of little value. As, however, the part of the coun- 
try traversed is but little known, this paper, with its accompaniments, 
may prove acceptable to the Society, and in offering it I have only 
to regret that it is not more worthy of being presented. 

Extract of a Letter from Major General Sir John Malcolm, 6r, C. 

n, to the address of the Supreme Government^ dated Wth Au~ 

gurtj 1820 . 

From a memorandum f'Nd. 1) by Mr. Webbe, Revenue Surveyor 
in the office of Major Williams, it appears that for seven or eight 
months in the year large boats navigate the Nerhudda as far as 
Tulluckwarra without any inconvenience ; and though they might 
go ten or twelve miles higher up the river, during a few months, 
when it is at the higliesi, I see no advantage in fixing the depot of 
of debarkation above this town, which, from its size, healthiness, 
and the well cultivated country in its vicinity, is every way calcula- 
ted for such a purpose. 

1 have quite established, by the surveys of Lieutenants Hansard 
and Mathias, that the Nerhudda from the Hern-pahl, or Deer’s 
leap, (as it is locally termed from the narrowness of the channel|) 
where it enters the broken ridges of the Satpura range to below the 
fall of Mukree, a short distance above Tulluckwarra, is, from the 
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rugged nature of its bed, its contracted streams, numerous rapids, 
and the formation of \ts banks, incapable oferer’being rendered na- 
vigable throughout that space. This* fact mak'is it indispeii^ble to 
proceed by land from Tulfuckwarra to' some point above the Herri- 
pahl ; and 1 should hx the* place for receiving and protecting such 
stores and goods at or nea** Chiculda, from whence they could be 
re-embarked and conveyed to Moheysir, or, with a short passage of 
a few hundred yards, *\t Sahasurdurrah (or 'the thousand falls)^ to 
IMundleysir, from whence they go with ease forty or fifty miles 
higher. 

The enclosed meniorandum (No. 2) from Lieut. Mathias will 
show that even in April, when the river was at its lowest, he was a- 
ble to go from Muiidleysir to the Hernpahl in a small craft, and that 
he went to Broach from Tulluckwarra in a boat of tolerable size 
as late as the month of May. The information received by this 
officer fully confirms that given by Mr. Webbe, as to the size of the 
boats, (as large as 120 candies or 2400 maunds burthen) employed 
in the trade between Broach and Tulluckwarra. 

Of the practicability of the navigation of the Nerbudda between 
Chiculda and Mundleysir (with the easy portage noticed) 1 could 
have no doubt, from Lieut. Mathias’ observations ; and 1 was also 
acquainted with the fact, that a trade between Chiculda and Mohey- 
sir has always been carried on in small boats. But being anxious 
to establish this point beyond the possibility of doubt, 1 requested 
Major Wilson, accompanied by Captain Stewart of the 1st cavalry, to 
proceed to the Hernpahl in the end of last month when the small 
quantity of rain that had fallen rendered the river uncommonly low 
for the season. The result of the examination of this part of the 
river was, that with the exception of the portages of Sahusurdurra 
near Moheysir, where the river from the fall or rather rapids is al- 
ways very difficult and sonit!times dangerous — the navigation be- 
tween Mundleysir and Chiculda was practicable for light craft for 
nine or ten months in the year, and Major Wilson further informs 
me that from his inquiries and from the meteorological observations 
he has made since he went to Mundleysir, the wind blows through- 
out this period almost always from the westward, increasing with the 
monsoon, and enabling boats when the current is at its height of 
violence to stem it, and to come in two and three, sometimes in 
one day from Chiculda to Moheysir. The large and rather heavy 
passage boat in which he went down, came up from Dherl, (near the 
Hernpahl,) passing the rapids at Sahusurdurra in four days. But 



the river between the* Hernpahl and Muiidleysir is almost in a 
straight line, whibh is a great advantage to the flat bottomed craft, 
as they* have never shift a sail in coming up, whUe in going down 
they are aided by the dlirreiit, and where thaw is slow and the water 
shallow, they are punted. * * ^ 

My attention has been directed to thepbject of Iventually open- 
ing the former direct intercourse between Surat and Ma^wa by 'Pik- 
ree and Sultanpore, but this road has heen^bandoned for near a* 
century, and the greater part of it is completely overgrown. The 
country also is desolate, and the few scattered inhabitants are plun- 
derers yet to be reclaimed ; some years therefere must elapse before 
this can be done. The late successful efforts of Captain Briggs in 
settling the districts of Sultanpore, and the disposition which the 
Bheels have recently shown to reform, will, no doubt, accelerate its 
accomplishment, but that cannot effect the utility of the line now 
proposed, as the distance by lancl from Surat to Mundleysir by this 
direct route is not less than two hundred and thirty miles, which is 
only about flrieen miles shorter than the. road by Slndwa, and which 
has been the common line of communication between Surat and 
Malwa, during the period the Mahralta Government has been esta- 
blished over the latter province. 

No. 1. 

An Account of the ^racticahility of navigeUin^ the Nerbudda from 

Broach to Tulluckioarra. 

The navigation from Broach to Tulluckw^arra is not open until 
io or 20 days after the monsoon sets in, or after the water in the 
Nerbudda begins to rise, wlfich is generalty about the beginning of 
July; it is first navigated by boats of the burden of 8 to 40 candieSf 
some laden and others not ; they run up in 4 or 5 days, and some- 
times in 3 with a sirong jS. W, monfoon wind, and return heavily 
laden in much about the same time. When the current is favorable, 
boats of these burdens can navigate to Tulluckwarra until the De- 
wallee feast or the month of November, after which the navigation 
becomes diificult, if not impracticable. Those of 40 candies have 5 
men in each, and those of 10 to 25, have from 2 to 4 men. These 
draw when heavily laden from 5 to feet water. After the month 
of September, these boats take 15 days to go, having one or two ad- 
ditional hands in each, and return in 6 or 7 days ; the current and 
wind being then against them, they are obliged to track the boat in 
going up. 
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After nn interval of a few days, and after the Nerbudda has consH 
derably risen, boats of a large bur, den from 80 candies or candies 
(wbicli are the largest) leave Broach for TuUuAcwarra with tfen men 
in each. The trip up and down'is performed much about the same 
time, as by those of a lesser burden. 'I'hey return heavily laden, and 
leave this either full or emp<*y. Boats of these burdens can only nav- 
igate until September, or October at farthest ; they draw about 7 or 
8 feet water. These. boats go even as far as Dyagaum Peep- 
lia, which is about 15 or 20 coss higher up, but not always with the 
same facility as from Broach to Tulluckwarra, on account of the 
river having a rocky bed, and the current in places being very rapid; 
besides, there are three ghauts to pass — Tulluckwarra, which is the 
most difficult, Ukleysir, and Bhimpary. Tn order to get over these 
obstacles, the boatmen are obliged to send out long ropes from the 
end of their mast to be fastened to the trees on the banks of the riv- 
er, and by this means draw the boat up the stream. 't his passage 
is performed in 3 or 5 days, and is the limit that boats have ever ven- 
tured ; beyond this, navigation is said to he impracticable. Some- 
times these boats in returning from Tiilluckwarra are interrupted 
in their progress at the ghauts, which are seven in number, vi/. Fol- 
reeda, Baba, Peara, Gimmnulee, Kuudalee, Chaundodc, Kunnaiilee, 
Murenda, and Thoomdee : owing to the fall of the river, or hy an 
interval of no rain for 10 days or a fortnight, the boatmen are tlicn 
under the necessity to lighten the boat, by emptying a part of the 
cargo into a smaller one along side, and hliing it again after passing 
these ghauts. This is done by getting a villager from the nearest 
pirce who understands the channel to proceed in advance of the boat 
on a small raft or canoe, bounding with a long bamboo for a pas- 
sage. 

All boats that leave for Tulluckwarra have a sloping roof built 
with bamboos and mats, to prtn$erve the goods from the rain ; the 
larger ones are built up at the sides with the same materials, to pre- 
vent the water washing in when deeply laden. These boats are built 
like all others that are used on this side, having no decks, with one 
mast and a triangular sail. 

Boats from sixty to seventy kulries burden can go to Tulluckwar- 
ra after September lightly, but cannot return heavily laden. The 
tide is felt only^as far as Rannapoor, about twenty-five or thirty miles 
above Broach, where it does not rise a span in height. 

It is impossible to fix the dates when the navigation of this river 
opens and ceases ; all depends on the monsoon, and the quantity of 
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rain that falls inland in life countries through which the Nerbudda 
takes its course, and the navigation continues ns long as there is wp- 
ter suflicrcftit for the bcAits to floai up and down.* 

The above informatioif is frbm sorire of the n^ost intelligent mer- 
chants who have traded for thirty years up Ifnd down from Tulluck- 
warra and Dyagnum Peeplia. These men go themselves every year 
in their boats, and always assist the boatmen in navigatirig their ves- 
sels. 

No. 2. 

Journal of a Voyage down part of the Nerbudda as far as Broach, 
to ascertain the practicability or impracticability of navigating 
it, 

Left Miindleysir, on the morning of the 20th March 1820, in an 
open boat called a Punt, made out of a single tree about twelve feet 
in longih, and twenty inches in hrearlih, drawing eighteen inches 
water, with two boatmen, and a small quantity of baggage. From 
Mundleysir to the Hcrnpahl, a distance of thirty miles, there is an 
uninterrupted navigation for .small boats from the commencement of 
the monsoon till the end of u^pril, and it is then only interrupted in 
one place three miles below Moheysir, where part of the river fails 
down a small precipice, and a back stream is then made use of for 
the small boats, but during llie last six weeks of the hot weather, 
from the shallowness of the river, and the boatmen neglecting to 
deepen the hack stream as the water decreases, it of course becomes 
dry ; but should it ever be required to be made use of during those 
six weeks, I have no doubt, from the appearance of the place, that a 
little labor would make it iiuvfgable nil the year. 

From the nature of the rocky bed of the river at the Hernpahl, I 
conceive it impossible tliat the obstacles to navigate it can ever be 
surmounted, from the circumstance of ftnall ridges of rocks running 
parallel with each other and the bed of the river, and only distant 
from twelve to twenty feet ; these cause such a rush of water through 
them, that the boatmen are afraid to pass, being unabJc to guide the 
boat clear of the rocks, and one, which 1 prevailed upon the men 
with some difficulty to make the attempt with, was upset, and the men 
were much bruised. But a still greater obstacle exists about a mile 
below, where nearly the whole water of the Nerbudd^ rushes into a 
channel not more than forty yards in breadth, attended with a con- 
siderable fall, and with such violence that any boat attempting to pass 
it would be immediately lost. 
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Finding myself unable eiilier to proceed "along the bed of the river, 
or in a boat, 1 determined upon getting down to ilaump Island, in 
the expectation that I should there cbe able 1ft) get boats; and come 
up the river to the Hernpahl, *ai:d ir not, 'proceed from thence to 
Broach ; for which purpose I returneb from Hernpahl about three 
miles, and landed on the north bank of the river at the small village 
of Dhair, and marched nearly due north to Kooksee, along a good 
cart road, distance ten miles, seven furlongs. From that 1 went in a 
north-west direction to Rajpoor, distance twenty-nine miles, one fur- 
long — a good cart road, but the last twenty miles is through a thick 
jungle. From thexce 1 moved in a southerly direction to Allee 
Mohun, through an open jungle, distance nine miles, five furlongs, 
till within two miles of the place, where there commences a deep jun- 
gle, with small hills. From that to Moondla, a distance of tv'elvc 
miles in a south-west direction, through a densely wooded country, 
in many places well cultivated by' Kripour or Bheelala tiibes, and 
thickly studded with large mowah trees. From this I went to Oom- 
tee in a westerly direction ten miles, through a beautiful, cultivated 
country, with the largest description of mowah trees in great abun- 
dance ; and from thence to Aump in a south-east direction in ten 
miles, six furlongs, by the Gore Ghaut, and is throughout a wild hilly 
and jungly country, cultivated in spots by the Bheelala tribe. 

Here 1 was much disappointed in finding myself unable to pro- 
ceed in any direction from the nature of the country and rocky bed 
of the river, and, to my further disappointment, not a boat was to be 
procured, nor could 1 hear of one ever having been seen between 
the Hernpahl and Mobree, except the punt, or small passage boat at 
this place, now useless feom its decayed state. The bed of the river 
is here, when full, about two furlongs, but the water is at this time 
confined within a narrow channel from twenty to forty yards broad. 
As far as I could sec from tltf highest hill in the neighbourhood, and 
in one spot that I went to, the channel was not ten yards breadth, 
the water rushing through it with a slight fall and tremendous force. 
Nothing now remained but to make Tulluckwarra by the nearest 
route I could find ; but not being able to take my baggage through 
the hills, I was obliged to go to Kowaut in Guzerat, and only distant 
from the Gore Ghaut, in a northerly direction, eight miles. From 
that I went to^Barsnie in a south-west direction twenty-one miles, 
seven furlongs, through a highly cultivated country, thickly studded 
with mango, mowah, palmyra, and other forest trees ; and from this 
to Tulluckwarra on the Nerbudda, in a south-west direction, istweii- 
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ty miles, seven furlongs, fhrougli an open jungly country. I here 
again embarked, and* went up the river as far as Mokree, distance 
twenty nrifes, and therl found am insurmountable obstacle to naviga- 
tion ill a fall of ihe river, IvhicR of itsdf is considerable, but prevents 
the possibility of a boat ever parsing it. I ftien returned to Tuliuck- 
warra, where I had left my baggage, bein^ unable to take it with 
me, from the hilly nature of the country. Here I agaio embarked 
on the 2d May, but in a la'rger description of boat, being alTout thirty 
feet in length, by three and half in breadth, with a flat bottom ; the 
other I had fur my people, was in every respect like an English boat 
witli a keel, &c. and it drew about two and haH'sfeet of water, and the 
only interruption 1 met with between this and Broach, even at this 
advanced season of the year, was at the Bawapeers and Tankee Dag 
Ghauts, where the large boat was detained a few minutes from the 
shallowness of the water, so that there is an uninterrupted navigation 
for the largest description of boats* that navigate the river, as far as 
Peeplia, thirteen miles, above Tulluckwarra, during the rains and 
for two months after it. But from the hilly and broken nature of the 
country, Tulluckwarra is the highest situation up the river that 
could be fixed upon as a depot, particularly as iliere is a good cart 
road from that to Cbiculda, bv Barsnie, Oodeypoor and Rajpoor, or 
by Barsnie, Pboul Mohaul, and Rajpoor, to Rooksee and Cbiculda, 
by that, making the greatest possible distance from the land carriage 
to Dliavi or Cliiculda one hundred and fifteen miles ; but several 
miles would be saved by going to Soosarree, leaving Kooksce on the 
left hand, and again by not using the more frequented road by Oo- 
deypoor, but that of Plioul Mohaul, from which I. have no doubt that 
the distance of the land carriage would be* reduced to a hundred 
miles from Tulluckwarra to Cbiculda, as we become more familiar 
with the road. 
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Vlf . — Journal of an Excursion frcffn Moreba^io Dyrecz^- 4.hc priu^ 
ripal town of JJofar. By C. J. C'^uttehden, Esq. I, N. 

[Presented by Government.] 

At 2 p. M. I left Morebat * on foot, accompanied by two Bedouins 
belonging^ the Beni Gurrali tribe for rny guides, and a camel with 
his driver fur the conveyance of iny baggage. At a short distance 
from Morebat is tlie tomb of Seid Mohammed Agyl, a cplebratod 
piratical chieftain, who some years ago, after a scries uf depredations 
in the Red Sen, possessed himself of the province of Dofar, and 
remained undisputed master of this part of the Coast for about twenty 
five years. He possessed three square rigged ves^el.s, by one of 
which an American merchantman was captured, off the Island of 
Camaran; the crew were all murdored, with the exception of a boy 
often years of age, whom they brought to Dofar, and who, a proselyte 
to the religion of his captors, is now residing at the village of Sol- 
lalia with a wife and family. Several hooks belonging to Seid Ma- 
hommed are now in the possession of the Arabs of Dofar. In Dy- 
reez 1 saw two; one a very lv.*autifully iilumined manuscript of the 
Koran, and the other a scries of letters from the commandant of the 
Turkish forces, when engaged in taking Aden and Loheia, to Sultan 
Solimaii, commonly called the ** Magnificent. “ 

Seid Mahomrned appears to have held a very high character 
among the natives, and, though a pirate, to have evinced a desire 
for the improvement of his country, by the cullivation of the .soil 
and building villages. 

About a quarter mile from ibis tomb is a deep waddy separated 
from the sea by a sand hill. The Bedouins told me that during the 
rains this becomes a shcc* oj water, and that formerly it wa.s con- 
nected with the sea, and formed a secure anchorage for boats. The 
remains of houses and tombs near the spot appear to warrant this 
assertion, and 1 was afterwards assured of the fact at Dofar. Leav- 

* The trade of Morebat is now very trifling, and is vested in the hands of 
two or three merchants who have to pay a kind of tribute to the bedouins for 
all imports or exports. At present, only three buggalas belong to the port, and 
they all trade to India. The principal articles of export arc frankincense, 
myrrh, and a f»w skins. The latter article, however, is seldom brought to 
Bombay, as a better market is found in Muscat. The Subahn tree is to be 
seen in the neighbourhood. It is generally found high up in the mountains. 
At the ancient town of liascc 1 procured a branch with the leaves on it, but 
could discover no difference between it and the Bocliain of Socotra. 
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injj[ the sea about a mile 5n the left, we proceeded along the foot of 
the hills, across a flat country, well wooded, and affording abundant 
pasturage for cattle. The hills were clothed witli a thick underwood, 
and amongst the trees I Sould*di8tingush several kinds that we found 
in Socotra. * • 

A walk of two hours and a half brought us to A'.e fbot ofa waddy, 
which had been described to me in Morebat as well worth seeing. 
It is narrow and steep, 'averaging perhaps a .quarter of a mile in 
width, 80 thickly wooded that our camel could not proceed, and 
abounding in fine grass, with a stream of water winding through 
it. Tlic principal trees are the Lime, Tamai4nd, Henna (a rather 
large bush with small leaves, which natives use as a dye for their Ang- 
ers and feet), Nebbuck, Doom, Tamarisk, the Egsha of Socotra, a 
few Subahn trees, and an abundance of aloes, together with a small 
tree of very grotesque form, a sketch of which is annexed. 

As we intended dining here, a sheep was killed, and the Bedou- 
ins forthwith commenced cooking it in their most approved style ; 
the bones all being taken out, the flesh was thrown in one mass on 
the Are. As soon as it was tolerably warm through, we all seated 
ourselves round it ; every man cut ofi'tlie portion that pleased him 
best, and we were too hungry to be very fastidious. When wc had 
satisfied our appetites, the fragments of the feast were carefully col- 
lected and skewered upon sticks, which (along with my shoes) were 
put into an old water skin to serve for our breakfast on the ensuing 
morning ; a refreshing cup of coffee closed the repast. We proceed- 
ed on our journey when the moon rose, and returned to the edge 
of the waddy for our camel, and travelled over a barren and stony 
plain till midnight, when wft halted under a lime tree in a small 
village. 

The night was bitterly cold, but as three of us slept under my 
blanket, we kept each other tolerably ifarm, and the camel served ad- 
mirably to skreen us from the land-wind. At daylight, after Anisli- 
ing the remainder of the sheep, and taking a cup of coffee, we pur- 
sued our route over a level table-land, about two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and distant ftom it perhaps one and half or two 
miles. The country was stony and barren, affording no pasturage, 
except at the foot of the hills. 

At II o’clock wc reached Thagah, a small village near the sea. 
1 went immediately to the house of the principal man, to whom 1 
had a letter from a friend of his in Morebat, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindness of my reception. II is own bed was brought to 
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me ; and then, saying that 1 must be fatigued, and required rest, he 
left me to repose. Upon awakipg, I found dinner ready, consisting 
of boiled mutton with honey and i^ce, fare io which I did ample 
justice. As my kind host Salem bin Ahmeds would receive no re- 
compense, 1 gave a dollar to his slaves ; and at two p. m. accom- 
panied fora shSrt distance by nearly all the towns-people, we pursued 
our way Dyreez, the principal town of Dofar. 

Thagah is welt watered, and possesses a soil sufficiently rich to 
produce various kinds of grain and vegetables, as wheat, jowaree, 
dokhun, dholl, &c. The villages at the foot of the hills appeared 
fertile, and among fhe higher regions I was assured that figs and 
grapes are produced. The Bedouins, however, pluck the fruit whilst 
green, and are too indolent to take any pains with its cultivation. 
Indigo is also grown in sufficient quantity for the consumption of the 
natives, who dye their own cloth. The Subahn tree, or Gum Copal 
is, however, the staple commodity, and is sold in Dofar during the 
rains, at the rate of about fifty pounds for a dollar. The hills from 
Morebat Peak or Jibal Decan gradually diminish in height ; they 
are thickly wooded to their summits, and some of the trees, parti- 
cularly the Lime and Tamarind, attain a large size. The higher parts 
of the valleys are inhabited by the Gurrah Bedouins, who bear a very 
bad character amongst the towns-people as marauders. They are, 
generally speaking, a fine looking race of people. Leaving Thagah 
we traversed a fertile country, intersected by large " khores” or 
sheets of water, which, flowing into the sea, were fresh only at their 
upper or inland extremities. 1 observed in one place the remains 
of a wall and tower apparently too strong to be of Arab construction, 
and 1 was told that they belonged to thd KalTers." 1 was too much 
pressed for time to go out of my way to examine them, as 1 was anx- 
ious to reach Dyreez before sunset. At 4 p. m. we left the path 
and descended to the beaclf, a^ong which we travelled till 8 p. m. 
when we reached Dyreez, much fatigued with our day’s journey. 

1 had with me a letter of introduction from an inhabitant of More- 
bat to one of the chief people in Dyreez, to whose house 1 at once 
proceeded, and met with as hospitable a reception as at Thagah. 
The news of the arrival of a strange man from the sea,” quickly 
spread, and late as it was, the room was soon crowded. Very few 
of their people had ever seen an Englishman before, and I never 
saw a better behaved party. On tl*e appearance of dinner they all 
retired, and 1 partook of an excellent repast with my host, and the 
men who had accompained me from Morebat. After dinner, the 
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room was again filled wifh visitors, who kept me up talking till mid- 
night. At daylight 1 was again roused to breakfast on wheaten 
cakes, boiled milk, |)aste made of dokhun flour, and honey, after 
which I had to sit in stall the Whole day, explaining to my visitors the 
use of every thing I had among my baggtge. In the afternoon the 
buggala arrived from Morebat, and on the following evening, after 
dining with Abdullah bin Jaffier the former Hakim oCthe town, I 
took leave of my kind host Ahmahtbin Ahmc^ il Murdoof’^ and re- 
turned on board much pleased with my excursion and agreeably sur- 
prised at the kind treatment 1 had experienced from people, who bear 
the worst name on the southern coast of Arabia. 

In all our charts Dofar is represented as merely a town ; this is, 
however, not the case. Dofar is a district extending from Morebat 
to Ras-el Ahhinahr, or Bunder Resoot, and contains several villages, 
all of which were formerly under one Sultan, but since the death 
of Seid Mahommed bin Agyl, each town has become independent; 
of these Dyreez is the principal. It is governed by a Hakim, and 
surrounded by well cultivated lands like Thagah ; in fact, in this 
country, the description of one town is that of all. The next in con- 
sequence is Solahlah, rather more inland than Dyreez, and distant 
from it three or four miles. Between Solahlah and the sea lies the 
town of £1 Hafdh, between which and Dyreez, are the remains of 
an old town callek El Bellut. A khore winds rounds the back of 
it, and this place was once the bunder of Dofar. It has now by all 
accounts, for 1 was unable to visit it, seven fathoms water, and it 
would require but little labor to again connect it with the sea. 
I saw in the mosque at Dyreez several pillars, which had been brought 
from £1 Bellut to that place* they were about seven feet high, and 
of the annexed shape, formed of stone, and regularly hewn and 
smoothed. 

From the accounts of the natives, Bl Bellut must at one time have 
been a town of great importance; it was probably built by one of the 
Min Gooe family, who were the most powerful dynasty of Sultans 
that ever reignd over Dofar, and who successfully resisted the at- 
tempts of the Portuguese to subdue their country. The khore is 
described as being bordered by a stone pier, on which platforms for 
guns are still visible. The Hakim of Dyreez appropriates the duties 
of anchorage, &c. and a rate of two and half per cent; on all imports 
and exports. Beyond El Hafah lie the villages of El Robaht and 
Ougkut, and three miles further to the westward the hamlet of Re- 
sool, close to a buy of the same, described as a safe anchorage. 
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The following are the kbores that are situated between Morebat 
and Resool in the province of Dpfar : 

Kliores Ririe, Tahgah, Sivie, Shilhl, £1 B^ilut, fresh. ' ‘ 

Khores Gimaif, El Ghaber^ Mi'stahetn, Dyreez, Solahlah, Bin 
tan, salt. The upper part of these, are said to be fresh. 

Dofar produced vegetables of various kinds — gussub, jowaree, dho- 
khun, dhol|., and is abundantly supplied with water. Cotton ie 
also produced in small ^quanties. Cattle and sheep are cheap and 
plentiful, and 1 .do not think that any town on the coast is better 
adapted than Dyreez fbr supplying of vessels with provisions. 'J'he 
people appear well disposed, and boats can at all times be procured 
as transports through the surf. The danger of travelling in this 
interesting country appears to be a mere bugbear^ and 1 have been 
frequently assured that 1 could safely traverse Hadramaut and Dooan, 
accompanied by a couple of the Shaik of Shahar’s people. In fact, 
a man from Yemen volunteered to take me with him, and to 
guarantee my safety. The probable expenses oF a journey froni 
Shahar to Shibam would be about two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
most gladly would I volunteer for the trip. The frequent opportu-* 
nities of travelling with a Kaflla would considerably diminish any 
danger to be apprehended from marauding tribes, and I look upon 
the journey more as an excursion of pleasure than as fraught with 
any extraordinary danger or difRculty. 

The Beni Gurrah Bedouins * acknowledge no Shaik, and are de- 
scribed as an indolent race, always more willing to plunder than to 
work. They number about one thousand five hundred men, and 
are all armed with a sword and stick ( which they carry in the same 
hand), and some oftheinHiave matchlo6ks. 

The only beast of prey in the plain is the hyena, but antelopes 
are numerous. Wild cats are found among the hills, and are very 
destructive to the docks. 3abahn trees that I saw were exactly 

like the Bohain of Socotra, with a light colored smooth bark and 
short crisped leaves. The season for collecting the gum is in the S. W. 
Monsoon, when it is brought down to Dyreez for sale. The white 
is considered the best as not being soiled by contact with the ground. 
During the S. W. Monsoon, rain is abundant; and at this period all 
the above mentioned khores communicate with the sea. Through- 
out Dofar, I wan told that rain falls on the average fbr eighty daya 
in the year. 

• The language of the Gurrah Bedouins assimilates very nearly to that 
spoken on Socotra. It is so harsh and guttural that it is almost painful to 
watch a man speaking, and 1 gave up the attempt to imitate them in despair. 
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VIII. — An Account ofihe ti%be of Mhadeo Kolics, By Captain A. 

Mackintosh, 27lh Regt. Madras Native Infantry; Commanding 

Ahmednuggur Police Corps. * » 

[Presented by Government.] ^ 

Preliminary and general observations respeciing the different tribes 
of KolieSy and their location, * 

Among the various classes of inhabitants wKhin the territory form- 
ing the Government of Bombay, the name of few is more familiar to 
us than that of the tribe of Kolies, more usually written Cooly by 
the English. They are to be found nearly in every part of Guzerat, 
in several of the districts of which province they constitute a very 
large proportion of the agricultural population, and in many instan- 
ces are notorious robbers. They are very numerous in the Attavee- 
sy, and many are settled in the Northern Konkiin. In the hilly tract 
lying between Moosa south-west of Poona and the hill-fort of Trim- 
buk, the source of the Godavery riv^r, the inhabitants are chiefly 
Kolies, and a few are scattered over the districts of Candeish, Ah- 
mednuggur, Poona, and Sholapoor, and along the Ballaghaui on the 
western frontier of the Ilydrabad territory. 

Although the information we possess of these people must be con- 
sidered imperfect, I think we may venture to say, that in earlier ages 
they were the only inhabitants of a portion of Guzerat and of the At- 
taveesy, for a part of the latter tract of country is termed by the na- 
tives Kolwun, or country of the Kolies. mils, forests, and such for- 
midable barriers will tend to divide commnnilies, and local peculia- 
rities will not only induce new and appropriate names, but will also 
produce some difference in mariners dhd habits. Notwithstanding 
these people have, in the course of time, separated into different clas- 
ses or minor tribes, they continue to retain the general appellation 
of Kolyy which affords strong evidence of their being branches of 
the same stock. 

The following are the common designations of the different class- 
es or castes of the tribe of Kolies, and they appear to be located 
nearly as here described. • 

The Raj-Kolies reside chiefly in the Attaveesy, and in the Wunn 
Dindory and Nasik pergunnas. A few are settled in the vicinity of 
Jowair in the Konkun; they are cultivators and laborers. They wor- 
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ship the gods Kliundoba, Bhyroo, and Blidwany. They say that 
they have derived their name from the Koly Uajas, who in former 
ages intermarried with their ancestors^ and cmj^oyed them in their 
service as domestics and sepoys. The^Sir iVaik resides at Wagyra 
in the Nasik district. He Aolds the village of Vellgaum in free gift, 
enjoys several pefi'qui sites, and settles disputes connected with the in- 
fringement of their customs. These Kolies are sometimes called 
Bhen Kolies, and are s^id to have originally belonged to the tribe of 
Mhadeo Kolies, but having committed some irregularities, they 
abandoned their tribe and associated with Kolies of an inferior de- 
scription, and at preseLt hold no intercourse with the Mhadeo Ko- 
lies. 

The Suhsy Kolies are settled in the same parts of the country as 
the Uaj Kolies. They are also cultivators and laborers. The So- 
lesy Koly is known by the name of Lall Lungoottywalla Koly and 
Kasthy Koly. They worship Khundoba, &c. 

The Toukry Kolies are inhabitants of the Attaveesy, principally 
around Peint and Dhurumpoor. Like the other Kolies, some of them 
are cultivators and laborers. As the term for a large bamboo is 
toukry^ and a number of these Kolies are employed in cutting down 
bamboos, which are afterwards conveyed to the coast and to the Duk- 
hun for sale, it is said they derive their name from this employment. 
They worship Khundoba, Bhyroo, &c. 

The Dhour Kolies are numerous in the Attaveesy, and a few of 
them are settled in the Wunn Dindory districts. They appear to be 
the most degraded of all the Koly tribes, and do not hesitate to par- 
take of the flesh of cattle that have died a natural death, and they 
are at the same time most^ determined diunkards. When 1 was em- 
ployed in the Attaveesy in 1820, these Dhour Kolies were consider- 
ed no better than the Dheres (Pariahs) of the detachment with me. 
The Dhour Kolies are farmers and laborers; some of them are em- 
ployed in cutting down the teak wrod within the districts of the Peint 
and Wassoonda Rajas, which the timber merchants from the Duk- 
hun purchase from them. 

A few enterprizing Parsees, who are settled in some of the largest 
villages on the public roads leading through the Attaveesy, supply 
the Kolies with abundance of arrack, distilled from the mowah flow- 
er. The Koly pays the Parsee in grain for the spirits. In many pla- 
ces the Kolies distil the liquor for their own consumption. These 
four classes seem to be one and the same people in the Attaveesy ; 
but there appears to be some difference in the manners and habits of 
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those residing in the Wunn Dindory districts. Their Naiks adjust 
matters connected'^ith the usages of their trij)cs. 

The* 'Doonggury \CoUcs, ^ few of these reside in the Attaveesf 
and the Wunn Dindory distycts. They^ are* farmers and laborers, 
and some of them are employed as the local pplice of the district. 
Kolies that reside near hilly districts, are^termed occasionally Doong- 
gnry Kolies, from Doonggur, a hill. • ^ 

The B/idcI Kolies are not by any means numerous ; we find one« 
or two families settled in a few of the villages alon^ the banks of the 
Pera and Godavery rivers. They appear to have been runaways who 
associated with the Bheels, and subsequentlyintermarried with them. 

The Miillar Koly. This Koly seems to be one of the most pure 
and respectable of all the Koly tribes ; they are also known by the 
name of Paiilnirry Kolies from their employment of supplying villa- 
gers and travellers with water. ^ They generally employ buffaloes to 
carry the pukhall (leather bag) in which the water is contained. 
The Panburry Koly is a member of the third division of the Bullot- 
ta institution, and receives his pay in kind from the villagers for 
his services. It is his duty to wait on travellers in the employ of 
Government, and on strangers, to ejean out and plaster (with cow- 
dung) the floor of the Dhurumsalla or Chourry, (the public resting 
place,) to supply them with water, &c. lie also attends at all festi- 
vals, marriages, &c. in performance of his duty. This Koly is also 
termed the Choomly Koly from a twisted piece of cloth which he pla- 
ces on the crown of his head, on which he rests his water pot. The 
same Koly is frequently called the Koonm Koly, from his asso- 
ciating with the KoOnbies or cultivators, for they occasionally par- 
take of food at each other’s*liouses. On6 or more families of the 
Mullar Kolies are settled almost in every village in the Dukhun and 
in Candeish, and along the Ballaghaut in the Hydrabad territory ex- 
tending eastward to Khandhar, Iiido^ and Boden, between the Go- 
davery river and Hydrabad ; they are settled in the Ballaghaut (in a 
south-east direction), in the vicinity of Nulidroog. In many of the 
villages around and south of Punderpoor, this Koly holds the situa- 
tion of the village Esskur or Beadle. We hnd them occasionally em- 
ployed as sepoys and village watchmen. In villages in the southern 
portion of Candeish and north of the Godavery river, the Turrall (the 
person who performs the duty the Panburry Koly doesiin other parts of 
the country,) is either of the Dhere or Bheel tribe. A Koly is engaged 
as his deputy to perform the service, his own low caste not admitting 
of his doing so. There are a few Mullar Koly Patells of villages in 
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Ihe Cancleish and Ahmediiuggur dislricts. The hereditary Kolies 
(Naiks ?) of the hill-forts of Pooruqdur, Siiighur, Torna, and Rajgluir, 
all south of Poona, are Mullar Kolies ; their duties consisled in 
guarding the approaches leading to the forts, &c. ; they held Enam 
lands, and received regular pay from Government; besides they en- 
joyed the privilege of cutt'iig grass and firewood, &c. In 1340, 
A. D. the Sjnghur Koly Naik resisted the attacks of the army of the 
lEmperor Mahomed Toghluk during several months. A few of these 
Kolies are setile() at Bombay, and along the sea coast as cultivators. 
They worship Khundoba, fihyroo, A:.c. 

The Aheer Koly, The Kolies of this tribe are inhabitants of Can- 
deish chiefly in the villages along the banks of the Girna river, and 
on the southern bank of the Taptee ; one and two, and sometimes 
five and ten familie.s are found in those villages. They are very poor, 
but there are several instances of their holding pntellships of villages 
in the vicinity of Yewull Sakry. It is said they originally came from 
the south ; they are not held in high estimation, for they perform the 
duties of the village Mhar or Dhere (Pariah), and on this account 
are entitled to receive the skins of bullocks and bud^aloes that die a 
natural death ; they worship the horns of the bufTaloe which they fix 
in front of their door. The Aheer Koly is engaged occasionally to 
perform the duties of the Jaglah or village watchman, and at times 
one of them is employed as the waterman to supply the inhabitants 
and travellers with water, In some villages where the members 

of a family of the Aheer Kolies perform the diflercnt duties of the 
Turrall or village beadle, those of the waterman, as well as those of 
the Jaglah or watchman, they have been presented by the British 
Government with from ten to fifteen ana twenty to thirty beeghas of 
land in free gift, according to the size of the village and the respon- 
sibility of the duties they had to discharge. The object of this grant 
was to ensure their becoming uiore faithful and diligent public ser- 
vants. They worship all the Hindoo deities, but the goddess Kanby 
Ranby (a derivative of Bhowany) is an object of great adoration with 
them. Their marriage ceremony is performed by a Brahman, and 
usually in front of the shrine of Kanby Ranby ; this does away with 
the necessity of providing a feast for all the guests, &c. so that the 
expense incurred is trifling. They have two chief Naiks, who adjust 
matters connecied with the aflairs of their caste ; one of these re- 
sides on the banks of the Taptee, and the other near the Girna. 

The Murvy Koly performs duties in every village in the Northern 
Konkun, similar to those which the Panburry Koly discharges in the 
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Dukhun. He received the Bullotta allowance, and holds a piece oC 
good ground rent free worth a few rupees. ^ There are about a 
hundred- families of tike Murvy Koly at Bombay ; they serve as palan- 
keen bearers, laborers dtid pdrters. 

The Sone Kolies are seuletf along the coast from Angria's Colaba 
to Surat. At Bombay and Colaba (Ol^ Woman’s*Island} there are 
about two thousand houses of the Sone Kolies; ihey are fd^fishermen, 
with the exception of a few that enter as sailoj^s on board of ships be- <- 
lunging to native merchants. It is said they have a^dislike to going 
on board vessels owned and commanded by Europeans, fearing they 
should lose caste. They stale that they cam* originally from Aii- 
gria’s Colaba ; they follow the profession of arms there, and do 
duty in the Fort ; their chief men are styled Paiells. The chief Pa- 
tcll resides at Angria’s Colaba ; he possesses all the authority of 
the Goturany, and settles all the disputes and irregularities connected 
with the infringement of the usages and rules of their caste. The 
chief Patcll has an agent termed Shisha (disciple) in each village or 
community of the Sone Kolies, who adjusts all disputes of a trifling 
nature, but important cases are submitted to the chief Fatell at 
Colaba. 

Persons proved guilty of adultery and fornication are repudiated 
from the caste, and not rc-udiniUcd, as are offenders who infringe 
their customs and disregard the authority of the chief Patell. Oc- 
casionally a person guilty of vice and immorality, although he may 
have been perverse, yet, if he subsequently seem very penitent, he 
is received again by his kinsmen after a large quantity of liquor has 
been expended, and the greater portion of the assembly have got 
drunk. In fact, these Koliesf seldom or ne^er mciet in any number 
on occasions of congratulation, or of condolence, or for the adjust- 
ment of affairs connected with their usages and customs, that they 
do not drink large quantities ofspiritsT? 

Their women, contrary to the usual customs of other Hindoo 
castes, W^ear chcullics or jackets with long sleeves, and have glass ban- 
gles on the left hand only. At the time of llmir marriage the ban- 
gles intended for the right wrist are consecrated, and c ist into the 
sea, on which occasion the spirit of the ocean is invoked in favor 
of the husband, to preserve her from becoming a widow, while he is 
traversing the deep in search of a livelihood. As a substitute for the 
glass bangles thus devoted, three silver ones are worn on the right 
wrist. Several of these Kolies are said to possess great wealth. 
There are from five to six hundred families of the Sone Kolies 
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prettied at Bassein ; some of these serve as pMankeen bearers ; those 
at Bombay are all fishermen. 

There are a good many of the Ag^ry Kolie9 settled at Bombay, 
Bassein, Taona, and Panwell, also along the coast towards Surat ; 
these people are boatmen, and serve as sailors on board vessels 
belonging to Natives. Some of them are palankeen bearers, cul- 
tivators aodMaborers ; their chief Patella settle matters connected 
with their caste. Thef worship the god Khundoba, &c. 

The Metiah . Kolits appear to be confined entirely to Bombay, 
where they have between five and six hundred houses. They are 
occasionally termed Boongurry Kolies from Doongur a hill, from 
their residing on the hill or rising ground south of Mazagoii, these 
Kolies having been the first inhabitants, not only of that spot, but 
of the island of Bombay. In fact, they assert that the place belong- 
ed to them in days of yore. They are all fishermen and seamen ; 
they do not retail their fish themselves, but hand them over to other 
persons in the bazar. There are persons of considerable wealth a- 
raong them, who are owners of vessels that trade along the Malabar 
Coast, navigated by sailors of their own tribe. The head Patells 
adjust all disputes connected with their caste. Persons proved giiiN 
ty of adultery and immoral conduct are expelled from the tribe, and 
are never received back again into the community. These Kolies 
consume large quantities of liquor at their festivals. The wives of 
the Mettah Kolies devote the glass bangles of the right hand to the 
deep, to propitiate the spirit of the ocean for the sake of their hus- 
bandS| in the same manner the Sone Kolies do, and they replace 
them with silver ones. They worship Khundoba, Bhyroo, and 
Bhowany. 

Ill Bombay, Tanna, Bhewndy, Kullian, Bassein, Damaun, &c. 
we find a people termed by the inhabitants the Christian or Portu- 
guese Koly. It is said that fhe ancestors of these Christian Kolies 
were of the tribe of Sone Kolies, and that they were forcibly con- 
verted to Christianity some ages ago by the Portuguese. These 
people are cultivators, extractors of toddy from the palm trees, and 
others sell fish. They fellow the precepts of the Catholic faith, but 
it appears that some of them have forsaken the true faith and revert- 
ed to paganism. This retrogression took place about the years 1820 
and 1821. When that terrible scourge the cholera morbus was 
raging in the Konkun and along the coast, many of these poor ig* 
norant creatures, seeing desolation spread in their families by the 
heavy visitation which afflicted them, thought they would be much 
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more fortunate and hafipy were they to pay their adorations to Devy, 

Khundoba and Wittoba, than by continuing to do so to the Al- 
mightj^;- a portion ohlhem haviag accordingly come to this resolution, 
at once abandoned thd trud God, and supplicated these false idols 
to be merciful and kind to them, and tcf relieve them from the dis- 
tress by which they were surrounded. They h*ave •discontinued all 
intercourse with their Christian brethren, and have, resumed the 
custom of wearing thdsendhy or tuft of hair on the crown of the 
head. They employ Brahmins at their nuptial ceremonies, but the 
other Hindoo Kolies, considering them a contaminated race, hold 
no communication with them. A few of th«m are cultivators and 
laborers, while others sell fish, which they cut into small bits and 
expose for sale in their booths or Thanns in the bazar, and are there- 
fore denominated Thankur Kolies ; a few families of them are set- 
tled at Bassein, Tanna, and Bhewndy. 

There are between three andYour hundred families of the Chan- 
chy tribe of Kolies settled at Bombay. These Kolies bear the 
character of being a very peaceable and industrious race. They 
are chiefly farmers, who cultivate various sorts of roots, fruits and 
vegetables, which they take to market ; others are laborers, and a 
few of them are employed in the service of native merchants. These 
Kolies come from Joonagur (Kattywar) in Guzerat. They M^orship 
Dakoorjee (Ruiichorjee) and IVIahaluchmy. 

The Kolies in Guzerat appear to be divided into several tribes, 
the Tullubdah, the Puttunwarria, and the Kakrez, the. Dhandhar 
and Babbriah, &c. The Tullubdah are the most numerous ; the 
limits of their country extend from the Baroda district north to 
Khyralloo and Massawnah on the banks oS the river Roopyne, and 
from Dholka on the borders of Kattywar to Lunawarra. Some of 
them are found beyond these limits, but that above defined they 
consider their own country. Tullubdah, in addition to being the 
most numerous, is considered superior in rank to the other tribes ; 
the Puttunwarria will partake of food prepared by the Tullubdah, 
but the latter will not touch food cooked by the former. It is a 
very common practice with them to call each other by the name of 
the district in which they reside. 

The Kolies in the Mhyee Kaunta are termed the Barriah Kolies, 
also the Mhyee Kaunta Kolies. Those residing ij\ the pergunna 
of Dhygown about twenty-five miles north-east of Ahmedabad, are 
known by the name of Kount Kolies. In the course of time a 
most numerous and mixed offspring of some degraded Rajpoots have 
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became incorporated with the Koliea; th^ee people always pass 
ender the general denomination of Koly, but retain as their family 
designation the original name of the»tribe of (.tie Rajpoot parent, 
or that of the town orf district in which the^y resided at the period 
of their degradation. The Tiillubdah* Kolies residing around Kur- 
ree, &;c . , are khown by t^e name of the Chowally Koly, the name 
of the district. The Thakoors * of Lohar and Amlyah in this 
division are Kolies. ^he Thakoor of Goorapur, twenty-five miles 
south-east of Al;^medabad, is a Koly of great influence; also the Koly 
Thakoor of Ometta on the Mhyee. The Thakoors of Agriore Kut- 
tawun, Bhukkora, Afrugoonah in the Chowall, are also Kolies. 
These Kolies form a very large portion of the population of the dis- 
tricts they reside in. It has been estimated that in the Khaira district 
alone, there are nearly seventy thousand; they are all cultivators and 
laborers, and oflen patells of villages, a few being employed as 
village watchmen, others by native bankers, &o. The Koly watchmen 
is termed Wurtunneeah, Pujy, Pugghy, f and Rukha. They hold 
some land rent-free for tlieir services, and receive other dues. 
Formerly, and still in many places, the Wurtunneeah is obliged to 
be on a good understanding with iheGeerossy chiefs in their vicinity. 
The villagers or the Wurtunneeah grant a certain allowance to the 
Geerossy to refrain from plundering their village. 

In almost every second, third or fourth, village there are two or 
three families known by the name of the Kotewallaha Kolies. 
They attend on travellers, particularly Government servants to 
procure such articles for them as they may require. In all the towns 
there are a few Kolies termed Selottah; these are employed by 
native bankers in escorting treasure o’l other valuables, and they 
accompany travellers from stage to stage for a fixed allowance. 
Should the Selottah be at enmity with any of his tribe, he will take 
a sufficient number of his kintoen with him to protect his charge. 
When there is danger, the Selottah boldly steps out to face it, and, 
often has sacrificed his life in defence of his charge. Some years ago 
the Selottah*s services were eagerly sought after, but at present, 

* Rajpoots and Kolies who are the proprietors of several villages, from 
which they derive a revenue of a few thousand rupees, or who have an income 
of a similar amount from revenue and other sources, such as geeras or grass, 
equivalent to black mail, are termed Thakoors. 

1 The Pugghy is well known as the watchman employed by the officers station- 
ed in Guzerot; betakes his name from tracking the footmarks (Pug, a foot,). 
They are very expert in their profession. 



though Btill ready for employment, their services are seldom called 
for. In some parts of the country ^the Koly and Rajpoot Thakoora 
employ'some of their^dependerAs in discharging the duties of the 
Selottah in escorting prftperi^ and travellers through their villages. 

In every ten or fifteen villages there is S Koly named the Nathy 
Patelliah, whose duty it is to adjust anj^ disputes Connected with 
the infringement of their usages. The Nathy Patelliah summons any 
offender before him, ancT several Koly Patell^ and a few elders of - 
the tribe investigate the affair, and fine the delinquent He is made 
to furnish an entertainment for a portion of the tribe, and to pay 
some money according to his means; when heihas partaken of food 
from the same platter with the Nathy Patelliah and some of the 
others, and has smoked the same hooka with several of the assembly, 
he is considered as re-admitted into his caste. 

They worship Mahadeo, Bhowany, Ambyka, Devy, Botcherra 
(Mattah) and Runchore (Krisha) and Ilunooman. Of all these 
Botcherra or Betchurra, the goddess who presides over the small-pox, 
^ems to meet with the greatest attention from these people. The 
most sacred and binding of their oaths is that taken when the hand 
is placed on this idol ; another very binding mode of pledging their 
faith, is by tilling a brass or copper cup with water, and placing 
their hands on it and repeating the names of all the gods ; this they 
term Pruvopyah. 

When any serious quarrel or feud has been settled between these 
Kolies, they seal their reconciliation by drinking sonic koossoomb, 
which is merely a little opium dissolved in water. They are partial 
to opium, and very fond of spirituous liquors; they are enterprising, 
bold, and most desperate tlileves and pUiinderers, yet they seldom 
commit murder unless they are attacked, or resistance is offered to 
them. 

The Puttunwarria Kolies reside in t)ie district around Puttun and 
between the Surruswutty and Bunnass rivers. I have mentioned 
before that they do not rank so high as the Tullubdah Kolies ; this is 
on account of their partaking of the flesh of buffaloes. They are 
dispersed over the southern districts of Guzerat to the vicinity of the 
Nerbudda, and in many places they are iiuineious. They arc culti- 
vators and laborers, and occasionally employed as watchmen of vil- 
lages, &c. They worship the same gods as the Tulli\bdahs, and dif- 
fer little from them in respect to character. The Kakrez Kolies in- 
habit the district of that name to the north-west of the Bunnass riv- 
er. They are numerous, bold, and enterprising plunderers. The 
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Dhandhar Kolies reside in the district of that name, of which Pha* 
lanpoor is the chief town. They^are a daring and wild people. The 
Babbriah Kolies occupy the southern portio£‘ of the peninsula of 
Kattywar. - ^ * 

Tract ociupicd by tite Mhadeo Kolies ^ and their origin. 

In the Allowing pages I purpose giving aji account of the tribe of 
Mhadeo Kolies, who reside in the valleys on the east side of the Syha- 
dry range of m6untains extending from Moosa south west of Poona, 
northward to Trimbuk the source of the Godavery river, and lying 
between the 17^ and the 18° degrees of north latitude and 73^ and 
74 east longitude. 

These small valleys are formed by masses or groups of rugged hills 
of the less lofty ranges that diverge laterally in an easterly direction 
from the main chain of mountains.^ These are known to the inhabi- 
tants by the names of Ma wills, Khoras, Nahirs, and Dangs, that is, 
valleys, glens, straths, and wilds. They vary considerably in confi- 
guration and extent, and at the distance of ten, fifteen, and twenty 
miles from the crest of the Syhadry range, they gradually expand 
into the spacious plains of the^Dukhun, where the collateral branch- 
es and groups of hills within the before defined limits may be said to 
terminate, with the exception of the low irregular branch that pro- 
trudes from the north of Joonere and runs along to the south of the 
Moola river, but diverges much in its advance to Ahmednuggur, af- 
ter which it stretches in a south-east direction, and ultimately consti- 
tutes the Balaghaut of the western boundary of the Hydrabad terri- 
tory. The chief gorges or passes in the, principal range leading down 
from the Dukhuii to (he Koiikun, and the bottom of the different 
valleys, may average from 1800 to 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and the most elevated points in the main range may vary from 
4000 to 4500 feet. The suroclait of the Kullsabaie hill, one of 
the detached branches and only a few miles from the forts of illlung 
and Koorung, rises to the height of 5500 feet ; and is considered the 
highest land in the Dukhun. Many of these lofty isolated and rocky 
hills were selected by the rulers of the country some centuries ago, 
as fit situations (or fortresses ; and as the sides of the hills were in 
general very steep, indeed often quite perpendicular, it was only nec- 
essary to erect a gateway and fortify this entrance to render the 
place almost impregnable. 
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These numerous hill Sorts,* with a few exceptions, have been dis- 
mantled by the British, as they were considered useless and expen- 
sive. The origin arbbject of establishing such strongholds might 
have been twofold. Firit, as’the cost of fortifying such places must 
have been comparatively very*small, hills Aiituble for the purpose in 
the vicinity of large open towns or villages were* fortified to afford 
the inhabitants an asylum to retire to, should a formidable body of 
plunderers threaten to overrun the country. Secondly, the intention 
of erecting some of the hills of a mountainous tract into fortresses 
might have been to guard passes leading from one province into 
another, or to overawe the population ; for weiknow that the inhabi- 
tants of the hilly country are a very independent and intractable 
people 

The inhabitants of many of the villages in these valleys suffer very 
great inconvenience during the months of^pril and May, from the 
great scarcity of water, yet the* fortified hills were supplied abund- 
antly with the finest description of this necessary of life. Tanks or 
reservoirs were excavated in the rocky summits of the hills where ap- 
pearances indicated (he presence of water ; in these excavations it 
frequently becomes necessary to form portions of the rock into pil- 
lars to support the roof of the tank. 

It is to be noticed that the accliviiy on the western side of the 
Syhadry range is always abrupt and very sleep ; here especially, as 
well as among some of the other groups of hills, there are many grand 
chasms with rocky walls several hundred feet in depth. In these im- 
mense ravines, and on the summits of the hills and Puthars or plat- 
eaux, there are numerous plants, shrubs and beautiful trees. In many 

• 1 

* As 1 was employed after the termination of the last Mahratta war in dis- 
mantling the hill-forts, 1 can bear testimony to the general salubrity of many 
of these lofty dwellings, notwithstanding their very bleak and dreary situation, 
especially during the monsoon, when that ferrible scourge the cholera was 
spreading desolation in the villages in the plains at the boltonj of the forts, and 
more particularly those situated in low and confined situations. Jn the years 
iSlti and 1819, I had charge of five hundred sibuiidies (irregular troops) sta- 
tioned in hill forts 3 of this body there were only two men of the garrison of 
Anky Tanky died of cholera. A party of sibundics stationed at that fort went 
to a village in the vicinity to procure some supplies; they slept below one night, 
and in the course of three days afterwards the men alluded to were seized 
with the disease and expired. 1 may add that out of two hundred workmen 
that were employed destroying the fort, about twenty of them slept below in 
tlie plain, as their families had joined them, while the others slept under trees 
on the hill or in caves ; the cholera on one occasion attacked several of those 
that remained below, and one of them fell a victim to it. 
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places in hollows and on the Puthars there are dense and extensive 
patches oflofiy jungle and forest timber, with thickets of impervious 
brushwood, particularly southwest of Joonere anK around Anrbygown. 
A variety of wild animals inhabit th^se jungles ; tigers, cheetas, 
hyenas, bears, wild cats, 'hogs, kollussnas * (wild dogs), jackals, 
gowas (bison), 'shinburs, peelgaic, spotted deer, antelopes, bhek- 
kurs, and monkies; also hares, peafowl and jungle fowls, with many 
birds small and large of rare and variegated plumage. 

Exclusive of the principal passes in the western ghauts, there are 
numerous footpaths leading over the mountains from the Koly habi- 
tations above, to the Ullages below in the Konkun. These paths 

* The animal termed by us the wild dog is known to the natives by the 
name of Kollussna, Kollussra, and Kullussa; U is common in the Kotool 
district and all along the range of western ghauts. It is about tlie size of a 
panther, with very powerful fore quarters, narrow tapering loins, black and 
pointed muzzle, and small erect ears. The tail is lung, and at the extremity 
there is a bunch of hair, several inches in Icnglh. 7'lie Kollussna is of a dark- 
ish red color, possesses great speed, and hunts in packs of five, eight, fifteen 
and even to the number of twenty-five, and is extremely active, artful and 
cunning in mastering liis prey, it is during the night time they move about 
in search of food, but should an animal approach near them on hour or two af- 
ter sunrise, or a short time before sunset they will attack it. All animals seem 
instinctively to dread them ; during the day time they remain quiet in their 
hiding places. When the Kollussa discovers an animal worthy of being cap- 
tured, the circumstance is announced to the ineinbcrs of the pack by a bark- 
ing or whistling noise ; the others are on the alert, advance rapidly and post 
themselves slily round the spot ; after which they gradually close in on the 
animal, who upon seeing one or two of the Kollussnas, gets frightened, but 
much more so when running away at speed he encounters one of his enemies 
in whichever direction he attempts to e.scaplj. The consequence is that he 
gets BO agitated that he stands still for some seconds ; the Kollussnas seeing 
his confusion, run in close to him, pull the animal down, and tear him to 
pieces. ^ 

When few in number they have dteen known to gratify Iheir hunger before 
the poor animal fell down or expired, each of them tearing away a mouth-full 
while the animal remained standing. There are very few instances of their 
ever having attacked the villager's cattle, but they will kill strayed calves if 
they fall in with them. 7'he Kolies never molest the Kollussnas ; in fact 
they are glad to sec them in their neighbourhood, being aware of the enmity 
that exists between them and the tiger, for they kill tigers occasionally, and 
in consequence they are considered by the people as the protectors of their 
cattle and their fields ; for neither sambur, deer, or hog, seem much disposed 
to approach places much frequented by the Kollussna.^ they hunt and kill the 
sambur, neelgaie, hyena, deer, jackals, hares, hogs, bears, porcupines, and 
qnails. They hilled a tiger in June last year in the Teloongun jungles. 
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are very intricate, and it is with much difficulty the people travel 
along them when loaded with the produce of their fields for the ba- 
zars on market days. 'W^hers the rock is very precipitous they use 
a simple bamboo * ladder, which enables^ them to effect their pas- 
sage by the most direct routes. 

During the southwest monsoon, which ih general sets in about the 
end of May or first fortnight in June, during intervals whdh the rain 
ceases pouring down, not only the summit of the mountains, but the 
valleys are enveloped in general in a very dense fog\ consequently 
there is always a damp and chilling sensation in the atmosphere at 
at this period. While the heat during the months of April and May 
is often extremely sultry and oppressive below, it is comparatively 
cool on the tops of the hills. It may be observed that the degree of 
the atmospherical heat as indicated by our thermometers at times in 
such situations, is an imperfect m<3asure of sensible heat. The cli- 
mate is unhealthy after the termination of the monsoon ; and the in- 
habitants suffer much from fever and ague in the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November. 

The population of the tract just described consists of Thakoors, t 
some Hutgur and Tehvur Kanaras, and a few Bunjaries, in addition 
to the Kolies, j: including also some Koonbies, who have intruded 
themselves within a few ages past. 

The following is given as the popular tale of the origin of the Ko- 
lies. After the death of one of the Rajas of the race of the sun, nam- 
ed Raja Venn, (an account of whom is given in the Bhagwut Pooran,) 
a man of a dwarfish size sprung from his left arm. He was called 
Neeshad (base born), and directed by some saint to take up his 
residence among mountains and forests ; he consequently was the an- 
cestor of all Keeraiils § or the barbarous and savage people who in- 
habit wild places and subsist by the chase. One of the descendants 
of Neeshad and a female Shoodur were the parents of the Poolkuss ; 
and a male of the Neeshad lineage and a female of the Poolkuss 

* They place a substantial bamboo divested of its branches, leaving a small 
stump at each joint or division to be used as a step. 

f A short account of these people will be communicated in a separate paper 
hereafter. 

X There arc some Mhadeo Kolies settled around Jowair in the Konkun. 
The Raja of Jowair is a Koly. There are some of the same tribe in Bombay. 

§ Keeraiits, Poolinda and Shubbur, are the Sunskrit terms applied to the 
Bheels and other wild hilly tribes. 

M6 
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family were the parents of the Koly. He was to subsist by killing 
whatever animals he .encountered in the jungles and forests. It may 
further be stated that the Kolies say» ^that they are descehSants of 
Valmik, the distinguished author of tlie Ramayun, who, although of 
Brahmun parentage, and born at Veer Wylla, twenty-four miles 
south-east of Poona, is said to have led the life of aKoly. The des- 
cription of Valmik magnifies him into a huge giant, who could walk 
fifty miles in less than^half an hour. He is reputed to have been a 
most desperatecand remorseless robber and murderer, and that he 
continued so until he encountered the holy Narud, who ultimately 
succeeded in persuatling him to abandon the wicked life he was lead- 
ing for a better and more virtuous one. The Mandur Soombah 
Ghaut, ten miles north of Ahmednuggur, and close to that beautiful 
and romantic spot known to us by the name of the ** happy valley,’’ 
is said to have been one of his favourite haunts. 

The Sunskrit word Ky wurtuk, meaning a boatman and fisherman, 
is applied by some of the inhabitants* to the Kolies, but in the Duk- 

* The Mahomedans, and a great many of the Hindoos, arc very apt to ap- 
ply the term Koly to persons of various low tribes respecting whose origin and 
habits they may be ignorant. There is a class of people known by the name 
of Tarroo, who are boatmen at the ferries of the Godavery, &c. and although 
they are quite a distinct class and not very numerous, through ignorance 
some persons call them Kolies. In the country to the north and to the west 
of Hydrabad, there arc several tribes of low caste people who resemble the Ko- 
lies in some respects ; one of the most numerous of these are the people known 
by the name of Mootraasy. When they cultivate and work as laborers they 
are called Mootrassy. Those that superintend water-courses and tanks to sec 
the regulated quantity ofw'^ter supplied to *he people, are termed Neerrorrahs, 
and those that follow a military life are called Tellgolls, which is the familiar 
word among them for an armed man. The Tellgolls are much employed as 
sepoys (hereditary) in the service of the Naiks or Zumeendars in the Hydra- 
bad territory, and they hold a considerable portion of land rent-free, for their 
service, which is cultivated by some of the family ; besides, they receive dues 
from the inhabitants for performing the police duties of villages, and are em- 
ployed in collecting the revenue and on** held service,” when the Naik is en- 
gaged in hostilities, even should it be with the ruling authority of the country, 
on which occasions the Tellgolls were frequently in the habit of sending their 
familes to the jungles for protection, while they showed the greatest zeal and 
most devoted attachment in the Naik’s cause. Some of these people were 
formerly employed in the Poona Subsidiary Force, as pioneers, lascars, and doo- 
ly bearers. A few of of them are settled at Poona and Seroor as palankeen 
bearers. The Mootrassy passes under the denomination of Kamatty at Poona 
and Seroor. The word Kamatty is applied by the inhabitants of the Mahrat- 
ta country to all descriptiuii of persons coming from the Ballaghaut and the 



hun it is unusual to see^the Kolies engaged as boatmen. A very few 
of them from nece^ity may in sonte places follow the profession for 
a montb'or for a seaSon^ as the? Koonbies, Mallies, Bhooies, Dheres, 
and Mahomedans do. Neither is it common*for Kolies in Guzerat 
to labor as boatmen ; the term might be more appositely applied to 
the Kolies along the sea coast. There a.>e several fiundred families 
of the Dhewur tribe of boatmen settled in the towns add irillages on 
the banks of the Godavery river between Naasik and Gungakbcre; 
they stale that their ancestors came from Bundlekund in Hindoo- 
stan. They worship the god Rama, and relate a miraculous story 
respecting their own origin. They say that they are noi Kolies; the 
terms Dhewur and Kywurtuk are synonymous, and the Poorans state 
that they are the offspring of a Pursovah, a goldsmith, and an £eog- 
vhy or female Patruwut (a hewer of stones), who are to be employ- 
ed as boatmen at ferries on large ^rivers. A few of them are employ- 
ed at Ahmednugger and Poona as palankeen bearers. 

The tribe of Mhadeo Kolies is divided into twenty-four Kools or 
grand divisions ; each of these is again subdivided into branches or 
classes, amounting in all at present to about two hundred and eighty; 
each of these classes comprise many families bearing the same sur- 
name. The number varies according to circumstances. 

The following are the names of the Kools of the Mhadeo tribe of 
•KolieS| with the number of clans or branches that have diverged from 
each. 


The Wanukpall; from 
sprung 

this have 

. .... 17 

The Polewoss; from this 

have 

The Kuddum 


sprung 

The Oott>arracha • • • • •• 

• , 13 

The Puwar 

13 

The Dullvy - » * 

• 14 

The Keddar 


The Goully 

... 2 

The Boody wunt .... 


ThevAgghassy ......... 

... 3 

The Namdeo 


The Chowan 

.. . 2 

The Kheersagur .... 


The Dojajy 

... 12 

The Bhagywunt 


The Sagur 

... 12 

The Bhonsala 


The Shaikacha Shesha . 

... 12 


Hydrabad country, who can speak Telinga. Koonbies, Mallies and even Ma- 
homedans are classed under the head of Kamatty. The Mahomedans in the 
country around Goinmummait, Nnllgoonda, and Pq^chumchilloo, apply the terra 
Koly to the Tellgolls. They worship all the Hindoo gods under the Telinga 
names of Erranali (Mhadoo), Ellamah (Bhowany), and Pochuma (Malta Devy); 
but their chief object of adoration is Noresinga, the man lion, being the fourth 
Avatar of Vishnoo. 
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The Ingtab 13 The Khbrad. 11 

TheGykwar 1 % The Seerkhy 2 

The Soory vounssy 16 'I'he Sew ••*••• 9 

Although it is impossible to ascertain who the original founders of 
each Kool or grandT division might have been, we are, however, sup- 
ported by traditionary evidence in stating that persons of rank, or in- 
fluence in toriner ages, from necessity, choice, or other cause, joined 
the Koly community occasionally, and became in such case the found- 
er of a new Kobl. 

Were we to judge from the similarity which some of the names of 
the twenty-four Kools hear to the present Koonby surnames, we 
might feel inclined to conclude that the Kuddum, Gykwar, Puwar, 
Jugtab, &c., were apostate Koonbies, who had joined the Kolies, 
but then it is to be recollected that these surnames are common to 
all the families of the very lowest^ classes of the community. The 
Chowan Kool is thought to be of Rajpoot origin, and the Namdeo 
Kool, it is conjectured, must have been founded by one of the 
Mahralta Namdeo Siinpies, or tailors, as they are the only Kolies 
who abstain from killing sheep at their weddings, following the ex- 
ample of the Namdeo Simpies in this respect, who do not partake of 
animal food during the nuptial ceremonies, although they offer pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices to the gods some days previously. One of the 
members of the Memony family of the Kheersagur Kool, who are 
patells of the village ofKheerysur in Mhur Khora, some four or five 
generations back received a Bunjara boy into bis family and adopted 
him as his'son, the boy taking the name of Memony ; this circum- 
stance has been the cau^e of much strjfe among the members of the 
family, as the descendants of the Bunjara claim the patellship, while 
the lineal descendants deny their right, and upbraid them with the 
nature of their origin. ^ 

It appears nineteen of ttie original names of the persons who were 
the founders of the different Kools of this tribe have, in the course 
of time, become extinct ; yet the numerous clans who have respec- 
tively sprung from each of them, carefully retain and cherish the 
name of their original founder. The Mhadeo Kolies are peculiarly 
tenacious of the Hindoo usages in adhering strictly to established 
rule in forming their matrimonial connexions, for it is only persons 
of different Kools that can be united in marriage ; those of the same 
Kool, or original family stock, are prohibited intermarrying. It is 
a common observation that were persons of the same Kool to mar- 
ry, the circumstance would entail much unhappiness and misery 
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on the parties, and thatnheir offspring would never thrive. I know 
an instance of such an irregular marriage, and it is rumoured that 
the coaple are very ftnhappy and have no children ; the mistake oc- 
curred by the parties offiitting to institute the jiecessary inquiries at 
the proper time. * 

Estimated number of the Tribe ; their Tatells ; Revenue System ; 
and the grains cultivated by them. * 

It is said the Kolies were much more numerous about seventy 
years ago than they are at present ; that many of them were destroy- 
ed during the various disturbances that have taken place since, and 
by the famine that occurred in 1803-4, and latterly by the cholera 
morbus. To afford a better idea of the amount of the Koly popula- 
tion at present, and to show how they are dispersed over the hilly 
tract, I will give the estimated number of their houses in each valley 
and glen. 

There is reason to suppose that they were numerous in former 
times around Poona, and in the valleys south of Loghur fort ; but 
in the valley of the Moossa Khora, they have only thirty houses, and 
forty houses in the Puwun Mawill ; all of these are Oopry’’*' cultivators 
and laborers, there being no Koly ^hullkurries or Wuttundurs so 
far south at present. 

In the Andur Mawill there are sixty Koly houses; they are the 
patells of two villages, and share the patellship of two others with 
the Koonbies. 

In the Nana Mawill the Kolics have a hundred houses ; they hold 
a share of the patellship of several villages, an.d the Heemarra Koly 
Naik with ten men is employed in the police. 

In the Bhaum Nahir the Kolies have forty-five houses, and they 
hold a share of the patellship of two villages ; but the Koonbies who 
hold the other are in a fair way of gaining the Kolies share by forc- 
ing them from their houses. Much intrigue and vilJany is often 
exercised among these people on such occasions. The Mettull 
clan of the Kedar Kool is the most common in this strath. 

The Kolies residing in four villages in the Khora Barrah and Ar- 
rull Khora have about eighty-five houses, they hold half the share of 
the patellship of two villages ; the Koonbies hold the other. It is 
said that it is only very lately the Koonbies have unjustly secured 
the share of the patellship for themselves ; the Koonby who^ now 

*Oopry, a tenant, or one having no property in the soil, whereas Thullkury 
means one that has a right in the lands he cultivates. 
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holds llie patellship of Kheirpoor is a nephew of the Desmook 
(head of the district); he only took up his residence in the village a 
short time ago, for the purpose of grazing his <fattle in the adjoining 
jungles. Although the title and a sAare df the office of patell was 
conferred upon him, no erfam land coufd be granted without the sanc- 
tion of the Government authorities ; however^ as the village Chou- 
gla had died without any heirs, the Desmook transferred his enam 
land to tlie new Koonby patell. The Pai^day clan of the Gykwar 
Kool is the most numerous in this glen. 

In Bheem l^l'ahir, the Koonbies are the only inhabitants of nine 
small villages, and ki nine other villages they and the Kolies hold 
each a share ofthe patellship. The Koonby patell takes the pre- 
cedence of the Koly patell in all village affairs, which is a source of 
great vexation and complaint to the Kolies, as they declare the Koon- 
bies have unjustly taken possession of these eituations. The num- 
ber of Koly houses here is estimHte(f at uvo hundred and eighty eight, 
and the names of the Laiigly, Murkhy and Nangry, families are 
the most numerous. 

In the Chore Nahir, or valley of the Chore river, and in the Am- 
bygowii quarter, there is a great deal of jungle. The Kolies are 
more numerous here ; in forty villages they have nearly one thousand 
houses, and hold the entire patellship of thirty-five villages, and 
share that of 6ve others with the Koonbies. 

Three very small villages have been deserted in this quarter with- 
in the last six years ; in two of these there were only a very few in- 
habitants, and as they had suffered much from sickness, they quitted 
the place. The third was deserted owing to a boundary dispiife not 
having been satisfactorily adjusted. lit the quarter called Chora of 
this valley, there are one hundred Koly houses in six villages, and 
in one village they continue to retain a share of the patellship. The 
Lokriah, Assaully, and Bending clans are the most numerous in 
this valley. 

In Meen Nahir there are there hundred and twenty-one Koly hous- 
es in seventeen villages. The Kolies hold the entire patellship of 
eleven of these ; the patellship of five others they share with the 
Koonbies, and that of one is shared with a Mussulman. They are 
constantly squabbling about precedence. The most common family 
names in this strath are the Neegly Silkunda, Ballcheem, Borrorry, 
dLC. 

In the Kookur Nahir the Kolies are the sole patells of thirteen 
vUlages, and they share that of eight with the Koonbies ; the num- 
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her of their houses airibunts to three hundred and sixteen. Tlie 
Sablah, Naggry, D^iah, &c. Ate the most isommon family names 
in this* strath, ^ i * 

Mhur Khora. The Koliqf^ are the onlj inl/tihitants of five of these 
villages, of which they are patells ; in four of th^ other villages there 
are a good ninny Koonbies, but the Kolics are the patells, with the 
exception of one, which they share with the Koonbies.* eln the vil- 
lage of Peeplegown the Koonby Jumdarry is the sole patell. The 
family of Bhokkur, notorious among the Kolies, held the patellship 
of this place, and resided here. It is known by the name of Peeple- 
gown Bhokkur. It is said that the. Bhokkur l^aik fled during an in- 
surrection of the Kolies when Nana Fhurnavees was minister, and 
that the ancestors of the present koonby patell contrived then to 
secure the situation for himself. The present Koly Naik continues 
to claim the patellship. There iy*e one hundred and sixty-four Koly 
houses in this glen. The Bhokkur Koly Naik of Mhur Khora, 
with twenty-five Kolies, has charge of the Police of Meen Nahir, 
Kookur, Nahir and Mhur Khora. 

In the Ooitoor quarter the Kolies are the sole occupiers of ten vil- 
lages of which they are the patells, they share the patellship of 
twelve others with the Koonbies, In the twenty-two villages there 
are three hundred and ninety-four Koly houses. Diggy Mally and 
* Gondky are the most common family names. 

In the Kotool Dang there are eight hundred and forty Koly houses 
in thirty-two villages, and they are the patells of twenty-nine vil- 
lages. In the kotool Puthar (plateau) and adjoining villages, there 
are two hundred Koly houses. In all there are about one hundred 
and forty houses. 13haugg*rah, Mootali and Heelah are the most 
common family names. 

Ill the Rajoor Dang the Kolies inhabit thirty-six villages, and they 
hold the patellship of thirty-five of the^, and share that of the Kus- 
ba of Rnjoor (the market town) with the Bunjaras who are settled 
there. The Desmook of this district is a Koly, (the family inter- 
marry with the Rajas of Jowair,) the surname Peechur, and the 
Bhauggrah family of Ekdurrah have been the Naikwarries for ages 
past. The number of Koly houses is estimated at nine hundred and 
ninety-two, and the Bhauggrah, Peechur, Kudally &lc, are the most 
common names in the district, • 

In the twelve villages of Putta (under the forts ofOunda Putta) 
the number of Koly houses is about one hundred and sixty-three, and 
they hold the patellship of six villages ; the most common family 
names arc the Tullparali, Dtiglah and Sablah. 
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In Malldcsh the Kolies inhabit three villagls of the Tukeed Khora, 
of which they are patella ; and they hold half the patellship of 
two others. They have two hundred and sixty-nine houses in this 
glen. 

In the Kounnaie Khora the Kolies have two hundred houses ; 
they hold the entire patelhhip of seven villages, and share that of 
another w*th"the Thakoors. The surnames Perrykur, Khuttela, 
Gubbala are the most common. 

In the DharrLHi Khora the Kolies are the patells of five villages, 
and hold half of that of another, they have two hundred and sixty- 
two houses. 

In the Oondhwole Khora the Koly houses amount to about two 
hundred and seventeen. They share the patellship of six villages, 
with the Koonbies. 

To the south of the hillfort of Trimbuk, in fourteen villages the 
Koly houses amount to two hundred and twenty-eight ; they are the 
sole patells of eight villages ; they share the patellship of two others 
with the Thakoors, and one with the Telwur Kaiiaras. Gondky and 
Wagh are the names of the most numerous clans. 

In the town of Trimbuk and neighbouring villages there are a- 
boiit two hundred and fifty Koly houses of the Mhadeo tribe ; here 
some families of the Koly tribes from the northward are settled. 

In the town ofNassik and its vicinity there are about two hundred 
houses of the Mhadeo Kolies, and in and around the town of Sin- 
nure about one hundred ; and about one hundred more settled in and 
around the town of Ankolla. In the Konkun, chiefly in the Jow- 
air district, there may be about two thousand five hundred houses, 
and it is supposed that the Mhadeo Kolies, who are settled in Bom- 
bay as laborers, &c. have about one thousand houses there. 

From the above we find tha^t there are in the Dukhuii 


about houses. . . 6895 

In the Konkuii and Bombay 3500 


In all about houses 10395 

As two and three families reside frequently in the same house, if 
we take the average number at five persons for each, it will give us 
upwards of fifty thousand souls composing this tribe. 

The Koly patell, or the head person of the village community has 
to perform the same duties in their small villages and hamlets, that 
the same officer has to execute in other parts of the country ; they 
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have to lend assistance in collecting the revenue and other dues from 
the inhjihi^Bnts of tlveir village^ acltl to aid the police in their magis- 
terial capacity. For the performance of this duty they are remu- 
nerated by a grant of rent-free land, termed Passoury, *which varies 
in quantity from about one hundred begahs to«a lyilf, a third, or a 
quarter of that extent, according to the sfte of the village and sup- 
posed responsibility of Ibe Patell. He also holds a portion of Mee- 
rassy land, for which he pays rent. * 

From the inhabitants he receives the following perquisites or dues ; 
every householder presents him with one fowl annually, and every 
farmer gives him one seer of ghee. If the farmer is very poor, the 
Patell will be satisfied with a half or quarter seer. Each farmer 
presents the Wannalla (a sort of friendly offering) at the harvest 
time; this is a little of the produce of his fields, which may be about 
a paillie or four seers. Should the farmer have a large quantity of 
rice, Nagly and Khoorachny, the Patell will take about four seers 
of each, and one or two seers of any other grain he may have 
grown. In such villages or Kusbas where fairs or markets are 
held once or twice a week, the Patell is entitled to a small quantity 
of the vegetables and fruits brought for sale. If there is a Bunniah 
(a grocer) in the village, he presents one soopary [betel] nut and a 
little tobacco daily to the Patell; but he has to send for them. The 
* Patell receives one seer of coarse sugar at the Dussera, Hooly, De- 
wally, and a few other festivals. 

The Palell’s rank entitles him to the Maun or precedence at all 
public ceremonies connected with their customs and habits. If there 
be a Moochy in the village, he must present the Patell with a pair 
of shoes annually at the Dussera^ on the occasion of a marriage and 
the naming of a child, the Patell receives a soopary nut. When the 
eheep at the Dussera is sacrificed, he begins the ceremony. Also in 
the month of Jesth, when the villagers kill a young huffaloe to 
propitiate Bhowany, the Patell goes through the ceremony of wound- 
ing the animal slightly (in tiny part of the body) with his sword. He 
is entitled to certain services from the village Mhars. 

The Desmook of the district enjoys a few begahs of land rent-free, 
and receives a Bhent rupee from each village in his district; besides, 
he manages to get an additional rupee from each as n substitute for 
a Passoury, which he solicits the people to give him.* One seer of 

* Passoury means two pieces of cloth that are stitched together at the sides, 
and then doubled over and stitched all around, and used as a wrapper for 
presents. 
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ghee and a fowl are also presented to him annually by each village, 
as well as the Wann?lla af rice, varying from four to sixteen seers, 
according to the size of the place. Ife receives from Government 
three per cent, on the revenue of each village. The Desmook sends 
a sepoy to the different villages for these articles, and they are trans- 
ported to his house by the^village Mhars. 

The D^srnooks originally were the hereditary collectors of the 
revenue of their respective districts, which they paid into the Govern- 
ment treasuries. Owing, however, to their great dishonesty, and 
having been guilty of embezzlement and corruption in the perform- 
ance of their duties, they do not appear to have been employed in 
the hacal department for a very great number of years. As they are 
in general very intelligent persons, and possess much influence in 
their districts, I suggested to Government, about six years ago, the 
advantages likely to arise from engaging their services to some ex- 
tent in aiding the police of their districts, thinking them fit instru- 
ments to be employed in assisting the Government agents in main- 
taining the tranquillity of the parts of the country in which they 
resided, to prevent gang-robberies. Lately they have been called 
upon to communicate information respecting the state of cultivation 
ill their district, and to encourage the extension of it. 

The office of Naikwary of Rajoor has been held for many gene- 
rations by the Bhauggrah Koly family ofEkdurrah. This appoint- 
ment was instituted for the purpose of watching the agricultural 
interests of the district. The Naikwary was constantly on the move, 
visiting every village within his range that the cultivation was not 
neglected. 

As perquisites, the Naikwary received from ninety to twenty-four 
seers of grain from each village according to its size ; also a seer of 
ghee, a fowl, and one rupee in cash. The Naikwary’s services 
having been dispensed with, live dues of their office are no longer 
received, but some of them occasionally endeavour to levy a few 
annas or a rupee from the people. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country (Rajoor, Malldesh, 
&c.) assert, that their village lands were never measured, that the 
size of the patches of arable land was determined merely by estiina- 
tioD, and a certain number of these patches or Thikkas according to 
their dimensions, were considered to constitute a chour, or measure 
of one hundred and twenty begahs of land. 

The Revenue is therefore adjusted according to the ooktty or con- 
tract principle, but several modes exist under this bead. First the 
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‘Thikka bundy syetem,'* or patches of an estimated size and value ; 
secondly ^‘ihe ouih ‘J^undy/* or quantity culttyated with a plough, 
either ifith two, four, or^stx, ^u^locks. Thirdly “the Dullie,” or plots 
of ground cleared and prepared by means of the hoe or Koitta. 

A few poor Kolies (but much more Trequegtly the Thakoors) 
cultivate small patches of ground with Uie hoe or* Koitta on the 
summits or declivities of the hills that are inaccessible to \^e plough; 
this the people term Dullie. The ordinary rgnt levied from a man 
for the extent of ground he can cultivate with the hq^, is one rupee, 
and from a woman, half a rupee, annually. If the man and woman 
labor together, and the spot they cultivate itf rather open and the 
soil tolerably good, they will have to pay two, and sometimes three, 
rupees. I n the months of December and January they cut down 
the trees and bushes in particular spots on the summits and declivities 
of many of the hills ; and when these have partly withered, and the 
surrounding grass has become quite dry in the hot weather, they set 
fire to it, and after the first fall of rain, generally in June, when they 
have had a few fair days, they sow Nagly, Koorachny, Sawa, and 
Wurraie, broad cast. They endeavour to cover the seed with the 
ashes and a little earth by scratching^and drawing lines in a zigzag 
manner with the hoe. 

The auth hundy system. As the ground has not been measured, 

* the Kolies sometimes pay their rents according to the quality of the 
soil, and the quantity they can cultivate with a plough with four 
bullocks. For the best description of soil they will pay twenty-eight 
rupees annually, for medium soil they will pay from eighteen to 
twenty-two rupees, and for the third or inferior sort, they will 
sometimes only pay from eight and ten to«twelve rupees. With a 
plough of four bullocks a man will cultivate from thirty to forty 
begahs of land. A plough with two bullocks will of course only 
have to pay half of the above rates, whWe one with six bullocks will 
have to pay half as much more as stated above. 

In the low ground and along the banks of rivers or streams, there 
are patches of land composed entirely of black earth, and others of 
different mixtures which vary much in quality; these are frequently 
classed under the term Thikka, as well as the Mallzumeen,(that is, 
the more elevated, less fertile, stony, red soil clear of jungle,) but 
the most productive and valuable lands are the Thikkas, winch have 
been divided into Bhautt Churries, or rice fields chiefly formed by 
artificial means, on the sides of some of the more shelving and 
gently sloping hills, and iti small ravines or gullies. 
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The liner and better varieties of rice which are so much esteem* 
ed and prized by Brahmuns and yvealthy natives, are grown in the 
greatest perfection in these fields. T[\p owners of these Thtkkas that 
are divided into Bhaiut Churries are allowed to cultivate a certain 
portion of the adjoining ' Mallzumeen as they pay no rent for the 
usufruct of it,, the cess on,^the Bhautt Churry originally including 
such an arrangement. The rent of each Thikka varies from two to 
ten rupees, all depending on the estimated size, &rC. of the different 
jjiots. 

Should a pour Koly for want of means forego cultivating his Bhautt 
Churry, he will very* likely cultivate a portion of the Mallzumeen 
attached to it, for which be will pay two or three rupees. All the 
Bhautt Churry Thikkas, as well as those of the Mallzumeen, &c. 
have names of long standing ; the rent of each plot has never been 
altered within the memory of man. 

During the period when that benefactor to his country, and most 
able and intelligent minister, Nana Phurnavees, had the management 
of affairs in the Mahratta Government at Poona, he issued orders to 
the revenue officers to hold out every inducement to the Kolies and 
other inhabitants of the hilly country, to eiaend their cultivation,, and 
to grow the finer sorts of rice on a more extended scale, as the soil 
and climate of this tract appeared to bring these grains to great per- 
fection ; and, as the labor and expense of forming new Bhautt 
Churries, or rice fields, in the most desirable situations would be at- 
tended with a considerable outlay of money, advances of cash were 
made to the people for the purpose of their forming new fields, and 
repairing the old ones, which were in a very dilapidated state at the 
time, owing to the anarchy and confusion that had extended to this 
part of the country, when many of the Kolies had neglected their 
fields, and many families had been destroyed. The money advanc- 
ed was ta be repaid to Goverriment in small instalments. 

The Kolies are much m want of such encouragement at present, 
for some of their fields are neglected and others out of repair. The 
chief object ought to be to extend the number of their rice fields, 
which would ensure a more extensive cultivation of this grain. The 
interest of the Government, as well as that of the people, would be 
much benefited by such an arrangement. 

Notwithstanding there is a much greater fall of rain in this tract 
than in the open country to the eastward, yet, owing to the rocky 
nature of the hills and the little depth of soil in the valleys, the sup- 
ply of water during the dry season is often very inadeq.uate to the 
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wants of the population.* I have known several instances of the in* 
habitants of some villages having tt^go two and^tbree miles for water 
in the Dot weather, and what ^Ifey procured was stagnant and filthy. 

The following are tlie various sorts of gaain cultivated by the 
Kolies. * ‘ ^ 

Rice, Bhautt, Taridool. Ist that knovvf by the ^ame of Amby 
Mohur is a small grain, but a superior description of nee ; it is 
high flavored and pleasant to the taste, consequently much esteemed 
by Brahmuns and wealthy natives. The Kolies in general sell it to 
the Bunniahs at the rate of twenty seers (forty Bombay) per rnpee. 

It is retailed in the Poona market from twelve to fifteen .seers per 
rupee, and from eight to ten seers the rupee at Ahmednuggur. 

2d. Cbeemun Sail is a much esteemed rice, being also a small 
and fine grain, but without flavor ; it sells at the same rate as the 
Amby Mohur. 

3d. Jeery Sail, is also a fine grained rice, and highly prized by 
the Brahmuns and other rich natives : it sells at the same rate as 
the Amby Mohur. 

4ih. Krishen Sail, a coarser description and rather dark. It is 
called the black rice, and sells about twenty-two seers for the rupee. 

5th. Kuminode is a large grained rice ; it possesses a high fla- 
vor, and is much sought after, as it is in generally cheap ; sells about 
- twenty- four seers for the rupee. 

6th. Raie Bhogg is a common rice ; grain of a medium size ; 
has little flavor ; sells at the price of the Kummode. 

7th. Sukwar rice ; this grain is of a medium size, has no flavor, 
but is rich and glutinous, and sells at twenty seers the rupee. 

8th. Wurrungull is a large grain, coarse and tasteless ; sells a- 
bout twenty seers the rupee, 

9th. Takkia is a large coarse grain ; Vt is very insipid, and sells 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two seers the rupee. Some of the poor- 
er Kolies make it into bread. 

10th. Dhoiill Rice resembles the Takkia rice very much in be- 
ing coarse and tasteless, and sells at the same price. 

These three latter sorts Wurrungull, Takkia, and Dhoull, are 
sown on the Mallzumeen (dry and rising ground), where it can be 
irrigated by some passing stream, otherwise they mast depend on 
the monsoon rains. These coarse kinds of rice are -sown early in 
June after the first fall of rain, and ripen in September, and conse- 
quently called hullwa, meaning early, while the fine kinds take lon- 
ger time to attam maturity, and are called gurwah or slow. They 
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are also sown in June, pulled up in July dr beginning of August ; 
the roots having been well washed, they are^lranspl anted in the 
Bhautt Churries, and cut down in Nc^vember. ' '' 

The operation ofr transplanting the rice into the new fields is an 
important, but a tiresome and most fatiguing one. The new fields 
require to be*well soaked^with water and the earth softened, so that 
when thejiasid is placed on the surface, it produces an undulation 
like a bog. The mei\ and women employed provide themselves with 
small stools to^sit on this sheet of mud. It frequently rains all day, 
and they are teased in a distressing manner during the time by mus- 
quitoes and gnats. A few weeks after this, when it becomes neces- 
sary to weed the rice, all those engaged in the labor keep a cow* 
dung bratty (cake) burning near each of them, that the smoke may 
assist in driving away these tormenting flies. Both men and women 
use a description of covering made of leaves and split bamboos to 
fit the body, and termed yearlah, to protect them from the rain ; and 
while weeding, as it requires no small ingenuity to keep the piece of 
cowdung burning, owing to the rain and wind, they are frequently 
obliged to keep it inconveniently close to them. 

The Kolies dispose of the different kinds of finer rice to the Bun- 
niahs or grain merchants, retaining only a very small quantity for 
their own consumption on occasions of particular festivals. 

Nagly, Cynosurus Gorocanus, is sown broad cast, chiefly on the 
rough ground (Dullie) prepared for it with the hoe, on the lops and 
declivities of the hills. It ripens in the end of October and begin- 
ning of November. Nagly bread is one of the principal articles of 
food of the poorer Kolies. 

Khoorachny, Verbesina Sativa, is sown on the hills and Mallzu- 
vneen in Jesth and Aswin. From this an oil is expressed, which is 
used for the lamps, and in their food. The Pend or oil-cake is very 
nourishing, and given to mikh cd’ws and hard working bullocks. 

Toor, Cytisus Cajan. The Toor (Dhall) grown here is of the 
same kind as in the Konkun. It is sown in the same fields with Na- 
gly in the Mallzumeen before the first fall of rain in June, and ripens 
in December and January. 

Rahlay, Panicuro Italicura. The Kolies sow a little of this small 
grain for their own consumption. 

Bhadully, Paspalum Scrobiculatum* This is sown after the first 
fall of rain. They eat this prepared as bread, and boiled as rice. 

Sawa, Panicuui Milieacum. This grain is sown broad cast on 
^ots of ground cleared for the purpose on the tops and sides of some 
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of the hills, also in the Malizumeen. It is sown early in June, and 
ripens in August. ^ ^ • • 

Rajgeerra, AmarrantjiuB f olygamus. The seed of this plant is 
sown in June, and it ripens iq December.^ This grain is eaten on 
fast days, being prepared as flour ; it is mixed with milk on such 
occasions. • 

Waal, Dolichos Lablab. The Koliesgrow small quaflti^es of this 
pulse, which they use as split peas. • 

Wheat, Gowho. The Kolics sow the Katiah wheat and Pottah 
wheat in the Bhautt Churries in the end of November and in De« 
cember, and it ripens in January and February .*They keep the wheat 
for festivals. 

Dordiah, Phaseolus Max, prepared and used as Dhall or split peas 
in soup. 

Hurburrah. Known also by t^e name of Chinnu, Cicer Arieti- 
iiiim. This grain is termed Bengal horse grain in some parts of In- 
dia. The Kolies sow a small quantity of it in their Bhautt Churries 
in October and November ; it ripens in January and February. 

Mussoor, Ervum Lens. A small quantity of this pulse is sown 
after the termination of the monsoon^. 

Wattanna, Peas. The Kolies grow a small quantity of peas in the 
cold season ; the pea is very small, and used as Dhall. 

Kodroo, Panicum Frumentaceuin. This small seed is cultivated 
on the hills and in the Mallzumeen ; it is prepared and eaten after 
the same fashion as rice. 

Mukkah, Zea Maize or Indian Corn. A little of this grain is sown 
in June, and sometimes in December ; it ripens in three months. 

Ambarry, Hibiscus Cannaflinus, is sown^t the .beginning of the 
monsoon. Some of the poor people eat the seed whdb mixed with 
other flour ; the leaves are very bitter, but when mixed with red pep- 
per and salt, are eaten with bread. The stalk is soaked in water, 
and the fibre used as hemp for making ropes, &c. 

Tag, Crotalaiia Juncea. This is sown in the beginning of the 
rains, and ripens in November and December. The fibre of the 
stalk is used for making ropes and a coarse material for bags used by 
the Bunjaries in carrying grain, salt, d^c. Cattle are fed on the 
seed. 

Sugarcane, (Mahratta,) Oos. They plant the calces entire and 
close together in the Bhautt Churries, or rice fields, which have been 
well manured and prepared for the purpose. This is iu the month 
of October or November. The dew during the cold season keepe 
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the soil moist, and the cane shoots up six or eight inches before the 
Hooly (at the verna! equinox). * The, cane is nut down in the follow- 
ing December. Cane grown after t^^is mode is said to produce su- 
gar of a much better description than that which is irrigated. 

Jowaree and Bajeeree are not cultivated in these hills. The Kolies 
bordering on the plains a>one grow some Bajeeree. 

They suftivate a few of the vegetables and legumes commonly 
grown in the open country. Their jungles supply them also with a 
great variety of vegetables, (about twenty or thirty sorts,) besides 
fruits, berries, &lc. The principal jungle roots are the An way, 
Kendur, Choie, Safdull, and Pundah and Turpull. The Anway 
grows in the hardest red soil among the rocks, and consequently it 
is a difficult and laborious task to dig it up. In appearance, and, in 
many respects, in quality, it resembles the yam. The root is found 
buried one to two feet in the ground ; it sends forth a shoot like a 
creeper, which clings to any bush or tree near it. The substance 
of this plant is white, and they boil it in milk. Natives of rank 
prize it much. The plant of which arrowroot is made, grows abun- 
dantly in the hills, and near some of the villages ; the Kolies call it 
Sillinda, but they do not use >t for any purpose. 

The Koudur resembles the plantain tree ; the root is much eaten 
by the Thakoors and some Kolies during scarcity. They also eat 
the root of the Turpull, Pundah and Choie, when grain is dear. 
The Sardull is a large bulbous root, and is also eaten by the Kolies 
in times of scarcity ; it has an extremely rough and unpleasant taste. 
They use it also to cure the guinea-worm. 

Character and Habits, 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that the Mhadeo Kolies 
must be considered a strictly agricultural people, and in general they 
appear to be well acquainteef with the usual system of husbandry of 
the country. Many of them are hard working and diligent in their 
farming pursuits, and are consequently placed in easy and comfort- 
able circumstances, compared with a large portion of their tribe 
who live in the greatest distress and poverty. Although the Kolies 
are quick, and possess a good deal of shrewdness, they are not so 
steady and intelligent as the Koonby cultivators of the plain, being 
generally disposed to be more indolent, thoughtless, and improvi- 
dent. No doubt, local circumstances, the influence of climate, and 
the nature of an oppressive Government tended much to establish 
unsettled and predatory habits among them. A few of the most 
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ignorant onri destitute frequently quitted their homes, fled to a distant 
part of the country t^ evade pavingnthcir rents or adjusting their ac- 
countn Vith their creditors, |vnile some of the most dissolute, who 
professed to lead a life of idleness, enjoying such comforts as a little 
money only could procure them, were in the habU of stealing to sup- 
ply their wants, or joining a party of their kinsmen* on plundering 
excursions, most commonly into the Koiikun, for they*always have 
been a most determined and desperate set ofirobbers. * However, 
within these few years, they have been greatly resirained, indeed, 
nearly weaned from this wicked propensity of helping themselves to 
ti)e property of others. Generally speaking, tlily are not so stout or 
robust in their persons as the inhabitants of the open country ; be- 
sides, their clothes are of a coarser description and more scanty, but 
in other respects they scarcely differ from them in appearance. In 
former days many of them were m^n of a bold and high bearing ; a 
spirit of great independence and freedom existed among them, chief- 
ly inspired by their inhabiting a naturally strong and romantic coun- 
try, where they could roam at pleasure and enjoy the liberty which 
their wilds conferred on them, seeking refuge in their fastnesses 
when they deemed it necessary to flee/rom the strong arm of power. 

They may be considered a sober and temperate people, which 
however, may be owing principally to their poverty. They are ex- 
^ccssively fond of tobacco, which they both chew and smoke, and 
without it they declare they could not exist. 

The Kolies accuse each other of being faithless and cunning ; they 
seldom communicate their intentions of a private nature to any 
friend ; they also bear the character of being very revengeful, and 
gladly, but patiently, await an opportunity ol secretly indulging their 
vindictive passions. But one of the most odious features in their 
character is the envious spirit said to he more or less common to 
them. 

Notwithstanding the Kolies exhibit many vices in their disposition, 
to which the common ones of falsehood and deceit are to be added, 
yet, in their intercourse with each other as members of the same 
village community, they, in general, bear a pretty fair character for 


* They were in the habit of torturing persons they seized, in order to extort 
money from them. 1 recollect seeing the Patell of a villagot near Trimbuk, 
in 1819, who had been cruelly burnt by the members of a gang with the 
matches of their guns, as he refused giving them three hundred rupees. A 
man seized by the same gang and treated in a most shaincfully cruel manner, 
died in conBCqucncc. 


9,8 
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Iionesty and plain dealing, and shew a readiness to aid and accom- 
modate each other on particular occasions. 

In their conversation they are fond of using proverbs and 
similes. There are only a very few of thmn indeed, who have re- 
ceived any education, or \vho can write or read. Some are gifted 
with retentive memories, find, although so illiterate, they appear to 
relate traditions connected with their own history with great preci- 
sion. The animal perceptions of the Koly seem very acutej and their 
agility and spegd are often very remarkable. 

With the exception of the cow and the village hog, the Kolies eat 
of all kinds of animal food ; they are very fond of the wild hog, which 
they occasionally contrive to kill by pursuing and forcing it to leap 
down a precipice. It is a most exciting spectacle to see the inhab- 
itants of two or. three Koly villages bounding with rapidity over the 
hills after the wild hog, shouting and cheering themselves and their 
dogs forward in pursuit of the game. The Kolies who are in the pay 
of Government, are armed with matchlocks, guns and swords. They 
never appear to use the bow and arrow, although the Bheels intheir 
vicinity scarcely use any other arms. 

The Koly females are generally slender and well formed, and their 
features of a pleasing expression. Some of them are very pietty, 
and when compared to the robust, and often coarse, women of the 
Koonby cultivators of the plain, a very considerable difference is per- 
ceptible. Where so much poverty reigns, we cannot expect the fe- 
males to be particularjy well dressed. The Koleens in general have 
a very limited wardrobe, the whole consisting of little more than two or 
three sarhies, (and these are often much worn,) and about an equal 
number of cholies j they tuck up the*sarhy after the fashion of the 
women of the Konkun, so that it seldom comes down lower than the 
knee. They have few ornaments ; a small golden nose-ring, and 
probably a small ring of the stme metal in each ear, with two or three 
silver rings on their fingers. The wives of some Patells and of the 
Naiks, of course, dress a little better than the other women of the 
village. 

As wives, (notwithstanding the Kolies have sometimes more than 
one,) there is every reason to suppose that they are as faithful and as 
much attached to their husbands, as those of any other tribe. That 
there are instances of infidelity among them, cannot be denied; and 
some occasionally do elope. However, in their small villages seldom 
or never are such instances of highly degrading and immoral conduct 
to be seen, as are so prevalent in the towns and villages in the Desb 
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or plain. Indeed, the*Kolies, both men and women, appear to be 
shocked at the diss^utc manners of the population of the open coun- 
try. The Koly wome^n haje commonly very large families, but 
many of their children die in^their infancy of stnall-pox, measles, and 
hooping cough. They are affectionate mother^ and, notwithstand- 
ing the very laborious life they lead, seem cheerful an^ happy. Their 
time is much occupied with their domestic affairs %na] out-door 
work. In fact, their drudgery seems unceasing. At, and often be- 
fore, dawn, they grind the corn required for the dayie consumption, 
then milk the cows and buffaloes, and assist in driving them out to 
graze; then sweep the house, and frequently pfaster the floor; after- 
wards bring water home from the river, which is frequently at a very 
considerable distance. Cooking provisions for the family follows, 
besides attending to the children, or nursing one of them. However, 
it is during the rainy season tl^^t the heaviest share of labor de- 
volves on the Koly females. When the fresh grass * springs up, the 
cattle are very much affected by it; so much so that it becomes nec- 
essary for the women, sometimes assisted by the men, to clean out 
their apartments several times during the night; the cattle are driven 
outside while this operation is perforiped, and should it happen to 
have been raining at the lime, the atmosphere of the house after their 
re-admission, becomes unpleasantly heated from their breath and the 
steam arising from their bodies. The Koly women have also to 
perform a most onerous portion of the field labor, as they have to 
assist their husbands in the harassing task of iransplantiiig the rice 
into the Bhautt Churries, and, at a subsequent period, weeding the 
various grains growing in the other fields. They have likewise to 
contribute their aid at the reaping season. * 

It is the duty of one of the elderly females of the family to look 
afler the dairy; as milk does not keep without souring above a few 
hours in this country, the people for theif convenience boil it. The Ko- 
]ies for this purpose place their fresh milk invariably on a very slow 
Are, and it is gradually heated for several hours, when it is suffered to 
boil for a few seconds, after which it is poured into flat earthen 
dishes, and some sour milk, of the preceding day, is added in order 
to thicken it, and on the following morning it is made into but 

^ In the months of August and September, the grass on tile hills becomes 
very rank; that known by the name of Ghohoua is said to possess a peculiar 
heating quality, and the milk of cows and bufTaloes that graze on it, produces 
a great degree of stupor, and on strangers it acts as a drastic cathartic. 
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cold months. There are Bunniahs who travel about the country and 
buy it up weekly at a very low price. ^ 

As one of the days of the week is consecrated to each of the chief 
Hindu deities by their respective votaries, and kept as a fa^i by them, 
the Kolies dedicate one of, their buffaloes or cows to their household 
gods, and alLof them who wish to be considered punctual observers 
of their religious rites, abstain from using the milk of the consecrated 
cow on these fast days. It is converted into ghee, and burned in the 
evening in a lamp placed before the family idols. They sometimes 
burn some of this consecrated ghee near a precipice in the vicinity 
of water, to propitiate the tutelary spirits of the place, to prevent any 
accident befalling their cattle, when descending into the bed of a 
river to quench their thirst. 

To ensure the milk being readily converted into good butter, the 
Kolies insert a small piece of the l)hoot khet tree into the slit end of 
the churning staff used in making butter. This is supposed to pos- 
sess the virtue of counteracting the influence of the evil eye (prin- 
cipally that of the females) and the machinations of the sorceress, 
and is therefore used for that purpose, when they fancy one of their 
cows has been enchanted* 

The Kolies are fond of charms and amulets. Like other inhab- 
itants of this country, they believe that the tail of the charnelioii 
possesses many virtues, especially that of curing iiiterniiitent fever of 
the tertian type. When they wish to procure a charnel ion for ilio 
sake of its tail, the animal must be caught on a Friday ; it is kept all 
night in a pot with a little grain, and killed on Saturday morning ; 
the tail is then divided into small pieces, and preserved in a copper 
case. 

In common with other classes of Hindus, they are in the habit of 
drawing omens from the flighCr or passage of birds and animals, if u 
crow, a cat, or deer, cross the p^th of a Koly, in a direction from 
left to right, just as he is proceeding from his home on some itripor- 
tant business, the circumstance is considered unlucky ; and he will 
return in consequence, and delay his departure for a few hours, or 
probably a day or two. Sometime, however, it will be considered 
sufficient merely to turn round on the spot on which he was standing 
when the occurrence took place, and, changing his shoes from one 

* The butter and ghee made from the milk of the cattle that graze on the 
coarse grass of the hills, is considered of an inferior quality to that produced 
from the milk of cows in the open country. 
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foot to the other, be mayeresume the journey. It is considered equal- 
ly unfavorabJe on snch occasions, \f a hare or a snake cross the path 
in either direction. | * 

The Kolies seem to possess a little knowledge respecting the me- 
dicinal properties and uses oAhe plants, Ac, of their jungles. They 
attribute much of iheir sickness (fever jind ague t^hiefly) to thei< 
partaking largely of melons, gourds, Mukka, and vegetables that they 
grow during the monsodii. ^ 

In fever cases they use the Bhooie Khollah, which^is the name of 
the root of a creeper known by the term Puttaiiah. It grows chiefly 
in well watered and shaded ravines. The roo# is large, white and 
bulbous. They cut it into thin slices and sleep it all night in water ; 
a little of this water is given to the patient to drink, and his arms 
and body are gently moistened with the liquid. They say it is only 
necessary to apply it a few times to cure a person attacked with 
fever. The leaves of the PuttaiTah are capital food for horses, ren- 
dering them sleek and fat in a very short lime. The root of the Kas- 
sada plant is also used in fever. It is an annual, and grows near 
hedges and dunghills ; its leaves are small and resemble those of the 
Tamarind tree; the flower is yellow and the seed is contained in a 
small pod; there are two kinds of the* plant. The root when cleared 
of its bark is pounded, then mixed in a small quantity of water, and 
strained ; a little of it is given in the morning, at noon, and in the even- 
ing to the patient; a profuse perspiration is brought on, which tends 
much to produce an early cure in very severe fever cases; it is given 
for several successive days if necessary. 

In cases of dysentery and of diarrluea they administer various re- 
medies. The fresh root of (lie Bhooie Sakly is .pounded, and the 
juice expressed and mixed with goat’s milk, or with water ; this is 
given for three successive days early in the morning, and on an emp- 
ty stomach. They also mix a little Mme (lemon) juice and sugar- 
candy, to which they add some poppy seed that has been soaked all 
night in water; an electuary is made of this, and the patient takes it 
for three successive mornings. The root of the Yell Toorrah is pre- 
pared and administered in the same manner. They take the root of 
the Ran (jungle) Bhendy (Hibiscus esculentus), which ia pounded 
and mixed with dhyne, or thick sour milk. 

They cure wounds of all descriptions by filling or placing upon 
them the pounded bark of the Dhoully Khurmutty tree. They also 
use the pounded leaves of the Oully tree for the same purpose. 

To children they give a small quantity (a pice weight) of the juice 
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of the Oombre tree, wliich is obtained before sun-rise, by making an 
incision in the bark of the tree ; this is mixed wflb an equal quantity 
of the mother’s milk, and given for seieral days. 

In cases of marasnvus in children, the pod of a creeper called the 
Morrar Sengh ground down in milk or water, and the fruit of the 
Kombullna, a bush about the size of a small lime, are mixed together, 
and a smalj quantity given to the young patient for three or four days. 

They u?e variom roots as purTatives, For tooih-nche they apply a 
small pill, the size of a pea, made of the leaves of the Ran (jungle) 
Moggury ; they lay this on the diseased teeth ; if it touches the tongue 
or gums, it raises a bfister. They are much annoyed with rheumatic 
pains ill December and January. To cure this, they apply the actual 
cautery and burning turmeric. 

Beggars are seldom seen in the small villages in the hills. It 
might therefore be supposed that the inhabitants were not often call- 
ed upon to exercise the duties of charity. However, it is known 
that there are many indigent, blind and sickly persons, who are support- 
ed entirely by the bounty of their relatives, who are actuated solely 
in doing so by the praise-worthy motives of strong natural affection. 
Very possibly, a spirit of pride might induce a few persons to bestow 
a little in charity on their poor connections, rather then hear of their 
subsisting by mendicity among strangers. To persons passing through 
their villages they are generally hospitable, and they will permit 
them to occupy the small temple of the tutelary deity of the place, or 
some family will grant them leave to sleep in the shed adjoining their 
dwellings in which their household gods are kept. 

The Kolies build their houses by erecting a number of posts and 
filling up the intermediaVe spaces with wattle work, plastered over 
with mud, this being a substitute for a more substantial wall. The 
roof is thatched with grass. These dwellings in general are roomy 
and spacious, and commonly divided into several apartments. That in 
which the family usually assemble is the largest; the grain stores, &c. 
are kept in another, which sometimes forms one of the sleeping apart- 
ments, and where the females retire. Some of the cattle, especially 
the cows, are frequently kept in the dwelling house. The furniture 
in a Koly's house consists of two or three coarsely manufactured 
couches used as beds, a few copper and brass pots used for cooking 
and boiling wat^r, some small and large earthen pots for containing 
ghee, oil, spices, and a little grain ; they keep their store of 
grain in large wicker baskets plastered with cow-dung. 

The Kolies pay their adorations to all the Hindu gods, but the 



chief object of their wofship is Khundyrow, commonly Called Khun-' 
doba. This is an dmar of Mhadep, assumed ,by him when he de- 
stroyed the giant Munri^ Mu|/ and one of the most popular of the 
Dukhun gods. The chief te^iple dedicated io4his deity in this part 
of the country is Jit Jejoory. There is*anothfr of great repute at 
Bheema Shunkiir, the source of the Bhe^na river. * As this is in the 
tract inliabitcd by the Kolies, numbers of them attend*ti^re during 
the different festivals^ especially on the Sheorf^ttry, or night dedicated 
to Sheo, in the month of February. Bhyroo and Bly^wany are also 
much worshipped by the Kolics. These three, and the derivative 
deity Heerobba, constitute the Kolyas honschbld gods. They pre- 
sent offerings at the tombs of any Mahomed an saints like other su- 
perstitious Hindus, and at times they pay divine honors to persons 
whose existence may have been terminated in a violent manner, par- 
ticularly if they or their ancestors were accessary to the event, in the 
hope of propitiating their favor, and that the past may be forgotten. 

Their principal holidays are the Hooly, Dussera, &.c. The Hoo- 
ly festival is supposed to be in commemoration of the vernal equinox. 
The Kolies enjoy themselves greatly during this merrymaking time. 
Ill many respects it may be compared to the Roman Saturnalia. 

The Kolies commonly swear by Mhadeo, but the oath which they 
consider most binding is that taken on the bank of a river or near a 
well, when one of the party lakes up a little water in the palms of 
his hands in some Bhundar, a few leaves of the Toolsy and of the Bell, 
with which a few grains of Jowary, are mixed. Each of them pours 
this into the other’s hand, at the same time imprecating evil upon 
themselves, if they act contrary to their declaration. 

The Kolies generally celSbrate the nuptial ceremonies of their 
children when they are between the age of six and leu years. The 
ceremonies attended to by them correspond exactly with those per- 
formed by the Koonby cultivators, whe^are Shoodurs. The expense 
incurred at a marriage by the poorer Kolies varies from fifty and 
twenty to tweniy-five and thirty rupees ; those in better circumstan- 
ces expend from forty to sixty rupees, while a few of the Patells and 
Naiks will disburse a hundred rupees and upwards. Many of them 
too often involve themselves inextricably rn debt in getting their chil- 
dren married. 

It is a common practice among the Kolies for ihei^ widows to en- 
ter into the matrimonial state a second time, conforming to the Pot, 
or Mhotur ceremony. 

When a woman abandons her husband, and takes refuge with a 
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man of a cliflTerentcaste* the husbind performs the Kreea Kiirm, or 
breaks the inurkhy (pot), that is, (he perforins aIJ'the funeral rites, as 
if she had died a natural death, after '^ich he is at liberty to marry 
again. But if the woman leaves her husband to live with another 
Koly, the Kreea Kqrm is hot then performed. A women eloping 
with her paramoOr seldom parries him according to the Mhptur cer- 
emony, un^il 'Sfler her first husband's death. When a Koly dies 
who has been very much attached to his wife, and if after some time 
she gets marriejd again, should she or her husband be attacked by 
severe fever or other sickness, or any unpleasant occurrence befall 
her husband, a Bliuggat is immediately consulted to ascertain what 
is best to be done to restore health and peace to the family. The 
BhuggiU will most probably declare that the woman’s first husband 
has caused the affliction, but that if suitable peace offerings be made 
by way of atonement, the distress and vexation complained of will be 
removed. She will consequently entertain some of her friends, and 
bestow some trifle in charity, besides having a small silver image (of 
the value of a rupee) made up, which ought to be a likenewss of her 
first husband ; this is cased in copper, and it is necessary she should 
wear it suspended from her neck, or place it with the liousehold 
gods. 

When a man dies who has not been married, which among the 
Kolies seldom liappeus, they say an attwor [unmarried] has died ; 
and unless ofierings are made to his manes previous to a marriage 
being celebrated in the family, it is believed some great calamity will 
befall the bridegroom or bride. For instance, that they will be great- 
ly tormented with sickness, have no offspring, or, in the event of 
their having children, thsit they will noi be long-lived. Therefore 
to ensure happiness to the parties, a sheep or fowl is sacrificed as a 
peace-offering, and a few friends invited to partake of the feast. 
Should years have elapsed, aiid the family have removed to a village 
distant from that where the attwor was buried, the party will go out 
into an adjoining field to perform the ceremony before any stone, (a 
substitute for the grave of the deceased,) upon which some Bhundar 
4^0. have been rubbed, and some Jowary and a Soopary nut have 
been placed. These articles and a burning lamp are previously put 
into a flat brass dish, and carried to the spot by a female, over whose 
head four men hold a stretched sheet for a canopy. A boy holding 
a naked sword in his hand, and siting upon a man's shoulders, fol- 
lows the female, and he is made to shout and scream during the time 
the procession is moving. 
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The Kolics bury tliei^dead, and observe the same funeral ceremo- 
nies as the DiembeKs of the Shoodur tribe. The bodies of persons 
who dk:-of a lingering diseas^ Also those who die suddenly, are burnt, 
as it is conceived th^ir death has been caus^ed by conjuration and 
witchcraft. They examine Aie ashes eitIVer the same evening or on 
the following morning, in expectation of discovering some proof of 
the cause of the death, for they verily t>elieve that i^the deceased 
had stolen, or unjustly retained, any article of food or wearing ap- 
parel, &c. (and the owner of such an article consequently practised 
some necromantic pranks in order that the thief might be visited by 
some adliction) that a small portion of the sakl article enveloped in 
a part of the intestines, will remain unconsuined by the hrc, and will 
be seen smoking when the rest of the body has been reduced to dust. 
Tf the friends of the deceased were satisfied that it was by the magi- 
cal powers of the owner of the article, their friend bad met his death, 
they would seize the supposed nftirderer, and report the particulars 
of the affair to the Government agents. If the man or woman thus 
apprehended could bribe the influential persons in the district, the 
affair miglit be terminated here ; otherwise the magician would be 
kept in conhuement in one of the hill forts for some time. 

Many of tlie Kolies experience a considerable degree of uneasi- 
ness and alarm in consequence of their fears, that they may at one 
time or other incur the displeasure of some of the magicians* or 
witches in their neighbourhood, especially the Thakoors and their 
females, who have tiic credit of being very great adepts in the necro- 
mantic art. Ill such a state of society we need not be surprised at 
hearing of such things, for history informs us that the Egyptians, 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, .also people of»more modern times, be- 
lieved in the reality of demoniacal possessions. That they supposed 
spiritual beings did occasionally enter into the sons and daughters of 
men, and distinguished themselves that situation by capricious 
pranks and acts of wanton mischief. In fact, that they afflicted men 

* There is a Koly family, consisting at present of several brothers living in 
a village a couple of koss from Kotool, who are considered great hhootallies or 
conjurers. They have the credit of having committed the most atrocious acts ; 
any of their neighbours who molest or annoy them, they distress at a most un- 
merciful rate. They destroy and lay waste the corn, the sugar-cane, and pro- 
duce of the fields of persons they dislike. TJiose that have attempted to make 
a stand against their evil practices have been forced to quit*iheir homes, al- 
though they have expended money (in vain) in bribing persons of influence in 
the hope of overthrowing the hhootallies. It is said that tlie incmberH of the 
family for a scries of generations have professed this power. 

^9 
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and cattle with diseases. All nations and trtbes immersed in igno^ 
ranee and superstition have much the same no^6ns on this subject, 
but the faith of few people fs more slaunch in the belief’ df such 
things than that of the Holies.* Wh|itever malady or disease may 
seize man, woman, or chilS, or even their cattle, the Kolies imagine 
it is produced \fy the agency of some evil spirit or offended deity, 
and after sonfetime, having in vain attempted to cure the disease by 
the application of such remedies as they may be acquainted with, 
they will consult some Deolushy, or exorcist, or caster out of evil 
spirits, regarding the matter. The chief persons in the family, or 
any male or female bf it, will go to the residence of a Deolushy, t 
(there is not one in every village,) to beg that he will give his advice 
and assistance, in removing the infliction with which they have been 
visited. The Deolushy makes minute inquiries, or affects to do so, 
respecting the nature of the sickness, and, when he has had all the 
necessary information communicated to him, he will tell the person 
applying for his aid to go Imme, and to return to him on the follow- 
ing day, that he will in the mean time consult his god, and when he 
comes back, he will inform him what stei>s it will be necessary to 
take to procure the wished for cure. When the person returns in the 
course of the following day, the Deolushy will tell him that his fa- 
mily have neglected for a length of time paying their adorations to 
his deity Heerobba, and vows made have never been fulfrlled, or pro- 
bably the Deolushy will remark that Bhowany or Khundoba is offend- 
ed with the family, and that they must pacify the offended deity by 
suitable peace-offerings. Should the Deolushy inform the person that 
Heerobba is offended, and that sacrifices and offerings must be 
made to appease that deity, he will be adked as to the time required 
to remove the disesisc. The Deolushy may allow fifteen days, hut at 
the same time he prescribes for the sick person, and recommends 
him to follow a particular regimen, &rC. He then goes to the cen- 
ser in front of the shrine of his deity, and takes up some of the con- 
secrated frankincense ashes, and gives a portion of it to the man, to 
be rubbed on the forehead of the invalid, and he blows the rest into 
the air from between his fingers. Vows are now made that the nec- 

* Ail the Hindus and Mahoniedans appear to dread the influence of incan- 
tations, and implicitly believe in the mischievous effects of the evil eye, the 
existence of ghosts, and the power of witchcraft. 

t Various castes follow this profession, goldsmiths, carpenters, smiths, Ko- 
lies, Thakoors, and even Dhercs •, but among all of them, the Thakoora are 
most noted. 



essary sacrifices shall made if the sick |iarsoa recover with in tjie 
lime mentioned by-the Deoliishy. ^ In this case it is announced that 
the ceremony will SI perforif cUd during a particular month (after the 
tiie termination of the Ains other wise should the Deolushy’s pro- 
phesy not prove correct, iio^ further notice will probably be taken of 
it. When the time arrives, three or fiyir sheep are purchased for 
the occasion, if the family of the invalid can aflbriL to expend so 
much money ; then, oif a Monday evening, at sun-set, two or three 
sheep are sacrificed as a peace oiTering to the goddess Bhowany (De- 
wee) and the gods Khundoba and Bhyroo, and the Gondhul cere- 
mony takes place afterwards. A number of the neighbours come to 
partake of this great and noisy feast ; and on Tuesday morning, 
when the sun has risen, the Deolushy gives the signal for the sheep 
set aside for the offering to Ilecrobba to be sacrificed, A number 
of the villagers assemble not only to partake of the feast, but to ob- 
serve the Deolushy performing tie ceremonies customary on such 
occasions. All the women and children are either directed to quit 
the house during the time, or they are sent to such part of the dwell- 
ing as may be to the westward and out of the way, so that their sha- 
dow * cannot fall on the place to be occupied by the Deolushy. Near 
the spot where the household gods are placed, a fire is kindled and a 
pot placed on it, into which oil is poured. When the Deolushy en- 
ters the house he sits down near the liousehold gods ; some of the 
family are busy preparing some dainty cakes and choice bits of the 
mutton, which are deposited on the ground near the fire, while others 
are cooking the rest of the meat. A band of musicians seat them- 
selves close to the Deolushy, who now commences his operations, 
lie is anxious to exhibit himeelf as inspired, and |o satisfy them that 
he has succeeded in getting the deity Heerobba to enter into his per- 
son. He therefore begins to writhe his body, throwing iiis arms 
backwards and forwards, screaming and groaning and shaking liini- 
self violently, in fact it might be supposed he was seized with strong 
convulsions ; his hair is loosened and hanging over his face and shouN 
ders, so that he lias the wild and drowsy appearance of a person over- 
come and exhausted from the effects ofsome powerful narcotic. The 
drummers continue making a dinning noise all this time ; and as the 
deity is now considered to have taken complete possession of his 

• 

* One of the euperstitious ideas of the Natives is, that even the shadow of 
a female, unless when a child or until she has become an elderly woman, 
pollutes their gods. 
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body, and the oil is boiling hot also, the audience preserve a dead 
silence. The master.. of the house then inform^ the Deotushy, that 
the pot is ready, upon which he gels ilp and calls out to the*people 
to stand clear, as her is anxious that ^e proceedings should not be 
interrupted in any manner, more especially polluted by any impure 
shadow. lie tfien takes anhandful of Bhundar (consecrated turmeric 
powder) i]> Ms right hand, and in the left he holds a bunch of pea- 
cock’s feathers, in the rsnd of which the image of Heerobba is in- 
serted ; after Iiw/ing once or twice passed round the fire place, he sits 
down, then runs his hand along the edge of the pot two or three 
times, after which he Vaises it a little and gradually lets the Bhundar 
fall into the oil. He now places the fiat of his hand on the boiling 
oil, and on withdrawing it, jerks the oil off bis hand into the fire, by 
which the fiame is greatly increased. A portion of the cakes and 
meat, which had previously been deposited near the fire place, is now 
taken up by the Deoliishy and cast into the pot, and when he con- 
ceives it is sufficiently cooked he searches about with his hand in the 
boiling oil fill he has found all he put in, afier which the remaining 
cakes and meat are cooked in the same way. The guests then par- 
take of the feast, which is served out after the Deolushy has present- 
ed each person with a small quantity of that which he cooked, and 
which is considered consecrated. When the feast his finished, the 
master of the house requests the Deolushy to say if every thing has 
been properly conducted. The Deolushy will answer, that as the 
sickness has disappeared, and the peace-offering has been suitably 
tendered and accepted, they ought to show their gratitude to the deity, 
and be most particular in making him a similar offering every third 
year. 

It is to be remarked, that if the Deolushy finds the oil insufferably 
hot at the time he puts his hand into the pot, he calls out in a sten- 
torian voice that their proceetfing^have been polluted, and that they 
must recommence the operation; he will at the same time show symp- 
tons of disappointment and of great displeasure. 

The Deolushies are considered to possess the power of detecting the 
evil practices of witches and conjurers, but, as they are not equally 
talented or equally cunning in their art, their answers are not always 
received with implicit faith ; therefore if the conductor a person is to 
be searched into, several Deolushies are questioned on the subject, 
and if their answers corroborate each other, it is concluded that the 
conduct of the suspected person is such as to justify them shunning his 
society. They are also consulted about absent friends and thieves, 
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nnd the recovery of stoKen property. A thief will sometiines throw 
himself on the me^y of the ^Deolushy, and. offer to bribe him to 
silence* and to restore the pr4)erty, for which the owner also tenders 
a present. When a Koly Tias Iq^t one of his cows, he sometimes goes 
to ask a Deolushy where he is to find the anin^l, which may have 
been missing for two or three days, and this owner uifcertain whether 
she has been stolen, or killed by a tiger, or drowned in ^riger, or has 
fallen over a precipice. The Deolushy, afl^ consulting his deity, 
will tell the owner, that by going in au easterly or^westerJy, or in 
some other direction, he will find the animal. 

The Mhadeo Kolies have a tribunal termed IQoturany, composed 
of six persons, the establishment of which seems to be co-eval with 
the original institution of the caste. The functions of the members 
of llie Goturaiiy are serious and important, being to regulate and 
watch over the moral conduct of ^1 the members of their community, 
to check the spread of licentiousness, to prevent the infringement of 
the rules of their caste, &/C. 

1 shall proceed to state the designation of the several persons com- 
posing this court, and the manner in which they conduct their pro* 
ceedings. 

1st The Ruggutwan or President. 4th The Dhallia. 

2d The Meitull, or Deputy, 5th The Murkiah. 

3d The Sablali or Constable. Gth The Hurkiah. 

The members of this court, the situation of each being hereditary, 
acted under the authority of the Chief Koly Naik of the caste, who 
formerly resided at Joonerc. The lluggutwuii resides at Rajapoor, 
two miles from Joonere; he belongs to the 9hesha Kool, one of the 
grand divisions of the tribe, and besides the above situation, held 
that of Patel] of his village. No transgressor of the rules ofhis caste 
can be considered absolved from his tins, or re-admitted into the 
tribe, until he has partaken of food from the same dish with the Rug- 
gutwan. It was the duly of this functionary to issue iustructions for 
the apprehension and trial of persons accused of transgressing the 
rules or customs of the caste, but previous to tbe trial, and before 
issuing orders for assembling the punchauit, it was his duty to com-i 
municate to the Chief Naik the particulars of the charge. 

The function of the Mettull is to assist the Ruggjitwan, and to 
act for him in his absence, being his Deputy. He is a member of 
the Keddar division of Kolies. 

The Sablah belongs to the Khcersagur division^ and may be con- 
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stdered the constable of the Goturaiiy. It is his duty to travel from 
place to place, to inquire into tl\p conduct and habits of the people, 
particularly of such as were 8uspect4c| of leading licentious hves, to 
seize accused persnas and hand them over to the Ruggutwan. The 
Sablah, when on ajLour ot'duty, is entitled to receive from the vil- 
lage in which ttie offendei^ resides a small sum of money and a fowl. 

The Dhatiia, a member of the Shesha Kool, is so designated from 
the term signifying a branch, which is thusT explained. When mea- 
sures are taken to excommunicate an offender, who has either refu- 
sed, in the first instance, to obey the summons of the Ruggutwan, 
ur who, after the decision of the punchauit, has remonstrated against, 
or will not submit to, the sentence of that court, thcDhallia is direct- 
ed to proceed to the village where the offender resides. On his 
arrival there, he informs the iiihabiiaiits of the intention of the pun- 
chauit to denounce the accused unless he relent, and, warning them 
to hold no communication with him, the Dhallia then lakes the 
bough of the Oombre, or Jambool tree, and places the branch over 
the offender’s door. 

The Hurkiah belongs to the Shesha Kool. Ilis duty is to fasten 
the bone of a dead cow (Hurky) over the door of the offender’s 
house. This proceeding constitutes the formal act of expulsion from 
the caste, and persons who after this dare to hold any intercourse 
with him, are considered contaminated, and no better than the most 
infamous and lowest out-caste of the Hindu community. As no 
more terrible calamity can befall a Hindu than to be thus excom- 
municated, he will throw himself on the mercy of the punchauit, ei- 
ther to avoid the evil, or to remove it, if he should be already de- 
nounced. 

The Murkiah belongs also to the Shesha Kool. His duty is to 
superintend the ceremony of purification when a man’s house has 
been polluted by any transgr<jssions, on the part of the family, against 
the rules of the caste. He is entitled to take away the murkies or 
earthen pots which he finds piled up in one corner, containing each 
small quantities of fine rice, spices, &>c. These he replaces by new 
murkies, which he purchases with a portion of his share of the fine 
paid by the offender. 

An offender may compromise the matter by payment of a fine, and 
in case any person is accused on insufficient grounds, and the accu- 
ser is unable to substantiate the charge, the latter is fined by the 
punchauit, and obliged to provide an entertainment to the caste. The 
Chief Naik, the Ruggutwan, and members of the Goturany, and the 
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Patells who may have atiended the punchauit^ receive each a share 
of such fines. ^ • , 

Should' the fine imposed ontan offender amount to a large sum, a 
portion of this used to be applied to repairing the village temples or 
choultry, and a few rupees were presented to ai}y Sadhoo, or holy 
person, residing in tlic place. Ten or fifteen days were allowed for 
the payment of a fine, after the date of the punchauit j|TrcyiouRcing 
the sentence. • 

When a boy or girl, the offspring of an illicit con{ie.Tion, was to 
be admitted into the caste, the Goturany and a portion of the inha- 
bitants of the village were provided with a feast, the coast of which 
averaged from thirty to sixty rupees. The amount expended on 
such feasts was, however, generally regulated by the means wliicl) 
the father possessed ; when these were ample, a large sum would he 
expended, whereas when the father happened to be in poor circum- 
stances, he would raise the sum required by appealing to the charity 
of his friends and relations. 

It was usual for the Ruggutwan to bestow one of his own children 
in marriage on the child newly adopted into the caste, and if all his 
own children were already engaged, he was bound to obtain one a- 
mong his kinsmen for this purpose. Failing this, he had recourse 
to the Mettull and the rest of the Goturany, who were bound to pro- 
vide the young convert with a wife from their own families. 

When an adult female was to be admitted into the Koly caste, a 
feast on a more extensive scale was provided, to which the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding villages were invited. When the people 
were assembled, the Ruggutwan usually put to the candidate a few 
questions respecting her caste*and family, aiTd whether she was wil- 
ling to abandon her own tribe to join them. After the men had fm. 
ished their repast, a small quantity of the food was left by the Rug- 
gutwan on his dish, three or four of the f’atells present adding to the 
same. The dish was then taken to the new convert, who had to 
partake of its contents in presence often or fifteen Koly women, who 
were placed near her to witness the fact. 

The Ruggutwan used to receive from the villages within the juris- 
diction of the Goturany, contributions of grain, cash, ghee and fowls, 
the amount of which varied according to the size of the place. This 
he shared with the other members of the court. . 

The Ruggutwan used to attend the Jutra, or fair, at Bheema 
Sunkra, every third year, on which occasions he had to shave his 
hair and mustachoes preparatory to giving an entertainment to all the 
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Mhadeo Kolics who attended the Jutra. Tlic feast occupied two or 
three days, and the expense was defrayed from the allowance received 
by him from the different villages uti()er his jurisdiction. • ' 

It is necessary to state that, within these forty years, the authority 
and influence of the members of the Goturany have greatly dimin- 
ished, and comparatively, little respect is paid to them at precent. 
Various pauses are assigned for this change, but it is chiefly ascribed 
to the very great indifference with which the ex-Paishwa Bajecrow 
governed the country, for the Desmooks, the Brahmans, the Kool- 
kurnies and Koly Naiks, were permitted to do as they pleased in the 
liilly district, provided they bribed the courtiers at Poona. The 
disputes which arose between Bajeerow and his adopted brother, the 
late Amrootrow, withdrew for a lime the attention of Government 
from the management of the hilly districts; the Koly Naiks and the 
Zumeendars consequently began to usurp gradually the duties and 
emoluments appertaining to the office of the Goturany. These 
officers now frequently adjust matters connected with the infringe- 
ment of the rules of their caste, accepting a trifling rcnuineration 
for the same, the sum being much smaller than the Goturany would 
have imposed. 

In giving an account of the present state of the Kolies and tribes 
residing in the hilly country on the eastern side and along the range 
of mountains termed the Syhadry Ghauts, it is impossible to over- 
look the distress and misery suffered by almost every family in that 
part of the country, by the exorbitant rate of interest charged for 
money, and the unjust and unfeeling proceedings of the Bunniabs, 
who arc the merchants and money lenders in those districts. 1 am 
disposed to think that this misery was originally produced by the 
excessive exactions made by the rapacious agents of a despotic Gov- 
ernment on the poor Koly farmers, which compelled them to have 
recourse to the money lenders to satisfy, in the first place, the de- 
mands of the State. I am sa^tisffed, however, that 1 can show that 
the bitter complaints now made by the Kolies against the odious usu- 
rious system of the Bunniahs, are well grounded. In giving a detail 
of the transactions which take place between the Bunniahs and Kolies, 
I shall confiiie my observations to the Kajoor district, with the inhab- 
itants of which I am better acquainted; the same system, however, 
prevails along the whole of the hilly country which forms the subject 
of this paper, as well as in many other places in the Dukhun. 

The Bunniahs settled in Rajoor are from Goozerat ;there are four 
distinct families, who keep up a constant communication with their 



relatives and friends in* their native country; and when they have 
realize^ a competenr.y they jcyturh home. Tlie four Rajoor shop- 
keepers, by means of agents, nave each established their shops in va- 
rious places, to supply the foity villages o£ this Dang, * and to pur- 
chase up from the cultivators whatever grain the^ m|y have for sale. 
It is well known that some of the Zumeeifdars have shares in one or 
two of these shops, and ^he circumstance of any person of^nk coun- 
tenancing, or in any way lending their inflifbnce to the Bunniahs, 
goes far to overawe and silence the poor Kolies, find make them 
stifle their groans, dreading that they may have cause to repent if 
they venture to make any complaints against the Bunniahs. Owing 
to the oppression to which they are subjected, and which they feel 
severely, the Kolies are naturally eager to engage in any undertak- 
ing that affords the prospect of being revenged on their enemies. 
These Bunniahs exercise their influence to prevent the Kolies sell- 
ing their grain to any person coming from a distance to collect and 
purchase it; and if a Koly take his grain to any other district bazar, 
to sell it there to more advantage, the Bunniah will, in consetpience, 
refuse to coinply with any request from such a person for the loan 
of money. These monopolists have even expressed their displeasure 
on occasions when some Kolies have accommodated a few of their 
friends at Rajoor with a small supply of grain, at a price a trifle be- 
low the bazar rate. 

It is to be recollected that the Bunniahs supply the inhabitants 
with whatever cloths, spices, salt, tobacco, &c. they may require, 
besides money and seed grain ; they often also keep their accounts. 
This places the people unavoidably at the^r mercy, for there is no 
free market or competition by which these articles \vould be reduced 
to their true value; and, from the undue influence possessed by the 
Bunniahs, they manage to establish a difference between the buying 
and selling measure — a difference which varies from two to four seers 
in the value of one rupee’s worth of grain. 

The Bunniahs charge a premium of ten or flfleen per cent, on 
every sum advanced by them, and the interest may be paid in Koo- 
rachny seed at the rate of one paillee (four seers) of this seed month- 
ly, for each rupee of the debt. The Bunniah likewise so mana- 
ges that, by advancing the money in Bellapoory rupees, which are 
from eight to eleven per cent, inferior to the Poona Ankooshy rupee, 
in which latter currency the receipt is granted, the poor Koly sustains 

* Dang, i quarter or district, but occasionally applied to a wild hilly and 
jungly tract of country. 
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heavy loss. The money lender always stipulates for the repayment 
of the loan in a short period, probably fi^ur mont^sFS ; and at the expiry 
of this period, should the price of the grajn or other produce in 
which the debt is to be paid rise in th^ market, the Koly is sent for 
to settle his ac«;ouiJt ; otherwise he is not reminded of the debt till 
the state of the market gives the Bunniah the advantage. 

If a mail who has got himself entangled in debts which he is una- 
ble to liquidate, possesses considerable energy, is spirited, or litigi- 
ous, he will attend the Court when the Bunniah lodges a complaint for 
the purpose of recovering his money, in hopes of obtaining some re- 
dress ; but in this he often fails, and his appeal terminates in his 
being obliged to sell his property to satisfy the rapacious Bunniah. 
In fact, the Bunniahs, before they resolve to prosecute a man in our 
Courts, adopt every precaution to ensure his being completely ensrar- 
ed by bonds, receipts, &c. ere they bring a complaint against him, 
and a victim thus sacrificed and lodged in jail answers the views of 
the creditor, by making a forcible impression on his other Koly debt- 
ors. But many of these men surrender their cattle and property 
at once to the Bunniah, rather than submit to the vexation, incon- 
venience, and expense of being dragged from their families and homes 
to attend the Court at a distance, which may decree their imprison- 
ment; others of the Kolies flee from their homes to escape the tor- 
menting calls of their creditors. Those who abscond not unfre- 
quently change their names, and too often subsist by robbery and 
thefl ; several of those who joined the formidable gangs that assem- 
bled in the Rajoor hills tii 1826-29 and 30 were men who had become 
desperate from being inextricably plunged in debt. They informed 
me, after they were captured, that they had joined the gang in 
the hope of being able to secure some money or ornaments by plun- 
der, to enable them to pay off^their debts, and reside in peace in their 
own village. 

I may add that such of the Kolies as were of a turbulent dispo- 
sition and unsettled habits, not unfrequently endeavoured to realize 
by robbery, money sufficient to pay their arrears of revenue and to 
settle with the Bunniahs ; at other times they indemnified themselves 
for the losses sustained in their transactions with the latter, by 
attacking the house during the night, and destroying his books of ac- 
counts and airy papers they could lay hands on. They would, if 
greatly exasperated, take the Bunniah and one or two inmates of the 
house to a thicket, and, pressing a naked sword to their throats, 
make a demand of fifty or a hundred rupees, and if any reluctance 
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was shewn they would* wound slightly the Bunniah^s ear, and thus 
induce him to mak^^oifer of the ready mon^y in his house. 

On *si)ch occasions ^he K&lies cover their faces to prevent detec- 
tion ; but admitting that one pf them was recognised, it was seldom 
that the Bunniah dared to charge him wiTh the assault, but some of 
the ill paid and corrupt police agents wctuld endeaifour to gain the 
necessary information, and avail themselves of the circupistance to 
obtain a portion of the plunder. To guard ^against fire and other 
contingencies, the Bunniahs now keep several copies of their ac- 
counts with the Kolies ; one of these is lodged with their partner at 
Rajoor. The only stone-built and tiled hou^ in a Koly village, is 
that belonging to the Bunniahs. 

Complicated as is the mode of charging and calculating the rate 
of interest practised by the Bunniah, the method of keeping the 
Koly's account is still more intricate, and would require a person of 
considerable talent and experience as an accountant to comprehend 
them. The ignorant and unlettered Koly must, therefore, labor 
under every disadvantage. But, although many of these people are 
very simple and ignorant, they are not by any means indifferent to 
the difliculties into which they are likely to be plunged in conse- 
quence of their dealings with the Bunniahs; and when anxious to 
come to some settlement with his creditor he endeavours to procure 
the assistance of the Patel), or some intelligent friend, to examine 
his account by hearing all the items read over, and the calculations 
of interest explained. The Bunniahs, however, are always averse to 
such proposals, and endeavour to avoid the presence of persons more 
skilled than the poor man when the accounts are examined. 


History of the Kolies. 

We cannot expect to glean much aufhentic information of an his- 
torical description from an ignorant and unlettered people like the 
Kolies ; the few traditions they possess relative to their first settle- 
ment in their present locations and to subsequent events, until 
within the last century, appear to be involved in much obscurity and 
confusion. There is reason to believe, however, that the) have occu- 
pied their present habitations for many ages ; for we find that Ferish- 
ta, theMahomedan historian of the Dukhun, mentions that Ahmed 
Nizam Shaw, the first king of Ahmednuggur, employed a body of Ko- 
lies in his army, and when Ahmed’s grandson, Hoosain Nizam Shaw, 
retreated into the hills near Joonere in 1562, at the period his 
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capital was attacked by the confederated Mehomedans and Hindoos, 
was joined there by Sabajee, oneof ^the Koly Naika. 

There is a popular tradition in this part of the country, that the Gur- 
sees were the original inhabitants of the Dukhun, and that they were 
displaced from the hilly tract of the country by the race of Goullies 
or cowherds. These GoulUes, it is said, subsequently rebelled against 
their lawful prince, who detached an army which continued unceas- 
ing in their exertions until they nearly exterminated the race of Goul- 
lies; and it is concluded that the very few who escaped the sanguin- 
ary measures carried on against them, were adopted ultimately by the 
Kolies into their tribe, and founded the Kool that bears their name. 
Be this as it may, there is no family in existence of the original name, 
but there are two (not very numerous) clans who are the descendants 
of the Goully Kool, namely theDamsahs and Waghmoriahs. The 
Poriah family of the Kudduin Koqj, and the Potkoollah clan of the 
Aghassy Kool, are considered to be the descendants of the Gursees. 

With regard to the overthrow of the Goullies and Gursees, the 
Koly traditions say that these people having been in open rebel- 
lion and plundering the country, an army from the northward 
advanced through Candeish by the Kassarbary Ghaut to subdue 
them, but that the rebels having assembled near Kassarbary, they at- 
tacked and put to flight the royal army. The king of the country 
greatly incensed at the discomfiture of his army, held out prospects 
of high reward to the person who would head an army which would 
inflict condign punishment upon the rebels. The country being 
wild and unhealthy, none of the officers in the pay of Government 
would offer their services for this duty, but a man named Sonejy Go- 
pall, said to have been ad inhabitant of the Mahratla territory, volun- 
teered his services. An army was then employed under Sonejy, 
who appears to have been joined and ably supported by an active and 
intelligent Koly named Wun*i^ojee Kokatta, whose name and exploits 
are quite familiar to the Kolies of the present day. The Goullies, 
who had resided in the hilly tract of country, were attacked and com- 
pletely exterminated ; and Sonejy Gopall was rewarded by being ap- 
pointed Desmook of fourteen hundred villages, end the Koly Kokatta 
was presented with the Mokassa dues of the same number of vil- 
lages : but as the country previously occupied by the Goullies along 
the Ghauts WB^ completely depopulated, for the purpose of restoring 
it to prosperity, a number of Kolies from the Ballaghaut and the 
Mhadeo hills were assembled and taken to the deserted dwellings of 
the Goullies, and invited to occupy them and cultivate their fields. 



It id a common practice with such of the inhabitants of the plains 
as bury their dead, as well as the hijl tribes, to erect Thurgahs (tombs 
commdnly of a single stone) ifear the graves of their parents. In the 
vicinity of some of tffe Koly villages, and .near the site of de- 
serted ones, several of these tliurgahs are Sccasioji ally lobe seen, es- 
pecially near the source of the Bhaum riv^r ; the people say they be- 
longed to Gursecs and Goulliesof former times. The* stones, with 
many figures in relief rdughly carved upon them, and one of these 
holding a drum in his hand and in the act of beating time on it, are 
considered to have belonged to the Gursecs, who are musicians by 
profession ; the other thurgahs with a saloonko (one of the emblems 
of Mhadeo), and a band of women forming a circle round it, with 
large pots on their heads, are said to be Goully monuments. This 
might be reckoned partly confirmatory of the tradition. 

This account of the Koliea having come from the Ballaghaut and 
Mhadeo hills, is certainly quite tlie reverse of what might have been 
expected. It was natural to suppose that they had migrated from 
the northward, as the tract of country occupied by them is bounded 
both on the western and northern sides by districts in which the Ko- 
ly population is numerous, and it is quite evident that those Kolies 
have advanced from the northward, it is to be remarked, that the 
Mhadeo Koly holds little or no intercourse with the other tribes in 
the adjoining districts. They are considered a more pure and re- 
spectable class of people. The Koonbies in the Jooncre districts 
drink water from the hands of a Koly, and will also eat food pre- 
pared by them. The few Koonbies in the Kotool and Rajoor dis- 
tricts will do the same, hut I believe they have some scruples on this 
score. However the Koonbies in Maldesh 4vill not partake of water 
or food from the Mhadeo Kolies in that part of the country ; this is 
said to be in consequence of the vicinity of the other tribes of im- 
pure Kolies ill (he Nasaik and Wundiadory districts, and in the At- 
taveesy. If a Kooiihy has been working for a Koly in Maldesh he 
will receive rice or flour from tlie Koly, and prepare his own victuals. 
Tradition says, that Bboregur, Phoolgown, &:c. in the Ghorenahir, 
were the first villages established by the Mhadeo Kolies, and the in- 
ference we are to draw from this is, that they gradually advanced 
northward, to which is to be added the tradition of their having at- 
tacked and exterminated the Sombatta and Gursee inhabitants of 
Maldesh. Another circumstance that would tend to corroborate the 
tradition of the Kolies having come from the eastward is, that in for- 
mer times all ceremonies connected with their marriages and births 
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and funeral obsequies, were conducted by Uie Rawoul Goossynes of 
the Linggaiet persuasion. We .know that the people of the Balla- 
ghaut are staunch worshippers of' the Ling of Mhadeo, arid these 
priests may have accompanied the Kolies in their journey to occupy 
the valleys of the jvesterft Ghauts. When the Peshwa attained su- 
premacy in the Government at Poona, some Brahmans intruded them- 
selves among the Koly habitations ; these have completely usurped 
the duties and emoluments of the Rawouls f6r these seventy or eigh- 
ty years past. ^ The descendants of some of the Rawouls are settled 
at Chauss and Munchur. 

During the wars ctirried on in the Dukhun while the Bhamuny dy- 
nasty of kings reigned, also by the Nizam Shawhy kings of Ahmed- 
nuggur, and subsequently by the Emperors of Delhi in re-establishing 
their authority over the Dukhun, the Kolies being a poor people, and 
occupying a strong country, very possibly did not suffer so much from 
an invading force, or from the governors of provinces, as the inhabi- 
tants of the open country. 

It is said that, with the view of preserving order among the Koly in- 
habitants, one of the kings of Beder established a local police in 
each of the fifty-two valleys. A Naik and a certain number of Ko- 
lies were nominated for this duty, and the Bawun (fifty-two) Choury 
at Joonere was fixed on as the head quarters of the police establish- 
ment ; the Naiks were styled Sirdars, and several of them had the 
title of Munsubdar conferred upon them. A Mahomedan styled 
Munsubdar was placed in charge of the police, as a General Super- 
intendent or Sir Naik (Chief Naik). However, some time after this, 
the Kolies, from some unknown cause, became very discontented, 
and they assembled to the number of many thousands for the purpose 
of demanding redress of their grievances from the king, who was 
passing in the vicinity of Ekdurrah near the Puttah fort, south and 
close to the Balleshwur hill%.^ But, as there was no person of ac- 
knowledged ability or experience among the Naiks whom they could 
implicitly intrust and depute to the court as their agent to get their 
affairs satisfactorily adjusted, all seemed to agree that none of them 
could fulfil the duty so effectually as a poor Koly laborer surnamed 
Pauperah, who was in the employ of the Awary Patell of Khirlay, 
and who was noted for his intelligence and sagacity. He was conse- 
quently requested to act as their chief and representative on the oc- 
casion, on which account he was presented with new clothes and 

* There has been no Mahomedan Sir Naik for these 120 years. Mahomed 
Lettief was the last. 
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siibh few necessaries as his new situation demanded, and all the Ko>* 
lies cii|Taged to obe>Jiira. Tbepnegotialions did not terminate favor- 
ably for the Kolies, for ^le Prince gave orders shortly afterwards to 
attack them, to convince them of his beij^g dissatisiied with their 
proceedings. However, Pauperah, by his great activity and vigilance, 
continued for a series of years to defy the king’s troops, and prevent- 
ed them gaining any advjantage over the Kolies and sd Qpinpletely 
disgusted the officers of the royal army by ^lisleading and coun- 
teracting all their attempts and plans to punish the rebels, that the 
king ordered the troops to be withdrawn from the hilly country. 

The Kolies, having for such a length of tim^been engaged in hos- 
tilities in defending themselves from the attacks of the royal army, 
and finding nothing to occupy their attention at home, after hostili- 
ties had ceased, were allured to plunder the people who inhabited 
the Maldesh, lying between the B^joor district and Trimbuck. The 
inhabitants of this tract, Gursees, Sombatties, &c. were attacked and 
driven away, and the country left desolate. However, it is said that 
Pauperah subsequently settled for some time at the village of Mookny, 
near the Tullghaut, where he erected a small mud fort. Having one 
day proceeded to pay his devotions at the shrine of the deity at 
Peemry, he met five Koly fukeers ; one of these, placing his hand on 
Pauperali’s head, bestowed his blessing on him, and said/^ Go down 
to the Konkun, take possession of Jowair, and set yourself on tlte 
Gaddy ♦ there.” The Koly replied, that it could not be his destiny 
to be ever elevated so high ; besides a Warlcy Raja occupied Jowair. 
The .saint remarked, that what proceeded from his lips would be re- 
alized. Pauperah assembled a body of Kolies and proceeded norlli- 
ward and descended into the iittaveessy ; tliti counlry around Feint 
and Dhiirumpoor acknowledged him as their master. From this 
time he was saluted by his followers as Raja Mooknykur, and the 
term Mookny has been continued as th0 surname of the family ever 
since. It is said that Raja Mookny paid a visit to Goozerat, and 
that he prolonged his stay in Kattywar for seven years, at the termi- 
nation of which period he proceeded to Jowair, and asked the War- 
ley Raja to give him as much land as the hide of a bullock could 
embrace. The Warley Raja, seeing it would be impolitic on his 
part to oiTer resistance to a person of such power and influence, gave 
his consent to the proposal. The hide was cut into vqry fine shreds 
or strips, and when all were united and extended along the ground, 
the Wigrley Raja saw his small fort and dwelling embraced within the 


A scat of honor, a throne. 
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space fixed upon by Raja Mookny. The Warley Raja much disheart- 
ened, remarked, as^you have included my dwelling in the pfrt you 
mean to occupy, it is incumbent on you to give me some place to re- 
side in.” Gumbeerguf and the surrounding pergunnah were given to 
the Wnrley Raja, where his descendants continue to reside. 

The King of Beder had been encamped some lime at Gungapoor, 
near Naseik,when fourteen different Rajas repaired to Gungapoor to 
pay their homage to the Prince. It is related that the Mahomedan 
Prince ordered a sumptuous entertainment to be prepared for these 
Rajas, but all of them, with the exception of Raja Mookny of Jo- 
wair, declined sitting down, as they were Hindoos. The Jowair 
Raja endeavoured to remonstrate with some of them, remarking that 
although the King was a Mussulman, he was their master. The King 
was much gratified with the Jowair Raja's conduct, and ordered the 
covers to be removed from off thedrays. To the great astonishment 
of all present, the dishes which were composed of various descrip- 
tions of meat had been miraculously converted into bunches of beau- 
tiful white Jessamine flowers. The Jowair Raja bad the title of 
Patung Shaw conferred upon him, and he was presented with dress- 
es and seals of office, and sunnuds or commissions were grunted to 
him, by which he was permitted to retain possession of twenty-two 
forts, and a country yielding nine lacs of rupees of revenue. The 
Kolies mention that, while Pauperah was in the employ of the Patell 
of Khirlay, a Naikwarry sepoy from Ankolla, who had been to Khir- 
lay on duty, asked the Patell to allow his servant Pauperah to convey 
some things belonging to him to Ankolla; during the heat of the day 
both lay down to rest themselves in the shade of a tree; the sepoy 
fell asleep, and when h^ awoke, he observed Pauperah was sound a- 
sleep, and a very large snake bending over liim with his hood expand- 
ed ; on seeing the sepoy move, the snake went off. When the Patell 
heard of this circumstance, lie altered his conduct to his servant ; he 
treated him much more kindly and they eat their meals together ; and 
when it suited him, he told Pauperah, if he was ever particularly for- 
tunate in this world, and if the umbrella of royalty ever shaded his 
brow, be hoped he would not forget his old friends. Eventually, 
Raja Mookny nominated the Patell Awary to the patellship of the 
village of Mookny, and constituted him the chief manager of his do- 
mestic affairs; and his descendants are still settled at Jowair, Owing 
to a quarrel that took place between some members of the Raja’s 
family about the year 1760} which led to a reference being made to 
the Peshwa at Poona, the Peshwa’s Government continued to inter- 
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fere with tlie Jowair affairs until about 1766, when the Raja was de- 
prived of the greater |)art of his country ; at present he has only eigh- 
ty-three villages, and many oflliese are very sinall. His income last 
year was estimated at ten thousand rupees; of this sum six thousand 
were realized by the customs (transit niid'excisc duties) within his 
domain, and the rest was land revenue. Jowair !s under the Collec- 
lor and Magistrate of the Northern Konkun. ^ 

For a period of several generations the eldest of the faiflily of the 
Kherig clan, a member of the Wanukpall Kool, held the Sir Naik- 
ship or chief rank among the Kolies, and was the principal author- 
ity under whom the members of the Goturar^ adjusted their civil 
and religious affairs. The Kolies speak of a very great innovation 
havinrr been introduced in the mode of collecting the revenue of the 
Koiy villages, that in some places their fields were minutely measur- 
ed, and the value of each Axed, and many other matters investigat- 
ed, all of which led to much oppression among them, and they re- 
solved oil resisting the establishment of the new system. There can 
be little doubt but that this tradition either alludes to the measures of 
reform that were introduced about two hundred and twenty years ago, 
throughout the kingdom of Ahmednuggur by that able and celebra- 
ed financier, Muilik (Jmber, or to the financial system of the famous 
Todur Mull, which was established in several parts of the Dukhun 
by the Emperor Shaw Jehan. The Kuly Sir Naik, Klieiiy, and all 
of his clan, with many other influential Naiks, thought the time fa- 
vorable to make nii eflbrt to throw off the Mahomedan yoke. We 
know that much dissension reigned among the Mahomedans of tlie 
Dukhun at the above period, but the Kolies were dreadfully punish- 
ed for their temerity. Tho Miisalinans wi^re highly indignant and 
enraged at the Kolies conspiring not only to resist and thwart the or- 
ders of their rulers, but to endeavour to establish their own iudepcii- 
dence, or to transfer their allegiance 40 a person of Hindoo origin. 
The insurrection took place during the reign of the Emperor Shaw 
Jehan, and the Kolies may have wished to transfer their allegiance 
to young Sivajcc. An army was marched into the hilly country, and 
the iiihabitanls were slaughtered wherever the troops could overtake 
them ; the Sir Naik and his kinsmen of the Klieng clan were anni- 
hilated ; all the hill forts were thoroughly repaired, and a large body 
of troops left to garrison each for the purpose of controlling the Ko- 
lies more effectually, and with the view of making a Inore lasting im>- 
pression on them. All of those that had been appreheiided were 
executed, and their heads heaped together, and a platform built over 
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them at Joonere. The place known by the name of the Kalachuboot- 
ra is said to be the identical spot^ After the recollection of this dis- 
turbance had passed away, Zoomajee Bhokkur, the Naik of Peeple- 
gown, Mhur Khora, wished to get the people to elect him their Sir 
Naik, and he was also desirous to obtain the approval of the Gov- 
ernment authority for his assuming it. To secure the favor of the 
latter, he reported that the rebels in the fort of Koary had a singu- 
larly hancfsome horse of a noble breed in their possesison, which he 
would try to capture for the Emperor, provided he could be furnish- 
ed with a supply of money from the royal treasury. A large sum 
was sent to the Koly .Naik, Zoomajee Bhokkur, who assembled the 
Naiks of the fifty Mawils with their retainers, and all of them march- 
ed and enirrounded the fort. A year and upward having elapsed, 
and there being no prospect of obtaining pvossession of the horse, the 
Kolies were told that they were such a faithless and extravagant set 
of people that they could not be depended on, and unless they cap- 
tured the fort in less than one month, a number of the Naiks and 
followers should be put to death in a very disgraceful maiiiier. This 
threat frightened the Kolies, numbers of them /led to the jungles dur- 
ing the night, and only the Naiks of twenty-two Mawils and their 
followers remained with Bhokkur, who gave his people orders to pre- 
pare their ladders, determined to try to capture the fort, and die in 
the attempt, rather than submit to be disgraced. Bhokkur and his 
confidential friend Bhoirjee Istah, disguising themselves as Dheres 
(sellers of firewood), aascendedthe fort, and succeeded in bribing one 
of the garrison to assist them. At the appointed time this man drew 
up the ladder and secured it at the top, but when the Kolies reached 
the place where they werf to begin to ascend by the ladder they dis- 
covered it was four or five cubits short. Bhokkur now despaired of 
succeeding, but Istah cheered him on, and remarked that they both 
together measured much mor^j,n height than the extent of the vacant 
space ; we shall manage it between us, do you get up on my should- 
er, and a third person can reach the ladder from off your back.’’ 
They soon lengthened it, and seventy or eighty of them ascended 
to the hill, attacked and overpowered the guards, and were moving 
off with their prize, when an officer, satisfied that to obtain posses- 
sion of the horse was the cause of the fort being captured, fired and 
killed the beast on the spot. One of the Mahomedan Princes, being 
in the vicinity, expressed his great approbation, of Bhokkur’s daring 
spirit, and gave orders for his being brought to court, that he might 
be rewarded for his services. It is said that^ owing to an accident 
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that had befallen Bhokbur, which had much disfigured his face, he 
was most anxious tc^jivoid making Jiis appearance at court, and that 
he dressed out a friend his,* and despatched him with directions to 
say that he was Zoomajee Biipkkur. The deception was detectedi 
and Zoomajee was obliged to attend himself. JIVhen he was intro- 
duced to the Prince, one of the attendant^ placed a shield filled with 
as many gold mohurs as he could carry away with him on theNaik’s 
head. Zoomajee had tlie title of Munsubdaj^ conferred upon him. 
Moreover, it is stated that he built a large house at Joonere, under 
which he had a subterraneous passage or cellar. The tradition main- 
tains that all the riches that Zoomajee * secured at Koary, and his 
present of gold mohurs, were lodged in this underground vault, and 
that it remains there to the present time. 

Shortly after the death of Raja Shahoo, when the Mahratta power 
was in its plenitude, under th^ management of the Peshwa Bal- 
lajee Bnjeerow, the Poona Government was anxious to obtain pos- 
session of all the hill forts in the Syhadry range. TheKolies of the 
Kotool and Rajoor Dangs were urged to capture the fort of Trim- 
buk. The clans of Kharny and Bhauggrah took the lead in this 
expedition, and, by the able assistance of the five brothers of the 
Puttykur family, who were all distinguished soldiers, noted for their 
great activity and gallantry, as well as their singular dexterity in 
climbing up rocky hills that were inaccessible to most men, they 
secured the friendship of the hereditary Kolies, the guardians of the 
approaches to the Trimbuk hill, and they bribed a servant belong- 
ing to the Killadar ; then having sacrificed a sheep to secure the 
favor of the tutelary spirit of the hiil, and by means of their rope-lad- 
ders, five hundred of them ascended to the* top of. the rock, form- 
ing the scarp on the western side, and, without being discovered, 
they obtained possession of the summit of the fort, upon which they 
blew their horns for the information^f the Mogul garrison ; these 
were completely surprised, a few only attempted resistance, others 

* U is the general belief Uiat whoever attempted to descend into the cellar 
was destroyed. Some fifty years ago, Diissajee Bhokkur (who was killed at 
Hursah) had a son whose name was Zoomajee ] after his father’s death, and 
when he was about twelve years of age, it occurred to several of the friends of 
the family that it must have been intended that this boy Zoomajee should suc- 
ceed to his liUccstory and namesake’s treasures, and that if he would exert 
himself to obtain the property by descending into the cellar Tie would undoubt- 
edly secure it. The poor boy was persuaded to try his luck by entering the 
vault, bathe never returned to relate what he had encountered ; there can be 
little doubt but that the mephitic air destroyed him. 
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ran about willi grass in their mouths enUeating for quarter, while 
others more frightened tried to, lower themsdves over the preci- 
pices, and such as were not killed were sadly mangled. Pre- 
vious to approaching, the fort, some of the Kolies doubting the 
possibility of escalading* the place, two of the Puttykura volun- 
teered to prove*with what^facility it could be done. They started 
and returneddn a few hours with the Killadar’s silver hooka, to con- 
vince the Kolies of the ease with which it might be seized. The 
Peshwa sent the Kolies forty thousand rupees to defray their ex- 
penses. The eldest of the Puttykurs was presented with a pa- 
lankeen. KheroojeoNaik was presented with a palankeen, and the 
village of Barree was conferred on him in cuam (freehold) to sup- 
port bis dignity. Khcroojee’s descendants continue to hold this vil- 
lage in enam under the British Government. Tlic Peshwa now ex- 
pressed a wish to obtain possession of the forts of Kulliirgur, Rut- 
tungur, A Hung and Kooning, that belonged to the Koly llnja of Jo- 
wair. The same Naiks that captured Trimbuk commenced opera- 
tions against Ruttungur ; the Jowair Raja and his family were at 
the time on this hill, but (he Kolies being acquainted with one of the 
Musalmnn Jemadars of the for(, whose family was residing in one 
of their villages, they got him to fix the rope * ladders for them on 
the hill, and two hundred of them ascended to the top, but they liad 
to fight a tough battle with the garrison before the latter surrendered. 
Including the loss on both sides, there were two hundred men killed 
and wounded. The Kolies got possession of the other forts also, and 
the Peshwa sent them thirty thousand rupees to pay their expenses ; 
and Yemajee Naik Bhauggrah of Sakurvary was presented with a 
palankeen, and the village of Sakurvar^ conferred in cnam on him; 
his descendants possess it now. 

The circumstances of so many of the KoJy inhabitants being either 
employed on the hill forts, or ta^uard the approaches leading to them, 
gave the relatives of these people many opportunities of negotia- 
ting for the surrender of the forts to an enemy approaching to at- 
tack them, for the Kolies acted frequently a very treacherous part on 
such emergencies. At the time of the struggle between the Mahrat- 
tas and the Mahomedans for supremacy in the Dukhun, and especi- 
ally during the decline of power of the latter, and the factious and 


* The ladders are made of tlie roots of the creepers Marr YelltiJi and Vro- 
tap ijrlluh ; these arc twisted together, and at every cubit or so, a piece of tim- 
ber IS fastened, to be used as a step. 
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unsettled times of Kaghtiha Dada, it was not unusual to hear of the 
Kolies^tendering pq^cssion ofoa hill fort for « bribe to a different 
parly to that which had advanced them money to capture it, while the 
place continued in the hands the Kolie^ ; tfnd, previous to their 
handing it over to the highest bidder, they wou4d carry off all the 
grain liint might be stored in the grnuariee. 

Ill the year 17G0, upon the occasion of the death of IfteiojeeNaik 
Baurnluy of Bhoregur, one of the Koly Naiks,«who retained the rank 
of Miuisubdur, whicli had been conferred upon one of his ancestors 
by the Mahomedan kings of Beder, Jowjec Naik his son, then doing 
duty at Joonere, applied to the Soobadar of thS province to get him 
nominated by the Peahvva to the situation vacant by his father’s death 
and to allow him to assume charge of the freehold lands, and e- 
inoluinenls that lie had enjoyed. Jowjee Baumiay in person was a 
slight figure, and about the middle size, with a fair complexion ; lie 
was very active and intelligent, and possessed a bold, restless and cii- 
terprizing spirit, very ambitious, of irregular habits, and conniving 
frequently at his friends committing robberies in different parts of the 
country, wJiile he was employed in the pay of Government, before 
and after his father’s death. 

Jowjee Baumiay was not much liked by the people in authority at 
Joonere, esperiaily by the family of the Sawunts, and these persons 
pressed the Soobadar to reject Jowjee’s claim, and as he did not re- 
ceive any reply to his petition, be felt much mortified, and disgust- 
ed with the conduct of the Soobadar, and consequently quitted the 
place and retired to his village, with the determination of busying 
himself with agricultural pursuits. But after a lapse of a few years 
his farming tpeculalions proveTl unsuccessful* chiefly owing to his im- 
]iiovident habits ; he consequently had no wish to discharge his dues 
to Government. It was very well known that the numerous robber- 
ies that were coinmitted in different park of the country at this pe- 
riod were chiefly perpetrated by Jowjee Naik’s partisans ; and tlie 
Soobadar, fearing a serious disturbance would take place if Baum- 
lay was allowed to remain in the jungles, deputed three ^aiks 
for the purpose of explaining iriaiters to him, and to prevail on him to 
return to his duty at Joonere. He was reluctantly persuaded to a- 
dopt their advice, and to accompany them. Jowjee was much thwart- 
ed in his expectations at Joonere and became greatly .discontented. 
A year had scarcely elapsed from his return, when the Sawunts and 
Sindhys communicated privately to the Soobadar their opinion of 
Baumiay, stating that he was an unsettled, intriguing, and dangerous 
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person, nnd that it was his dependants that committed all the rob- 
beries that took placb, and the oftly efIOectual mode of checking such 
irregularities would be to destroy the root of the evil, and this 
could be effected jn lio oilier way tharf by imprisoning Jowjee Baum- 
lay, and makingr an* example of him. If instead of making a severe 
example of him, they advanced him in the service and invested him 
with the fille of Munsubdar, nnd conferred .'ands on him in freehold 
gift, that he would be*rcndered all powerful, and would not rest till 
he succeeded tn destroying all those who discharged their duty w'ith 
fidelity to Government, and had opposed his advancement. The 
Soobadar was much perplexed with regard to the measures to be pur- 
sued towards such a very intractable and insubordinate character, 
when he was waited on by four staunch friends (one of them a 
Brahmun) of Jowjee's, who had become acquainted with thv* 
advice his enemies had been insCilling into the Soobadar’s cars. 
These men pledged themselves in the most solemn manner as securi- 
ties for his good behaviour, entreating that his life might not be en- 
dangered on account of the false accusations of his enemies. 

About this time two of the Soobadar’s officers (Brahmuns) were 
preparing to join the Peshwa’s army in the Konkun, when they 
were wailed on by a Brahmun, who had a great antipathy to Jowjee, 
and had been plotting his destruction; he informed these two men 
in confidence what his plans were, and requested them to commu- 
nicate them to the Beeny Walla or Quarter Master General of the 
Mabratta army, who would finally arrange matters ; he further men- 
tioned that he intended to follow in a few days, and that be would 
contrive to bring Baiiralay with him. One day, when one of the 
Juonere officers was settling with the Beeny Walla (also a Brahmun) 
how it would be most advisable to dispose of Baumlay, one of Jow- 
jee’s emissaries overheard them, and immediately proceeded with 
all speed to communicate toTiini his danger, and convinced him that 
their object was to deceive him, when they pressed him to join the 
army with his Kolies. They had determined to persuade him and 
his Kolies that their services would be required in the attack of the 
Seedd'ie of J'lngeera, and under this pretext they were to embark 
Jowjee and his friends, and when the vessel was out some distance 
at sea, they proposed to sink her. The instant Jowjee learned the 
particulars of this plot against his life, he fled again to the jungles 
(Ranburry), being satisfied that if he continued longer at Joonere 
he would be assassinated. To protect himself against the attacks 
of his enemies, and to force the Government to comply with bis 
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wishes, he began to assemble his followers for the purpose of levy- 
ing contributions the yihabhants, and to plunder travellers. 

When the Joonere So()|badar heard that Jowjee had again fled to 
the jungles, he lost no time in detaching a [^rtyiof Sibundies to seize 
his family, which they succeeded in doing, and brought them to 
Joonere, where they were placed in conlinement. The trooj)s in 
pursuit of Jowjee pressed him closely, and rather than eSae^erate the 
Soobadar too much, and thinking it might* be of service to his 
family to remain quiet for some time, he quilted tbe district and 
went to Candeish. After some time had elapsed, he determined to 
send some of his kinsmen to the Joonere juifgles to gain some in- 
telligence of his family. Accordingly seven Kolies set out secretly 
for their homes to pick up information for their Naik, and learn 
something regarding their own families. Of this party were two 
brothers of Jowjee, Dadajee and Soorajee Baumlay. The seven 
friends had arrived within a few coss of Joonere, when they un- 
luckily encountered Rainjee Sawunt, who was employed with a 
detachment to capture Jowjee Baumlay. Sawunt seized the seven 
Kolies, and sent them prisoners to Joonere. The people in au- 
thority wishing to separate the brothers, Soorajee Baumlay was im- 
prisoned in Hursh, and Dadajee and the other live Kolies in the 
fori of Chaound. When Jowjee was informed of his friends having 
been seized and thrown into prison, he immediately advanced to the 
banks of the Mool river in the Kolool district, where he remained 
concealed, but exerted his best endeavours to rouse his friends to 
use their influence to obtain the release of his family and those that 
had been seized by Sawunt. As Jowjee was persecuted by the 
Sawunt family, he watched dvery opportunfly of striking a blow at 
either of the brothers, for he had discovered that the Sawunts were 
urging the Soobadar to put his own brothers, who were confined 
in the hill forts, to death. The Soobadar, at length, gave his 
consent to tbe Koly prisoners being tied up in leather bags and 
thrown over the most precipitous part of the hill ; the order was 
punctually carried into execution, except in the case of Soorajee 
Baumlay and his cousin, both of whom solicited with the most 
earnest importunity that they might not be tied up in leather bags ; 
they asked that swords might be presented to each of them, 
that after they hud employed themselves some time fencing, and be- 
come fully excited, they would leap over the precipice of their own 
accord. The demand could not, they were told, be complied with, as 
it was uncertain whui persons placed in such desperate circumstances 
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would be tempted to do, were they armed ivitli swords. However, 
they were supplied with two stfeka, ^aiid thevpoor fellows amused 
themselves playing at single stick until tl^^y became heated, when 
one after the other sprnnp^ down the tiemendous precipice, and both 
were dashed to pieces at the bottom. It was some time before Jow- 
jee recovered from ihc grief and melancholy by which the in* 
telligenco overwhelmed him. His great friends Dewjee Bhauggruh 
and Dliarrow Sablnh consoled him with the hope of their getting 
his family restcred to him. They accordingly went to Joonere, and 
became securities for Jowjee’s family, and had them set at liberty ; 
both of these KoJy Naiks engaged to prevail on Jowjee to return to 
his duty at Joonere, but, owing to the impatience of the authoiities 
there, and Jowjee’ s being much exasperated, and liaving no coii- 
hdeiice in their failh, there was little prospect of his remaining quiet. 
It was discovered that Jowjee was. in the habit of frequently visiting 
Dewjee Bbauggrah, and the Joonere people sent a party of liorbcnicn 
to watch his movements, and, if possible, to capture him; but the 
horsemen failed in their attempt, seized Bhaiiggrah and took liiiii a 
prisoner to Joonere. Jowjee was now on the alert again, and, 
having assembled some of his followers, moved in the direction of 
Kullumbaie, where he learned that one of the Sawuiits had e^rected 
a small wooden building on the boundary between Pokry and Kul- 
lumbaie, and was occupied with a celebrated (Joossyne in rendering 
himself invulnerable by means of the Goossyne’s incantations. Jovv- 
jee was determined to avail himself of the circumstance, aud instant- 
ly proceeded to the spot and attacked Sawunt and the Goossyne, and 
put them both to death. Raja Sawunt more enraged than ever witli 
Baumlay when he heard' of his brother's death, went immediately to 
Poona, and represented at court the disturbed state of the Joonere dis- 
trict, and declared that there would be no peace while Jowjee Baum- 
lay remained at large. The Foum a Government, inconsequence, placed 
five or six hundred men at Raja Sawunt’s disposal, for the purpose 
of apprehending Baumlay. When Raja Sawunt reached Joonere 
and commence<l operations against Jowjee, the latter retired to some 
distance, and then informed his followers that the most prudent plan 
would be for them to disperse, while Sawunt could employ so many 
men in pursuit of them. They consequently separated for the time, 
and Jowjee retained twelve of his most active, tried and confidential, 
friends with him. With these he secretly resolved on striking a dead- 
ly blow at Raja Sawunt. He got his friends and emissaries to 
spread such reports through the country as suited his purpose. Raja 
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Sawunt divided his forc^into several detachments, and they frequent- 
ly scoi^red the jiin^s, Jovrjq^VuAial haunts. • On these occasions, 
they adopted for some lime every -customary precaution to prevent 
surprise at night. Raja Sa#unt was engampled on the Ambygown 
Pathar, and, although by all accounts his seiitridb were very vigilant, 
Jowjee had the ground reconnoitred, and ascertained the spot Sa- 
wunt occupied. At iiydnight he advanced to the pla*ce«ivhere Sa- 
wunt was sleeping, and instantly secured hina The troops were pan- 
ic struck, and hid themselves among the bushes and imravines. Raja 
Sawunt had no reason to hope for any pity or sympathy from his ene- 
my, yet the spirit of parental love roused him in his distressed situa- 
tion to beg and implore of him to spare his son’s life, as he was a boy 
only twelve years old. The terrified lad had concealed himself in a 
bush, but Jowjee vowed vengeance and would spare the life of neither 
father nor son ; both were put lo death, with several of Sawunt’s 
men, who came in the dark to his assistance. The first intimation 
the Sawunt’s family had of this adventure was on the following morn- 
ing, by the arrival of Raja Sawunt’s fine grey mare, which came 
galloping home covered with blood and without her tail. Baumlay, 
much delighted with his success, retreated to the fastness of the Hur- 
rychuiider hilMort. This exploit raised him much in the estimation 
of the Kolies. 

After Raja Sawunt was killed, his eldest son urged Government 
to carry on more vigorous measures for the apprehension of Jowjee 
Baumlay, and suppressing the disturbances among the Kolies. To 
prove how desirous the court of Poona was to punish the rebels, 
young Sawunt had the rank of Soobadar conferred on him, and lie 
was placed in charge of the Joonere district. He proceeded. with 
a reinforcement to take charge of his office, but the accuunts of his 
sudden elevation excited the envy of some of his kinsmen ; one of 
his cousins could not control himself on the occasion, and preferred 
joining Baumlay to acting a subordinate part under his relative. This 
man communicated the state of offairs to Jowjee, and mentioned 
that Sawunt had arrived at Joonere, but as the day was not propiti- 
ous for him to return to his own house, he was putting up with a friend. 
Jowjee always on the alert, repaired in the evening with seven of his 
men to the vicinity of the house occupied by Sawunt ; they saw him 
looking on at a procession that was passing near him ; watching a con- 
venient moment, they rushed upon and killed him. 

Some time previous to this, he met a man who was in the confi- 
dence of Raghoba Dada ; Jowjee persuaded him to represent to 

32 
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Raghoba Dada that he eoold be of great aervice to bia intoreata if 
his highness would only issue hiawdeca to him*,^ 

About this time Nona Phurnavees was very anxious to get Jowjee 
Baiimlay apprehended ; hp sent for thc< Mokaaadar of Joonere, Dad- 
jy Kokatta, and explained hia wishes to him, adding that, as he was 
one of the pensioners of Government, it was his duty to aid in pre- 
serving peace in the country. Dadjy expressed his readiness to af- 
ford assistance, but ha said that, to enable him to succeed against 
such an enterprising and influential person as Baumlay, the Govern- 
ment must Airnish him with two orders* The first to call on him to 
exert his influence with his Koly kinsmen to restore order in the 
country, and authorising him to offer any of the discontented Naika 
to get their affairs adjusted by representing their grievances to the 
court at Poona, which would shew that he had snfiicient interest to 
obtain justice for them, provided their claims would appear satisfac- 
tory. The second was to be an order authorising him to destroy 
Jowjee Baumlay, if he could in any way contrive to entrap him. 
Kokatta was furnished with the necessary documents to assist him in 
executing the villanous plot he had in contemplation. A few days 
dflerwnrds, Kokatta and his three sons accidentally encountered Jow- 
jee Baumlay with a few followers in the jungle of Muddossy, in the 
Ghoreiiahir. It occurred to Kokatta to try if he had any chance of 
gaining Jowjee’s confidence, and he accordingly joined him ; both 
himaelf and his sons talked in a grumbling, disaffected manner to 
Baumlay’s people, and seemed to sympathize with them, regreiting 
that none of Jowjee's friends had shown more zeal in his behalf in 
petitioning Government to investigate the subject of his grievances. 
After they had been sitting some time conversing together, Haum- 
iay proposed to go to the river to bathe. Kokatta took off his clothes, 
and hung his Jholna (bag used by natives for keeping betel-nut, &c.) 
on the branch of a tree. One of Baumlay’s people near the spot had 
the curiosity to peep into the Jholna, in which he saw acme papera 
with the impreasion of the Government seal. He took one of them 
out, and as Jowjee’s man of businesa, a Mahratia, besides his cousin 
Black Baumlay, were near, they read the paper, and discovered that 
it was the order authorising Kokatta to put Baumlay to death. They 
replaced the paper in the bag, and availed themselvea of the first op- 
portunity to cominuiHcate to Jowjee the very fortunate discovery they 
had made. Jowjee, in hia usual firm and decided manner, said this 
information confirms me in the suspicion I had of these villains. We 
shall easily forestall them, by treating them in the manner they in- 
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tended to treat ua." VKfaen they were asleep at night, tlie father and 
three sons were congpquenlly |pit to death. 

When a few weeks had elapsed, Raghoba Dada sent Jowjee Beum- 
lay some letters desiring him^to capture the hill-forts, and prove his 
zeal and capability of serving the Sirkar. )owjefthad for a long time 
been ambitious of carrying on operations on an extended scale, but 
he wanted to be patronized by some person in authorityno jndiioe the 
Kolies to join him. ftaghoba Dada's ordev were therefore hailed 
with joy by these people. Twenty-one Naiks joiiysd Jowjee with 
their adherents ; they lost no lime in descending into the Konkun, 
and captured the hill-fort of Sidghur. Th# commandant of the 
fort had a fine gold bangle, which Jowjee deprived him of, and placed 
it on his own wrist. The fort of Bhyreghur was attacked and cap- 
tured in a few days, and the fort of Kotia was also soon mastered by 
Jowjee ; jnst as Kotta had aurregdered, a detachment from Joonere 
descended the Ghauts to raise the siege. Jowjee, with his usual ac- 
tivity, advanced on this detachment, attacked and put it almost im- 
mediately to flight. Jowjee had captured the fort of Gorekha, when 
he was informed, by one of his staunch friends, of a plan of Dewjee 
Sawunt's to assassinate him. Sawunt had engaged eight Berdura 
(who greatly resemble the Ramoossies) to put him to death. Jow- 
jee’s vigilance, and the zeal and fidelily of his followers prevented the 
assassins succeeding in their attempt on his life. 

Jowjee, having been so very successful below in the Konkun, de- 
termined on trying what he could eflect above the Ghauts ; he sur- 
rounded the fort of Ruitunghur, and, having threatened the Havil- 
dar Govindrow Khary, he offered him, through a friend, six thou- 
sand rupees if he would surrdtider the placed the garrison got alarm- 
ed, and the gates were opened for Jowjee’s men. Allung was cap- 
tured, and Muddungur surrendered. Nana Phiirnavees, who was su- 
preme at Poona, vowed vengeance agakist Baumlay and declared he 
would have him blown from a gun the instant he was caught. A de- 
tachment from Poona arrived to retake the forts, Jowjee was in the 
Konkun at the time, but ascended the Ghauts, and commenced skir- 
mishing with the Poona detachment which suffered some loss. Ano- 
ther detachment advanced from the Konkun, commanded by Ghore-* 
bollay, and Jowjee skirmished with it while advancing. As Jowjee 
was now gelling surrounded by the Government troQps, he inform- 
ed Dada Saheb (Raghoba) that he had captured a number of iho 
forts, but, as the Poona Government had sent troops to retake them, 
he hoped he would receive some coders and absistauce from him ; all 
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he received were letters from Dada Saheb extolling hisservicesy and 
exhorting him to cont,inue active and^zealous in this cause; he sent a 
few things to present to those who had been most active, and proved 
themselves most useful in assisting him ; he added that the English 
had abandoned thfir original plan, but he did not mind this — he 
finished by telling Jowjee not to despair. As Jowjee had greatly ex- 
cited Nai^p Phurnaveea* wrath against him on account of his having 
tried to favor Raghobt^'s cause, he was now anxious to secure the 
friendship of s^tne persons of rank and influence that could protect 
him from the minister's vengeance. > Jowjee was on this account 
more desirous of holding the forts until he could obtain safe and se- 
cure terms for himself and his followers ; he sent two of his friends 
to Dhondoo IVfhadeo, the agent of the Soobadar of Nassik, to ask 
him to give him his advice and assistance ; and Bhauggrah, the Fa- 
tell of Miillarpoor, who was a gregt friend of his own was applied 
to on this occasion, as Bhauggrah was a horseman in Tookajee Hol- 
kur’s army, and a favorite of Holkar's. In the mean time, Ghore- 
bollay was exerting himself to seize Baumlay, and capture the forts. 
On one occasion Jowjee was seen ascending the Rultunghur fort, 
and Ghorebollay ordered all his men to advance round the hill to 
stop all communication with the fort, and to prevent any person es- 
caping; sometime after it became dark Jowjee descended the bill by 
himself, and, notwithstanding every precaution had been taken, he 
proceeded to join some of his friends on an adjoining hill ; and 
Ghorebollay, to his great astonishment, heard two days afterwards 
that Jowjee had gone off to the northward, levying contributions, 
and plundering and burning the villages that refused him supplies. 
Ghorebollay was in the habit of seveiely chastising the Kolies for 
not shewing greater zeal and activity in aiding the troops. It ap- 
pearing doubtful whether Ghorebollay would succeed in recover- 
ing the hill-forts, or in capturing Jowjee Baumlay, Government 
assented to settling the Koly disturbance by negotiating with Baum- 
lay for the surrender of the forts. Dhondoo Mhadeo sent a con- 
ftdential message to Jowjee, recommending him to continue quiet, 
and, if possible, to join Tookajee Uolkuf’s army, to surrender the 
forts to him, and that this would enable him to obtain favorable 
terms hereafter, but that he durst not mention the name of Baumlay 
to Nana Pbiirqavees at present, as he seemed fully resolved on pun- 
ishing all the rebels, but particularly Jowjee Naik. Jowjee made 
up his mind to follow Dhondoo Mhadeo's advice; he joined Holkur, 
wliu readily promised to speak to Nana Phurnavees in his behalf, 



which h« did, and auggested that Jowjee should bd directed to 
assemble a body of Holies, and jojn the army before the fort of Lo- 
ghur. * The Kolies*joined tbi army, and Jowjee waa called upon to 
exert himself now in the causae of Government^; he had some capital 
rocket men, and advancing one of these nlfen to f favorable position, 
he pointed out to him the direction in which he* was to fire bis 
rocket. Most fortunately, one of the rockets fell amopg some pow- 
der, near the door orthe magazine on the hill, whichTcaused an 
awful explosion, and obliged the garrison to surrender. Jowjee was 
so delighted with the man’s skill, that he took his golden bangle off 
his wrist, and placed it on the rocket man’s. • 

Holkur, it is supposed, had been in the habit of secretly provid- 
ing Baumlay with ammunition and stores, to give him a better op- 
portunity of annoying the Government, to serve his own ends. At 
the time when Holkur quitted Poona for Hindoostan, Jowjee ac- 
companied him to Chandore, where he remained till Dhondoo Mha- 
deo had obtained an act of oblivion for him from Nana Phurnavees. 
It was represented to Government that the best policy would be to 
conciliate Jowjee and retain him in the interest of Government, by 
giving him a permanent appointment, as it seemed a most desirable 
and important measure to preserve order in the hilly country, and 
as no one seemed better calculated for controlling the Holy Naiks 
in the Rajoor district than Jowjee Baumlay. It was ultimately de- 
termined that a new Soobah should be established at Rajoor, under 
the designation of the Rajoor Soobah ; the forty villages of that 
district, twenty-two of Malldesh, and in the Konkun sixty villages 
of the Sakoorly district, twelve of the Bary Ajnoop, and sixteen of 
the Jurry Seroerssy districta, constituted 4he new Soobah. The 
Soobadar was to collect the revenue, and pay the men employed in 
the hill-forts, as well as the other Police of the district ; the revenue 
of the Soobah was not always sufficwnt to cover the expenditure, 
four or five thousand rupees were almost annually drawn from the 
perguniiahs of Sinniir or Sungumnair. The Soobadar in his ma- 
gisterial character had only authority to punish Holies guilty of 
theft and concerned in gang robberies, but this was equivalent to 
the power of life and death, for the punishment inflicted was chop- 
ping off their feet or hands, and in consequence they frequently 
bled to death, as their friends were afraid to approach near,> until it 
was too late to afford them necessary assistance. 

Jowjee Baumlay was nominated Naik Munsubdar of the Rajoor 
Soobah, and sixty men placed immediately under him ; a portion of 
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ihese^had the rank o( Naike, the rest were ^poyi. They did twelve 
months' duty for eleven months' jpsy^ ; one moi^h’s pay was deduct- 
ed on account of Durbar khurch or court expe'naea ; they received 
one or two rupees on, advance of pay every month, and their account 
was settled every s(x months, or once a year. Jowjee had the village 
of Takeed in Malldesh, worth eight hundred and fifty rupees annu- 
ally conferred on him in Jahageer, and he received additional pay 
yearly, five hundred rupees, jn all thirteen hundred and fifty rupees 
from Government, besides which he was presented with a Bhett ru- 
pee from each village in the Soobah. When he moved about the 
district on duty, each: village was obliged to furnish him and his fol- 
lowers with provisions. 

It will suffice here to state that Jowjee was drowned when cross- 
ing the Moot river near KotooL It is said he was not very sober at 
the time, and it is supposed that Istah, one of the Koly Naiks. led 
him near a deep part of the river, and then shoved him forward, 
when Jowjee fell off the rock into the stream ; and, as he was strug- 
gling in the water, Istah, who had a dislike to him, struck him a blow 
on the head, which made him sink immediately ; this was in July 
1789. At the time Jowjee was drowned, he was proceeding to Poo- 
na with one of the Raneehs from Jowair, whose cause he had espous- 
ed, and he entertained hopes of getting her affairs favorably settled 
and forwarding his own views at the same time. 

Jowjee Baurrtlay was an excessive admirer of the fair sex ; he had 
at least a dozen wives. It is doubtful if one of these, of the Sim- 
pee caste, be not still alive ; another, a rather noted personage of the 
Telly caste, died only lately in the Konkun. She had the character 
of being a great sorcereos. Jowjee was succeeded by his son Hee^ 
rajee Naik. 

Jn the year 1776, several of the Silkunda Kolies of the village of 
Oottoor had a quarrel with tke Patell respecting their right to some 
ground in the village, and as the Patell and district authorities refus- 
ed to do them justice, they assembled a large party, and commenced 
plundering the surrounding villages, and pursuing other violent mea- 
sures in the hope of obtaining redress. Troops from Poona were 
employed in pursuit of them, and by some lucky chance (through the 
management of the widow Rukmabaie of Chass) these surprised the 
Kolies, and killed and woundetl many of them. The Koly leaders 
were consequently forced to disperse their followers. The Govern- 
ment officers having learnt that Suttoo Silkunda and Kokatta, the 
two Chiefs of the insurgents, were wandering about the jungles by 



themselvea, they made tlie villagera of the Ambygown di«trict pro- 
mise to capture th^e<>bbera ; the better to ensure this, they obliged 
them to enter into the^unkly Zaroinunny, or chain security, (one 
Patell going security for two or three cultivators, another respecta- 
ble Patell for live or six poorer Patella, and a Uesmook for a num- 
ber of the Patells.) Silkundaand Kokatta hearinjf of these mea- 
usres, moved off to another quarter. After the troops refire^l from the 
jungles, the Kolies re-commenced their operations. Several seasons 
were passed in this way. However, when Jowjee Bsyjmlay was set- 
tled at Rajoor, he wos ordered by Government to prepare to proceed 
in pursuit of the rebels ; these did not wish td come to blows with 
Baumlay, and it appeared to be a more prudent and politic plan to 
enter into some terms of accommodation with those in power, and 
they effected this through the aid ofa Brahmiin acquaintance. Cir- 
cumstances compelled these Kolies to remain quiet for upwards of 
four years when Suttoo Silknnda repaired again to the jungles, in 
consequence of the dispute about hia hereditary rights not having 
been * adjusted. 

The troops employed against the Silkunda gang this time having 
pressed them very closely, soon forced them to disperse, and the Chiefs 
were induced to go in the direction of Auruiigabad. They had taken 
an oath that they would cut off the Patell of Oottoor’a head, unless 
Government afforded them redress. Nana Phurnavees was resolved 
on making a severe example of these Kolies; he declared that he 
would not pardon them again, as they were such a treacherous race 
that no faith could be reposed in them. At length, one of their friends 
consented to betray them; this man detached a few Kolies disguised 
as Goosynes, who gained information respecting the place of their 

* In adjusting boundary diaputea between the Kolies during the Mahomedin 
supremacy, they were in the habit of making the Kolies swear on the Koran ; 
there are some documents aeveral hundred years old, detailing the adjustment 
of boundary disputes, by which some idea may be formed of the patelUhips 
that have been sold, otherwise transferred or become extinct, &c. No subject of 
quarrel in more necessary to be attended to by us than the settlement of boun- 
dary disputes and hereditary claims to dues, more especially when such occur 
in a hilly or jungly district. No pains ought to be spared on such occasions to 
ascertain the orginal cause of the quarrel, and all the merits of the case. The 
greater the number of the most repectable Patells and other persons associat- 
ed in the investigation, the greater is the prospect ot the disputants being satis- 
fied with the decision ; and in the event of one of the parties being discontent- 
ed, there is less chance of his adopting violent measures to gratify his revenge, 
aware that such a large portion of the most influential raembere of the eominu- 
nity would be opposed to his wild scheme. 





retreat, and a detachment that marched to afl^rehend them was so for- 
tunate as to bring them all prisoners to Joonerc, where the five Sil- 
kundas were executed. Bulwuntrow l^riah, brother-in-law te Nana 
Phuriiavees, was Sofibadar of the district at the time, and it is as- 
serted Beriah became irery unhappy after tlie excution of these men, 
that either from remorse or some other cause, he had no peace of 
mind. Therefore, in the hope of re-establishing his tranquillity of 
mind and happiness, he erected a temple on the banks of the river near 
Joonere, in which was placed as the object of worship a Punch 
Ling, five stones representing the five Silkunda Kolies that had been 
executed under his instructions. 

At the above period there wiis one of the females of the Silkunda fa- 
mily of Oottoor (Taie Silkunda,) a clever, bold and intriguing, wo- 
man, * who had her name enrolled as one of the police sepoys of Joo- 
nere. She never shirked her tour of duty ; and when she appeared 
in public, she always had the bow and arrow in her hand, and a couple 
of well filled quivers strapped cross-wise on her back. 

The circumstance of seeing the son of Jowjee Baumluy settled com- 
fortably at Rajoor, led to some discontent and jealousy among the Ho- 
ly Naiks of the district. The family of the Bhauggrah Patell of Deo- 
gown, near Rajoor, at the above period (the end of the year 1798) 
consisted of three brothers, Govindjee, Myajee and Walloojee: they 

* In 1831, at the time 1 was engaged superintending the operations carried 
on for suppressing the insurrection oi the Ramoossies in the Poona Collecto- 
rate, the civil authority of the district granted passports to various persons that 
expressed an anxiety to obtain leave to go on in pursuit of the notorious Oomi- 
ah, in the hope of being able to capture him, and to secure the reward tender- 
ed for his apprehension. One of the most noted of these was a widow named 
Luchmy Ghautghy. She was a tall, stout woman, with coarse Tealures, mark- 
ed with the amall-pox, and of a daring and enterprising spirit At the above 
period she left Poona with a detac]i;jient of Sibundies, or irregular Sepoys, arm- 
ed with matchlock guns, and accompanied by a Brahmun accountant, or man 
of business. Luchmy having discarded her Sarliy, attired herself in a pair of 
trousers, an Angrika (a long jacket) and a waist band and turban. Like a na- 
tive chieltan or soldier, she had a sword stuck in her waistband, and her shield 
fastened on her back ; thus accoutred she led her heroes forth, and lost little or 
no time in commencing operations, conformably to the good old Mahratta sys- 
tem of accusing, and then extorting fines from suspected persons, and such as 
were said to favor the Ramoossy insurgents. Those who were thus oppressed 
by her fled to mCiat Sassoor, to entreat for protection. Luchmy, uncertain what 
theae complaints might lead to, repaired with her followers to Sassoor, and by 
way of excusing herself said she could not control the persons that had engag- 
ed to serve her, and who, it seemed, had unjustly levied some money from the 
villagers. 
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were ail bold, active and Enterprising men, especially Wailojee. They 
availed, themselves eC the geiferal feeling to assemble some Kolies, 
and commenced plundering in the Konkun. At the termination of 
a few months, Govindjee Naik was seizediancT confined in the hill* 
fort of Koorung. Myajee fled to a distance, ancf shortly aflerwards 
died ; and his son Ramjee remained with the uncle Walloojee for the 
two seasons that he continued his marauding system. Govlhdjee was 
executed, and it was hoped this would have dtifficiently intimidated 
Walloojee, cud force him to abandon his predatory schemes; but it 
had an opposite eflect. Walloojee became outrageous, and increas- 
ed his gang to upwards of a thousand men ; with these he used to 
march into the Konkun, drums beating, and flags flying. The inhabi- 
tants of the low country were always panic struck when they heard 
that the Kolieswere descending to ravage their homes. Walloojee was 
in the habit of dividing his gang hito three or four parties, and little 
or no resistance was offered to his men, except in those* villages in 
which troops were stationed. On a namf d day they would re-assem- 
ble at a particular place in the Ghauts, divide the plundered proper- 
ty, and then retire with all rapidity and secrecy to their homes. Wal- 
loojee kept a few active and trust-worthy men with himself while he 
remained in retirement near Inchore, for the Jahageerdar of that place 
greatly befriended him ; however, theKoly Munsubdar, Heerojee Naik 
at length succeeded in capturing him, and with some diflicully brought 
him to Rajoor, where he was blown from a gun. 

When Walloojee Naik was executed, his nephew, Ramjee Bhaug- 
grah, fled into the Konkun, and took refuge with a maternal uncle, 
then employed at Kullian ; but this man also turned, a great robber ; 
he was pursued, seized, and executed, and young Ramjee ascended 
the Ghauts and joined the Bheel insurgents. He acted a conspicu- 
ous part in all their subsequent transactions, and, as he continued a 
turbulent and very troublesome person long after the Bheel distur- 
bance was suppressed, the Government officers thought it would be 
good policy to engage him in the interest of the State, as he was 
Palell of his village, and had become a formidable person among the 
Kolies. He was placed in charge of the police of a district in the 
Konkun, under the impression that he could check the inroads of 
his Koly kinsmen above the Ghauts into the villages of the tract un- 
der his charge. Bhauggrah proved himself a very ablefpolice officer. 
Some time after the Konkun was transferred by treaty to the British 
Government, Bhauggrah waited upon the Collector. This gentle- 
man employed the Koly as a peon, but subsequently advanced him to 
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the situation of Jumadar of police in one of thepergtinnalis near the 
Ghauts. The Koly "Jumadar reeeiv^cb n Bhett"wjpee and a fowl an- 
nually from every village within his range ;>'some of them presented 
him with a little rice^ an«^ he was entitled to a sheep from every flock 
that passed througn his district to the coast. A few years had only 
elapsed after the cession of the country^ when orders were issued 
prohibrtir'i^ persons in the service of Goverpinent receiving any pre- 
sent or perquisites of oflice beyond their fixed salary. .Unfortunately, 
in many instances, these orders interfered much in abrogating the 
long established usages of the country^ In fact, the order was a 
distressing blow to many, for they considered their dignity and con- 
sequence, not only seriously diminished by their not being permit- 
ted to accept of that mark of respect which their predecessors and 
ancestors had always received, but their income was moat materially 
affected by the prohibitory mandatt^. The Jumadar presented seve- 
ral petitions to the constituted authorities, begging that he might be 
allowed to retain the perquisites, as it had always been the custom of 
the country for persons employed as he was to receive such dues. 
He appealed in vain ; and being mortifiied with the treatment he ex- 
perienced, he asked for his discharge; There appeared to be very 
great objections to giving him leave tO' retire from the service, for ho 
possessed great local knowledge, and was a moat active and useful 
police officer. Six months lenve of absence was very reluctantly 
granted to him, and he proceeded io> his village. However, be had 
no intention of returning to his duty, unless his pay was increased, 
or permission given to him to receive the perquisites that had been 
withheld. It was soon discovered that Bhauggrah's services could 
not conveniently be dispensed with, and a peon brought him a letter 
from the magistrate, calling on him to return to his duty. He pro- 
ceeded to the Konkun, fell vf hope thinking his salary would be in- 
creased, or that he would be allowed to resume his dues ; but, after 
a lapse of many months, he received no satisfactory answer to bin 
petition. Bhauggrah became now eaUemely discontented, and/eady 
for any mischief 

To explain subsequent events more cTearJy, I must refer to the ar- 
rangement of affairs in the hilly country in 1818. In March of that 
year, the Koly Naiks and their followers forming the police of the 
Rajoor district^ were taken into the British pay, hot the Koly Naik Go- 
vindruw Khary, the hereditary Haviidar of the hili-fort of RuUuwgur,. 
who was a very old man, declined entering into the British service, 
under the i>retext that he was too old. But it was well knowii that 



lieTefu^edthe oflier ofemflioymeiit under tiie impreBsioii that tlte Pesh- 
\va*8 Government wc^d be 8ooinre<Se9tab{ished.* The Haviidnr had 
twelve of his kinsmen employed as sepoys under him in the fort, re* 
ceiving pay from Goveriimentf^besides varigus [ferquisites. The ag- 
gregate of their yearly peciiniary allowance wa^ one thousand two 
hundred and thirty rupees. In this snm was included! the revenue of 
the small village of Bhaiidurdara, amounting to two hunflred and tidy 
rupees annually, of which place the Kharies vaere the hereditary ten- 
ants. Most unluckily for these poor people, the Hairildar’s refusal 
of service plunged them all into the greatest difBcuiiies, as they no 
longer received any pay, and the revenue of the village was resumed 
hy the British authorities. The Kharies were sadly morliiied, and 
coiiliiiued in uOttr despair. In the course of the following year they 
became more embarrassed in their pecuniary affairs, as the Rajoor 
Koolkurnies discovered that they ^he Kharies) had been plotting, and 
some of them disposed to join Narayuii Row Holkur's gang, who 
were ait the time ^October 1819) in the Nassik district. The rapa- 
cious and overbearing Koolkurnies extorted the sum of three hundred 
rupees from the Kharies on this occasion, and it is worthy of notice 
that the last instsilment of the money was not paid until March 1828. 
Ill various parts of the country there were many persons suffering much 
distress and inconvenience from having lost their employment on the 
ihill-forts ; however, the large establishment of regular, but more es- 
pecially »f irregular troops, tii the pay of Government, overawed the 
discontented, and kept them in a state of subjection ; yet, as the troops 
decreased in number, the conduct of many of the unemployed and 
•displaced soldiery, and that of the predatory classes, became more dar- 
ing. For a series of years the persevering exertions, and enterprising 
spirit of the Foona Ramoossies were closely, and most anxiously watch- 
ed by all these people.; and the efforts of the Ramoossies were ulti- 
mately crowned with considerable success, notwithstanding they were 
guilty of the most atrocious and violent measures during the years 
1825, 26 and 27. Their crimes were pardoned, as it appeared that 
they could not be put down ; they were consequently taken into pay 
and employed as the local police of tlie hilly country, and some lands 
conferred on them. The Koly population unfortunately thought they 
could not do better than follow the example of Oomiah and his Ra- 
inoossies. Many consultations were held by the Koly Naiks on this 
subjeci. Jumadar Ramjee Bhauggrah and the Kharies were the chief 
leaders, but the Koolkurnies of Rajoor, were aiding and abetting in 
tlie plot; as were the Police Naiks of Rajoor, for their pay and aU 
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^owances were considerably reduced uiidek our Government, whicli 
rendered them extremely discontented'. It was Anally determiged that 
the Khary family should send in a petition to Government, claiming a 
restoration to their rights^,, and of being employed either in the police 
of the district, or on the hill-fort of Ruttungur. But they were of 
opinion that their petition would be more readily listened to, were it 
known that they were in arms, and had tak^n up their residence in 
the jungles when it was forwarded. Accordingly Kassybah Khary, 
the youngest &on of the late Havildar of Ruttungur, proceeded to the 
hills with several of his relatives, and forwarded their petition to Ah- 
mednuggur. Kassybah Khary was joined in a few days by Jumadar 
Ramjee Bhaiiggrah, who deserted from the Konkun with two of the 
Koly police-men ; this was in the latter end of the year 1828. In Janu- 
ary 1629, I proceeded to the western Ghauts, taking with me a small 
detachment of the police corps, fa** letters had been received by the 
magistrate from the M amlutdar of the Ankolla district, reporting that 
the inhabitants had become greatly alarmed, as several hundred Ko- 
lies had assembled in the hills for the purpose of plundering them. 

Although the gang was chiefly composed of the people of the 
district, there being one, two, or three persons from nearly every viL 
lage, yet for the first two days after we had entered the hills no satis- 
factory information could be obtained respecting the insurgents. 
The Brahmun Koolkurnies of Rajoor, and some of their friends, 
strongly recommended that the troops might not be employed, and 
that the leaders of the band should be assured that if tliey refrained 
from plundering and remained quiet, Government would make some 
provision for them. Those Brahmuns further asserted, that if the 
troops attempted to follow the insurgents they would have no chance 
of overtaking them, aud if the Holies were once fired on, they would 
immediately begin to plunder ai>d burn every village they approached ; 
that when the troops would 'approach them, they would plunge into 
the ravines covered with jungle, and at the moment they imagined they 
had succeeded in surrounding the Holies, the latter would shortly af- 
terwards be seen passing over the summits of some of the highest bills. 

In fact, they had settled that the sepoys could never penetrate the 
tangled thickets of brushwood, or pass along the rugged and difficult 
footpaths * accessible only to themselves. 

* They were much astonished the first time they saw a detachment of the 
police corps cross a range of hills by one of the mostdiflicult tracks, and which 
was coiisidcrod by them impassable to sepoys. The men on the above occasion 

were dressed every one after his own fashion, the only thing they were required 



As troops employed 40 suppress a disturbance in a hilly and jung* 
ly country can seldom or ly^aer accomplish ki a successful manner 
the duty they may be dgtaclied upon without the. cordial co-operation 
ofa portion of the inhabitant of the distj^ict, eeveral intelligent men 
of the police corps had been previously instructed to exert their best 
endeavours to gradually conciliate some of the KolTes, and to obtain 
from them the inform^atioii we were so much in wAit^f. These 
men had been frequently employed on similar duty, and succeeded 
extremely well in the present instance. By thisjneans informa- 
tion on the following points was communicated ; the number of the 
insurgents, the wish and hope of the inhaUftants of the hilly tract 
that they might succeed in their object, the strong nature of the 
country, and the very great advantage of acting promptly and with 
decision, at the same time employing an adequate and overwhelm- 
ing body of troops. In the measi time little notice was taken of the 
Bund, (the insurgents,) a detachment having been merely advanced 
towards them for the purpose of gaining information, but with strict 
injunctions not to molest the Koliea, and not to attend to any threat- 
ening messages sent by them. A proclamation was sent to their 
leaders requiring them to disperse their followers, and to present a 
petition to Government respecting any grievances they had to com- 
plain of, and intimating that no letters or petitions from them would 
be attended to while they continued in arms. 

The names of nearly all the persons composing the Bund were 
now ascertained ; also those of the relatives and friends of the Chiefs, 
and other Koly Naiks, and of the villages they resided in. The 
names of such persons, male and female, as were likely to assist 
them with supplies, and communicate inlelligence respecting the 
movement of the troops, were noted down ; also a description of the 
most noted hiding places, and of the foot-paths leading over the dif- 
ferent ranges of hills, with an nccount*of the spots where water was 
procurable in ravines or beds of nullahs, and on the tops of hills. The 
detachment from Bhewndy was stationed at the bottom of the pas- 
ses leading into the Konkun, and the other detachments that arriv- 
ed from Mallygown, Ahmednuggur, and Poona, were posted in the 
situations considered most desirable for them to occupy, while lightly 

to attend to was that they had abundance of amiinition, and to he careful of 
their muakela. Tiiia event tended much to depress the spirit of the Koliea, 
while the enthusiasm and confidence of the troops were proportionately in- 
creased. 
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equipped parlies were selected to be employed in constantly search- 
ing the haunts and lucking places'of the Koliea^*^ 

The insurgents a few days previous to U^e arrival of the troops 
had begun to levy contributions froiK the inhabitants; they also 
plundered at differjiit times three small villages, but all these irre- 
gularities were soon put a stop to, and it became necessary for them 
to scparatetiii small parties. The few Bheel^ that had joined them, 
returned to their hornet, and many of the Kolies fled to a distance ; 
therefore, to ensure llie capture of the Chiefs, and of those that re- 
mained with them, detachments, with a certain number of the 
iiihahitanta, were posted near the different tanks and pools of water 
ill the hills. This arrangement greatly perplexed the Kolies; and, 
as many of the inhabitants espoused our cause very warmly, the two 
Chiefs, and upwards of eighty of their followers, were captured in 
about two months, and marched to Ahmednuggur. The early and 
successful termination of the service must be chiefly ascribed to the 
great zeal, and unceasing exertions, of all the oflicers and men en- 
gaged ill the service, which was one of a most fatiguing and harass- 
ing nature. 

One of the most enterprising characters in the Bund, of which 1 
have just given a short account, was a Koly named Rama Keerva. 
He was a stout and powerful man, with an extremely fine figure and 
good features, but of a very unsettled and daring spirit, and noted 
among the Kolies for excelling them all in agility. Keerva quilted the 
Bund when they began to he much pressed by the troops, and moved 
to the iFOutliward, accompanied by about twenty-five men. He medi- 
tated, on several occasions, attacking some of the detachments when 
they appeared fatigued afier searching itie jungles. He had been for 
aome ten or twelve years concerned in many roblieries. He persuaded 
four or five of the Kolies that hadquitted the late Bund, to remain with 
him, rather than return to their homes. They chiefly lived in caves, 
occasionally moving about the country, and visiting their friends. As 
he had many acquaintances among the Bheels along the banks of the 
Pera and Godavery rivers, he sent two of his Koly iiriends to some of 
the Naiks, inviting them to join him on a plundering expedition into 
the Konkun. Early in the month of January 1830, about thirty Bheels 
joined Keerva, who had assembled an equal number of Kolies who 
were at the tUite in the hills, south of Kotool. As the Kolies, &.c. 
around Joonere and in the Ghorenahir quarter had been plundering 
both above and below the Ghauts, detachments of regular troops were 
moving about to apprehend them. A few men of one of these detach- 
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ments (of iLe llthRegilfient) under aNaik were encaonteredbjKeer- 
Ta’s at the siAall villa^^f Nandiva in Hie hills south of Ko- 

tool. The party were called upon to ground their arms aud surren- 
der. This they refused to do* and were cfyisecjhently attacked' by the 
Bhee.lsandKolies. The sepoys occupied a very sniTal I temple, and man- 
aged to keep their assailants oflT for several hours, until a detachment 
in the vicinity came toiheir relief. Several of the se^oyc were kill- 
ed and wounded. Keerva proceeded with hivgang into the Konkun, 
plundered the village of Kinnoully, and afterwards divided the spoil, 
amounting to seven thousand five hundred and ninety rupees, when 
they reached the Ghauts; the greater portion of it he gave up to the 
Bheels. The Kolies separated, and the Bheels, returning to their 
homes, were pursued by a detachment of the 17th Regiment N. I., 
under that very active and most zealous oiBcer the late Captain Luy- 
kin. * 

I have omitted to mention before, that portion of the hilly tract of 
country lying south of Hurrichunder forms the western boundary of 
the Poona district, while that pari extending northward from the same 
hill-fort forms the western boundary of the Ahmednuggur district. 
Troops were out now in pursuit of the Bheels, Rainoossies and Ko- 
lies that had been committing depredations in the latter part of 1629, 
and beginning of the year 1830. Many of the officers and men em- 
ployed had been out the previous season,, and had consequently be- 
come well acquainted with the inhabitants and the localities, and all 
were actuated by an unusual spirit of enthusiasm, and willingly shared 
the fatigue and labor of the harassing duty. Although the services 
and exertions of all were so great, yet it would be very unjust to the 
memory of the late Lieutenants Lfoyd and Forbes, the former of 
the 11th Regt. and the latter of the iStb Regiment, were I not 
to mention that they greatly contributed to the restoration of tran- 
quillity in the hilly country. A number of prisoners were taken 
to Poona and Tanna, and Rama Keerva, with several other no- 
torious leaders and their followers, were brought to Ahmednug- 
gur, where Keerva was executed. Some years previously, de- 
tachments from the Konkun had endeavoured to capture Keerva, by 
surrounding him in his house at night, hut he invariably contrived to 
escape. As the Havildav commanding one of these parties was the 
Koly Patell of a village near Kotool, Keerva set (ire to his honse, by 
which he lost property worth several hundred rupees. I have before 
noticed that this practice of retaliation is common among the Kolies, 
and I had soon an opportunity of making an eflTort to check such a 
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system. Two nights after Rama Keerra \las seized, the house of 
the man that gave the information which led talys apprehension was 
burnt, with the dwellings of four other persops ; two of these were 
extremely poor, and one of (hem a wido’v. I therefore bad the loss 
of each person ascertained, and valued as nearly as possible, and al- 
lotted to the two poorer persons three times the value of the house and 
grain that were destroyed ; and to the other three I gave double the 
amount of the property consumed by the fire. I instantly circulated 
a proclamation offering a reward of five hundred rupees for the ap- 
prehension of the incendiary, and announced to the people, at the same 
time, the determinalioil of the authorities to afford protection toper- 
sons who suffered injury in their person or property for having ren- 
dered useful service to the State. 

I shall close this memoir by mentioning, that the inhabitants of the 
Kotool and Rajoor districts showed a«vcry great desire to aid the troops 
in the service on which they were employed, and that while acting in- 
dependently, and without any of our troops being near them, they 
seized a number of the Bund, and brought them prisoners to camp. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the General Meetings May IC, 1836, the following Report 
from the Council was read 

The Council again report to the Society the state of its affairs. 

Finances. — The financial aspect of the Society continues satis- 
factory. The extraordinary expanse incurred during the last year 
consists of 175/. towards the expedition behind British Guiana, of 
which the plan has been before explained, and the operations will be 
subsequently detailed ; and of 74/. 85. paid for the purchase of books 
and maps. One item of extraordinary receipt appears in the balance- 
sheet annexed, viz. — 1000/. received from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on account of the two expeditions behind British Guiana, and 
in the interior of South Africa, in which the Society takes an inter- 
est ; but exclusive of this, there is little to invite particular attention 
in the year’s accounts,— excepting only the gratifying fact, that ad- 
ding the payments now made to preceding ones on account of the 
two expeditions, the Society has already advanced nearly its whole 
original subscription to them — 500/. — out of its ordinary income, 
without touching its capital stock invested in the funds : a grati- 
fying proof, the Council is willing to think, of its Continued pros, 
perity. 

Publication. — The Society’s Journarhas been again, in 1835 as 
in former years, published in two parts ; and the first part of that for 
1836 is now, on the same plan, laid on the table. The demand for 
it by the public, exclusive of the copies issued gratuitously to mem- 
bers, continues; and the sum of 112/. has been received in the pres- 
ent year from the Society's publisher on account of sales made dur- 
ing that to which the present report refers. Credit will, accordingly, 
be found taken for this sum in the annexed estimate of*tbe probable 
receipt and expenditure of the current year. 

The Society’s other publications, announced in the report of last 
year, have not yet advanced to maturity. Some unexpected delays, 

34 
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arising from ihe nature of the work, have occurred in hriiiging for- 
ward Mr. Howse’s Grammar of4he><J^ree Language ; and the unfor- 
tunate death of Mr. Macdougall of Copeiilj^agen, who was drowned 
at Largs, in Scotland, wjiile on his way to London in October last, 
has in like manne.' delayed the appearance of his translation of Cap- 
tain Graah’s Account of recent Danish discoveries on the East Coast 
ofGreetdand. Both the MS. and map connected with this publica- 
tion are, however, no^v received, and it seems scarcely doubtful that 
both it and thp Cree Grammar will appear within the present year. 

Ills Majesty's Donation. — The Royal Premium for was 

awarded by the couiicil to Captain Back, for his recent Arctic dis- 
coveries; and was bestowed, as all the previous premiums have been, 
in money, as received from his majesty's privy purse. The sub- 
ject of converting n portion, however, into a medal has been 
long under the consideration of tji^e Council ; and after examining a 
variety of devices for this purpose, two were lately submitted to his 
Majesty, and his gracious pleasure was taken botli as to the question 
of converting a portion of his annual donation into a medal, and on 
the choice between the select devices. In consequence, a near pros- 
pect appears ofconcluding this arrangement, llis Majesty lias been 
pleased to approve both a medal generally, and of one particular de- 
vice for it ; a drawing of which has accordingly been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Wyon, who is now engaged in completing it, and the 
expense of this will be found in the estimate for the current year. 

Auxiliary Associations. — No further accession of strength or 
funds of this kind have been received since the last annual meeting. 
But the Council cannot omit the present opportunity of acknowl- 
edging, with much grutitude, the zeal and exertions of the Bombay 
Branch Society in promoting its general objects. Within the last 
year some extremely valuable communications have been received 
from it, some of which havv. been published in last year’s Journal, 
while others appear in the Part now laid on the table. Some other 
papers also have been received within the last few days. 

Original Expeditions. — In these the last year has been unusu- 
ally abundant ; and, as in some of them the Society has been led to 
take appeculiar interest,. the Council feel it a duty to advert to them 
here somewhat in detail. 

The first in interest, and also in date, is Captain Back’s to which 
as already noticed, the Council awarded his Majesty’s Royal Premi- 
um for last'year; the general facts concerning it are so well known 
that perhaps little need be said here regarding them. It will he seen, 
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however, by a reference to the Part of the Journal now laid on the So- 
ciety*s«table, that iheMiscoveries m&de in the coarse of this expedition 
have powerfully revivedipublic curiosity regarding the geography of 
the Arctic shores of America ;^nd that theX^ouftcil was induced, con- 
sequently, to appoint a Committee to examine varh>us plans submitted 
for its further investigation. Communications of this kind were ac- 
cordingly received fromihe President of the Society Sir^oUn Barrow, 
from Sir John Franklin, Dr Richardson, Cajitain Beaufort, and Sir 
John Ross; and these were eventually laid before his IVlajcsty’s govern- 
ment by a deputation of the Council, composed of the Earl of Ripon. 
Sir John Franklin, and Captain Back, who were commissioiied to ex- 
press at the same time the earnest desire of the Council and Society, 
to see one or more of the plans explained in them carried into effect. 
The consequence has been that his Majesty's Government has been 
pleased lo attend favorably to these representations. Captain Back 
has been appointed to the command of his Majesty's ship Terror, and 
to proceed with her to Wager River, on the western shore of Sir 
Thomas Roe's Welcome. He is there to ascertain the most conve- 
nient place for transporting boats and stores across the intervening isth- 
mus ; and, having placed his ship in security, he is lo proceed, with 
the resources thus placed at his command, both north and west along 
the shores of Regent’s Inlet, to connect the point whence he will thus 
start, both with Hecla and Fury Strait and Point Tiirnagain. The 
utmost diligence is using to expedite his outfit ; and it is hoped that 
he may he able to proceed in his enterprise by the first week of June. 

An extremely interesting voyage was also mack; last year by Lieut- 
enant Smyth, of the Royal Navy, down a portion of the Huallaga and 
Ucayali rivers to the Amazons, and down the latter to the sea. Lieut- 
enant Smyth was serving in Ins Majesty’s ship Samarang, on the coast 
of Peru, when the proposal was made to him by the merchants of Lima^ 
to undertake this service ; and althouglf, in some degree, he has been 
unsuccessful in the principal object proposed, viz., an attempt to de- 
scend the Pechetea to the Ucayali, and thus determine the quality of 
the upper navigation of this river, yet, by the observations which he 
was enabled to make of the general^ character of the country, and the 
hearsay information concerning it which he was otherwise enabled to 
procure, be has left little, or it may be said no doubt of the general 
fact that from Pozuzu, on the Pachetca, 80 miles fronbHuanuco, 120 
from Cerro di Pasco, and 300 from Lima, an easy navigable passage 
exists to the Atlantic, were the banks of the rivers cleared of the bar- 
barous tribes which infest some parts of iliem : a fact which may prove, 
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at no distant period, of great importance — Upper Peru and Bolivia ap- 
parently super-abountjing in marketable commodities, and requiring 
only the habit of trade with Europe to have t^eir resources developed. 

I The precise accessions to geography made by Lieutenant Smyth con- 
sist otherwise in the determination, in many cases astronomically, of 
a number of points^along the rivers aboveinentioned ; of the rectifi- 
cation, ac^^ordingly of their course, as previously laid down ; of sorne 
detailed statements reg;iarding the Rio Negro, resting on the authority 
of a Portuguese priest residing at Barra, which are contained in a pa- 
per now published, addressed by Mr. Smyth to the Society, and in the 
views given by him orthe state of the native Indians in this direction. 
For these matters in detail, reference must be made to his published 
work. 

The two expeditions directly patronized by the Society next claim 
notice. Of these, the one into the ^interior of South Africa from De- 
lagoa Bay has been entirely suspended by the Caffree war, and a year 
has thus been lost in its prosecution. This interval, however, it is not 
to be doubted that Captain Alexander has turned to account by gain- 
ing experience in South African manners, and facility in the use of the 
native tongues ; and he is probably at this moment leaving the Cape 
on his original errand, better prepared than he could have been last 
year to accomplish the task before him. Mr. Schomburgh, on the 
other hand, has entered on his held of inquiry, and the Council has 
already received two detailed reports of his proceedings, which would 
have been now published, but that they are as yet imperfect from the 
want* of a sketch map. The following abstract, however will exhibit 
his general progress. 

His instructions were^as follows : — ' 

I. — Regent street, 19/A Nov^ 1834. — “ Sir, — I am now authorized 
and directed by the Counci' of the]RoyaI Geographical Society to 
pledge it definitively to co-operate with you in carrying into effect an 
expedition of discovery into the interior of British Guiana, on the 
following conditions:— 

“1. The expedition is to have two distinct objects,] viz.— first 
thoroughly to investigate the physical and astronomical geography of 
the interior of BritishiGuiana : and, secondly, to connect the positions 
thus ascertained with thore of M. Humboldt' on the Upper Orinoco. 
The second of these undertakings is not to be begun till the first 
is completed ; and the two together are to occupy a period of three 
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years from the time of jrour departure from George Town in the pro- 
secution of your jdgrney. | • • 

" 2f. ' Towards the ^peiise the Society will contribute 900/. viz. 
— 600/. the hrst year, the out£t, estimated^ at 300/ , and all pecuniary 
advances whatsoever, included ; and 300/. during the two following 
years, to be advanced in such proportions as may se^m mutually most 
desirable. The Society wiil also procure you such letter of intro- 
duction and recommendation as may seem circulated to promote the 
objects of the expedition. But it will not be responsible for any 
debts or expenses which you may incur beyond the sums above 
specified. * 

" 3. In return you are to proceed to Dcmerara, at your early 
convenience, and there report your arrival to his Excellency Sir 
James Carmichael Smyth, Bart., or other, the Governor of that 
colony for the time being ; receiving instructions from him in the 
name of the Society, and acting at all times on these instructions to 
the best of your ability. — (For the general nature of these instructions, 
but subject to modification as may seem af\er wards expedient, see 
my acompauying letter of this date, marked No. II.) 

4. All geographical information obtained by you during the 
above period of three years, whether physical, political, or astro- 
nomical, shall be considered the property of the Society, and at its 
disposal to be published in any manner it may think fit. But collec- 
tions of natural history shall be your property — with the exception 
of one set of any collections you may make of dried plants, birds, 
fishes, or insects, which the Council would he happy to have it in 
its power to present, in your name, to the British IVluseum ; and one 
set of any geological specimens procured^ which it would, in like 
manner, desire to present (if possible with accompanying memoirs 
from you) to the Geological Society of London. 

** I am also authorized by the Couiicil to inclose you a draft for 
50/. (which I must, at the same time, remind you will be deducted, 
together with the expense of outfit, from the 600/. allowed for the 
first year) to defray your current expenses to Demerara ; and your 
negociating this draft will be considered an expression of your 
acquiescence in the above terms. 

1 have the honour, d&c. 

(Signed) ** A. Maconochib.’* 

11. — Regent-street, 13/A Nov, 1834. — " Sir, — Referring to my 
letter No. 1., of this date, I now proceed to sketch out the general 
views entertained by the Council of what your proceedings should 



be, on and subfequent to, your arrival in Defnerara. Substantially 
too, it is presumed thbt these nv i I I'be adhered t(^>though itdo^s not 
appear desirable to complete their detail till ^'ou shall have seen Sir 
Carmichael Smyth, and ascertained his'opinions on the subject. 

You will obper^e that the objects of the expedition are specific, 
and more liqiited than were originally contemplated in your sketch. 
This arise'o partly from the extreme desire of the Society, in return 
for the patronage extended to the undertaking by his Mnjesly^s Gov- 
erment, to do fall justice to the physical geography of the colony of 
British Guiana — partly to the extended, and about to be renewed, 
labors of the Geographical Society of Paris in French Guiana, which 
promise to render investigations in tliat direction unnecessary, the 
French travellers there having instructions to connect their observa- 
tions with yours. 

Accordingly, the Council wisfies you to understand most dis- 
tinctly that, for the first year, or eighteen months, every thing is to 
be subordinate to the object of thoroughly investigating the physical 
character and resources of that portion of the central ridge traversing 
this part ofSouth America, which furnishes tributaries to the Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, and other rivers flowing into the Atlantic, within, or 
immediately contiguous to the British colony of Guiana, The limits 
of this may be roughly defined to be the meridians of 55*^ and 02^ 
west longitude from Greenwich ; and the general character of ^ts 
mineral composition, with detailed accounts of its plants, and the 
astronomical determination of a reasonable number of its principal 
points, will be required of you before you proceed further. Parti 
culars regarding its soil and climate, the origin and course of its 
rivers, the degree in which they may be* severally navigable, or capa- 
ble of being made so, will also occupy your attention ; and gene- 
rally, whatever may tend to give uu exact idea both of the actual 
state and future capabilities oV this tract of country. 

**When your researches here shall be completed, then, but not till 
then, it is contemplated that you may pass the mountains, and extend 
your views to the further interior, 7'he great object in this, as al- 
ready intimated, will be to connect your positions with those of M. 
Humboldt on the Upper Orinoco ; for as the French travellers wil 
bring down their labors from the eastwai’d, it will only remain for 
you to proceed westerly, in attempting this, the Council, as at 
present informed, is against your descending the Rio Branco, as you 
propose — afterwards to ascend the Rios Negro and Padavfri. Much 
of this tract is already known ; and if there be any jealousy whatever 
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on the part of the Indians against the Spanish colonists, it will be 
more difficult for j§ii to ascend the Orinoco fsom Esmeralda than to 
descend it by keeping^the height of land throughout. But regarding 
this, it will probably be in your power toyiake important communica- 
tions while yet employed within the colony, so that it is unnecessary 
at present to enlarge cn it. • 

" Your proposed expediiieii up llie Cuyuny to cxjflor^ the Sierra 
Imataca would be interesting, if practicably with a due attention to 
the other objects of llie expedition. But as this district is not with- 
in British Guiana, and a minute knowledge, of it would not further 
your ulterior views — besides which, it is ^a.sily accessible at any 
time, and its investigation now would cause an expense which might 
be inconvenient — it must not be made a first object. With regard 
to it you should be guided entirely by the opinions and advice which 
you may receive, particulaily from Sir Carmichael Smyth, at De- 
inerara. 

" The expedition into the interior cannot be begun till August ; 
consequently, in so far as regards it, your arrival at Demerara before 
June is of little importance. But if yon attach extreme value to 
Imataca yourself, and think that you can accomplish a journey to it 
between the time of your earliest possible arrival at Demerara and 
the month of August, then you are at liberty to proceed thither ear- 
lier — always remembering, however, both that the expense of such a 
journey, even if sanctioned by Sir Carmichael Smyth, must be deduc- 
ted from the entire funds provided; — and also, that if deemed im- 
prudent, or otherwise inexpedient, by him, it will not be allowed 
at all. 

‘‘ Other circumstances connected with the present state of the co- 
lony of Demerara seem to offer additional reasons against your pre- 
cipitating your measures. But having thus fully explained the views 
of the Society on the subject, somethvig must necessarily be left, in 
conclusion, to your own judgment and discretion. 

“ I have the honor, &c. 

(Signed) Maconochie.” 

In pursuance of these instructions, then, Mr. Schomburgh left 
George Town, Demerara, on the 21st of September last, and remain- 
ed some days at the post at the confluence of the Cuyuny with the 
Essequibo, engaging Indian rowers and other attendants to accom- 
pany him. He availed himself of this interval to ascend the Cuyuny 
some little distance, and to gain a cursory knowledge of its upper na- 
vigations. This, he was told, continues iininlerrupled almost to its 
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source, where, being separated by only a short portage from the Ca- 
rony, the Indians are in the habit of ciCMsing to what river ; anjl by 
descending it and ascending the Orinoco, nnaintaining an inland 
communication even ofith Angostura. 'Q,uitting the Cuyuny, Mr. 
Schonibnrgh next ascended the Essequibo ; and in his reports gives 
a lively picture of the richness and exuberance of the vegetation on 
its banks. He and his party suffered much fptigue and some sick- 
ness at this , time, but, overcoming all difficulties, they entered the 
Ripanuny on the 23rd October. Ascending this, they then entered 
the Creek of Anria-y, which falls into it on its right bank, about twen- 
ty miles above its confluence with the Essequibo ; and here, at what 
is usually considered the S. W. extremity of the British colony, they 
formed a temporary habitation, or head-quarters, whence they pro- 
posed to diverge in all directions, as occasion might serve, in the 
prosecution of their purpose, thoroughly to ascertain the mineral and 
vegetable character of the neighbourhood. From this point, there- 
fore, Mr. Schomburgh’s first report was dated — the period the 29Lh 
October ; his second brings the account of his proceedings down to 
the 15th January, 1836. The interval had been passed in ascending 
the Ripanuny as far as it had been found possible to push the lightest 
canoe, which was to lat. 2^ 36 N., whence it appears that the sour- 
ces of this river are further south than have been imagined ; and Mr. 
Schomburgh thinks that they are at least in 1° or 1^'30^ N., but they 
were not actually reached by him. His descriptions of the country 
thus penetrated by him are interesting, from the high character of 
fertility which he attributes to it ; but until his map shall arrive little 
can be made of his topography. He diverged at intervals from the 
course of the river, and visited Lake Amucu, stood on the highest 
ridge of the Parima mountains, examined their structure and vege- 
tation, in particular brought away specimens of the plant from which 
the famous Wourali poison isi 'extracted, and examined carefully the 
indications of mineral wealth which the rocks contain. The Coun- 
cil hopes shortly to be able to communicate the whole results in a 
more satisfactory manner to the Society, when the remaining materi- 
als for doing so shall have arrived. 

The expedition to the Euphrates under Colonel Chesney went out 
so well provided with scientific instruments and observers, that there 
can be no doufa^ that many interesting details regarding the geogra- 
phy of that river and its neighbourhood will eventually be obtained, 
through its means ; but as yet no communications of this sort have 
been received from it. 
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An inleresting and ^mporlant expedition u'ent from the Cape of 
Good Hope last y&if, to endpi^vour to penetrate beyond the utmost 
extent yet gained to the^N. E. bjr the missionaries and traders ; and 
a gentleman, Dr. Smith, was placed at its head, who, by his general 
knowledge of natural history, seemed well calcgulated to make the 
most of the opportunity which would be thus afforded of determining 
the physical, as well as astronomical geography of the iatenor in this 
direction. Accordingly, after an absence, jn all, of nearly nine 
months, he has recently returned to the Cape with a large collection 
of observations and specimens, it is said, of great interest. The 
particulars are not yet precisely ascertained ; buit it would appear that 
the expedition had penetrated beyond the parallel of Delagoa Bay, 
though without reaching the Great Lake said to exist north of Kur- 
richane. The inhabitants had been every where found friendly, with- 
out any apparent existence among them of a slave trade, or much in- 
tercourse of any kind with the coast ; and occupied, as the other 
natives of this portion of the African interior, with agriculture and 
pasture. A severe drought, which visited them this last year, and 
also much inconvenienced Dr. Smith and his party, had generally 
reduced them to severe distress. 

Another expedition, hut on a smaller scale, also left England in 
October last for the interior of Africa ; but it has not as yet, made 
much progress. It was headed by a gentleman of the name of Da- 
vidson, who defrayed the whole expense himself, and proposed, if 
possible, to proceed by way of Fez to Tafilelt, and thence, after 
examining the southern slope of Mount Atlas, to Nigritia across 
the Sahara. The first part of this project has been already foiled, 
the Emperor of Morocco not having allotted Mr. Davidson to pro- 
ceed by way of Tafilelt, but required him to follow the route by 
Mogadore and Wady-Noon. In the remainder he expects great as- 
sistance from the attendance of a native of Timbuctoo, a very re- 
markable man, of whom, and of the information furnished by him, 
a detailed account will be found in the new Part of the Journal. 
Roth travellers, when last heard of, were in good health at Moga- 
dore. 

Foreign and Colonial Correspondence. — The vacancy in the 
list of foreign honorary Members, which existed last year, has been 
filled up since by the election of Admiral de Hainelin, Chef du 
Dipot de la Marine Royale de France. Several additional corres- 
ponding Members have been also elected within the year ; and the 
Council has great pleasure in witnessing the gradual and steady 
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increase of the foreign and colonial ror?cspondence of the So- 
ciety. ' 0. 

Lidrary. — A list of the accessions madei,o the library within the 
year is laid on the table^wilh this Report, and will be printed with 
it. The progress *'made towards obtaining a suitable collection of 
books and maps is still far from satisfactory. 

At the Aniversaxff Meeting held in the Town Hall on the 
Aik May, 1837. 

The Members of the^ Committee of Management were re-elected for 

the ensuing year. 

The Secretary read the following 

REPORT OF proceedings OF THE GEOGRAPIIFCAL SOCIETY FOR 

1836-57. 

During this year the Society has received a considerable accession 
to the list of members, the number of gentlemen who have joined since 
April last being twenty-one. 

Compared with the preceding year, there is likewise an increase iri 
the number of the contributions which have been received ^ these a- 
tnount to 15, of which 5 have been presented by Government, and 10 
communicated by the authors of the respective papers. 

The plan now followed of printing, as frequently as the means of 
the Society will admit, selections of the papers which we receive, ren. 
ders it unnecessary to furnish at present any detailed account or analy- 
sis of these contributions, as was formerly the practice in drawing up 
our annual reports. 

A useful kind of contribution has been received from several gen- 
tlemen during the year, consisting of well selected collections of ge- 
ological specimens, taken from interesting localities. These, when 
properly arranged, will form^the nucleus of a useful Geological Muse- 
um; an object much required in this place, and the want of which has 
often been complained of by scientific visitors, and persons preparing 
to travel in this country, who have not had the advantage of access to 
European collections. 

The gentlemen to whom the Society is indebted for these donations 
are — Captain Moresby, I. N., fur a very interesting collection of rocks 
from the Maldives ; Captain Fulljames, for specimens of the alluvial 
and tertiary strata penetrated in boring in the neighbourhood of Go- 
go j Lieutenant Ethersey, for a collection of tertiary rocks and fossils, 
taken from the Island of Perim in the Gulf of Cambay ; Captain 0. 
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L. Jacob, for a variety oj* specimens of iron ore from various locali- 
ties in Kattywar ; Lien^eiiaul Postaiii^ for a collection of Cutch fossils ; 
Doctor'Morchead, for a collection of mountain rocks from Scotland ; 
and Lieutenant Ayrton, lor a series of rocks illgstrating the English 
coal-measures. The two last donations wifi be fopnd very useful for 
reference. • 

Officers engaged in Surveying, It may be useful hereto lay before 
the Society a brief notice of the labors of those officers yffho are at 
present employed on duties, in which the Society will feel a lively in- 
terest, as being closely allied to the object of our institution. 

Surveys of the Indus, The mission under (laptaiii Burncs, with 
whom three scientihe officers belonging to this Presidency have been 
associated, will doubtless furnish every information necessary to com- 
plete the geography of the main stream of the river Indus between At*' 
tock and the sea, as well as of thejirovinces situated along the banks 
of that river (particularly the western bank) between the norlliern fron- 
tiers of Scinde and the confluence of the Indus and Cabul rivers, But 
respecting the objects and progress of this mission, no further infor- 
mation has been received by the Society than that already possessed 
by the public. 

To explore the regions west of the Indus, particularly Belochistan 
an enterprising ollicer started from Bhooj Cutch in January last. He 
crossed theThurr in an almost direct line to Kliyrpur, and arrived safe 
at Shikarpoor in his progress to the countries which form the chief ob- 
ject of his travels. The Tliurr, it is said, was found by this officer to 
present a less desolate aspect than he anticipated, or is generally be- 
lieved. Water was abundant on the line of bis route, and the country 
was observed to be traversed by ranges of lo^ hills, composed of sand' 
stone, and thickly wooded. 

The survey ofthc mouths of the Indus, commenced by Lientenanf 
Carless, I N. in January 1830, has b^eii continued during the pre- 
sent season. The result of Lieutenant Caricss’ labors during the first 
season of this survey has been printed by order of Government. A 
report of the progress made during the present year has also been for- 
warded, which, if not to be printed by Government, will, it is hoped, 
be presented to this Society. 

The Kedywaree branch has been surveyed from its mouth to its ef- 
flux, and the main river up to the point where it throws off a small 
stream called the Teeteeah, a distance of 35 miles. The great bank 
lying off the mouths of these rivers has also been thoroughly examin- 
ed, with all the chiiniiels leading across it. The Hujamrcc branch was 
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completed tlie year before, and we have now^a trigonometrical survey 
of all the ojfen moutlis and brancties, v;ith a poet ion of the main river 
and the most dangerous part of the coast, i. 

On leaving Scinde, Lieutenant Caress stationed there two young 
oflicers under his orders, Messrs. Grieve and Whitburne, to repeat the 
observations on the periodical swell of the Indus, 6lc between Hy- 
drabad anJ Sehwun, which were carried on during the preceding sea- 
son so successfully by Lieutenant Wood, I. N,, the results of whose 
observations arn printed in the report above mentioned. 

Survey of the Coa&t of Kattywar and Gulf of Cambay^ &c. 

The examination of the western coast of Kattywar as far as Diu island, 
including the survey of Bate harbour, having been previously completed 
by the late Lieutenant Whitelock, assisted by Mr. Jones, Lieutenant 
Ethersey, I. N* has been enabled this season to finish liis survey of 
this Gulf which was commenced i«i 1834. His operations have ex- 
tended from Diu Island to Goapnauth point, along the Kattywar coast, 
around the head of the Gulf, and down its eastern shore as far south as 
Surat, including the mouths of the important rivers which discharge 
their waters into this arm of the sea — the Saburmutty, Myhe, Dhardor, 
and Nerbudda, the latter of which he has examined as far as the city 
of Broach. This service has afforded Lieutenant Ethersey the oppor- 
tunity of observing attentively, for two successive seasons, the Bore, 
or rushing tide, which is witnessed at the head of the Gulf, and on this 
interesting phenomenon he has drawn up an excellent memoir, which 
has been presented by Government to this Society. He has likewise 
laid down with laborious detail the extensive shoals called the Malac- 
ca banks, fixed the position of, and ascertained the soundings along, 
that part of the coast of the Northern Con can extending between St. 
John and Baasein. 

Adjoining the southern limit of Lieut. Ethersey’s survey, 65 miles 
of coast line remain still to hi ex'amined, between Domus at the mouth 
of the Taptee and St- John’s, and again between Baasein and Bom- 
bay. 

Captain Cogan’s survey of the coast in 1828 (including the survey 
of Bombay harbour) extended between the latitude of this Island and 
the mouth of Banoote river. From that point south to Cape Comor- 
in, no recent, detailed, or scientific, survey of the western coast of the 
Peninsula haslet been made ; and it is notorious that the general po. 
sition of this line of coast was, until a very few years ago, erroneous- 
ly laid down in all the charts. The same may be observed of the coast 
of Cuich and the shores of that Gulf from the eastern (Khore) branch 
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of the Indus to Bate, situated at the north-west angle of the Kattywar 
peninsula. While ic^s in con|ep]plation shortly to surrey the Gulfof 
Manaar, it is not probable that the uiisurveyed portion of the western 
coast, the acurate examinaticyi of which is eq\jially, if not more, im- 
portant to navigation, will remain long neflectec^ 

Survey of the Chagos Archipelago. The chain of the Maldives 
has been completely surveyed by Commander Moresby ^ the JBenarss, 
and that officer is now engaged in a similar survey of Aie Chagos 
Archipelago. This survey will embrace the Speaker's bank, and all 
the banks and shoals adjacent to this group. The* surveyors will 
then proceed to the examination of the bank o^^nya de Malha, situa- 
ted about 5 degrees S. E. of the Seychelles, where they will continue 
operations as long as their supplies allow them. Before concluding 
operations for this season, Captain Moresby will probably add to his 
other surveys, that of the Great ^nd Little Boases, lying off the south- 
east point of the coast of Ceylon. 

Of the South Coast of Arabia and Gulf of Aden. On the south 
coast of Arabia, the Palinurus, Commander Haines, is employed in 
connecting the surveys of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; besides 
surveying the African shore of the Gulf of Aden as far as Cape 
Guadafui. On the Arabian coast the operations of this party have 
extended from Bab-el-Mandeb to Cape Isolette, leaving still unfinish- 
ed along this coast the space extending from the Cape just men- 
tioned to Ras-el Had, together with the island of Maceirsi which lies 
contiguous to this part of the coast. 

The dangerous nature of this part of the coast^and the ferocious 
character of the Arabs who inhabit it and the neighbouring island, 
render the completion of this portion of the survey, in particular, of 
the greatest practical importance to navigation. 

Desiderata. The following are a few desiderata on which the Soc- 
iety would solicit information from these who possess the opportuni- 
ties of devoting a poition of their time and attention to the subjects. 
Statistics of the principal cities of the Deccan, Guzerat, &c. 

Geographical description of the provinces of Kandeish, My he Caun- 
ta, Kattywar, and other less known districts and provinces within, or 
contiguous to, the territories of this presidency. 

Description of the hill-ranges which occupy the Northern and 
Southern Concans between the Ghauts and the sea, to exhibit the 
arrangement or grouping, and the height of these hills*, their structure, 
peculiarities, &c. also any information relating to the physical 
geography of these provinces. 
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Table of liciglits of the principal mountains of the Ghauts. 

The geographical sice and topography of the-source of the river 
Nerbudda. ’ ' * 

Description of the Liti/c Xun, lyin^ between Guzerat and Kat- 
tywar. ^ ' 

Any facts relating to the strengh, direction, or time, of currents 
of the ocean between the African and Western Indian coasts, in the 
Red Sea, &nd in the Persian Gulf. 

Information on the Eastern Coast of Africa, between the entrance 
of the Red Sea 'and Cape Delgado, with reference to the commerce 
carried on between tl^at coast and the ports of India, and between 
the coast and the interior. Accounts of any caravan routes which 
may exist between particular ports on the coast and places of im- 
portance inland, information on the nature of the country situated 
towards the interior of the African continent, with descriptions of 
any remarkable natural features existing in these countries, such as 
lakes, rivers, mountains, or mountain ranges, &c.; also accounts of 
the nations which occupy the countries contiguous to the coast. 

Valuable information on the above subjects may be obtained from 
intelligent Arabs who have resided on the east coast of Africa, from 
natives of India who trade with that part of the world, and from na- 
tives of the coast, who are met with in the ports of Arabia, particu- 
larly at Muscat and Mocha, and in the Indian ports of Mandavie, 
Bombay, &c. as well as on the coast itself, to the parts of which 
occasional visits are made by our ships. 

All the recent information we have received respecting the Ara- 
bian coast lying between Oman and Yemen, points out the facility 
of penetrating into the jnland provinces adjoining it, particularly 
Hadramaunt, Mabi^h, &c. It is to be hoped that some enterpris- 
ing officer of those at present employed on this coast will take advan- 
’Uge of these facilities, and th^t^.before the survey now carrying on is 
completed, we shall be able, through their exertions, to procure pre- 
cise information regarding these countries, of which no recent geogra- 
phical acconnt exists. 

The Arabian provinces situated along the coast of the Gulf of 
Persia still remain to be explored ; and the maritime districts of the 
Persian provinces of Kerman, Lar, Pars, and Kuzistan, in ight be 
familiar tons, as intercourse between the inhabitants and the British, 
stationed in the* Gulf, is frequent and opportunities often occur of 
traversing these districts in various directions, and thereby of removing 
obscurities which are met with in the most modern descriptions of these 
countries. 
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Society's Finances. With respect to the financial affairs of the So* 
cicly, jt will be seeQtthat tho«annT)f rupees 888 only have been actu- 
ally received of the subecriptions due for the year just closed, leaving 
a balance of rupees 552 still tv> be recovered. Arrears to the amount 
of rupees 744 on account of subscriptions for former years still remain 
unpaid, and a large portion of this sum, in consequence of the depar* 
ture or death of membe|[/i, must be considered irrecoveAibl^. It will 
be for the Society to consider whether, if th% amount of the annual 
subscription were reduced, say to 15 instead of24 Rupees, the annual 
amount of these arrears would be diminished. 

Resolved, That, in compliance witli the Recommendation sub- 
mitted in the concluding paragraph of the report now read, the annual 
subscription to this Society be reduced to rupees 15, to commence 
from the 1st instant ; all arrears due for preceding years being payable 
according to the old rate of subscription. 

Papers Presented. Ist. Observations on the Bore, or rushing tide? 
in the northern parts of the Gulf of Cambay, and the entrances of the 
Myhe and Saburmutty Rivers. By Lieutenant R. Ethersey. (Present- 
ed by Government.) 

2d. Notices of the Seychelles, the Amirantes, and other islands, 
situated between the Equator and 12^. S. Lat. &c. By Major Stir- 
ling. 

3d. Description of the Island of Perim, situated in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. By Lieut. R. Eiliersey, I. N. 

For these interesting papers the thanks of the Society were voted to 
the respective authors. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : 

Dr. A. Stuart, Major Stirling, J, Shaw, Esq. C. S. and Lieut, 
Ayrton. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay* Geographical Society^ 1837. 

August 3. Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, President, in the chair. 

Lieutenant Ethersey, L' N. was elected a member of the Society. 

Read the follbwing letter from The Right Honorable Lord Auck~ 
land, addressed to Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, President of 
the Society. 

Sir, . 

I have to return you many thanks for your obliging communication 
of the second and third reports of the Bombay Geographical Society; 
and I have particularly read with interest the paper giving an account 
of the tribes inhabiting the shores and islands of the Gulf of Persia, 
and that which describes with more minuteness than I have been able 
to trace in other works, the difficult and too limited navigation of the 
Nerbudda river. 

I shall have great pleasure in becoming a member of your Society, 
and will beg you at all times, and without reserve, to point out any mode 
in which I may best be able to promote its objects. 

Very faithfully, &.c. &c. 

Calcutta, July 3d, 1837. (Signed) Aucklanp 

Resolved, that the President be requested to communicate the let- 
ter now read to the Right Honorable Sir Robert Grant, Patron of the 
Society, and to solicit His Excellency to point out in what way he thinks 
that Lord Auckland’s name can be most appropriately attached to the 
institution, as His Lordship has been pleased to express a wish to be- 
come a member. 

Read the following letter fromT. G. Taylor, Esq. Astronomer Ma- 
dras Observatory, addressed to the Secretary. 

Sir, 

Having represented to Captain Moresby, of the Honorable Compa- 
ny's Surveying Ship Benares^ that I was desirous of tracing from ob- 
servations the lines of dip and magnetic intensity across the southern 
parts of the peninsula of India, but that I was unprovided with a dip- 
ping needle, Captain Moresby, conceiving that a series of observations 
of this nature vtould tend to forward the views of the Geographical So- 
ciety, has transferred the loan of the dipping needle (which is the pro- 
perty of the Geographical Society) over to me, with the understand- 
ing, that I am to return it to you at Bombay in the month of January 
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next, when he expects t« return after the completion of his snrfCjr. It 
lias occurred to me^diowever^thaton being mtide acquainted with the 
nature of the observations on whicli I am about to engage, your Socie- 
ty will extend the loan ofthe dipping needle in question to a period (not 
exceeding twelve months) during which it may besiecessary to employ 
it for the purpose above specified. To explain the italure of my un- 
dertaking, I may state tjiat 1 am now about to leave heae tg make ob- 
servations of tlie dip and Magnetic intensity yt every 20 or 25 miles 
along the coast from hence to point Galy mere, or perhaps to Ramnad, 
from whence I have some hopes that the observations will he continu- 
ed to Cape Comorin, and from thence up to Gooiiin by Mr. Caldecott. 
1 shall probably go up to Nilhorc after my return, and 1 have a cor- 
respondent atHydrabad, one at Calcutta (Prinsep), one at Lucknow 
(Wilcox the Astronomer), and one at Delhi, from whose observations 
1 hope to be able to trace out th^ lines of dip and intensity for India, 
in a manner similar to that lately executed for Ireland under the 
nqspiccs of the British Association. Under these circumstances, will 
you he pleased to obtain for me the loan of thedipping needle which 
was supplied to Captain Moresby, till January 1839, if necessary, 
when it shall be returned to the Geographical Society at Bombay. 

I have, d&c. 

(Signed) T. G. Taylor, H. C. A. 

Resolved, that Mr. Taylor’s request be complied wiUi, and that he 
l>e allowed to retain the instrument as long as he may require it for 
the observations in which he is now engaged. 

Reari a letter addressed to the Secretary from the Seci clary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, dated 2dth July 183G,, accompanying part 
2d, vol. Gtli, of that Society’^ Journal. * 

Resolved, that npplicaiioii be made for permission to take copies of 
certain maps and charts belonging to Government, a list of which will 
he submitted to the Managing Commitlfe by the Secretary previous to 
forwarding the application. 

Proposed by Lieutenant Ayrton, seconded by the Secretary, and car- 
ried— that, as the amount of the annual subscription at present levi- 
able, is inadequate to enable the Society to procure the indispensable 
requisite of a geographical library, a fund be formed by voluntary 
subscription to be applied solely to purchasing a library, and to pro- 
curing such periodical works as may be hereafter decided on ; the li- 
brary and periodicals to be confined to such worka as have reference 
Birictly to geography, and the sciences immediately connected with iu 
, A subscription list is accordingly opened for this purpose* 

36 
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Resolvedi (hat the magnetical apparaiusi iityented by Gauas^for de* 
termin^ng the magnetic dip, inlensityt and variation, be ordered from 
London, for the use of the Society. 

Papers Presented'. Account of khe present state of ike Trade 
betufeen the Port^ of Mandavie in Catch and theEastern Coast of Af- 
rica. By Lieutenant T. Postans. Communicated by the Secretary. 

The Ai/.hor confines his observations to t^e actual state of this 
trade, leaving the subject of its early history for future investigation. 
The paper commences with a short description of the Port of Man- 
davie, situated on the northern shore of the Gulf of Cutch, in lat. 
22° 50^ N. and in long. 69’’ 34' E. The town is built on a large creek 
which runs east of the city, directly inland, and, being influenced by 
the tide, admits of boats unloading close to the walls of the place. For 
the greater part of the year, the mouth of this creek is obstructed by 
sand-banks, which leave merely a nkrrow passage, by which boats of 
tolerable burden can enter only at high tides. These banks are year- 
ly swept away by the freshes during the rains, the violence of which 
remedies an evil which might otherwise prove in a great measure de- 
structive to the trade of the place. In the offing, at the distance of 
about a mile from the shore, there is good anchorage, where the larger 
sized boats and vessels generally lie. 

Mandavie carries on a considerable trade, inland, with Palee and 
Other places in Marwar, Scinde, Guzerat, Jaisalmeer, &c.; and, by sea, 
with all parts of western India and Malabar, the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and east Coast of AfVica, occasionally, as far as Mosambique. 
The revenues of Mandavie (land and sea duties) are farmed annually 
at about nine and a half lacs of cowries, or two and a half lacs of ru- 
pees. 

On an average, ten boats leave Mandavie annually for the east Coast 
of Africa. The size of these varies; there are two boats belonging 
to this port, which amount each to 800 candies in burden. The crewa 
are partly Musalmans, partly Hindoos, but principally the latter. The 
Author has observed instances wherein the whole crew of a boat 
was composed of Rajpoots, who are esteemed the best sailors, the Raj- 
poot JUallims, or pilots, of Cutch being justly celebrated for their skill 
and courage. The time for sailing commences in October, and the 
trade is open during the whole of the fair season. The greatest num- 
ber of boats arrive from Zanzibar in the latter end of May ; three or 
four Arab boats, of those which visit Mandavie annually, are taken up 
for the African trade, but the greater part is carried on in Cutch boats 
and by Cutch crews. Among the merchants of MandaviCi (be arrival 



of their ** Suwallee" boiti creates great excitement. An owner will 
liberi\{ljr reward the^^mesaenger who brings the first inteUigence of the 
arrival of his vessel : fqf this purpose the western bastion of the city 
wall is generally crowded, particularly aboijf suw-set, with personspro- 
vided with telescopes. Some of these, by long practice) are enabled 
to distinguish at a great distance the various boats a's they approach 
the port. Heavy bets a^e made by persons interested, atto jhe arrival 
of their boats. ' ^ 

The places on the coast visited by boats engaged in this trade are 
Burburra, Mugdasir (Mugdasho), Murka, Barawur, *Lamoon, Bora* 
basir (Mombaze), and Zanzibar ; sometimes, bift rarely, Mosambique. 

The three first ports are situated on that part of the coast general- 
ly denominated by the natives Buradur,’* and the others on that call- 
ed Suwallee. It is under the latter denomination that the whole of 
this trade is known in Cutch, and the fleet of boats which annually 
makes its appearance in May (as stated above) are called Suwallee** 
boats. 

All the trade of the ** Buradur**coa8t is carried on by the Somaulis, 
who find their markets in the interior ; they are described as fair deal- 
ers, but very merciless in case of shipwreck or misfortune. Hindoo 
brokers, principally from Surat, are the agents in all transactions be- 
tween the traders and the Somaulis. 

The ports on the Suwallee coast are frequented by Banians and Bat- 
tias, many of whom are from Mandavie, and remain here to superin- 
tend the businessof their correspondents residing at that port. Ofthese 
agents, about fifty reside at Lamoon and Bombasir, and two hundred 
at Zanzibar. 

The principal article of exchange is ivory, but it is a subject of gene- 
ral complaint, that, owing to the American and French vessels which 
resort to Lamoon and Zanzibar, and carry away large quantities of this 
article, Cutch traders find this commodity each year more and more 
scarce. 

The various articles exported from Mandavie for the coast, as well 
as those received in return, are stated by the Author, and will be given 
when the paper is printed entire. Mandavie is principally indebted 
to its manufacture of “ siah kupras” for the advantage with which it 
carries on this trade. This article meets with a ready sale, though, 
in the opinion of the Author, it is inferior to cloths of British mann- 
facture. It is, however, better suited to the taste of the people of the 
coast. The weavers of the finer descriptions of these cloths are Sin- 
dians located at Mandavie. 



The Author attempted to gain informati/^n from intelhgerrti rtac- 
qtiodaSj engaged in thia trade, respectb^thepeopte .inhiibiiing the part 
of the African Coast to 'which they resort, but the traders from Cutdi 
are only slightly ac^rainted^ with them, as they do not understand their 
language, and negotiate all their transactions through the agency of 
brokers. 

Two spirited sketches, by the Author, acepmpany this paper ; one 
of a Rajpoot pilot, Verjee, who furnished the Author with most of his 
infermation on |he aobjeot of this trade ; the other of a Seedee sailor 
iirom Zdnskber. 

t 

IL Notice on Sulphur Mines of Cummeer^ in the Persian Gulf 
By Lieutenant G. Jenkins, I. N. Communicated by Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Malcolm. 

The town or village of Cummeer is situated on the Persian coast, 
nearly opposite the centre of the Island of Kishrn, from which it is 
separated by the channel which bears the name of the island. It is 
distant about a mile from the sea beach, and is built near the foot of 
the hills which range in the direction of the coast. The town con- 
tains five hundred huts, and two thousand inhabitants. The huts are 
constructed of nuid and date branches, and, in case of invasion, the 
inhabitants set fire to them, and retire with their families and proper- 
ty into the fort. 

Fiom this place the Author proceeded to visit the sulphur mines, 
situated about three miles to the south-west of the town. These mines 
are worked in a hill about eight hundred feet high, the entrance being 
situated about two hundred feet above the base of the hill. At the en- 
trance there is a square space where the workmen, while employed in 
mining, reside. From this the first mine or gallery extends for five 
hundred feet. This gallery has a curved direction, following the con- 
tour of the hill, and descends |t an inclination of twenty degrees. Tlio 
sides are sloping, and about twenty or thirty feet apart. A narrow 
path, in many parts not more than six inches broad, leads along, the 
gallery ; above this path to the roof the height is estimated at one hun- 
dred feet, and below the same level to the floor there is a space of 
twenty feet^ making the whole one hundred and twenty feet high. The 
second gallery descends more perpendicularly, but is not so high as 
the first. The third descends still more abruptly, and at the bottom, 
which forms the lowest level of the mines, the water collects to the 
depth of four feet. Lieutenant Jenkins supposes that from the entrance 
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following the direction of the pat^hway to the extreine end of the third 
gallery, tlie distanceiPinounts^ &«thou8and feet. The whole hill i^ 
stated to be composed sulphur, differing in <juality« The purest 
is obtained from the lowest or^third gallerj^ but from the narrowness 
of the patb^ and the loose nature of the materials forming the roof and 
sides, which occasionally fall in, only a very small quantity can be .pro* 
cured from this part of the mine at one time. • ^ 

The sulphur is sublimed in small kilns situated immediately with- 
out the entrance of the mine. A portion of the sulphur is set on fire 
and thrown to the bottom, the kiln is then filled with the impure ma- 
terials, and the whole ignites. During the process sulphurous acid 
gas is produced, which occasions a suffocating sensatrou when inhaled. 
Throughout the whole mine a heavy sulphurous smell is perceived, 
which is most intense near the entrance, where it produces a great dif- 
ficulty of respiration. • 

The Author was informed that the eye sight of the miners was much 
injured by working in the mines. 

The mines were formerly worked for His Highness the Imaum Cf 
Afuscat, but during the last year he has made them over to Sheik Saif 
bin Nabbon, Governor of Bunder Abbass, who now carries on the es- 
tablishment on the following scale : 

The Governor of Cummeer (who superintends the weighing of the 
sulphur and is responsible for it,) receives twenty dollars monthly. 

Ten stewards receive each per mensem ten kooroonees.* 

One hundred and twenty miners receive each four kooroonees 
monthly. 

Ten camel drivers (who convey the sulphur when ready for expor- 
tation, from the mines to the4)each,) each four kooroonees. 

Besides the above expenses, each miner receives a inamoodie f for 
every maun i[ninc pounds) of sulphur (purified) they collect, and a man 
they state, can clear ten mauns daily, mie miners will not work more 
than four days in seven. They return every third day from the mine 
to the town where their families reside, for they consider that 
uninteirupted residence at the mine would be very unhealthy ; as it 
is, they complain that their employment shortens their lives. 

The author was informed that the average cost per maun of the sul- 
phur, after being conveyed to Cummeer and ready for embarkation, 

** The Persian rupee current in the Gulf. 

f 100 mamoodies make a Persian toman, which is valued ai 11:;. lid, to VXs 

nd. 
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was ono' quarter of a rupee, Bombay currency. The natives have 
a tradition, that in the reign of Nadii^Shah these mines were worked 
under the superintendence of Europeans, who they suppose to have 
been English. 

In 1830 the workmen fell in with an old shaft, before unknown to 
them, in which were found forty dead bodies in a sitting posture, with 
mining implements, of the same kind as the people now use, near them; 
the bodies fell to ashes .vs soon as they were touched. No tradition ex- 
ists to account for the fate of these persons. During the last fifty years 
eight men are reported to have been killed, by the sides of the mine 
falling in. 

Lieutenant Jenkins found the people of Cummeer very civil and com- 
municative. 

HI, Information on tht Town of Burhurra^ situated on the east 
Coast of Africa. By Lieutenant R. Ethersey, I. N. Communicated 
by the Secretary. 

Burburra is a temporary town or village situated at the head of a small 
but secure harbour on the African coast, in latitude 10^ 26" 50""North 
and about 45^ 04" East longitude. Here an annual fair is held, at 
which the productions of various nations and countries, brought from 
the interior, are bartered for the commodities carried there by vessels 
from India and Arabia. 

The bay, the Author states, affords excellent shelter from all the 
prevailing winds throughout the year. The country contiguous to 
the coast affords neither pasturage nor cultivation, the soil con- 
sisting of a coarse sand or gravel ; it rises by a gradual ascent 
towards the interior fov> about ten miles, where it is traversed by 
the first range of mountains, which are of moderate height. This is 
succeeded by a second range, which is much higher and very distant. 
The country lying between tbe two mountain ranges is described by 
the natives as very fertile and beautiful, being watered by small rivers 
or mountain streams ; but these are intercepted by the first range of 
hills, at least few or none continue their course to the sea. This val- 
ley furnishes for exportghee, coffee, gums, gold dust, ivory, rhinoceros’ 
horns, and sheep. The tribes which frequent the fair at Burburra come 
from the north-west, and west-north-west, in the direction of Hurrur, 
which they speak of as a large town, in which a great chief resides ; 
and they describe the houses as large, built, not with sticks and mats, 
but, as far as the Author could understand, of mud. This town is twen- 
ty days (camel’s) journey from Burburra, iu a north-westerly direction. 
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Burburra consista bf im assemblage of rude huts of -sarious forms 
round^ oval, and square^ geneaaMy sibout 6 to 7 feet in height, built of 
■ticks covered with mali^or skins. They possess in general little of 
the appearance of human habitations, but g few*are of larger size and 
divided into apartments. In the latter reside thtf Banians, the Nac- 
quodas, and several Chiefs, who remain at Burburra*ihroughout the 
season. These huts arq erected in November, or as sobn as the first 
caravan arrives, and are dismantled on the breaking up of the fair, in 
the month of May, when the greater part of the matgriala are taken 
away ; for scarcely a soul remains on this part of the coast during the 
north-east monsoon, owing to the suffocating* hot winds, which in 
June, July, and part of August, blow with great violence. 

During some seasons as many as six or seven different tribes visi^ 
Burburra, at others two or three ; they are constantly arriving and de- 
parting. Each caravan carries materials for huts, and it is surpris- 
ing, the Author remarks, with what celerity these are erected and 
struck. Lieutenant Ethersey on one occasion saw a very large cara- 
van arrive, consisting of a thousand camels, and at least two thousand* 
souls, and in little less than four hours all their huts were erected. 

The Somaulis, the race that are met with at Burburra in greatest 
number, are described by the Author. In their person they are tall, 
long limbed and slender, of a dark copper complexion, with small 
regular features. Their hair, of which they are excessively vain, is 
black and curly. In disposition they are warlike, and endure fa- 
tigue and pain with great patience. They are also very abstemious. 
Their arms consist of a spear, a small shield made of rhinoceros' 
hide, and a short, broad bladed dagger, which fits into a leather scab- 
bard and is buckled around the waist. In i^ligioirthey are Musul- 
mans, but not very zealous. 

The trading season commences about the latter end of October, 
or beginning of November, when the fiSst caravans from the interior 
arrive on the coast, bringing with them materials for constructing 
the huts, and immense droves of sheep, which are immediately em- 
barked for the Mocha market before they have time to fall off in flesh, 
as there is no pasturage for them about Burburra. These sheejp 
form a very important article of export from this coast to Mocha, 
and several ports of the south coast of Arabia. They are covered 
with hair, the head is of a shining black, and the neck and body of 
a pure white color. The tail of this breed is loaded with fat, but 
the general form of the body and limbs is graceful, and the meat is 
esteemed of excellent flavor. 
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AfVer the beginning of November enravnrs arrive daily, as do na- 
tive vessels from all parts. The fi:>rmcrr brin<T t-iie following articles: 
glice, coffee, sheep, myrrh, benzoin, ';iim Arabic, elephants’ teeth, 
gold dust, slaves, ostricli^^feathers, anti dry hides ; the latter, which 
arrive from Bassorah, Muscat, Khtch, Bombay, Mangalore, Maculla, 
Aden, Mochaj Jiiddah, &c. import white and blue cotton cloths, 
sugar, rroe, iron, zinc, dates, trinkets, A&c. > 

The Author observes that the African tribes frequenting Burburra 
nre now much better acquainted with the European character than 
they were formerly, and that no vessel going there for the purpose of 
trade, need fear the disastrous fate of the Brig Marianne^ which was 
cut off in 1825 by the Somaulis, at the instigation, the Author be- 
lieves, of the Banians, whose policy it was to prevent European ves- 
sels from participating in this trade. 

The Somaulis are by no means so savage or treacherous a race as 
they have been represented ; on the contrary, the Author would place 
^entire confidence in their good faith and generosity ; and states, 
that he would without hesitation accompany any tribe into the in- 
terior, and consider himself perfectly secure as long as he remained 
with the tribe that would offer to protect him. 

November 2. James Bird, Esq. in the chair. 

J. Erskine, Esq ; Dr. Graham, Kattywar ; Dr. R. Brown ; Cap- 
tain Ouselcy, Ilosungabad ; Captain Stuart, 14th Regt. ; C. F. Col- 
lier, Esq. were elected members. 

Donations to the Library. Rtimphii Herbarium Amboinenso, 
7 vols. and Desinarest Mammalogic, presented by Dr. C. Lush. 

I 

The following correspondence was then laid before the meeting. 

To Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, &.c. &c. 

Sir, 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your communcatioii on the 
part of the Geographical Society, inclosing a letter to the Society 
from the Governor General of India, and requesting me to point out 
4« what manner the name of Lord Auckland can, in iny opinion, be 
most appropriately attached to the institution. 

1 beg to stale in reply, that the best manner in which we can man- 
ifest our sense of the honor which Lord Auckland has conferred 
on the Society by his profiered. support, will, as 1 conceive, be to 
elect him its honorary .patron. 

The effect will be to place his Lordship at the. head of the list of 
momhers ; and 1 trust 1 need not add that it will highly gratify me to 
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see him in thal situaiioi^ anti to co-operate with him, to the best of 
my ability, in promoting the* objects to which the Society’s labors 
arc so usefully diiectetl^ 

I ^?emain, Sir,^oura very faiilifally, 

Dapooree, 18ih Aug. 1837. (Signed) 41 o»ert Grant. 

To The Bight Honorable Lord Auckland, ^c. &.c«&c. 

My Lord, * ^ * 

1 am requested by the members of the Bombay Geographical So- 
ciety to solicit your Lordship’s acceptance of the offile of Honorary 
Patron of the Society. • 

1 am at the same time desired to offer the respectful thanks of the 
members for the interest which your Lordship has been pleased to 
take in the success of the institution ; and we hope, by continued 
exertion in collecting and publishing useful information, to merit 
your Ijordship's support and patronage. 

1 have the honor to remain, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful and obedient servant, 

Bombay, 2d Sept. 1837. (Signed) Ciiarlks Malcolm. 

To Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, &c. &.c. &c. 

]NTy Dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 2d instant, and to assure 
you of the good will and the gratilication with which I accept the 
oflicc of Honorary Patron of the Geographical Society of Bombay. 

1 am, very faithfully, &.c. 

Calcutta, Scpl. 22d. 1837. (signed) Auckland. 

Papers Piieskntenu. /a Journal of mi Kxtursiun to Sanaa ^ 
the Capital of y'emen. By Mr. C. Cruttenden, 1. N. Comiiuuii- 
caled by Government. 

The Author, who was employed in •the H. C. Surveying Brig 
Patiaiirusj under Captain Haines, on the survey of the south coast 
of Arabi.a, whilst his vessel was lying at Mocha, obtained permission 
to proceed to Sanaa, with the ulterior object of visiting the remains 
of March. Mr. Cruttenden intended to travel by the southern route, 
hut, in consequence of the disputes between two of the tribes, that 
road was impassable ; he was therefore obliged to take thal by Ze- 
bid and Bcit-el-Fakih. 

The stages which occur on this route, between Mocha and the cap- 
ital, are Rouez a small village, distant fourteen miles ; Mobshej, a 
tolerably large town, having a population of800 souls ; Shurjah (28 
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miles) a smafl village, nearly deserted, owing tothescareity of water 
and fodder ; Zebid, between whicb^aiw] 4be preceding stage the coun-* 
try assumes a less barren appearance; Beit-el-JP'akib, a large straggling 
town without wails, but pjpssessing a few good houses built of stone. 
This place was garrisoned by three hundred Egyptian troops at the 
time of the Author’s visit. At a short distance from the last stage 
the moun^aiift commence. Ascending the first ridge by a gorge, the 
Author entered the valley of Semieef, in which the village of the same 
name is situated. 

After leaving Senneef, the next stage is Hajjeer, a frontier fortress 
of the Imaiim’s, situated on the ridge of a lofty mountain range ; then 
Somfoor, around which the country is very mountainous, and abounds 
in coiTee and various kinds of fruits. Dora forms the next halting- 
place, from which the road winds by a difficult pass, which in many 
places is built up in steps, and opees in the valley of Seyhair, which 
is well watered, and produces luxuriant crops of barley, Indlan-corn, 
juwari, &c. Mofakh, a small village built on the summit of a small 
conical bill, is one of the market towns, fairs or markets being held 
every day of the week at particular towns throughout the Imaum’s 
dominions. Leaving Mofakh, and crossing over a very hilly country, 
the Author next halted at El Houlhein ; then, passing the small 
hamlet of Komiss, he rested at Muttnah, which is the last stage from 
Sanaa. The Author entered the city by the suburb of Bir-el-Asnli, 
where he was met by the British agent, and conducted to a dwelling 
prepared for him and his companion Mr. Hulton. 

During his residence at Sanaa, the Author, though in other respects 
very kindly treated, was placed under great restraint, and for some 
time was closely confined to his house. 'His opportunities of observa- 
tion were in consequence very limited. He Irad several interviews 
with the Imaum, Ali Munsoor, who is a young man about 24 years 
of age, descended of art Ahys^n-ian mother. On one occasion, when 
the Author was permitted to walk about the city, he met with several 
inscriptions on the walls of some houses, in the same character as 
those found at Hussone Ghorab. Of these copies were taken, and 
transmitted with his paper. He was told that similar stones were 
brought from the ancient city of Mareb, situated N. E. of Sanaa, 
seven days’ journey. The territory around that place is called by the 
inhabitants of Sanaa ‘*Urd e-Saba,*’ and the Author wasassured that 
after the rains, square pieces of gold coin and many inscriptions cut 
in marble, are frequently found; statues and broken columns are al- 
so numerous. As the Author was preparing to visit these interesting 
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ruins, his companioD, A^r. IluUoii, was aei»cd with dysanlery, winch 
obliged them to ledic Sanaa /or the coast. 

Comparing the presepi state of Sanaa with the accounts of former 
travellers, the Author does rvst think that the 4 )opulation has dimiir- 
ished, as is the case with Aden and other cities on the coast, that 
were once so flourishing. Several Banians iiihabtt Sanaa, one of 
whom is considered the Chief, and pays an annual Uibute of 100 
dollars to the Imaum, and 30 dollars to the ^support of the mosque. 
On the death of a person of this class, one half of his property goes 
to the Imaum, and the other to his heirs. * 

The Jews form another important branch ef the population. In 
Niebuhr's time, the town they resided in was separated from the city, 
but it is now included within the walls of the Bir^l-Asab. The Jews 
are the only artisans in the place; their number, the Author conjcc- 
tcres, may amount to four thon^nd. 

Coffee will not grow in the immediate vicinity of Sanaa, although 
the experiment has been frequently tried. The plantations which 
the Author obser\’ed on the route from Mocha, are principally situated 
about Somfoor and Dora. Here the plant is usually found growing 
on the sides of the valleys or other sheltered situations, in soil which 
has been washed down from the adjacent heights. This soil is pro- 
duced by the decomposition of a species of clay-stone, found only in 
ihe more elevated districts, the detritus of which flnds its way down 
the sides of the valleys, where it is carefully collected and protected 
from being carried away, by means of stone walls which present tho 
appearance of terraces. The plant grows best in a moist soil, but 
does not require much rain. In December and January the produce 
of the various districts is transported to SLanaa, and thence to the 
sea-ports : ihe coffee is generally sorted into seven different classes, 
which have reference to the size, quality, A:c., of the bean. 

The few observations which occur in this paper on the geology of 
the country were compiled by the Author from the notes of Ms late 
friend and companion Mr. Hulton, who, shortly after his return to 
the coast, unfortunately fell a victim to tlie disease with which lie 
was attacked at Sanaa. After crossing the sandy plain of Tehama, 
trap of several varieties presents itself, particularly in the vicinity of 
Senneef, where it forms hills of moderate height. This formation 
extends to Somfoor, at which place the granitic rocks appear, present- 
ing mountains of great height, with summits of remarkably varied 
shapes, from the sides of which huge masses of rock have been rolled 
into the vaMics, where the road is o4teu obstructed by them. From 
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£1 Houtlicin liie clay-stone predominates, and from this bed it would 
appear that the chief part of the so^J dpppsited in^he valleys is washed 
down. After surmounting the lofty hills beyond Komiss, the country 
becomes less mountainous, and the rocks appear to be of a volcanic 
nature, large masses of cellular trap and scorise lying scattered upon 
the plain. 

On the subject of the climate of this part of Yemen, the Author 
states that in ordinary years rain falls at Sanaa three times ; first, in 
the latter end of January, but in small quantities, and frequently not 
at all ; secoridry, in the beginning of June, when it falls for eighl or 
ten days. At this time the seed is sown, and the cultivator looks for- 
ward to this season with great anxiety. But the heaviest rain falls 
in the latter end of July. A few farmers delay sowing till this period. 

In tlie month of July the northeast wind prevails during the day, 
but declines in force towards the afternoon, when it is succeeded by 
a current of air from the northwest, which is generally accompanied 
by lightning, thunder, and rain. 

At the period of the Author’s visit, the inhabitants were suffering 
severely from famine, caused hy the want of rain for the preceding 
four years. The famine, ns usual, was nccoinpanied by disease, and 
at the time the author arrived at Sanaa, nearly two hundred funerals 
passed the gate daily. 

The country to the south of Sanaa, as fiir as Aden, formerly be- 
longed to the Imaurn of Sanaa, but the inhabitants now set him at 
open defiance, and it was the intention of Ali Miuisoor to collect an 
army to chastise them, when all his plans were arrested hy the ap- 
pearance of the Turkish force. Two very powerful tribes, the Do 
Mahomed and Do Hussein, would be able to chock the progress of 
the Egyptian army, were they on terms with the Imnum, but it ap- 
pears that a debt of 1-30,000 dollars had caused a rupture between 
the former prince and these trjbes, and the late conduct of the reign- 
ing Imauni, in endeavouring to stHise his uncle, lias widened tlio 
breach. Owing to some fancied conspiracy, the Imnum sent orders 
to seize the person of bis maternal uncle, Scedec Gassirn, and con- 
fined him in a state-prison. He, however, escaped and took refuge 
in Taes with the Do Hussein. Here he nssiiined the name of £1- 
Hadi, and, as the pe.ople of Yemen have a legend that El Hadi is the 
name of the reviver of their religion, they flocked to his standard in 
great nuiribers. He sent to the Imaiim during the Author’s stay at 
Sanaa, and demanded of him to resign ^Hhescal of tholinanm,’* hut 
not thinking himself strong enough to utluck Sanaa, he was rnukiiig 
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overtures tollie Turkisl^ governor at Moclia at (he lime the Author 
sailed from that plax^, in September 183G. 

• A 

II, Medical Memoir Ai the Plain of the Indus, By P. B. Lord, M. 

D. in Medical Charge of Captain BurneS* Mission. Communicated 
by Government. • 

This paper has already been presented by the Supfem# Govern- 
ment to the Medical and Physical Society pf Calcutta, and it will 
doubtless shortly he published in the Transactions o^that Society. 

III, Commercial Information regarding Bhefitul-Khan s Country. 
By Lieutenant R. Leech, Bombay Engineers. Communicated by 
Government. 

The Author left Bombay with Captain Burnes on the mission to 
Cabul. The country to which Lieutenant Leech’s information re- 
fers, is called Vbho^ in contradistinction to Lnmma or Sindh. Its 
boundaries arc Siibzil Kot, the river, Bhatineer, and Morot; the 
two principal towns arc Ahmedpoor and Bhawulpoor. 

Ahrnedpoor has a population of 10,000. To supply the various 
wants of this population there are established in the town of Ahmed- 
poor, throe houses of bankers, ten money changers, thirty haberdash- 
ers, four government granaries, forty goldsmiths’ shops, three gun- 
smiths, twenty iron-smiths, tifipcn pastry cooks, twenty eaiing-houses, 
eighteen indigo dyers, eight dyers of Kosumba (safflower), thirty- 
three mutton butchers, seventeen beef butchers, eighty-six grocers, 
and one huiidred and ninety-five weavers of plain cloth. 

Bhawulpoor contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants, and 
yields a revenue of 1,25,000 rupees. The author gives very minute 
and useful information on a variety of siibjecls connected with the 
trade of these towns, embracing the following heads : — pro<IiictiorKs, 
exports and imports to and from the vaftous places with which com- 
mercial intercourse is maintained, the commercial routes, currency, 
exchange, insurance, weights and measures, rale of camel-hire, &c. 
&,c. Oil these subjects the minute information given is not sus- 
ceptible of analysis. 

IV, Report of the Strata passed through in the Bore at Gogo, By 
LiciUciianiG. Fuljames. Communicated by Government. 

This paper has been published in a recent number of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society. 
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V, On the Ruins at Takrie, By Lieutoriant Keiiiptliorne, 1. N. 

Cominuiiicated by the Author. • 

' • • 

"J'he town of Tahpe is situated \ry tho Persian Gulf and on the 
Persian Coast, in ^ deep 6ay formed by Cape Nabon to the southeast, 
and Cape Berdestan to the westward, about ten miles below the 
large and populous town of Congoon, and nearly under a remarkable 
hill called Jibal Serai or Barnhill. 

Here the Author was obliged to take shelter from a north-wester, 
which he encountered while on a voyage from Bassadore to Bushire; 
and hairing ascertained that extensive ruins and sculptures were to 
be seen in the vicinity, he proceeded in search of them. 

He discovered the ruins about two miles westward of the modern 
town, close to the sea, where the ground to some distance was cov- 
ered with shapeless heaps of broken walls, foundations of building;*, 
and large hewn blocks of sandstone. Among these no perfect edifice 
remains, but all seem clearly to indicate that a large town or city 
once existed here. These ruins extend from east to west about two 
miles, and from north to south one mile. 

On the summit of a hill stands the remains of some large edifice, 
apparently of more recent date; the roof has fallen in, but the walls 
are still standing, and in a good state of preservation. The entrance 
is on the north side, through a pointed arched gateway, which opens 
into an extensive apartment. On the left hand side of this entrance 
is a flight of several steps leading to a subterraneous passage which 
opens into a vault, excavated in the solid rock. This the Author 
conjectures was intended to be a reservoir for water, but he adds, 
that it may be the plaoe alluded to in. Morier’s Travels, as a stable 
large enough to contain one hundred horses. The Author did not 
explore this vault, in consequence of the very loathsome smell that 
issued from it, and the myaiads of bats with which the place was 
tenanted. A very deep well, afso noticed by Mr. Morier, was ex- 
amined by the author. Huge sepulchral stones were observed lying 
about in various parts; these were hollow, of an oblong shape, and 
rather smaller than a common sized coffin. The stones were all 
much dilapidated, but each bore a Kufic inscription, deeply cut and 
very legible, with various devices neatly carved on the ends and 
sides. From the fact of these inscriptions being in the Kufic charac- 
ter, the author is of opinion that the stones must have been fashioned 
into their present form at least eight hundred years ago. 

The author also observed numerous shafts situated at equal dis* 
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lances from each other,# llis curiosity induced him to descend one 
of these, which he f<sund to be fifteen feel deep by four wide, and at 
the bottom was a narrow passage ruining nearly north and south, 
just wide enough to enable him to crnwl^along it. He could trace 
this channel to a considerable distance, and from its construction, 
the Author .supposes it to have been an aqueductrwhich probably 
supplied the town with^water brought from the neighbouring rnoun* 
tains. On the opposite cliffs to the westwar^d) ubout a quarter of a 
mile distant, the Author noticed numerous cxcavalimis, which were 
appaiently inaccessible, as the sides of the cliff were almost per- 
pendicular, and he could discern no pathway loading to them. The 
Author from the distance could not judge of their dimensions, nor 
could he discover the nature of these extraordinary works, whether 
they were intended for human habitations, or for catacombs. His 
limited time would not permit liiin to explore them, but he adds that 
their appearance reminded him of the descriptions given by Captains 
Irby and Mangles of the excavations at Petra. 

The Author concludes by staling his opinion, that the ruins, which 
form the subject of his observations are those of Siraf. This opinion 
he advances with diffidence, as it differs from that of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, who, following D’Anville and Dr. Vincent, supposes the ruins 
of Siraf to be situated opposite the island of Kenn or Keish, and near- 
ly at the foot of Gliarak hill. In corroboration of his view, the Author 
states that no extensive ruins exist in the situation which Mr. Buck- 
ingham would fix as the site of Siraf; and he conjectures that 
that author, not having personally visited the locality in question, must 
have depended on information received from the natives, which is 
seldom precise or correct. * 

VI, Notes taken during a Journey in Oman, and along the cast 
Coast of Arabia, By Lieutenant F. \YhileIock, I. N. 

Ill November 1635, Lieutenant Whitelock obtained the sanction of 
Government to travel in the interior of Arabia and Persia, in order to 
make himself proficient in the languages of these countries, and ar- 
rived at Muscat in the beginning of the following month (December 
1835). Having laid down no fixed plan, he determined in the first 
place to proceed to Serned, a town situated inland south of Muscat, 
where he was informed Lieutenant Wellsted was residing. He left 
Muscat on the I3lh, and on the 16th of December arrived at Semed. 

On the 19ih December, in company with Lieutenant Wellsted, he 
started for Nezwah, and arrived there on the 22d. Here they remain- 
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ed a few days, and then proceeded to thcOrc^n Mountains, a descrip* 
tion of which is given in this comiiiufiicalion, Tfiey spent a few days 
among the mountains, and met with great kindness and hospitality from 
the people ,* they then returned to Nes^vah by a different route. At 
the latter place they received inforination from Muscat, that H. H. 
the Iiiiaum had engaged with a Shaik to conduct them from Braimee 
to Deryelufor 500 dollars, for which sum he agreed to supply camels, 
guards, water, &c. .In consequence of this information, they con- 
sidered it necesi^ary that one of them should proceed to Muscat to close 
the bargain with the Shaik, and to procure the money required. Lieu- 
tenant Wliitelock volunteered to undertake the journey, on which he 
started on the Jat of January, and arrived at ISIuscal on the 4th. He 
found great difficulty in obtaining the money from the agent and was 
in consequence obliged to remain longer in Muscat than he should have 
done, for the place was very uiiheakhy at the time, ilere the Author 
was attacked with fever, and finding that he was not likely to recover 
at Muscat, he left it, though in a very weakly sthte, and reached Nez- 
wah, by easy stages, on 20th January. He found Lieutenant Well- 
sted seriously ill, and all the servants laid up with fever, and unable to 
move or render them the slightest assistance. Under these circum- 
stances, tliey were, much to their annoyance, forced to abandon for a 
lime their projected journey, fur which every arrangement had been 
made with the Shaik of Lasliu. 

In order to re-establish their health, they determined to proceed to 
the sea coast, and accordingly started for Sib, situated a few miles from 
Muscat, and considered a very healthy place. 

Having remained here a month, and finding their health greatly 
improved they determined to attempt the journey to Braimee, and 
thence to proceed on to Deryeli, if possible. 'JMiey procured the 
necessary letters from the linaiim,wl]o provided a Sliaik to escort tlieni. 
The Author and his companion started on the 25th February, and pro- 
ceeded along the const as far as Snick, then changed their direction 
towards the interior, and arrived at Abree on the 12lh of March. At 
Abree they were treated most unceremoniously by the Shaik, who re- 
quested tliem to leave the town as expeditiously as possible, for he 
could not protect them, nor give them a guide or guards to escort them 
to Braimee, as he was afraid of the Wahabis. They afterwards learn- 
ed that the Wahabis were actually in the town at the very lime. 

Finding it impossible to get to Braimee by this route, the travellers 
returned to Suick on the coast, and were most hospitably entertained 
by the Shaik. After remaining several days at this place, they deter. 
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mined to try if ihey.coutd get to Braimee frohi Schinas, where they 
arrived on the 25th«^Klarch in*a boat from Suick. Here they waited 
several days for perrnissiftn from the Wahibi Chiefs, but hading thata 
longer stay was necessary before they could expect to obtain it, (Irey re- 
solved to make the most of their time, and to proceed jn a boat to Cape 
Mnssendom, in order to visit Coomza. As they were on the point of 
starting on this expedition, they received intelligence that Che Imaum 
was very anxious to see them, and had despatched messengers in quest 
of them. They therefore returned to Muscat, where, on their arrival, 
they found that the report which had induced them to visit the place 
was false. 

Mr. Wellsted, finding his health still bad, and that there was little 
prospect of being able to proceed to Deryeh, determined to return to 
Bombay, for which place he started in April 1836. 

The Author again set out fromlMuscat for Rosiack, a town which 
he had not visited before. Here he was very civilly treated, but find- 
ing that he could not prevail on the Shaik to allow him to proceed 
through his territories to Braimee, he left Rosiack for the coast; and 
on the IBth April reached a place called Messna, where he remained 
only one day, and then proceeded to Sohar, and thence to Schinas, at 
which place he arrived on the following day. 

At Schinas the Author had an interview with the son of the Wahabi 
Chief, who was passing on his way to Muscat ; he attempted to ob- 
tain a pass from him, but without success. On the following day, the 
Author hired camels, and set out from Sharga across the desert. From 
Sliarga he visited Cossab, then Bahrein, and Grane or duoit. At the 
latter place he attempted to procure a boat to take him to the Tab or 
Endian river, which it was his object to visfl, but not finding a boat 
here, he proceeded to Bussorah, where he was more successful. 

The Author gives the following sketch of the general featuresof (he 
part of Oman which he traversed in his*various journies through that 
province. 

‘ The range, of which the part we visited is styled the Green Moun- 
tains, appears to continue as far as Cape Mnssendom, gradually 
decreasing its distance from the coast as it approaches the Cape, so 
that frorm Burka the range is distant 40 miles, from Schinas 15, 
from Khorefa Khan 10, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
beach at Cape Mussendom. The chain at the Green Mountains is 
composed of three parallel ranges, of which the central one is the 
highest. Here the hills are not detached, hut connected together 
by gorges of considerable elevation, whereas in the part of the chain 
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towards Clkpo Miissendom the hills are detached, though they follow 
the same general direction. The country bet^<ecn the sea ard the 
mountains presents, immediately adjoining Vhe coast, a belt of date 
groves as far as Khore KuK'ja, occupying a breadth of about four miles, 
beyond which the plain, at every point at which I crossed, is barren 
up to the foot of the principal range, but has detached hills scat- 
tered irrdjgularly over it. Beyond the mountains to the south, we 
have sandy desert, which separates Oman from the province of 
Lasha and Nejid, the boundary of Oman in this direction being a 
line which runs directly from Ras-el-Had to Abothubi. The coast 
between Abothubi and Cape Mussendom is denominated by the na- 
tives generally the Oman Coast ” that which extends from the Cape 
just mentioned to Ras«el-Had,is called in the same manner the *Bat- 
nah Coast.*' 

I. 

VI h Statistical Account of the Town of Anjar in the Province of 
Cutcli. By Lieutenant T. Postans, 15th Reg. N. 1, 

The present communication is the first of a series of essays on 
the statistics of the principal towns in Cutch, which it is the in- 
tention ^of the Author to present to the Society, if his time and op- 
portunities allow him to prosecute the necessary inquiries. The 
town of Anjar, the Author states, ranks third in the province in 
point of size, population, and trade. It is distant 24 miles south-east 
from Bhooj in that division of the province called Kama, or the 
coast. Its shortest distance from the sea is seven miles, but its sea- 
port, Joonia, is ten miles from the town. Aiijar is a busy and im- 
portant place, its locality giving it advantages which the capital of 
the province does not possess. It was laken by the British in 1816, 
and retained till 1821, when it was ceded to the Cutch government. 

The town is walled, the wails enclosing a space of 2,900 yards 
in circumference. These an^ the fortifications of the town still in 
many places exhibit the devastating effect of the earthquake which 
occurred in Cutch in 1819, of which an account is given by Captain 
McMurdo, who was on the spot. As a record of that event, there 
is an inscription in Guzeratee on a small stone slab, let into the wall 
at each of the five gates of the town, of which the following is a 
translation. 

Sree, after worship to Guneesa, to Ashapfira, Hirjeepal, Maha- 
deo Rao, in the year of Vere 1875, in the month Jet, on the 9th of 
the dark half of the moon, on Wednesday, an earthquake happened, 
which destroyed the Fort of Anjar ; but during the minority of the 



illustrious Rao Daisuljec^ the regency ordered the re-erection of the 
walls,.and in the mQHth of Aear 1882 Vere (or Sahar 1747) on the 
Otli of the month, being Thursday, the work was commenced, the 
subjects were rendered happy and the citj^ flourishing. At that pe- 
riod Ambaram Rajaram was Kamdar, and superintended the work ; 
the head maistry being Jugmal Petumber,*’ ** 

By a recent census, 41 ^^^ contains 2,434 houses, and popula- 
tion consists of : . 
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llrainins . 

12 

433 

1386 

.fain Priests ..j. ...... 

1 

7 

7 

Bliats .. . 

1 

6 

25 

Banians 

7 

853 

4050 

IVorkers in Metals... 

1 

40 

161 

Oiilti valors. 

2 

230 

1000 

Mptahs- - 

1 

8 

30 

Artisans, &c. 

12 

222 

864 

Servants of the Rpo 

2 ' 

8 

35 

Mendicants. .... 1.. 

3 

20 

134 

Outcasts. 

1 

153 

678 




Tetal. 

43 

1080 

8370 


From the above, the Author states, it will be seen that the pop- 
ulation of Anjar, in round numbers, may be about 10,260 answer- 
ing to the generally received average of 4J persons to each house. 
The Hindus bear a proportion to the other inhabitants of 4 to 1, 
roughly. 

The Author then gives a statement of the public buildings; also of 
the revenue and trade, which produce an annual amount of three lacs 
of cowries, or 70,000 rupees. 

Two hundred boats are employed in the trade of this place, which 
bring imports principally from Malabar, Bombay, and Muscat. The 
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exports consist entirely of cotton, the proijuce of the Kanta, where 
the plain is mote generally cultivated than in an} other part of Cutch. 
The quality of the cotton grown in this prot:ince is much inferior to 
that of Broach or Surat,^ and on that account has no sale for the 
British market, but it is shipped in large quantity for the Red Sea 
and east coast of Africa. 

The counlry knmedialely surrounding .^njar, possesses a richer 
soil than is generally (net with throughout Cutch ; and the downs to 
the south-west of the town offer good pasturage to numerous flocks 
of sheep, the export of which to- the Deccan has considerably in- 
creased of late. The market displays a larger variety of fruit and 
vegetables that can be seen elsewhere. 

The rock on which Anjar stands is basahic, assuming a distinct 
columnar appearance. The same formation extends to a distance of 
some miles south and west of the town. The trap in other parts of 
Cutch may be observed assuming the columnar form, but nowhere, 
the Author states, is this appearaneo sa distinct and interesting as at 
Anjar and its vicinity. 



^Proceedings of ike 'Bomtay ideographical Society, 1838. 


February, 23. Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, President, in the 
chair. ^ ^ 

P. Ewart, Esq ; Dr. James Burnes ; Lieuteyant Wingate, and John 
Skinner, Esq ; were elected members. 

• 

Read a letter from Mr. Watlieii, Chief Secretary, conveying the per- 
mission of Government, to take copies of the foTlowing maps and chart 
for the use of the Society : 

1. Map of Salsette. By Captain Tate. 

2. Plan of Bombay. • 

3. Map of the Bombay Presidency. By Captain Jopp. 

4. " of the Southern Concan. By Captain Jervis. 

5. ** of Kutch, compiled by Captain Jopp, from the surveys 
made by Captains Remon, Slight, Peat, &c. combined with the la- 
bors of Captain Burnes. 

G. Chart of Bombay Harbour. By Captain Cogan. 

Letters from Major Ousel ey acknowledging his election, and ex- 
pressing his willingness to communicate any information he may pos- 
sess, on subjects connected with liie Society's objects ; and from Dr. 
Collier to tlie same purport. 

A letter from Mr. Smyth, H. C. BrigPalinurustoSir C. Malcolm, 
placing at his disposal a papSr containing, '*Afew notes on the Coast 
of Arabia, between the Bay of Curia Muria and Morebat,'* and pro- 
mising to forward a diary kept on an excursion into the country sub- 
ject to the Bedouins of Morebat. * 

The town of Djezzar is mentioned ; it is said to be situated about 
six days journey to the North west of Morebat, and Mr. S. points 
out the facility with which that place might be visited ; for, in Decem- 
ber 1836, while residing at Morebat, he met with a party of Mahara 
Bedouins, belonging to El Djezzar, from the chief of whom ho receiv- 
ed a pressing invitation to accompany them to their country. The 
object to be gained by visiting El Djezzar, the Author states to be*Hhe 
opportunities which would doubtless offer of making researches into 
that part of Hadramant, and into Nedjed, as it appears that the na- 
tives have frequent intercourse with Deriah and Haryk." 



Colonel Dickinson read a letter from Dr. Arbuckle, giving an in- 
teresting description of Aden, in refcfronce, chittiy, to the facilities 
which tiiat place affords for the site of a coahdepot. 

“ The promontory which gives birth to Aden, is connected to the 
mainland by a narsow neck of low sandy ground, which not only 
forms the medih'm of communication with the interior, but also 
forms the .head of two beautiful bays, distinguished as the eastern 
and ufestern. * ^ * l^e latter, which is often called Back hay, is 
by far the largest, and affords the greatest security to shipping dur- 
ing all winds and weather. It is in this bay, that the spot has been 
fixed by Captain Haines, for forming a coal depot for the supply of 
our Steamers. We have narrowly examined this place ; it is not 
only completely sheltered from every wind, but possesses at low water 
a depth of nearly twenty feet, within about thirty yards from the 
shore. 

Dr. A. gives a minute description of the scenery in the environs of 
the town, which is well known to be very romantic. He notices the 
great number of wells and tanks, which must afford an abundant sup- 
ply of water. He observes that the present population of Aden is 
reduced to a very miserable condition, and amounts to no more than 
six hundred, composed of Arabs, Somaulis, Banians and Jews. The 
Author then speculates on the favorable effect likely to be produced 
on its commerce, if a friendly connection be established by the British 
with this port. 

It happens that the road leading from Aden to the interior, is the 
nearest and most direct to the richest part of Yemen, where the pop- 
ulation is most numerous, and from which, curious to say, the best 
coffee can be more easily conveyed to Aden than to the very port which 
has given birth to the name of Mocha coffee.” * ^ * The local situ- 
ation and secure harbour of Aden, give her a decided advantage over 
the ports of the Red Sea, in ena,hling vessels to perform several trips to 
and from India during the year, whereas the nature of the winds which 
prevail within the straits of Babel Mandeb, is such, that more than 
one can seldom if ever be effected by a native vessel.” 

With respect to the climate, Dr. A. writes, that from the observa- 
tions he has made, 

Aden may be considered a healthy place, and so much is it esteem- 
ed as such by the inhabitants of the interior, that upon all attacks of 
fever, a visit to this town is recommended as the, happy cure. The 
the summer heat, however, during the summer months, though not 
nearly so oppressive as that of Mocha, will still be as high as 90^ and 
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that temperature will load us to expect to meet with cases of bilious 
and aemittenl feverjl* especially* among Europeans/’ 

Two letters from Lieutenayt T. G. Carless^T. N. at present en- 
gaged in surveying the ports on the coast^of Mej^ran, &c. addressed 
to the President, of which the following arc extracts'; 

First dated, « 

“ Kurachee riarbour,^DecGmber 30, 1837. 

AHer the survey [ofKurachee harbour] was completed, I went out 
to the hot springs, which are situated about eight miles to the north- 
ward of the town, amongst the mountains. of them are so warm 
that you can only jusC bear your hand in them, and the water is quite 
pure and fresh. Of the others, two are cold, and another very salt. 

In the centre of the plain, there is a small but very ancient tomb, 
near which I witnessed a most sifigular scene. On emerging from a 
dense mass of trees through which the road lay, we came suddenly up- 
on a small swamp surrounded by groves, and formed by the superflu- 
ous waters of the spring close by, flowing into a low hollow in the 
ground. It was not a single sheet of water, but was full of small is- 
lets, so much so, that it appeared as if an immense number of narrow 
channels had been cut across each other in every direction. These 
channels were literally swarming with large alligators, and the islets 
and banks were thickly covered with them also. The swamp was not 
more than 150 yards long by about 80 broad, and in this confined 
space, I counted above 200 large ones, from 8 to 15 feet long ; those of 
a small size were innumerable. The appearance of the place altoge- 
ther, with its green slimy stagnant waters, and.these huge bloated shape- 
less monsters moving sluggishly about, Ms, as you may imagine, 
disgusting in the extreme. The priests belonging to the tomb, told me 
it was curious to see them fed, and I of course had a goat killed for 
their entertainment. The moment thw blood began to flow, the water 
became perfectly alive with the brutes, all hastening from different 
parts of the swamp to the spot. In the course of two minutes, and long 
before the goat was cut up, upwards of 150 had collected in a mass 
on the dry bank, waiting with distended jaws until their anticipated 
feast was ready. We stood within three yards of them, and, ifone.more 
daring than the rest showed any desire to approach nearer, he was beat 
back by the children with sticks. Indeed, they were so sluggish, and, 
if I may use the expression, tame, that 1 laid hold of one about 12 feet 
long by his tail, which protruded to a safe distance beyond the masa. 

When the meat was thrown amongst them it was the signal for a 
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general battle ; several seized hold of a piece at the same time, and 
bit and struggled, and rolled over dach 'other un7U almost exhausted 
with the desperate efforts they made to carry H off. It was curious to 
stand by and see such a m^.ss of these finwieldy monsters almost at 
your feet, fighting and tearing each other for their food, and there are 
few things 1 shall remember so long as this alligators* feast. They 
arc held srjcrc^d by the natives who number them at 1000. When the 
small ones are taken into account, the amount is by no means exag- 
gerated, for every rivulet a foot broad and a few inches deep teems 
with them.'* 

A 

Second dated, 

** Sonmeanee Bay, January 30, 1837. 

We had a very pleasent journey to Beylah; * the weather was 
delightful, the thermometer for several mornings not being higher 
than 35°. The country is a perfect level, and in most places overrun 
with bushes, but here and there, we passed through extensive 
tracts of tamarisk jungle, and saw many large patches of cultivation. 
On reaching Lyaree, about 15 miles from the coast, I was surpris- 
ed to find we had, without knowing it, crossed the bed of the Poor- 
ally. In the dry season its waters are retained for agricultural pur* 
poses, by a bund thrown across it, 4 miles above that town, and 
from this place to ils moulh, which only runs 5 miles into the landv 
it has no bed. In the rainy season the water escapes through a flat 
plain covered with jungle, about 12 miles long and 4 broad, which 
it inundates to a depth of one and two feet. It also finds another 
outlet in the same manner, through a number of shallow lakes on the 
eastern side of the great i^alley. We erbssed the river two or three 
times during the journey, and at these spots the bed was from 500 
yards to a mile in breadth, with banks 20 feet high, a stream of water 
20 yards wide and a foot and a*i^lf deep, was running through it.*’ 

At our audience, the Jam’s court presented rather a brilliant 
scene, much more so than 1 had expected. He was seated on a 
raised platform covered with silk cushions, and surrounded by all 
the great officers and chiefs, with a body of armed followers drawn 
up in the back ground. He was very richly and tastefully dressed, 
and from the particular kind of robes he had on, aided by his rather 
feminine features, looked more like a young queen than the chief of a 
tribe. During the interview, he never opened his mouth, except to 
tell us to sit down, and seemed to be rather uncomfortable in his 

* The capital of the small state of Lus, of which Sonmeanee is the seaport 



novel situation. The ^preinier of course conducted all the busi- 
ness/’ • * . 

** It was a lonv timei before I could get permission to visit Shuhr 
Roghun, the excavated city, but at last 1 ^btarned leave to proceed, 
and, as a compliment, a confidential follower, wrth a beautiful Kho- 
rasan matchlock belonging to the Jam, was sent to*^atterid me. 

“ Shuhr Roghun ia^ about 9 miles to the W. N. W.pf Beylah. 
At this spot, the Poorally quits the mount^ns and issues upon the 
plain. It winds for some distance through a broad ravine with many 
lateral branches, in one of which the city is situated. It is a most 
singular place, and I am very glad I was aWe to visit it. The ir- 
regular ravine, which has been chosen for its site, is hounded on each 
side by perpendicular rocks, four and five hundred feet high, between 
which the passage in many places is not more than 10 yards broad. 
The lower part of these cliffs is fall of excavations as far as 1 ascend- 
ed the ravines — about half a mile ; and there are also a great number 
half way up them and even near the summit, which are now unap- 
proachable. The houses are mostly of a similar plan, having an 
outer chamber 15 feet square with one side open, which appears to 
have been intended as a kind of verandah, and gives admittance by a 
door to an interior room of similar dimensions. The rock is com- 
posed of rounded stones of all sizes and of all kinds of rock, ce- 
mented together with hard clay (conglomerate) ; it is of course 
easily excavated. There is one house superior to the rest, which the 
natives told me had been the favorite palace of the Fairy Budd ul 
Jumaul^ whose adventures with Sy-ful Mullick, and the evil genii 
form a very pretty tale, which was shown me in Persian at Kurachee. 
At this part, the ravine is*very narrow, find takes a sudden bend. 
The projecting point of rock rises like a thick wall to the height of 
about 400 feet, and about half way up it, the palace of the Fairy 
■is seen. The rock has been cut ibrBugh, so as to form a chamber 
about 20 feet square, open at two opposite sides. It is entered by a 
door, and on the other side of the chamber facing it, there are two 
withers leading to two interior chambers * 

I have made some inquiries both at Kurachee and Sonmeanee re- 
specting the cause of the decline in the trade, which all the merchanta 
say, is owing to the state of the country. The Sonmeanee merchants 

* At the town of Teez, which is situated near the port of Chobar in Mekran, 
Captain Grant visited some caves very similar to those described by Lieut- 
enant Carless. The caves at Teez were thought by Captain Grant to have 
been places of Hindu worship. 


39 
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are prevented froin sending goods to Kelat^ ^.andafiar or Cabool, by 
the heavy imports that are exacted from thenifon the road, by the 
wild Brahooe tribes. Thb amount of theaendepends upon whether 
the chief is in want of ca^h or not, and is entirely arbitrary. The 
merchants say, if the duties were properly regulated, and security to 
properly afforded, the trade would immediately increase to a great 
extent, an^, from all 1 have heard on the subject, 1 am certain that 
until this is done, it wjll never become larger than it is at present ; 
the Kurachee merchants say the same thing. 

“ As we have not been allowed to survey Sonmeanee harbour, I 
have not been able to t(,ke the Palinurus inside ; from an examination 
made by Mr. Jardine, it appears there is a very narrow channel on 
the bar, of 16 or 17 feet at high water spring tides ; but inside there 
is a depth of 7 or 8 fathoms. A vessel of any size cannot, however, 
approach the town within 2^ or 3 miles." 

A letter from John Ross, Esq. dated Bagdad, 4th October, 
1637," addressed to the Secretary, of which the following is an 
extract. 

1 have been doing a little in the way of geographical research 
for the last few years, but a vast deal yet remains to be done, 
before I could venture upon laying it before you. By means of get- 
ting upon good terms with the Bedouins, I can now with safety go 
about, and have already twice visited the superb ruins of Hattra, the 
ruins ofOpis and the wall of Mecapracta, the first and last, I believe, 
never before seen by Europeans. I can easily account for Hattra 
having never been visitec|, from the very great danger attending the 
attempt to do so, but that the wall should have remained so long 
undiscovered is wonderful, as it is within less than 50 miles of this 
city. It is still in many plac(|s 40, 50, and 60 feet high, twenty five 
long paces thick, with a bastion at every fifty five paces, and on its 
northern face is a ditch twenty-seven paces broad : the Arabs call it 
Sid Nimroodf or Nimrod^s dyke. Last month Lynch went up and 
fixed both it and Opis with the greatest accuracy, by means of the 
beautiful instruments belonging to the Euphrates Steamer." 

Libbary. Donations. 

Bruce’s Travels ; presented by the President. 

Voyage authour du Monde, sur la corvette la Favorite, sous le 
commandment de M. La-place, 4 vols. ; 6y Captain Ross. 
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Transactions of the^ Medical and Physical Society of Bombay ; 
by tpe Society. '• • ' « 

Oliver’s Travels (English iranalation ) ; by H. IV. Morris, Esq. 
Report on Steam Navigation to India i^ieuienant Ayrton. 
Lord Valenlia’s Travels, 4 vols. and Sale’s Koran, 2 vols. ; by the 
Secretary. ' 

The President presented a collection of fossil bones, Yeqpntly taken 
from Perim Island in the Gulf of Cambay. ^ 

A small collection of fossils, (from the Nerbudda ) containing a 
fragment of an elephant’s tooth, three specimens of marine shells, 
imbedded in (apparently ) trap rock, d&c. was received from Major 
Ouseley, through Major Felix. 

The President laid on the table a memoir on the Chagos Archi- 
pelago, accompanied by a variety of charts and drawings, by Com- 
mander Moresby, I. N. This Account, from which the following 
information has been extracted by the author’s permission, was drawn 
up by Commander Moresby, for the purpose of being presented to 
the Honorable Court of Directors. 

The Chagos Archipelago, situated south of that of the Maldives, 
at a distance of about 360 miles, consists of the following groups, 
viz. Peros Banhos, the most northerly which contains 27 islands, 
disposed in a circle of 50 miles in circumference ; Salomon islando^ 
situated to the eastward of the last, consists of 11 islands, forming a 
circle of 12 miles|in circumference; Eagle island, the Three Brothers, 
and Danger island form a scattered group, situated in the western 
part of the archipelago. The Six islands lying to the South, oc- 
cupy a circular belt 14 miles in circumference; and lastly Diego 
Garcia, or the Great Chagos; which is the most curious island of this 
archipelago. In form it exactly resembles a boot, (the foot being 
placed towards the south ) and consists of a low narrow coral band, 
(inclosing a spacious harbour) continisous on all sides, except to the 
north or north-west, where the entrance leading into the harbour is 
situated. There are besides the Sandy Islands, but these appear 
not to be occupied. 

These islands form a dependency of the Government of the Mau- 
ritius, and have been under the British rule since the capture of 
that island in 1810. The whole archipelago is divided into 8 estates, 
which have been allotted to private proprieters, who reside ' at the 
Mauritius, and employ regisseurs^ or managers to superintend the 
negro apprentices, by whose labor the cocoanut oil is prepared, 
which forms the great staple of the islands. Of this article 120 
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thousand gallons, according to Captain Mocesby'a iuformation, are 
annually produced, and exported to iiia Mauritin^. Asses have been 
imported for the purpose of assisting the negroes in the labor of ex- 
pressing the oil, and they appear to answer the object, and thrive 
well. The pulp of the cocoanut, after the oil has been expressed is 
also exported to the Isle of France, where it is used for feeding stock. 

The veg, elation on these islands resembles closely in every respect 
that of the Maldives : few European culinary vegetables are culti- 
vated, which have been introduced from the Isle of France. Trees 
of two species grow here which furnish good timber, one called by 
the inhabitants g'iitac,*ilhe other taioniacca\ both kinds are well a- 
dapted for building, being hard and durable. Another species, the 
hois mapau, (the roose tree of the Maldives,) grows to an immense 
size on all parts of the islands. The wood is soft and spongy ; the 
tree is of quick growth and decays rapidly ; it is then soon blown 
down, and, in a few months, is decomposed into a fine black mould. 

The animals observed here are similar to those inhabiting the 
Maldives, with the exception of three species — the crow, the spar- 
row, and dying fox*, which, though numerous on the latter, are not 
found on the Chagos. 

The Author has figured two of the species of Crustacea, which are 
common on the Chagos. The first is a Palinurus, closely allied to 
the P. marginatus of Quoy and Gaimard ; the other is a land crab, as 
it is called by the inhabitants, the pagurus latro. This animal, 
which more nearly resembles a lobster than a crab, is the largest of 
the genus, and attains a great size. It feeds entirely on cocoaiiuts 
and is provided with very powerful claws. It is said also to possess 
the power of climbing up the cocoanut trees, and can be kept alive 
for any length of time on ship-board if supplied with usual food, 
without appearing to suffer from the privation of water. Tlie flesh 
of the tail is eaten by the inhabitants, and is esteemed by them a 
very rich and delicious aliment. 

The population consists entirely of negroes, and a few French 
creoles, who are attached to each establishment as superintendents. 
The number of the inhabitants is not stated, but some interesting 
details are given regarding their condition and mode of living, &c. 

The fresh water is gootl, and procurable at the depth of four or 

* The large bat common in this part of India is so called. Specimens brovglit 
irom the Maldives by Captain M. last year were found to be identical 
with the large bat met with in the cocoanut woods ol this island, the Fteropus 
mediuB : Temm. 
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five feet ; wells situated ft a distance of from 200 to even 50 yards 
from ^the beach produce good* Water. In such situations the water 
of the wells undergoes a periodical rise and fall, according to the 
state of the tide. This phenomenon was carefiilly observed by Cap- 
tain Moresby in a well situated on the estate of Mini-Mini, on Diego 
Garcia. The depth of the well was six feet, and ii'was situated at 
the distance of 85 feetjrorn high water mark. The upper margin 
of the shaft was found to be 18 feet above the^level of the surface of 
the sea at high water, spring tides, the period at which the observa- 
tion was made. It was found, that at half flood the wKter in the well 
stood higher than that of the sea by 23 inches* at high tide, the sur- 
face of the well water was observed to be 23 inches lower than the 
surface of the sea. The total rise in the well amounted to 9^ inches, 
that of the sea to 6 feet 3 inches, during the springs, and 5 feet 6 
inches in ordinary tides. • 

These islands are occasionally visited by earthquakes, which how- 
ever are not of a destructive character. Captain Moresby was in- 
formed by one of the managers that, on Salomon islands, an earth- 
quake was experienced in 1826, and another atPeros Banhosin 1828. 
Mr. Horsburgh mentions that, in 1812, when he was shipwrecked 
on Diego Garcia a report was circulated that an earthquake had 
torn away one of the small islands at the entrance of the harbour, 
but Captain Moresby concludes that this effect could not have been 
produced, for by comparing the chart by Mr. La Fontaine, published 
in 1770, with that coiisiruuied by himself in 1837, it will be seen that 
no change has takeu place since the former date, either in the number 
or appearance of any of the islands situated at the entrance of the 
harbour. Captain Moresby Jiere further observes^ that the earliest 
French charts proved to be remarkably coirect in the delineation on 
the banks and islands composing this archipelago, so far as these had 
then been explored. No change was observed either in the depth of 
water on the banks, or in the situation, form or number of the islands, 
since the time these surveys were made, a period of 80 years. 

Masses of pumice-stone are constantly found on the beach of the 
islands. The source whence this mineral is brought to their islande 
is unknown to the inhabitants, but it is conjectured to be thrown up 
f^m ihe bottom of the sea. One piece in Captain Moresby’s posses- 
sion, measures 37 by 27 inches, and weighs 8 lb. 12 oz. As to their 
geological structure, these islands like the Maldives, as is well known, 
belong entirely to the coral formation, none of the older rocks being 
met with, and those that form the islands being composed solely of 
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calcareous or coral saiid| shells, and fragmeiils of coral, exhibiting 
considerable variety both in their structure and hardness. An at- 
tempt was made by Captain Moresby to penetrate through tl|e coral 
formation, and to reach the older subjacent rocks by means of the 
boring rod, but ho was obliged to desist after reaching 12 feet. A 
previous attempt had been made on one of the Maldives, on which 
occasion Jhe- rod penetrated to the depth of 26 feet, but in conse- 
quence of some accident, the experiment could not be prosecuted 
sufficiently far, to enable the surveyors to obtain any useful results. 

The periodical winds, and weather which prevail among the Chagos 
are well known to navigators. The climate is agreeable, and the 
currents follow the direction of the winds : for four months, from 
the middle of December to the middle of April, that direction is east- 
ward; and westward for the remaining four months, varying howeveri 
a little to the north or south of these, directions. In April and during 
a part of May, the currents are variable, as they are also during the 
month of November and part of December. The greatest velocity 
experienced amounted to two miles per hour, this was observed on 
the Chagos bank when the tide and current flowed in the same 
direction. 

Papers Presented. 

/. Statistical account of the town of Bhooj^ with a sketch of 
the inland trade of the Province of Cutch, By Lieutenant T. Pos- 
tans, 15th Regiment, N. I. 

As the description of this town and its environs has already occu- 
pied the pens of the late Captain McMurdo, Dr. James Burnes and 
others, the author confines himself to an account of the manufac- 
tures and trade of Bhooj. On these subjects the author’s observa- 
tion are full and minute, but as the paper will shortly be printed 
entire, the present notice wiM be confined to the following extract. 

Bhooj the capital of this province (Cutch) is distant 36 miles 
from Mandavie, the principal seaport, and twelve miles from the great 
Runn. The town is walled and his said to contain a population of 
20,000 souls. 

** Its walls, thirty-five feet high and four feet thick, are kept in ex- 
cellent order, and the numerous trees interspersed throughout the 
town, with the tank and gardens in the south and west, combine to 
give to its distant view a picturesque and pleasing effect. The interior 
of Bhooj, however, presents a great contrast to what might be expect- 
ed from an exterior view : the houses are low, and the streets narrow 
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And filthy to a degree, fhe only buildings worthy of notice, are the 
palace and a substanlial musjeecT ; the latter in the southwest corner^ 
within the walls. The residence of the Rao is an irregularly built^ 
but highly ornamented pile, which the present -Rao Daisuljee, with 
a praiseworthy spirit, is enlarging and restoring •from the state of 
disrepair, in which it had been allowed to remain during his father’s 
dissolute reign. ^ , 

The musjeed is the property of Syud Budyurud Deen, whose fa- 
ther Mahomed Punnah, was invited from Delhi by Kao Rahideen, 
when that prince embraced the Mahomedaii religion. *lt is enclosed, 
and has some fine terraces, with a large reserveir of forty steps and 
a depth of sixty feet ; it also contains a library of about 1000 Persian 
and Arabic manuscripts. The works are for the most part religious 
commentaries, and profane histories of little moment : their owner, 
however, a fat and stupid descendant of the prophet, guards them 
with a jealous eye, being firmly convinced that amongst them, are 
some treatises on Alchemy, which contain the true recipe for the 
philosopher’s stone. There are other and smaller musjceds in the 
town ; and the Mahomedans of Bhooj, may be estimated at about 
6000, probably half of the whole population. 

** Some of them are employed in high situations in the Durbar, as 
Moonshees, d&c. The Mehmaiis or Borahs in Cutch, as elsewhere, 
are a very industrious, enterprising and useful class of people. The 
saltpetre, alum and iron^works are under their superintendence* 
And at Anjar and Bhooj, they are distinguished as traders. 1 have 
not had the opportunity at Bhooj, of procuring a correct census of 
its inhabitants, but they are generally understood to be between 18 
and 20,000. • • 

The climate of Bhooj, is generafly healthy, but the heat is pro- 
verbially great, and during particular seasons, frequently oppressive. 
Subjoined is a thermometrical summary for the preceding seven 
months of the present year, the season having been unusually dry ; 
the register is foi the camp, distant about a mile from the city; within 
the walls of the latter its range would be much higher, and consider- 
ing the circumstances of filth and want of free circufation of air, it 
is extraordinary that the inhabitants are so generally free from disease 
as they appear to be. The nights are cool, and the hot winds which 
the sandy and rocky nature of the soil tend to render unusually severe 

* Iron IB Boielted in some quantity at a pkce called Dbodae in Wargur, to the 
east of Bhooj. 
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and scorching during the day, cease immediately after sunset. Al- 
though the distance between Mandavce and Bhooj, is so tridmg, a 
greater contrast than is presented between the climates of the two 
places, can hardly be imagined. Tha<t of Mandavie being refreshing 
and cool, and exempted from the occurrence of those hills between 
the alternations of the land and sea breezes, which are usually found 
so oppressive on the coast. The range of the thermometer at the 
latter, would give probably an average of 15° lower than Bhooj. 
The water from the wells in camp and near the city of Bhooj, is hard 
and brackish ; in the former, which is situated on an elevation and 
immediately under Che hill fort, it is found at a depth of about 
seventy feet, the rock perforated being generally composed of a fria- 
ble description of sandstone. A harder description of the same stone 
is used for building; and lime-stone, in great abundance, is found in 
the Lunkhi hills to the south and cast. Basalt enters much into the 
formation of the hill of Bhooj, on the very summit of which it is to 
be observed, and in no part of Cutch do the volcanic rocks more 
prominently present themselves, than in the immediate vicinity of 
Bhooj, where they often rise in narrow ridges extending for a con- 
siderable distance at inclined angles to the plain, and often as high 
as twenty feet above it: volcanic scoriae are plentiful.'’ 

IL Reports on the trade of the countries bordering on the 
Indus, containing : — 

Isf. On the Commerce of Shikarpoor and Upper Scindc, 
By Captain A. Burnes. 

2^. Report of a visit to the three cloth manufacturing towns 
Ranipoor, Gambat] and Kodd, Lieutenant R. Leech, En- 
gineers. 

dflf. On the trade of Khairpoor in Scindcm By Mooashee 
Mohun Lai. 


PREBEVTXD *Y GOVERNMENT. 

The two last of the above papers being devoted exclusively to the 
subject announced in their respective titles — that of Lieutenant 
Leech to the manufactures carried on in the towns ofR&nipoor, 
<jambat, and Koda ; and that of Moonshee Mohun Lai to the trade of 
Khairpoor, contain little information of a geographical nature that 
can be extracted with advantage or justice to the authors. Captain 
Burnes paper, which cantains some interesting geographical, as 
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well ae commercial intWIigence, is printed entire, and appended to 
this cepori. . ^ • • - 

# 

III, Notes on Customs prcvalrut amouf^ tTis Maldivians, 4*r. By 
Mr. W. Christopher, Midshipman, I. N. Presented by Govern- 
ment. 

• 

Mr. Christopher is the author of a memoia on this subject drawn 
lip conjointly with Lieutenant Young, and printed by^the Society on 
a former occasion. The present conirnunicalion may be considered 
a supplement to the memoir in question, the*author’s object being 
to supply some omissions which occur in the latter, and particularly, 
to point out certain remains of Buddhist usage at present prevail- 
ing, or which not long since prevailed^ on the islands, which con- 
firm the general opinion regarding the original connection of the 
Maldivians with the people of Ceylon. 

The first instance cited, refers to the manner in wliich they 
deposit the body, after death in tlie coflin. Laval has minutely de- 
scribed this position: — 

The right ear was placed on the right hand, and the loft arm 
along the thigh, then the body was laid in tlio coibn on its right 
side. Any one who has seen the gigantic figures of Buddh in a re- 
cumbent posture, so common in the Singalese temples, will imme- 
diately recognize the above description as strictly applicable lo 
them; it seems likely, that the islanders retained in Laval’s time 
many predilections in favor of their ancient religion, and among 
others probably this rite in burial, &c. 

** The Maldivians in Lavkl’s lime were*accuslcmed also to wear 
long hair. Although professed Musulmans, they had not given up 
this well known heathenish custom, but the permission to wear it 
was conhiied to tilled men and soldiers.* 1 may mention by the way, 
that a priest of the Buddhist religion, who was considered a clever 
man, and well read in Singalese books, informed me, that there were 
formerly two noted temples of Buddh on the Maldives; and he nam- 
ed the islands on which they were situated, but I could not recognize 
them as perpetuated to the present day. 

" The tree commonly known in Ceylon by the name of Buddh’s 
tree, * it being regarded by the Singalese as sacred to Buddh their 
great teacher, is still suffered to stand alone in the vicinity of mosques 
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when all other shrubbery is cleared awayr for the burial ground ; 
this fact affords no slight evidence oV rhe faith that /ormerly prevail- 
ed on the islands, « 

The dread the Maldi^ans manifest of taking animal life, ( which 
the Singalese are nrot allowed to do, ) is probably one powerful reason 
for their not having more cattle on the islands; there are very few 
who are eveit^yet bold enough to kill a fowl, and we have sometimes 
been told, that from v'ant of a man in an island or Atoll, that knew 
how to do it, the fowls were suffered to run wild in the jungle, and' 
were never caught. 

The white umbfblla, I find, was considered one of the insignia 
of royalty among the Singalese formerly, as it is now by the Maldi- 
vians. 

The quarrels which occurred among the Singalese regarding 
distinctions in dress, became so frequent and serious, that the (lov- 
ernor interposed his authority, and issued an order, some few yeara 
ago, annulling the arbitrary rules on this subject, which had receiv* 
ed the sanction of the Dutch government, and all restraint was re- 
moved from the lower castes. It is remarkable, that many of the 
rules that were annulled as above, are now in force among the Mal- 
divian islanders. Wearing any clothes above the waist ( unless on 
the head ) is considered presumption in a low caste man, who has 
no official nor inherited rank, so that an untitled roan, with even a 
loose white cloth on his shoulders, lowers it to his waist when in the 
presence of a superior. 

*- The first grade of rank can be purchased of the Sultan for 
1,000 larins, or about 350 rupees, on which occasion a public crier 
gives notice at the head bf the principal streets on Male, that such a 
person has obtained the distinction ; the affix * Kalo' is applied to 
the names of all who have no rank ; the above sum will entitle a man 
to be called " Kelege; ” no rnon% can purchase higher.” 
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IX. On the Commerce of Skikarpoor and Upper Scinde. Cap- 
tain A. Biirnes. 

• 

Shtkarpoor is a town of first importance to the Indus trade, and it 
may be said to that of A-sia. This does not arise from any superi- 
ority in its home manufactures, but from extensive money transactions, 
which establish a commercial connexion between it and many remote 
marts. Shikarpoor stands near the northern frontier of the Scinde 
territories, 28 miles directly west of the Indus, and about the same 
distance from the fort of Bukkur. Towards the north, the Scinde 
boundary extends to Rozan, on the road to Candahar and Kelai, by 
the well known pass of fiolan, so that the merchant always speaks of 
Shikarpoor and Dera Ghazee Khan, as the gates of Khorasan, by which 
name they here distinguish the kingdom of Cabool. In every direc- 
tion, comnierciai roads conduct the trader to Shikarpoor, but the com- 
munication is entirely carried on by land, though there is but one sen- 
timent among the merchants of (he town, great and small, that their 
profits and interests might be vastly promoted by water communica- 
tion. • 

2. Shikarpoor Vs not a town of any antiquity, though there has al- 
ways been a place of note in its neighbourhood. Alore, Shukkur Buk- 
kur, Roree, all follow each other, and the present town has succeed- 
ed Lukkee, a place 8 miles south of it, which was held by the ances- 
tors of the present chief of Bhawulpoor, who were expelled by Nadir 
Shah. It appears to have been built A. D. 1617, since its date is 
preserved in tl»e Arabic word uJ'jX or frog, the numeral letters of 
which give the year of the Hejra 1026, the word likewise conveying 
some idea of the neighbourhood, which lies low. The slope of the 
country favors its easy irrigation, and the Emperors orDolhi hare cans. 



ed exiatisire canals lo be cut from the Indus^ Shikarpoor ia supplied 
with abundance oi' food and cheaper than any part of Seinde. The 
obscure term J^Tow Lahke Seinde” I am informed, has reference 
to this part of the country, that- being *he amount of revenue, above 
Scinde proper, derived from the province called Moghulee. Natives 
of Shikarpoor Vi^ho have seen British India generally describe it, as 
capable ofbe'ng made a second Bengal.” Nadir Shah visited Shi- 
karpoor in his conquest, but its vicinity to coYintries so much dislui bed, 
prevented its becoming n commercial mart, till the Suddozye princes 
fixed their nuthbriiy in it, and its prosperity may be dated ftom the 
year 1786, in the rei^n of Timoiir Shah, who first established Hin- 
doos in the town, after he had conferred the Government of Scinde 
on the family of the present Ameers. Shikarpoor ia the only place in 
Scinde, where that tribe have established a paramount influence of 
which the Ameers have as yet had the good sense not to deprive them, 
though Shikarpoor has been subject to Scinde for the last 16 years. 
The revenues and expenses incurred in defending it, are divided be- 
tween the Hyderabad and Khyrpoor chiefs, the 1 alter having three 
shares, and the former four. 

3. The population of the town exceeds 35,000 souls, but it is to 
be remembered that there are Hindoos from it scattered all over Asia, 
who leave their families here, and return in afler-life ; the inhabitanti 
consist of Hindoos of the Buniiia, Lohana, and Bhattea tribes, but 
Baba Naiiuck Seiks compose more than half the number. About one- 
tenth of the population is Maliomedan, most of whom are Afghans, 
who received grants of land or “ puttas” as they are called, from the 
name of the deed, and settled around Shikarpoor in the time of the 
Dooranees. The town, though surroun^ded by gardens and trees, is 
quite open, for a mud wall, which has been allowed to decay, can scarce- 
ly be called a defence. There are however eight gates. The bazar 
is extensive, having 884 different, shops, li is covered with mats as 
a shade from the sun, but has no elegance or beauty. The houses arc 
built of sun-dried bricks, lofty and comfortable, but destitute of ele- 
gance. The climate is considered very hot and oppressive in the sum- 
mer, and there are so many stagnant pools around the walls, that it is 
remarkable the people do not And the place insalubrious, but it is not 
said to be so. The thermometer had a range of 23 degrees in the mid- 
dle of April, falling to 59^ and rising to 82° ; but we were informed 
that the season was favorable, and across the Indus at Khyrpoor the 
thermometer had already stood at 96°. Water is found at 12 or S 5 
feet from the surface, but the river has, for 3 or 4 years past, flooded 
large tracts of the neighbourhood. 'Fhe land revenues around, exclu- 
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sive of expenmes in collection, now average two lacs and a half 
of rupees per annutf^ and thedifties of the town and customs are farm- 
ed for 04,000 rupees, t^e currency being only inferior by 3 per cent, 
to the Company’s rupee. This doesnot, however, include the whole 
of the districts, which were held by the Afghans, Noushera being un^ 
der Ladkhana, and several rich jagheers bestowed on r*eligious persons. 
The inundation having lately inclined towards Shikarpoog, has also 
increased its present revenues, probable to hjlf a lac of rupees, but 
the addition cannot be considered permanent. 

4. It will only be necessary to name the towns, af which the Shi- 
karpoor merchants have agents, to judge of the unlimited influence 
which they can command. Beginning from the west, every place or 
note from Astracan to Calcutta seems to have a Shikarpooree ; thus 
they are found at Muscat, Bunder Ahbass, Kerman, Yezd, Meshid, 
Astracan, Bokhara, Samarcand, Kokan, Yarkund Koondooz, Khoo- 
loon, Herat Subzwar, Candahar, Gbuzni, Cabool, Peshawer, Dera, 
Ghazee Khan, Dera Ismael Khan, Bukkur, Leia, Mooltanooch, Bbaw- 
ulpoor, Umritser, Jeypoor, Bikaneer Jaysiilmeer, Pallee, Mandavie, 
Bombay, Hyderabad (Deccan,) Hydrabad (Scinde,) Kuracbee, Kelat, 
Mirzapoor, and Calcutta ; the H Indus of Astracan, I am informed, have 
lately been converted to Islam, and, within these two years, those of 
Bokhara have been molested, for the first time, on account of their 
creed. In all those places, however, a bill may be negotiated, and, 
with most of them, there is a direct trade either from Sbikarpoor or 
one of its subordinate agencies. The business seems, however, to be 
more of a banking nature than a commerce in goods, but still there is 
not any great quantity of ready money at Shikarpoor, for there is no 
mint at which gold or buHiorv may be coined*, and consequently a loss 
ensues upon its import. 

5. The direct trade of the town of Shikarpoor itself, is not ex- 
tensive; its port is Kurachee from whiwli it receives annually, 


British goods to the value of Bs. 30,000 

Sugar 80,000 

Spices, Groceries, Metals w. . . . 100,000 


Total Rupees 310,000 

Some of the articles reach Shikarpoor by way of Pallee, in Mar- 
war, particularly sugar and spices, but British cloth js not sent, for the 
line of route, from this great emporium, leads higher u\i the Indus to 
Bhawulpoor and Mooltaii. The duties 011 this road are as follows, — 
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oti articles of bulk 6 Rs. per camel on quitting Shikarpoor, 4 Rs. 
on the river, 8 Rs. in the Khyrpoor territory, G^'Rs. in Jaysulipeer, 
making a total of 24 which is doubled, «r other than groceries 
(Kiranu). At Pallee ittfeJf goods pay ad Valorem from 2 to 5 per cent. 
The road from the sea coast is quite safe ; it passes among the hills 
to Sehwuri, and after that reaches the plain of Chandka ; hve or six 
caravans pass yearly, but 8 or 10 camels eve,ii go safely. The ex- 
penses of the road are »s follows : 


Landing at Kiir'itchee. 
And at starting. . . 

Expenses to Shewun, 
At Shewun, duty. . 
At Ladkhana. • . 

At Maree. . . . 

At Shikarpoor . . 


5Rs. per cent. 

3 ditto 

2i per camel load. 
24 ditto 
7i ditto 
J •* ditto 
24 ditto 


Total 584 Rs. 

exclusive of the duties at Kurachee. This does not include the hire 
of the camels, which is 8 or 9 rupees per head if laden with cloth, 
and 6 or 7 with metal or sugar. The duty above given is only 
leviable on goods, that on sugar and articles taken in bulk is much 
less, and at Shewun but 11, instead of 24 rupees, and at Shikarpoor 
but 10 rupees instead of 24. It was very difficult to give an accurate 
list of these duties, for at Shewun, though the levy ought to be 32 
rupees, it is compounded for at 24 rupees, by what is called a 
‘‘moolta'’ purwaun, which, on land, is much thesamekind ofduty as 
toll by the river. Great merchants only have this advantage, and 
they will not trade till it is promised to them. Arriving at Shikar- 
poor, likewise, the levy depends much upon the value of the articles, 
which are, taxed by weight, though a camel load of chintz may be 
passed through the custom house at rupees 24, each piece of k incob 
will be taxed perhaps from 1 to 2 rupees. These duties are, therefore, 
considered oppressive and vexatious, as the bales are opened and ex* 
amined. Further, if it is intended to send on goods, a second tax of 
8 rupees on cloth, and 5 rupees on spices, &c., is exacted on quitting 
Shikarpoor for the West. The effect of this has been to throw open 
the road from Gandahar, by Kelat to the sea coast pt Sonmeeanee 
from which much of Afghanistan is now supplied, and of which we shall 
have occasion hereafter to speak. The trade from Bombay to Shikar- 
poor, however, often yields a profit of 20 per cent. 
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6. From the Nort^ Sliikarpoor at present receives the cloih of 
JVIooltan and BhawApoor to fln extent of rupees 10,000, but these are 
for .home consumption, •as its peculiar trade is with Khorasan, by way 
of Candahar and Kelat ; wifli the former it cbmmunicates, through 
Bag and Dadur, by the celebrated defile of Bolafi, which is passable 
at all season; goods are carried on camels and ponies, and there are 
three or four caravans annually. The articles consist of madder and 
other dyes, such as koomba, saffron, cochineal ; also silk thread, tor* 
quoises, dried fruits, horses, d^c. &c, which are varied at from one 
and a half to two lacs of rupees a year. Some of the silk thread 
brought to Shikarpoor is of a very superior description, where it is 
used in embroidery. It comes from Toorkistan, and is called Ko- 
kanee” and seldom sent lower down the river. Besides it, there is 
the ** Toonee” silk from Kaeen, the “ Duryaee*' from Khaf, and the 
** Chrlla" from Herat, which ate used at Shikarpoor and also sent 
on to India. The mulberry tree thrives in upper Scinde and yields a 
superior fruit, but there are no silkworms, though the climate would 
probably agree with them. The trade in Feerozees or torquoises is 
considerable. As it is well known, that beautiful stone is brought 
from Nishapoor in Persia. It is imported here in its rough state. 
There are about a dozen shops where they are prepared, after which 
they are sent on to India. Some Feerozees reach Hindustan by way of 
Cabool, but the greater number are sent by Shikarpoor, where the 
import is so extensive, that all classes, rich and poor, have ear-rings 
and ornaments made from them, good or bad, of course, according 
to their circumstances. This trade is valued alone at rupees 50,000 
per annum. The trade in horses his declined, andllie supply varies* 
From five to eight hundred hbrses come down the Bolan pass yearly, 
chiefly from Candahar and Shawl — the greater number, however, go 
to India, by way of Kelat and Kurachee. 'J'hose which are brought 
to Shikarpoor are sent to all parts of Sbiiide, to Khyrpoor and Hyde- 
rabad, and sometimes to Bhawulpoor, for there is no steady demand 
and no permanent mart. These are too well known to require anjr 
particular description — they are in general undersized and bull- 
necked* In return for these articles, Shikarpoor supplies these places 
with native cloths, made in the manufacturing districts of Raneepoor, 
Gumbat, and Korra near Khyrpoor, also at Ladkhana. The home 
manufactures of Shikarpoor itself do not amount to more thau 
50,000 rupees of coarse white and red cloih, and this is cooeumed io 
the town. English goods, however, are sometimes purchased by 
Afghan merchants, in exchange for their productions, if the market 
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is well stocked — as they may hare them cheap^and be saved a journey 
to Bombay, but the duties prevent th^ir taking any great quantity, 
so that they have indigo of Khyrpoor and Oobaro, and prepared hides 
from Ladkhana and the jralley of the Indus, which would in all 
probability be sent down, if the rood were open. The profits of the 
trade from Candahar are rated at 40 per cent, and to it at about half 
that sum.< The former was much greater than at present till the 
Candahar Sirdars taxerj the. ducats and gold, sent to India, as mer- 
chandize, a custom, however, which is common in Toorkistan, and 
which when we consider the number of merchants who deal largely 
in money alone throughout Asia, is not so unjust as at first sight 
may appear. 

7. Upper Scinde has resources that have not as yet been develop- 
ed, and which are even.open to the notice of a superficial observer, 
and require but little impetus tosena them forth. Colton which has 
been but little expoited hitherto, and bore the value of 21 Rs. per 
maund, was last year raised round Shikarpoor to the extent of 10,000 
maunds of Lahore, (which is about the same as that of Shikarpoor) 
and such is the proBt upon it that a small investment, which was 
sent down the Indus to Vikkur as an experiment, and which had been 
purchased at from 8 to 9 Rupees per maund of Vikkur, (which is 
considerably less than that of Shikarpoor ) sold for 15 Rs. of Tatta. 
It was always sent to Ullah Yar and Adum Yar, in Lower Scinde, 
also to Shawl, but it may now, as its cultivation increases, be cal- 
culated upon as a regular export to Bombay. 'I'he cotton of Lower 
Scinde is not appreciated ; this is considered belter though not of the 
first kind. It would not be difficult to encourage the cultivation, 
and perhaps treble the supply ; in one sense of the word, there are 
two crops of cotton in Scinde. The seed is sown in April and the 
harvest reaped in July, hut the roots are often left in the ground, and, 
sprouting up in the following spring, yield a second crop, in May 
about a month after the waters of the swell reach the fields. The 
first kind is called " Nairee,” and the other “ Mooiidee,"' which 
are terms merely meaning new and old. The richness of the crop 
depends altogether on the rise of the Indus which is not however 
precarious. 

8. Opium*is reared atrShikarpoor, hut has only been cultivated 
for last 6 or 8 years. A trial has been made of its export to Bombay, 
but as there was no linseed oil (ulsee) except what was imported, 
to prepare it, the article was not approved oi, and the speculation 
failed. Jt ha& been lately sent to Pallee in its raw state, where its pre- 
paration is understood, and from which it is said to he exported at 
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the same price as othel^opium ; linseed has now been sown at Sliik* 
arpo^r and thrives, that it ts possible hereafter to export it direct. 
It was formerly received from Marwar and Kelat. 1 have been in- 
formed that the Shikarpoor lifiium has uo^iiie^same strength as that 
of Malwa, and the difference is said to arise front that of Scinde be- 
ing irrigated, which is not the case with the poppy in Malwa. (?) 
Last year, 100 maunds of opium were produced at Sliirktpoor, the 
best near the village of Maree. A jureeb of gfound, which is 22,500 
square feet, about half an acre, yields on an average 5^eers of opium, 
the heads being tapped three successive times. In its wet state, the value 
is about 5 rupees per seer, but it has much impurity from the scraping 
of the poppy, A&c., in its dry state ; its value is 8} rupees and sometimes 
double. It is reaped in April and May after a four months labor. 
It is thought advisable to encourage this trade, as it will furnish a 
very valuable return. * 

9. The indigo of the Shikarpoor district is not prized as much 
ns that of Khyrpoor and Oobaro, east of the Indus, nor is the culti- 
vation so extensive. A better description of indigo than either is 
found higher up the river, and will form a subject for future notice, but 
at present this dye is exported from Scinde to the Persian Gulf by 
Kurachee, to the extent of 1500 maunds a year, which, as it now sells, 
is about the value of a lac of rupees. It varies in price from 40 to 
00 rupees according to the rise of the river on which, as with cot- 
ton, the crop depends; it is now selling at Rs. 57 of the best kind 
per maund. This year a demand for it beyond the crop, though that 
was productive, has arisen, and 90 camel loads of it have been brought 
by land from Khanpoor in the Daoodpootrn couiftry, and sent, by 
Jaysulmeer, to Pallee. The indigo of Scinde cannot rival that of 
Bengal, or as it is called,** Necii Furhung” ( English indigo, ) hav- 
ing much more impurity, but it is onl^ about half the price, and is 
said to have some advantages in imparting color of a more Axed 
kind. It is exported to Caiidahar, but Khorasan derives its chief 
supply from Mooltan, where it is better. The supply for Arabia 
and Persia may very easily be drawn off by the Indus, at a great 
profit with a toll so light as that which has been imposed. 

10. Besides indigo, there is an article in Upper Scinde called 
** Sakur,'’ used as a red dye. It is merely the knot of the tamarisk 
shrub, but it is not produced in all soils where that plant grows. In 
the district of Boordgah it is procured in great abundance and to the 
extent of 1500 or 2000 maunds, and can be profitabl) exported to 
Marwar, Pallee, and Lower Scinde. It sells here for 2 rupees per 
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nin ( 111 ( 1 . The nificic i.s p roc. nr able near Mooltoan. Koomba or ' Kiis- 
soombn,' which is safflower, a plant iliat yielus a ficli dye, ia.also 
reared, but a mucli better kind is imporiedifrom Cabool, a seer of 
the one being equal to'tw'cuof the other,' so that they are often mixed 
and adulterated, '^his dye is spoken of as the second saffron. 

1 1 . But Upper Scinde is much favored by the inundation of the 
river : for the last four years the Indus has. saturated the country 
around Sliikarpoor by throwing of its superfluous water from Boord- 
gali to Ladkhana. This district was called “ Wahnee/' from hav- 
ing no water, but it is now said to yield nearly a lac of rupees an- 
nually to Government. It extends 70 or 80 miles from Ghouspoor to 
Ladkhana, and varies in breadth, from 5 to G miles ; without this 
natural scattering of the water, it would not be an arduous task to 
keep the Scindc canal open for six months; at present, the town is 
to be approached by it for four months by the largest boats. At 
Sliikarpoor, in April 1837, wheat was selling at 15 rupees per khur- 
war, while at Hyderabad it cannot be bought at less than 24, and at the 
mouth of the Indus it yields 45. This is not speculation, for it has 
been tried, and as the toll is leviable on bulk, all other grain may be 
exported fioin one part of the Indus to another, at a very great pro- 
fit. At Sliikarpoor, for instance, Juwaree sells for 10 and 12 rupees 
per kliurwar, and at the mouth of the Indus, for 25 and 30, and in 
Bhawul Khan’s country, rice does not bear a higher value than a 
rupee per inaund, though it is of the first quality, while it sells at 
Sliikarpoor for 2^, but in the Delta again this grain is very cheap, 
so that while it may he sent from one section of the river to another, 
it would not perhaps prove a profitahle export for the voyage. 'J'his 
would not however he (lie case with 'ghee, which in the Oobaro 
sells for 8 rupees per inaund, and at Sliikarpoor for 16 rupees, but 
though cheaper in the Delta, the export to a foreign country might 
he yet made with great advautd^ge; in fact the profit of some articles 
would be donhlc and even treble their value. The oil of the Sesa- 
iTiLim would yield a profit of 25 per cent. It sells outside Sliikarpoor 
for 3| rupees per maund, and in the Delta for export, at 8 and 9 
rupees, and the maund of Vikkiir, is four fifths that of Shikarpoor. 
Sugar, salt, spices, and groceries, may all at present he brought up 
and down the river with advantage, and a mixed cargo and grain 
will alike yield profit. 

12. The wool of Scindc is hot considered of a good quality, ex- 
cept in Boordgah, a district north of Shikarpoor, where the sakur 
dye before^ described is found and whence it has not yet been ex- 
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ported. I state on pr^ty good authority, that HIK) cuiiie) loads of a 
superior article, ma|r be procaii^4 in the hills, but the tribe of Boor- 
dees are great robbers, ^nd precaution is necessary in dealing with 
them. The immediate distrvts of Shikarpoor. also yield small quau- 
tities of wool, but in Cachee, westward o^Ladklyina among the hills 
it might also be procured as well as at Deejeekot*and the country 
east of Khyrpoor to an extent, as 1 am informed, of about^a third of 
this. Jaysulmeer and Becaiiecr yield very superior wool, and they 
are but 180 miles from the Indus, but, as docmbas or fat-tuiled sheep 
yield the best wool, Kelat is always spoken of as the gPcat mart for this 
article. The Brahooees, or people of that cotanlry, arc beginning to 
appreciate the value of wool. Two years ago, some of them look a 
small quantity to Bombay, which had been bought at 3 rupees per 
inaund and which realized 20. The effect of this was the despatcli 
of 100 camel loads last year, with as much prohl to the e.xporlcr as 
before, only that the Khan has now imposed u duty of 2 rupees on 
each load. In Scinde, there are few or no woollen fabrics, except, 
coarse bags, carpets, and Shalkees. It sells at 12 and 15 seers pen- 
rupee. Ill Kelat itself pelisses only are made from wool. Besides 
Kelat, the wool countries in this neighbourhood are bhawl, Mns- 
tooiig, Nulwad and Kejmekrnn. That of the two last may no doubt 
be best exported from the sea ports of Guadur and Sonmeanec, but 
the outlets of the other will in course of time, bo the Indus. Cabool 
and Toorkistnn are, however, wool countries, and as there is such a 
demand for this article, I have no doubt it might be sent from At- 
tock to Bombay with profit, even though it has been, in llie first 
instance, brought from beyond iliiidoo Koosli. Besides wool, horse- 
hair might be iniportod with advantage from Scinde and Cabool; small 
quantities of it are now taken by horse dealers. 

13. Ill Upper Scinde the places next in importance to Shikarpoor, 
are Khyr[>oor, Ladkhana, and the maaufacturing towns of Guinbal, 
Haneepoor, and Koorn. Lieutenant Leech has given, in the annex- 
ed paper, an account of these three last places, and the iniiiulc de- 
scription of all the fabrics procurable in them. 1 also annex from 
Mooiishee Mohuii Lai an account of the trade of Khyrpoor, giving 
minute particulars regarding that mart. Ladkhana has a much lar- 
ger population than these three towns, having about 12,000 souls. It 
manufactures yearly cloth to the value of from 50 to 60,000 Rupees, 
which is exported on camels to Kelat and Lower Scinde, but thoiigli 
(hey arc sent to the Delta by a land route, a great jnofil is derived, 
since a score of while clolli, which costs 20 to 21 rupees sells there 



at 40 and 43 rupees. Nothing from LadkhanJ but Goveriiinenl grain 
is now sent by the Indus. It consume^ about 15,000 rupees of Bri- 
tish goods. The custom house duties of its gate yidd rupees 4,000 
a year, and the surrounding district, hqlf a lac of rupees as the Go- 
vernment share of^^rodiicfe. Khyrpoor is the residence of the A- 
ineers. It receives English goods from Kurachee by Ullah-yar and 
Adum-yar-ka-Tunda, to the extent of Rs. 25,000 ; from Mooltan and 
Bliawulpoor to the extent of 20,000 ; from ' Ranneepoor to 2 or 
3,000. It has no native manufactures. It is without sugar ; 400 
maunds of coito.i are reared, and a small quantity of opium. Nitre 
may be had in any qu^intity at Sukkur. Salt is also made and sells 
at rupees 15 per inaund. The rock salt of Pind Dadiin Khan on 
the Jelum, sells at the mine, after a monopoly and exorbitant exac- 
tions, for rupees per rnaund of Lahore, and the Hindoos of Scinda 
prefer it to all other salt. At Pin^ Dadun likewi&.e boats are to be 
had cheaper than any place on the Indus, and for some time, till the 
number on the river are increased, would become a good specula- 
tion, as one which costs 300 rupees, may be sold for seven and eight 
hundred at Hyderabad and the up country; boats, though sometimes 
preferred to those lower down, may be broken up and built into 
Doondees. 

14. The customs of Khyrpoor are farmed for rupees 17,000 per 
annum, 2,000 of which are realized on the imports from Hyderabad, 
and 2,000 from what is sent there. The Khyrpoor Ameers are said 
to receive 100,000 rupees by duties throughout their territories on 
imports and exports. The transit on goods passing the Indus from 
Kurachee to Khyrpoor direct are a.s follows. Lauding at Kurachee 
ad valorem 5 per cent. ^ 

Rs. Koree. 

By Hyderabad to Aduin Khan-ka-Tunda 12 per Camel. 

At Kanote ...I 3 0 ,, 

Kaywaree in the Narn 3 8 ,, 

Deejee 2 8 ,, 


21 6 

On reaching Khyrpoor, the duty is no longer levied on the camel 
load, but on a valuation of the articles; thus a piece of English 
chintz pays 7^ annas, and if the piece be very lafge, it is reckoned 
as 3 and taxed accordingly. Mooltan cliintzcs pay one rupee per 
score, and il' passed on to aiiolbcr place in the course of u iiiunth, 
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ijolliiii^ nJditioiial is o^cled ; if after tliat time, the lux is repeated. 
Ai this present tinne« Eiiglis>^g^q,ds arc from 10 to 12 per cent, 
dearer at Khyrpdor, tliay Hyderabad. The taxes of Khyrpoor are 
lighter than in any other part i^f Scinde. There.ure two villages near 
Khyrpoor, Tanda Mustee and Lookinnd, \Vhere ty> duties are exact- 
ed unless the goods are sold, and only a very light trtinsit of JO an- 
nas per camel. From Khyrpoor to Subziilcote, the northern fron- 
tier of Scindc, cast of i!ic Indus, a transit (rahdaree) duly of 2U ru- 
pees per camel is levied. On. the west of the river from Sliikurpoor 
to the Seik frontier, there has been lately no open rcAd on account 
of the lawletrs habits of the tribes, but as lher% is now little lo be 
feared on this aepount, the trai.t, which is a good one, will come 
into use, particularly as u short cut between Shikarpoor and Me- 
ihiincote. 

15. The transits and duties leviable on the routes east and west 
of the^'Indus, to the frontiers of Scinde have been staled. 1 might 
here note the amount of toll and duty, which was levied on the river 
previous to the treaty, but the statement would be long, complicated, 
and not much to be depended on, from the many chiefs who shared 
ill it and the varied mode of exaction : in some places a toll, in 
others a duty ad valorem, according to the will of the ruler, but in 
all instances after such delays that trade had entirely disappeared. 
The last instance and a very illustrative one it is, which I can hear 
of any commercial speculation being carried on before the British 
turned their attention to the improvement of this commerce, was that 
of two Hindoos, who, about 12 years ago, brought down grain lo 
Shikarpoor, in a season of scarcity. From Melhun to that town 
they paid about 280 rupees of duty on each boat of grain, for a sec- 
tion of the river where a toll of rupees GO is now leviable, and from 

IViethun to * but rupees 2401 The commercial results of the 

downward navigation of the Indus as fiw as they have yet been tried, 
have proved very satisfactory, so much so indeed, that for a time it 
will probably turn out n more profitable speculation to send down 
bulky goods, as sugar, &.c. which can be procured higher up, though 
they have previously made a long journey^ than navigate without 
steam, from the sea. The sugar from Lodiana, brought, I believe 
from Muciimpoor, yielded at Shikarpoor 24 rupees per rnaund, though 
its original cost had been but 5 rupees. This would, however, be 
greatly diminished if the trade from Bombay is persevered in, but, 
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in any casp, I lie means of supplying Kliorasi^j with this great neces- 
sary of life, is much facililaled by HiN route. 

16. The great advantages to be derived^from* the downward na- 
vigation, as now exhibited, lead me <io note some practical facts 
concerning that subject at the period when, as it has been establish- 
ed beyond doubt by Lieutenant Wood’s printed reports, the Indus 
falls to its lowest, the months of February and March. This hap- 
pens to be the season at which the rice and juwaree crop of Upper 
Scindc is brought down to Hyderabad, and ascending the river during 
these months, we met about 250 vessels. They were very deeply 
laden, some within a ^w inches of the water, and drawing from 3 to 
5 feet water, and one, which Lieutenant Wood measured, had the 
large draft of 5 feet 6 inches. Their mode of procedure was any 
thing but satisfactory, since they made many halts, advanced hut 8 
or 10 miles a day, and always had .a pilot-boat a-bead to direct their 
course and prevent accidents, for it was evident that if such heavily 
laden vessels missed the channel and took a bank it would be most 
difficult to drag them back. 1 pointed out these circiiiiistaiices to 
some Sliikarpoor merchants, ns a disadvantageous character of the 
river, at all events in February and March, since so much delay 
would involve ]o.ss of interest and profits in a boat having a cargo of 
merchandise. They, however, informed me that grain boats were al- 
ways overloaded, that they had a greater object in getting safely than 
speedily to Hyderabad, and that they carried as much as they could 
since their heavy cargoes saved other boat hire, and the grain and 
the boats generally belonged to Government. Nursingdass a Shikar- 
poor Dulal, however, produced one practical proof of this assertion, 
for he accompanied the Lodi an a invcsteient from Sliikarpoor in the 
beginning of March, reached Hyderabad in six days from Sliikarpoor 
without accident. The vessel, however, was Zohruk,” or up coun- 
try boat, with a tonnage of GO'IKliirwars, and, having mixed cargo, 
might have carried ten less than her burthen. She descended with- 
out pilot or guide, first to Hyderabad and then to the sea; the latter 
part of the voyage being a little more protracted, but only on ac- 
count of the southerly winds. 

(Signed) A. BURNES, 

On a Commercial Mission to Cahool. 


Bhawulpoor, May 6, 1H37. 
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X. — A short arrouttt df ihv Kattovrirs or Katthurirs 

residhig in the Konenn nntt Aitnoecssy,% Ky IVlnjnr A. Mnckiiw 
tosh. * ^ 

[CoiTiinunicatcd liy Konr Admiriil Sir C. Malcolinj 

• 

Although various nccouiits have been written giving a description 
of the mode in which the kntt, kutt, or catechu, formerly known by 
the name of terra japonica or Japan earth, is prepared by the peo- 
ple who manufacture it, yet aa 1 have not mct^vilh any account of 
the habits and customs of these persons, I intend to relate in the 
following pages such information as 1 am in possession of, respect- 
ing them, and the manner in which they prepare the kutt. 

The maniifactines of the kutt tire known by the names of Kattoiiry 
and Kattkurry ; in fact they derive their name from their profession. 
Ill the Sanskrit language they are termed Khadira pragharnka 
Khadiia being the Sanskrit word for the Kbyrc tree (Acacia Cate- 
chu) that from which the kutt is prepared; and praghnraka means 
tlie extractor of the juice of the tree. 

The Kattouries reside in the Attaveessy, and Northern Konkan ; 
tliey may be considered as nomades to a certain extent, fur, notwith- 
standing they always reside in the same country, yet they frequent- 
ly change their place of residence. If we are to believe their own 
account, they have been settled in the Attaveessy from time imme- 
morial. Tliey have a tradition among them ^ that they are the descend- 
ants of the demon Rawan, the tyrant monarch of Lanka or Ceylon, 
and the same whom the god* Rama vanquished, and whose exploits 
are related hy the distinguished puet Valmik. This might lead us 
to suppose at once, that they came originally from the south. It 
inu^ be lemarked here, that there is asiradition respecting the 6rur- 
seesj or musicians, scattered over many parts of the Deccan, which 
stales that they are the descendants of the musicians who attended 
oil Rawan, that they are the original inhabitants of the Deccan, and 
tliat the country was a «\ilderiiess when they frist settled there. 

The tribe of Kattouries is divided into four Kools or divisions, the 
Heliimn, the Jadoo, the Piiwar and the Sindliy. 'J'be Helumn is 
considered the superior and most respectable division, and itie Sindhy 
is held ill least estimation. The families of each division intermarry, 
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nhhoiijjii I hose of the first two nflect to have \omo ohjoctions to form 
malriiiiofiinl alliaiiccs with the Siiidhy 'one. 

The different Naiks or elders of families posse*s8 great influence 
in their respective divisions, indeed they exercise a patriarchal sway 
over those fnmilies^that are, from relationship, subject to their con- 
trol. I'he females, it is well known, maintain great authority over 
their husbands ; their temper is in general very viofent and iintracta- 
blo ; they appear more active and intelligent than their husbands. 
The men present a squalid and half starved appearance, and are shy 
and anxious to avoid communicating with other persons. 

The Kattouries are«'ari indolent, improvident, and extremely filthy 
people, both in their habits and in their food. They readily eat 
snakes, blood-suckers and lizards, also the black-faced monkey, and 
jackals; in fact, they do not hesitate to devour nil sorts of vermin. 
Yet they will not partake of food prepared by a Dheie or Pariah. 
They are a most determined race of drunkards ! Should one of them 
happen to pass near a liquor shop, without either money or grain to 
barter for a dram, he will most likely pawn the only rag of cloth on 
his person to gratify his appetite, and go home naked, in the hope 
that he may redeem the pledged article on some future day. Owing 
to their ignorance and prodigality, their circumstances frequently be- 
come very desperate, and they have, consequently, to contend against 
misery and many temptations to which want reduces them. They 
have the credit of being great robbers, stealing corn from the culti- 
vators’ fields and farm yards, also committing robberies in the villa- 
ges at night, and plundering solitary travellers during the day. Not- 
withstanding these vexatious doings, the inhabitants live in such a 
state of terror of them, owing to their Ivelieving the Kattouries to be 
the greatest magicians and enchanters in the country, that they 
dread the idea of accusing them openly of the robberies they com- 
mit, and most commonly all tjiey do, is to ask the Kattoury Naik*to 
prevent his people molesting the properly of the villagers. The fe- 
male Kattouries, it is stated, are greater adepts in the black art than 
the men. It is confidently believed, Uiat by their power they can 
devote any person to destruction who may give them offence, that 
the men assume the appearance of tigers, bears and monkies ; and 
the women that of dogs, buffaloes, cats, hens, &c. on these occa- 
sions. 

During the very hot weather and the rainy season, they remain at 
home ill iheir huts at the extremity of the villages where they reside 
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am], while a few of realize some pysc daily by selling grass 
ancUhrewood in ifi^ bazar, •others of them work as laborers for the 
cultivators, in raising embankments around the rice fields, and dig- 
ging drains, transplanting niM weeding rjpe, &c. They are paid 
both in money and grain for their work, occasicsially receiving one 
or two meals a day in addition ; but as they have naturally an aver- 
sion to labor, they prefer jobbing or contracting forlhe^work they 
have to undertake; they will then, men, woijien, and children, work 
from morning to night, and this for several days, scarcely partaking 
of any refreshment all the time, until they have completed their task. 
After they have received the reward of thetr labor, it is equally 
portioned among all, young and old ; they then return to their huts to 
enjoy as long a rest as they possibly can, until they are forced again 
by hunger to assume the task of laborers 

When they proceed into the jungles to prepare the catcclin, they 
take up their residence frequently in the sandy bed of a nulia, mak- 
ing holes ill the dry sand, where they sleep at night. It is a common 
practice with the naiks to warn the inhabitants not to approach 
their encampment without giving previous intimation of their inten- 
tion to do so. Their object in giving this warning is to prevent the 
occurrence, if possible, of any untoward event, more especially on 
account of the privileged character their females maintain. To ex- 
plain this more fully, it is necessary to state, that one of the extra- 
ordinary and peculiar habits of the Kattoiiry women, is, (although it 
is now becoming obsolete) that if, on any occasion, they have been 
seen bathing by a man of any other caste, they will immediately exert 
their utmost endeavours to seize him, and force him into their own 
society. I could mention several instances of men now residing with 
them having been captured in this way. In December 1830, 1 re- 
collect a bold but unsuccessful attempt being made by one of the Kat- 
toureens, belonging to a gang that had come into the Kotool disiricj. 

On this occasion a son of Trimbuk soonar (goldsmith) of Chatty, 
had proceeded to Selootidy to collect his indotta ^ dues, and on his 
way home, as he approached the river, he saw four women and a girl 
bathing. The instant they perceived him they called to him to come 
toward^: them. lie concluded that they must be some of the Kat- 
toury women from the Peempry jungles, and determined on avoid- 
ing them ; and when he discovered them rushing out of the water, 
he was satisfied that they had resolved on trying to capture him. 

' Payrnpiit iii {jraiii lor pprvicoR rondcred by ihn lyoldsiTiitli to tho vlllagors, 
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This made him exert himself, and exercise ingenuity at the same 
time to escape from them ; but the* Women only 'pursued him for a 
few hundred yards, when they appeared disappointed, and returned 
to the river. However, one of thenv, more persevering than the 
others, picked up her clolhes, and instantly recommenced the pur- 
suit. The golcJsmitb redoubling bis pace, gained considerably on 
her, and rushed into the temple of Hunooman unperceived by her, 
stripped off his clothes, and then daubed himself with ashes from the 
censer, and sat down in front of the shrine. The Kattoureen pass- 
ing presently by, saw him, but mistaking him for a gossoin, merely 
asked if he had seen as young man running past the temple. The 
goldsmith assuming the privilege of his new character, did not con- 
descend to reply, but merely shook his head, and pointed towards 
the village, meaning, that very likely he might have gone in that di- 
rection. The woman entered the village, and after many vain inqui- 
ries, she left the place much disgusted ; but returned again the fol- 
lowing day. The villagers, now determined to defeat her views, 
persuaded her that the young man must have passed on to some other 
village without her observing him. 

The Kattouries worship the gods Bhyroo, Kalkaie, Bhowaiiy, Bap- 
deo, Cheerroba, &c. The marriage ceremony among these miser- 
able and uncivilized people, differs from those of most other Hindu 
outcastes. When the young parties have been engaged, the Bhug- 
gut or priest announces the fortunate day and hour for celebrating 
the nuptials, lie does not, however, communicate this information 
until the deity has condescended to enter into his body, and enabled 
him, by one of those shaking fits, to convince his audience that he 
has supernatural powers conferred upon him. After rubbing some 
turmeric on the person of the bridegroom, a portion of it is forward- 
ed for the use of the bride, and in the evening at sunset, when the 
friends of both parties havei<1ieen assembled, the Naik or leader 
takes the bashing * (a chaplet made of paper,) and fastens one on 
each of their heads ; and this completes the ceremony. Some pre- 
sents are now made to the bride’s father, and, as they invariably 
provide an abundant supply of liquor on such occasions, the moment 
they have 'finished their dinner, they begin to quaff copious draughts 
of the juice of the mowrali, t men and women, young and old, par- 
taking indiscriminately of this, their beloved beverage. 

The Kattouries, it is to be remarked, do not eat any of the cate- 
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chu they prepare ; iiidJ^d, they are forbidden to partake of it from 
long establisheij usftge. 11 merer, they are very fond of a concrete 
substance, termed^y them Khyre^sar, which is found in the centre of 
the tree, and is considered tft possess verj^ heating qualities. The 
Kattouries eat both this khyre-sar and the gum of the tree, to enable 
them to resist better the cutting effects of the cold* easterly winds, 
which prevail in Decepiber and January, while they ifre ^n the jun- 
gles. The khyre-sar is a substance in great ^pmand among the high- 
er classes of natives. Persons subject to asthma are said to derive 
great benefit from using it. 

The kutt or catechu, is reckoned one of the most valuable of the 
vegetable astringents. The dark colored kind is said to answer 
better for medicinal purposes than the white sort, but the people of 
India who chew the kutt, use only the white. Kutt is extensively 
used by native practitioners as an internal medicine,'and for wounds. 
Dyers, also gowndies or masons, use it extensively ; the latter for 
rendering lime, used in building, more adhesive. 

In some parts of the country, in the interior, catechu is prepared 
from the Oullah* tree. It is much whiter, but greatly inferior to 
that made from the khyre tree. In other ploces they make catechu 
from the betel or areca nut. 

It is at the commencement of the cold season (end of October and 
beginning of November) that the Kattouries prepare to quit their 
huts, and move to parts of the Northern Konkan (the Attaveessy and 
the country above the Ghauts) where the khyre trees are abundant, 
and where they experience least annoyance while manufacturing the 
kutt. I have frequently met them in the small valleys on the eastern 
side of the Syhadry range of mountains. 

A few families proceed under their respective Naiks on these ex- 
cursions, and they prefer repairing to the jungles above the Ghauts, 
as they are not so closely watched by the the tax-gatherers ; for they 
have to pay a duty of half a rupee for every taroo, or fire-place, which 
they erect for preparing the kutt. Again the proprietor of each taroo 
has to present the Government agent with five pieces of kutt, and 
the Naik has to present the agent with one moossull, or staff (made 
of the khyre tree) used for pounding rice. The Patell of the village 
within the bounds of which they encamp, receives five moossulls and 
five lumps of kutt from the owner of each fire-place. 

The tax levied by the Rajas of Feint, Jowahir and Dhurruinpoor 
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fliilers coiibiiierabiy. 'I'lie former receives ^iie and half rupee, five 
moossulis and five lumps of kutt from ench family*; the latter receives 
two and a quarter rupees, &o. But the khgrree trees are so abund* 
ant in the Dhurrumpoor district, that the tax is paid therewith great 
facility. The Jowahir levies only half a rupee. The Peshwa’s 
Government levied one and a quarter rupee, &c. but this duty has 
been redur^ed under the British. 

From what has been, stated, it will be observed, that many of the 
Kattoury families act independently of each other in their move- 
ments, and in preparing the catechu, which they dispose of in ex- 
change for cloches, giuiii, &c. &c. to the inhabitants of the small 
villages near their enctimpments. However, it is a general practice 
with some of the merchants of Nassik, Giingapoor, and other towns 
to engage the services of many of the Kaltouries for the purpose of 
manufacturing catechu. It is usua' with these merchants or traders 
to descend into the Konkaii at the termination of the rains. They 
enter into an arrangement with several of the chief Naiks to proceed 
with them for the purpose of preparing the required quantity of ca- 
techu. The Katiouries are usually in debt to the grain-dealers of 
the dilferent villages, near which they reside. The traders adjust 
matters with the grain dealers by paying part, and becoming respon- 
sible for the balance of the debt, on the return of the Kaltoiiry to 
liis old residence. The trader being joined by the Katiouries, the 
latter select a spot where the khyre trees are numerous The mer- 
chant then begins to erect an extensive .shed, but as he has only 
one or two servants and three or four match-lock men with him, lie 
employs the Kattouries to build it. These .sheds are so extensive at 
times, as to cover one or f.vo begahs of ground. In the centre, a 
temporary dwelling is built, in which the merchant resides, and lodg- 
es his supply of stores for the consumption of the Kattouries and his 
own establishment. The follaving are generally the articles in store, 
rice, nachny, ooreed, onions, garlick, pepper, salt, turmeric, cocoa- 
nut, cummin, assafietida, salt-fish, ghee, oil, tobacco, steel, arrack 
(distilled from the mowrnh fruit,) various sorts of coarse cloths, & c. 
These things are disposed of to the Kattouries at very enhanced pri- 
ces, varying from 50 to 75 per cent, above the value of the articles 
in\he markets of the neighbouring villages. 

The Kattouries erect their bhoongas, or huts, around the mer- 
chant's shed; and in front of their hut they prepare the taroo or fire- 
place. 'They form the fire-place by digging a trench four or five 
oubilb in leiiglli and one in breadth, which they cover at I he loj), 
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leave llie ends 0 |)ci\to admit the nir to pass freely ihrou^li.^ ]ii 
the 4)p liicre are^tw'Avc sinall^rou'iid holes to receive an equal num- 
ber of pots. * • 

Before they commence lh% operation yf cfitling any billets of 
wood, tiiey perform certain propitiatory rites, by ^vorshipping one of 
the khyre trees. Having procured a cocoanut, some sendoor (red 
pigment) and a little frankincense, they select a tree for ^heir pur- 
pose, rub the sendoor on the trunk near the/oot, burn the frakin- 
cense in front of it, and then break tlie niit ; after whicli they join 
tlicir bands in a supplicatory position, and address llietnselves to the 
tree, asking it to bless their uuderlaking, aiuKo allow them to pre- 
pare ahuiidaiicc of good catechu. Having conslituted the tree by 
this ceremony, a subordinate deity, which they term Ran Sheo War- 
ria (Slieo or the god of tlic jungle,) they divide the consecrated co- 
coanut among those around thefti. Each family possessing a fire- 
place performs a similar ceremony. They make one or two inci- 
sions in the trunk of the tree during these rites, but will not cut it 
down at the time, although some of these arc cut down at a subse- 
quent period. 

The following day the Kattouries proceed into the jungle and ex- 
amine the khyre trees. They in the first instance strike two or three 
blows with ail axe deep into the trunk of a tree, to obtain a chip from 
near the centre, and if upon examination it appears to have attained 
maturity, that is, if it is of a red color, (termed by them iiinrhy,) and 
there appears a white crust formed by the iii:q>issaled juice, they are 
satisfied the tree is a valuable one, and they cut it down. These 
people have a superstitious dread of bad luck attending their opera- 
tions, in the event of a person speaking while a tree which they are 
culling is in the act of fulling, so that many of them preserve n dead 
silence on such occasions. Tiie branches, bark, and the white por- 
tion of the timber are cut away when tile tree has been felled, and 
it is then taken home. The length varies from four to six feet, and 
as the wood is extremely hard, the cutting of one billet is considered 
suflTicient labor for the day. 

The next day, early in the morning, they cut these billets into chips ; 
however, they are careful not to cut more at one time than may be 
required for the boiling operations of the day, as they think the 
chips would be loo dry on the second day. To enable them more 
conveniently to cut these hard billets into chips, they drive three 
pieces of timber, each having forked branches of different lengths, 
linnly into the ground about half a pate distant IVoni each other, and 



the lowest being on a level with the earth, V’le billet is placed in a 
sloping position in the forks, and lies quite sectire be cut. ^The 
chips are heaped near the iire*place, after which the men take their 
breakfast, and then procepd to the jungle. The labor attending the 
boiling process always devolves on the females. The Kattoura’s 
wife or wives (for they sometimes have two or three) when she has 
finished h^r own breakfast, kindles the fire in the taroo, and then 
puts two handfuls of cjbips, neither more nor less, into each of the 
pots, (leaving the one at each end empty,) water sufficient is poured 
in till it rises four finger's breadth above the chips; they ascertain this 
by means of a small stick marked like a scale, the lines being distant 
from each other a finger’s breadth. 

It has been mentioned that there are twelve holes in each fire-place 
to hold that number of pots, but should the persons composing the 
family be sickly or old, they will mbst likely only use six pots ; each 
of these pots will contain about three quarts of liquid. The pots at 
each end are only used during the second and third stages of the pro- 
cess. When the liquid has been well boiled, and evaporated to a 
finger’s breadth under the surface of the chips, they take the pots suc- 
cessively off the fire, and pour the liquid into one of the empty ones; 
after it has been well boiled in this, they apply the scale, and if it is 
ready, they transfer it to the other empty pot. It is boiled down in 
this pot till it has attained what they consider the requisite degree of 
consistency, and then emptied into a trough made of the Pangra tree, 
(Erythrina crista galli,) as the timber is soft, and readily absorbs wa- 
ter. The women now fill the pots with fresh chips, and the boiling 
process is thus contiiiued till all has been finished, or evening puls a 
stop to their labors. 

Should the liquid in any of the pots, during the boiling process, 
take a longer time than usual to thicken, some of it is taken out and 
put into one of those pots in Svhich the chips remain, and which had 
just been strained. 

Whenever they find the liquid overflow the pot from excessive 
ebullition, they sprinkle a little bran on it, to make it subside. 

When the men return home in the evening, each with his billet of 
wood, they examine the liquid deposited in the aull or trough, and, 
for the purpose of drying the substance and rendering it more adhe- 
sive, they use a piece of old kumiie (country blanket) with which 
they keep stirring the liquid for two or three hours. They use the 
kunilie, as the kiitt does not adhere to it, and it is left exposed dur- 
ing the night that it may cool and become firm. If after the usual 
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.time they find the kuttiiontiniiCB rather moist, nnd that it does not 
oppoiir to possess a'iufficient^y adhesive quality, they bury it in the 
earth for three or four ^ys, after which it becomes dark and hard, 
but the people never eat kuA of this desqfiptfon ; it is used by ma- 
sons, who mix it with Jiine. * 

By dawn in the morning the females are at work again ; they take 
the kutt out of the troughs in masses, and place it in baskets, to per- 
mit any remaining liquid to run off more freely, and at the expiration 
of three or four hours, they take the baskets to the inerchaMi. Here 
they divide it into small lumps about the size of a iig. They give 
ten of these lumps for a dhubboo.* * 

They will sometimes manufacture a sufficient quantity to allow of 
their disposing of the value of eight or . ten dbubboos in one day. 
However, this depends of course on their exertions, for if they are 
indolent they will but prepare abdut half that quantity in one day. 

When the Kattouries deliver the fresh kuit to ilie merchant, it is 
placed on the ground in the shade to dry, with a quantity of small 
chips previously scattered over the place, to prevent the earth adher- 
ing to the kutt. It takes three or four days to harden ; during this 
time, each of the little lumps of kutt is turned over once a-day, and 
to accelerate the drying process, each piece is gently pressed with 
the hand. The kutt must always be dried in the shade, for if it 
were exposed to the heat of the sun it would dissolve and turn 
black. 

At the lime the merchant receives the produce of each day's la- 
bor from the Kattouries, after the same has been valued, he furn- 
ishes them with such a supply of necessaries, consisting of rice, flour, 
salt, pepper, onions, salt-fish, tobacco, liquor, and coarse articles of 
clothing, as they may be in want of. 

All these things are sold, as has been before mentioned, at a most 
exorbitant rate. The amount of the supplies thus furnished, is de- 
ducted from the value of the kuit delivered, and whatever balance 
remains is credited by the merchant, to liquidate the sum he paid, 
or for which he gave security to the grain dealers below the Ghauta, 
previous to their giving the Kattouries permission to quit their vil- 
lages. 

The Kattouries thus employed are not permitted to sell kutt to 
other persons, and the merchant, to guard against any roguery on 

A copper coin worth about half an anna, and a little lesi than hall ■ 
penny. 
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their pnrt^ has their huts searched daily, '"he heat in the months 
of April and May is^so excessive, ‘thaf they are'^un^ahle to confcinue 
manufacturing the kutt, as it will not thicken and dry when the at- 
mosphere is very warm. * 

When the wliolfe supply of kutt has been dried by the merchant’s 
people, it is piled into long heaps or ridges, jind previous to its being 
removed 'frorn the jungle to his own house, he deems it necessary to 
propitiate the goddess ^howany. Accordingly, a coarse green sarhy, 
a choullie, sorne glass bangles, a small toothed comb, and a string 
of small beads, are placed on one of the heaps of kutt ; then some 
hullufi, (turmeric) koonkoo, (a cosmetic prepared from the turmeric) 
karunda phunni/y* stndoor, a cocoanut, and frankincense are plac- 
ed near the sarhy ; after which a sheep and a fowl are sacribed, af- 
ter the usual forms, at the shrine. While the merchant is busy per- 
forming the customary rites, the Kattouries continue looking on, and 
at the termination of the worship, the Naiks remove all the offerings. 

It is said that the merchant reckons that he receives about ten 
seers of the kutt (of eighty Rupees weight) for the rupee. It is sold 
to the Naik merchants at six and seven seers per rupee. These again 
retail it for five rupees the seer (about two pounds). They sell it 
in the Hydrabad territory for eighty rupees a Piillah of 180 seers. 
At Amroutty, in Berar, it sells about three seers for the rupee. 

Malta, lOlli March, 1838. Signed. A. Mackintosh. 


XI. — Narrative of the late Cruize of the H. C. Brig of War IV- 

gris. By Commander Igglesden, I. N. 

The following is a narratfve of the late cruize of the II. C. Brig 
of War Tigris, which ut the desire of Sir Charles Malcolm is offer- 
ed to the Bombay Geographical Society, although from my limited 
opportunities of observation, it must necessarily prove meagre and 
imperfect. 

In the early part of last March (1836) the TV^rts was despatched 
to New South Wales, and Torres Straits, situated between New 

* Id^^^llyi casket and comb ; these articles with a pair of glass 

bangles tied together, form a common votive offering, presented by Hindu fe- 
males to their idols. 
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Holland and new Guine^, in quest of the survivors of the ship Charles 
Eaifin^ wrecked dd the outer harrier reefs in the vicinity of Sir 
Charles Hardy’s'^Aand^in August 1831, on her way to India. Our 
progress down tiie Malabar ctiast at this season was much retarded 
by light winds, which at times were well to the southward. We touch- 
ed at Cochin to replenish our stock; and at Point Je Galle to com-, 
plete our water, where^ from our having a case of small-po\on board, 
we were subjected to quarantine during our sjiort stay. 

We left Point de Galle on the 26th with an intention of visiting 
the Cocos Islands or Keelings Group, to replenish ;* but meeting a 
boisterous S. E. trade in long. 95^ E. and lat^7° S. with a heavy 
sea, I was induced to make the best of my way, urged by the nature 
of my mission, for New Holland, although short of water and pro- 
visions for a voyage of that length. We carried the S. £. trade to 
31° S. when it was succeeded tby variable winds ; then the usual 
westerly gales, setting in from the northward at first, aud eventually 
from the south-west. 

On the 25th May, we sighted King's Islands on the westeru side 
of Bass' straits, and the gale then shifted to the N. N. E. Consider- 
ing it imprudent to attempt making Port Dalrymplc on a lee shore 
and with thick weather, we bore away for Hobart Town. On the 
27ih, at day break, we saw the Eddystone Rock, and the high south- 
ern coast of Van Dieman's Land. The stormy weather having abat- 
ed during the night, the view at sunrise was most interesting. The 
bold lofty mountains, having their summits crested with snow, thick- 
ly covered with forest trees, and, owing to a serene sky, standing out 
in prominent relief! The interesting scenery has been so happily 
described by Montgomery Marlin in his ** British Colonies,” as to 
render any future attempt utterly unnecessary. The next day we 
entered the Derwent. 

Knowing the spirit of enterprize which so eminently distinguished 
the immortal circumnavigator Cook, one cannot help feeling surprise 
that the majestic estuary at the head of Storm Bay, should have es- 
caped his penetrating eye, and that its exploration should have been 
left to one of our own officers. 

During our slay at Hobart Town, the weather resembled a mild 
English winter, the thermometer rarely falling below 50° ; Mount 
Wellington was occasionally enveloped in storms. This mountain 
defends the town from the piercing westerly winds, and rears its 
hoary head in great majesty. 

After spending a few days very pleasantly, and enjoying the aalu- 

43 
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brity of the rJimate, we quitted Hobart Toin ort the 7([i of Jirne, 
for Sydney. ^ ^ 

On the 9th and 10th, we had to encdumer one of the winter 
sforras from the aouthwrrd, which did some damage to our upper 
works, and put the qualities of the little Brig to the test. She rode 
over a heavy and alarming cross sea like a duck, and, with hammocks 
in the weafcher insiin-shrouds, and two storm rails (a stay and try sail) 
she bravely breasted seas, which at a distance threatened to over- 
whelm her. Wjn arrived at Sydney On the 12th, when 1 was inform- 
ed of the departure of H. M. Colonial Schooner Isabella, eight days 
previously, to Murray's Island, on the object of my mission. 

Our repairs detained us four weeks, when, being furnished, through 
the kindness of His Excellency Sir Richard Bourke, with the in- 
Htructions drawn up by Captain P. P. King, R. N. for the guidance 
of the Isabella, 1 led on the JOth of July for Murray's Island. 

On the 26ih we made the Eastern Fields^ passing within three 
miles of the nearest reef, the whole group forming a deep crescent 
with its convexity to the S. £. and about four miles in length, hav- 
ing no passage apparently between the several reefs. On the north- 
ern most, a conspicuous chimney rock was visible at a distance of 
four or five miles, and, by estimation was about fourteen feet high. 
The next morning we made the Boat Reef, by which we were enabled 
to shape our course with tolerable precision for Murray’s Island, it 
having been correctly laid down by Captain King, in long. 144^ 
40' E. 

It is indispensably necessary to sight Boat Reef, there being no 
soundings to indicate the approach to the Outer barriers, and, as it 
happened to us, there is a probability of losing the meridian altitude 
by cloudy unsettled weather. The breakers were first descried ; 
having a fresh breeze, an anxious look-out was kept for the islands, 
and we had approached within four or fivO miles of the barriers ere 
the largest island of the group was seen, shadowing its outline through 
the cloudy atmodphere, which had hitherto obscured it. The other 
two were shortly after visible from the mast head, a station which I 
DOW occupied. We stood boldly on for the reefs, looking out for g 
clear opening or channel. At length, finding one that promised fair, 
we edged away W. by N. and entered between two reefs, the chan- 
nel being about two and a half cables wide, with the largest island 
bearing W. by S. ^ S- 

Having fairly entered, we got soundings at twenty-five fathoms; 
steering according to the direction of the channel from W. N. W, 
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tO’N. W. by W. in tbd^ narrowest part we had sorntdiags of sixteea 
en(ktweiUy*-two^fit»ni8. * 

At 2 p. M, having qAickly cleared the channel, we Anchored un* 
der a patch of sunken rock# off (ho nor(|ierA reef, in nineteen fa- 
thoms, red and white coral bottom. It was ndw spring tides, the 
ebb setting ont the E. S. £. At 3lu 30m. the tide changed and soon 
set in with rapidity, and, in the space of an hour the ^eefs were 
again covered. At sunset all that remainecLvisible was the summit 
of a sand bank on the southern reef, and the lon^ foamy ridge of 
breakers on the outer barriers. 1 intended to examine the reefs in 
one of the quarter-gigs, and leO. the vessel for this purpose, but it 
was as much as we could do to regain the ship, and without making 
our intended exploration. The next morning we had a moderate S. 
£. breeze with fine weather ; weighed anchor and stood for the is- 
lands under easy sail, steering "dearly S. W. by W. J W. ; the 
soundings irregular, and the water discolored. The least water, 
however, was fifteen fathoms, oozy bottom ; at times, no bottom at 
thirty-five fathoms. When the northern and middle islands were in 
one, at the distance of four or five miles, we had thirty-five fathoms. 

At 8h. we rounded the reefs off the large island at a cable's 
length distance ; soundings from twenty to twenty-five fathopis. At 
8h. 20m. anchored in twenty-five fathoms oozy bottom, off shore less 
than half a mile. The small island just shut in with the south end of 
the large one (Mare* ;) centre of Peaked Island S. by W. J W. 
Darnley's Island (or Auroob^ N. W. J W. 

This anchorage is too close in shore for a large vessel, as there 
were reefs to the northward, within a quarter of a- mile, continuing 
with little interruption to the* other two islands, and having no clear 
passage that was visible from the mast head. Between this line of 
reefs and Middle, or Peaked Island^ there may be gaps between 
some of the patches, but at times J dbuld observe breakers nearly 
along the whole distance. 

Long ere we reached the anchorage, the natives were seen running 
to the beach with palm branches in their hands, and shouting with 
the utmost vociferation ; they were certainly blessed with good 
lungs, as their stentorian voices were heard by us when a mile and 
a half from them. All was now bustle and animation, — launching 
and manning their canoes, and, ere we had the sails furled, a dozen 
canoes were along side, the people making energetic demands for 

* The eitremea by compass from E. by N. ^ N. to Bontli. 
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“ Tooree’ Tooree/' and Wallee^ Walee/i. (iroii and clothing.) I 
now triced up the boarding nettings, and then made aigna for them 
to come on board ; but as they appeared apprehenaive and timid, 1 
went into one of the nearest canoes and prevailed by means of a 
few presents, on a fi^ne young mao to come on board, I introduced 
him into the cabin, but he clung most tenaciously to my arm for 
sometime/ until I allayed his fears , others spon followed his exam- 
ple, and in a short time I should have had the decks crowded had 1 
permitted it. The boarding nettings being spread, 1 kept the crowd 
in abeyance, admitting a few only. 1 easily prevailed on three of 
them to take breakfast, first giving them, greatly to their delight, 
shirt and trowsers each, as all the men were in a state of nature. As 
may be imagined, 1 had the task of assisting them at their toilet, for 
they were much puzzled to adjust their new dress. My guests how- 
ever did not feel quite at home ; this they evinced by shrugging 
their broad shoulders, somewhat straightened by too small a shirt. 
We now exchanged names, in token of close alliance and mutual 
friendship, and my Christian name was echoed by one and all, un- 
til I was tired of bearing it. The breakfast was much relished, 
their politeness not suffering them to refuse whatever was offered, 
and they only occasionally forgot decorum. When any thing par- 
ticularly struck their attention, a grin of delight mixed with an ex- 
pression of wild surprise was exhibited by each of my sable friends. 

Whilst at breakfast 1 was agreeably surprised by receiving a let- 
ter led here by the commander of the Isabella, brought on board by 
an old man to whom it had been entrusted, named Dhuppar, the per- 
son, as it appeared from the letter, who had taken charge of little 
Doyley ; but before I received this communication, I could under- 
stand that the vessel with two masts had taken the child and the 
other boy away. The following is an extract of the letter, dated on 
board H. M. Colonial Schooher Isabella. 

‘‘ Murray’s Island, June 26th, 1836. 

** I leave this memorandum in the hands of the natives, and they 
promise to produce it to the first European captain calling here. It 
will be well to return them a trifling present at its delivery, so as to 
encourage their confidence. My object in visiting this place was to 
search for the survivors of the Charles Eaton, which was I6st on 
some of the barrier reefs to windward. I have only found two, John 
Ireland and a little boy Wm. Doyley, son of Captain Doyley of the 
Bengal Artillery ; the father, mother, and the whole of the passen- 
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gets and crew were miudered by the savages, on au island which the 
natives of this placl^call Boydaney. The two survivors I purchased 
from the Nativ^ of this place for axes, which they call Tooree. 
These survivors have been treated on thi« island ; indeed these 
people saved and rescued them from the savages ^fBoydaney, an is- 
land to the westward, which it is now also my object to visit, al- 
though 1 am rather at ^ loss to determine which it is, es ^here is no 
native name on the charts to any of the isles ^ithin the Straits. The 
natives of this I consider very harmless, but great thieves, and very 
much afraid of a gun or small-arms, dcc^’’ * 

1 consequently rewarded the bearer’s hdeUty by presenting him 
with an axe, &c. Whilst 1 was busy in making these arrangements, 
the servant in removing the breakfast things missed a silver spoon, 
and as a recompense for my hospitality, it was found secreted in 
the bosom of the shirt of an unworthy guest. As he was but a lad, 
and the son of one of the special guests, 1 endeavoured to impress 
on the father a sense of the offence which his youngster had commit- 
ted, and which 1 am willing to think, he comprehended, as the lad was 
sent into a canoe, and never after made any attempt to come onboard. 
A shewy penknife had likewise disappeared ; but I was not at all sur- 
prised that these children of nature should have but an imperfect 
knowledge of the difference between meum and iuumj when in the 
midst of so many temptations, they might naturally conclude, that we 
bad enough, and to spare. 1 now proceeded on shore accompanied 
by Dr. Hughes, with a bag and pockets charged with presents. 

On our landing we were warmly greeted by young and old, and 
soon found our arms locked in those of our new friends, and in this 
manner we were escorted by a very noisy rabble to one of their 
bamboo enclosures surrounding some five or six huts. Taking my 
seat on a large stone, I commenced my distributions. There was no 
want of applicants, and I was so hard«pressed by the crowd, that it 
became quite suffocating. The confusion equalled that of Babel, and 
I was obliged to deal out as speedily as possible, it coming at last to 
a scramble, during which they assisted themselves without my know- 
ledge to the contents of my pockets. We now took a ramble along 
the beach, and met the second Lieutenant and Purser, who had taken 
a passage on shore in one of the canoes. The sun proving too pow« 
erful, prevented us taking a long excursion. Opposite to one of the 
enclosures were assembled a number of women nursing their idfants, 
and basking in the burping rays of the sun. I invited two of my 
friends on board, and on reaching the vessel I found that an active 
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barter had been carried on in cocoanuta, jiows and arrows, a few 
ahelis, and some tortoise shell ; but the^rnarket Had been well dnia* 
cd by the hahella. Several women were un board, one of whom 
had been gaily decorated .^ith a silk union twisted into a turban, dis- 
playing the taste and generosity of the donor. It is necessary to 
state, that unlike the men, who go without any clothing, the women 
wear a ci\mbrous covering of coarse grass ^from the waist to the 
knees, which gives tlv^in a ludicrous appearance. After dinner 1 
again went on shore towards the western end of the island. On 
my return to the boat, after a second distribution of trifles, to go 
on board as it whs near sunset, a fine powerful islander wished to 
accompany me, making signs of his wishing to sle^p on board. I 
complied with his request and in return I received his patronymic, 
of Maddoo, ratified by joining hands. 

When we reached the vessel I t6ok him round the lower deck 
which by this time was lighted up. The Gunner’s store-room and 
the armoury occupied much of his attention. As I wished to take 
his profile, he readily gave me a patient sitting, and was evidently 
gratified at his being brought thus into notice. Judging from ap- 
pearance, this person was between forty-five and fifty years old, and, 
from his repeating the names of the principal people on the island, 
and placing himself second on the list of worthies, 1 presume he oc- 
cupied that place in the estimation of his countrymen. In common 
with the majority of the natives, he was tall, and muscular, as regards 
the upper half of the body, the limbs, however, were disproportion- 
ately slender ; an open intelligent countenance, hair crisped into 
short curls, well besmeared with grease and soot ; the septum of the 
nose perforated ; body and arms cicatrized, and the lobes of his ears 
by means of cutting and stretching, nearly touched the shoulders. 
Making allowance for their ^ild dishevelled hair and beard, and a 
peculiar ferocity of countenance, they are far superior in physiog- 
nomy to the aborigines of New South Wales, with their flat features, 
hideous great mouths, and thick lips. The women, however, on 
Murray’s Island are generally most repulsive in appearance, increas- 
ed if possible by some fVightful diseases, elephantiasis and cancer, 
to which they are subject, producing hideous deformity in both sexes. 
Their food is simple, consisting chiefly of roasted unripe plantains, 
roasted yams, with cocoanuts; shell fish, and any other fish, which 
venturing into shallow water, they are enabled to spear. By raising 
a rude wall of coral on the reefs, similar to those on the flats in some 
parts of Bombay harbour, they entrap flsh on the tide receding. 



Tli6ir flesh diet is conf^ed lo turtle. We saw a refy few tude hodks 
made of tortois^fftll, but I^sAodld hardly think they could anstver 
the destined use. * 

Other particulars which ciftne to my knowledge siibsequenily to 
this period, may, for sdke of arrangement, be hese added. In Flin- 
der's work, the population of Murray's Island ( for*only one of the 
group 1 believe is pern;anently inhabited) is estimated at 7^0. This 
is most certhinly overrated, and two hundred 1 conceive, from my 
own observation, Confirmed by a late statement by Dr. Wilson, R. 
N. is nearer the truth. Darnley's Island, which is in sight from 
Murray’s, and more extensive, may probably •contain more inhabi- 
tants, as cultivation is more general there than at Murray’s ; the su- 
gar eane, tobaCco, and yams, formiug their staple commodities. A 
constant and friendly intercourse is kept up between these islands, 
which gives them a commanding influence over the rest of the is- 
lands in the Straits. 

The cauoes are procured from the southern coast of New Guinea. 
These they obtain by bartering a species of volute shell, which is 
much esteemed by the people of New Guinea, and manufactured by 
them into ornaments. It is but candid to state, that this and other 
facts, which could not possibly come under my own observation are 
given on the authority of the lad Ireland, one of the survivors of the 
Charles Eaton. The canoes are correctly described in Flinders’ 
voyage, and also the character of the inhabitants of Murray’s and 
Darnley’s islands : no form of worship is observed amongst them, 
although veneration is paid to the dead, and in some of the huts 
which our oflicers f isited, skulls were seen suspejided, which they 
sometimes incase in tortoise shell, forming an artificial nose, and 
supplying the eyes with pieces of mother of pearl. In one of the 
canoes which came along side the Tigris, was a rude sculptured 
head of a man with a hat on, made«of wood and painted after a 
fashion. In their habits the men are averse to labor, and conse- 
quently to cleanliness; the women perform the chief labor; but 
both ply as weavers in making boat-«sails from grass. 

The marriage ceremony is conducted somewhat d la Gretna^ 
for the girl elopes with her paramour, which is resented by her pa- 
rents and friends on the bridegroom and his party, and after a trial 
of strength, as a thing perfectly understood, the girl invariably re- 
mains with her protector. Bigamy is rare, and even if a family be- 
comes numerous, they are said to strangle the offspring at birth, un* 
less a friend can be found to adopt the child, and give as an equiv* 
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alent a large shell, bows and arrows, or a bunch of plantains. 
Immediately on the birth of a child, *it' is takeneco the sea sidCi^and 
washed, and the mother in a day or two, returns 10 her accustomed 
occupations. Owing, to the imperfect nature of the chart, or to some 
error of my own in estimating distance, 1 got to the southward of 
the Cumberlanu Passage, when, the danger of returning appeared 
equal to (hat of proceeding. 1 determined on the latter, threading 
my way amidst a labyrinth of sunken rocks and reefs, until 4 p. m., 
when I had to seek an anchorage for the night, and came to under 
an extensive reef, at a cable’s length distance, in twenty-seven fa- 
thoms ; the largest island of Murray’s group bearing N. E. J E. five 
or six leagues. We had fresh S. E. breezes, and strong eddy 
tides, the harbour lead of 321bs. being swept off the ground by the 
force of the under current. Daring the night, finding the vessel 
hedging we let go a second anchor in nine fathoms, and brought 
up in eighteen Huhoms, rocks. On the following morning I observed 
the sea breaking over a small spot of discolored water a short half 
mile to leeward, and dispatched a boat to sound on it. She found 
three /cef water having at the same time seventeen fathoms over the 
stern. We weighed the best bower with much difficulty, but the 
small bower chain had become so entangled amongst the rocks, that 
it resisted every purchase we could apply, and wc had finally to slip 
from it, ere the sun had got too far to the westward, it being of vital 
importance that the sun should be kept astern to enable me to ex- 
tricate the vessel from this perilous and unexplored track. Our dan- 
ger was at times inimiuent, and nothing but the most vigilant look-out 
at the mast head enabled us to escape the many hidden perils we had 
to pass, ere Half Way Island greetedemy sight from the main top- 
gallant mast head, at 3 p. m. 

At 3h. 45m. we onchoredi^with the centre of the island bearing S. 
E. by S. distant half a mile, in seventeen fathoms coral and sand. 
We lowered the quarter boats, and proceeded with a party on shore 
to explore, A conspicuous tree bore the words — Dig under” carved 
on the bark, and our labor was recompensed by finding the follow- 
ing paper inclosed in a bottle : — 

** July 28th 1836.” H. M. Col. Schooner Isabella. 

Memo.” Half Way Island. 

This Vessel was dispatched by the Government in search of the 
survivors of the Charles Eaton, wrecked on the barrier reefs about 
two years ago. I have called at nearly the whole of the islands to 
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the northward^ after hi^diiig two of the survivors on JMvrraj’s, Wui. 

<^nd John 'Ireland, a I>oy of tlie Eaton, the former a . son oif 
Captain Doyley^Sf the* Bengal Artillery. Ireland relates the awfoj 
catastrophe; having seen llicf whole of his^makes on the eecoiid raf^, 
coirsisLing of the crew, murdered in his jpresence. The Captain 
and passengers, who were in the first raft, shared the'same fate about 
a week before on tbe^same island, called Boydaney, by tjjie savages 
of Aurreed, another island in lat 9° 56' 15" g. and long. 143° 11' 
39". hearijig N. by, W. ^ W. from Half Way lalaod^ and seen off 
ihe decks. 

** After searching all over the Straits for ihhs mysterious isle, 1 at 
last found it, but saw no inhabitams there, the people having left on 
the preceding night, when the ship hove in sight of their isle. 1, 
however, found the skulls of the unfortunate victims on the middie of 
the island, covered with a kindP of abed and arranged near a place, 
where they generally feasted. The heads were placed round the fi- 
gure of a man painted with ocre. J observed long sandy hair .ou 
one of the skulls; also marks of great violence on them all. Hav- 
ing satisfied myself of tiie truth of this detail, I set the whole of their 
houses on fire, and destroyed eiDry cocoanut tree on the place, which 
those savages generally exist on. 1 at the same time conveyed the 
heads on board, and destroyed the skull houses. My iiext object ts 
to proceed towards Dovblc Island^ and mount Adolj)hus, where I 
may find some other sufferers, and, tifter performing that duty. I in- 
tend to proceed to Sydney, having fulfilled the coininission from H. 
M, Government with which I was honored. Should this fall into 
any hands, 1 will feel obliged by their giving it publicity in the first 
port touched at, in case of any -iinforeseeii accident taking place with 
us, ere we reach head-quarters.” A&c. ^c. 

(Signed) C. M. Lewis, Coinr. 

• 

The receipt of this cause-d me to leave early the next morning for 
mount Adolphus; steering S. W. the soundings regular, the water 
losing its clearness, and becoming discolored, of a niudjy appear- 
ance, assimilating to the oozy hottottu. Flinders* chart is lmfe tole- 
rably correct. 

At lOhs. 45' we sighted amoHiit Adolpims. At noetn the miMjiii. 
bore S. 3':3° W. about three miles 'distant, in eleven fathoms soft, bpv- 
tom ; Double Island N. 65° W. ihe York Isles S. 60° W. Cape York 
S. 50° W. Keeping a strict look out from the , mast head, and not 
perceiving the least signs.of babitwHoiM or iababitaiilfli bore «w«y 
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and skirled Torfc Islands ; soundings eleven and twelve fathoms. 
Having satisfied myself, that if an^ huAran being b«d been on eilher 
of the islands, we should have seen them, I'fiore away for Double 
Island, and at one o’dloc'^ descried a vessel at anchor, which prov- 
ed the Isabella. At 3bs. 30' we came to, in nine and a half fa- 
thoms, sand off the N. E, and a Double Island ; the centre of the 
eastern oee S. E. } E. ; the western, S. ^ E. off shore a quarter of 
a mile. 

As its name denotes, this Island has the appearance of two is- 
lands, the eastern part rising in a conical form to the estimated 
height of two hundred feet or more, connected by a low sandy neck 
(which at times is evidently overfiowed) to the western part, which, 
like all the small islands, is covered with trees.* 

The Surgeon of the Tigris accompanied me on board the Isabella 
to examine the skulls; these were Ibrty in number, attached to an 
imperfect and rude resemblance of the human face, composed of 
tortoise shell, which was found on the island of Boydaney, known 
in the chart as one of that group named Six Sisters. On examina- 
tion, fourteen only we found to be of European formation. These 
were comparatively fresh, whilst the others were much decayed. 
Marks of extreme violence were evident on the whole of the recent 
skulls, and principally on the temples. The others might have be- 
longed to the enemies of these people. 

It appears that the midnight orgies of these savages are charac- 
terized by frantic dancing and shodtiilg, nnlixed with taunting and 
insulting language, addressed to the skulls, which in frenzied ex- 
citement they take, and, by means of a piece of string attached, 
whirl round their heads. The relation of their cold blooded cruel- 
ty by the lad Ireland makes one shudder, and raises our esteem for 
the generous and humane conduct of the Murray’s. With Captain 
Lewis’s permission, I took Ireland’s deposition in presence of Cap- 
tain Lewis himself, and our first Lieutenant. This has been alrea- 
dy published in the Bombay Courier. 

Why the life of Ireland was Spared is a mystery to him. It had 
been repeatedly threiifOned, and be had a severe struggle and per- 
sonal conflict with one of the savages. In wanton cruelty, they would 
at times make him stand at a distance, and shoot their arrows close 
to him, keeping him in the greatest alarm and fear. On one occa- 

* At its eastern end we observed impure marble resting on a bed of granite, 
the latter assuming In many parts a greenish tint. 
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sion 1 spear was thrown el him, which entered under the right breast, 
en<striking againrff a rib indicated a wound about two inches long. 
The wound bein^ery painful and having lost a considerable quanti- 
ty of blood, he, as he says, gtew tired of his existence, and came to 
the resolution of drowning himself. He accordingly swam out some 
distance from the shore, but the salt water causing *acute smartingt 
in the aet of seeking rppmentary relief by returning to the^hore, the 
design of self destruction vanished. It was^not long after this that 
the news having reached Murray’s island of white people being on 
Boydaney, these people sent one of their large canoes to ramson the 
survivors, which was chiefly paid in some large bunches of plantains. 
The purchase had scarcely been effected, then they wanted to get 
Ireland into their possession again, and no stratagem was wanting ; 
knowing, I suppose, that dead people tell no tales, and having no- 
thing to dread from the infant. K)n the survivors reaching Murray’s 
island, they were respectively placed with Maddoo and Guffar, and 
during an expedition made in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Darnley’s island, against some islanders of New Guinea, the lad and 
child were left in the care of their wives. It appears they had been 
eight months on the island when the ship Mangles touched there, 
and from Ireland's deposition, it is a matter of regret, that the mas- 
ter of that ship did not use more discretion, and satisfy, himself of 
the truth of statements before he made them in an oflicisi shape. 
Captain Lewis of the Isabella, with a very little address, and a few 
trifling presents effected their release. The infant had become so 
great a favorite with the women, that they parted with him with ma- 
ny tears, and the feeling was mutual. The poor little fellow for the 
first three days was constantly crying, and would awake at night in 
the greatest terror and agony, continuing to scream until assured 
by Ireland of his safety. His native name was Yenas, and he spoke 
the language of the Murray’s islanders with fluency. The Jad Ire- 
land proving a good interpreter, and thinking likewise that he should 
recognize the island, where the murderous tragedy- had been enact- 
ed, Captain Lewis was induced to make a tour around the northern 
side of the islands, calling first at Darnley’s, where the natives be- 
haved civilly. 

One old man who appeared to have some authority, was very at- 
tentive. and made Captain Lewis a present of a rude wooden figure 
of a man, which the rest of the natives were unwilling to part with. 
This idol did not appear to be an object of worship, but at the same 
time they attributed to it the diseases of cancer and ulcers, to which 



they lire svhjec't. ITie]^ n6.t(feii of, i sdfprefn^ Being; e'Ad 

iiktirg^ine thul while people tth country 6£ fheir oWn, ^iMit 
waetTer on the oceanf rn wooden dwetFrng#, which they Ftwk upon 
contemptuously, as being; very clumsy and unmanageable. 

After leaving D^rnFey’s islsfnd, ihe fsabella grounded on a patch 
of rocks lying off Ctitwe Reef, as laid down in the charts. The brecec 
being ligla^. and the water smooth, she got ofll^ fortunately, for soon 
after it liegaii to' blow with so much violence, that although partially 
sheltered by a reef, she was riding with two anchors Ahead for near** 
ly a fortnight This will give some idea of the weather even in the 
fair season, and during the N. W. monsoon, judging fromtiie rava- 
ges the sea has nrade on the N. W. side of the islands, the weather 
must be very severe. It was owing to this detention that I overtook 
rhe Isabella. After finding out the mysterious isle,” as Cnptam 
Lewis calls it, the savages led the evening previous, most probably 
from an instinctive dread, that retribution was sought by the Isabella, 
The idea of pursuing their canoes amidst an intricate navigation, 
would be futile itrdeed in a ship, and even in our boats they would 
distance the fastest polling gig. Whether it was good policy in a- 
dopting the very natural act of destroying the few cocoaniit trees on 
Boydaney, and burning their huts^ which can be erected again in an 
hour or two, will only eventually be known to any other unfortunate 
victims, who may fall into their power, although it is probable tiiat it 
ihay cause hostility between them and the Murray’s. 

At day break on the 2nd August, I proceeded with the Isabella in 
company, to visit Wednesday Island, steering about W. S. W. with 
the wind easterly, and carrying reg'trlar soundings of eight and seven 
failhoms. At 6hs. 30^ discovered a small rocky island bearing N. 
W. } W. five or six miles distant, which not being laid down in the 
chart, f named “ Grant’s Island’’ iri compliment to the Governor of 
Bombay ; there, is another isolated rock further to the west not no- 
ticed in the chart. 

At Shs. 90' we discovered by the aid of our glass, several natives 
ori Wednesday fslatrd, waving branches in their hands. At lOhs.' 
anchored off the eastern end of the island in seven fathoms, sand; off 
shore half a mile, the extremes from E. by S. } S. to S. W. ^ S. 

We went on shore armed, ntn knowing how the islanders tnight be 
disposed. Observing sihdk'e rising from arPongst the trees at the 
western end of the islancf, frorn which I in ferred their hois to be sit- 
uated (here, 1 pulled afohg the l>each to the spot, about a dozen tin- 
tfves following the boats, bvt drhenf we landed they took to the bush. 
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The Surgftfotl and itiyaejf stalked up to the place where they diiap« 
petmed, and aftef^ffing out astuetily as 1 could, two or three at length 
peeped out fromamongCl the trees, but they scampered away again. 
Thinking that the sight of (fhr arms was ^le cause of this timidity, 

1 ordered the men to fall hack, and giving my guii to the Surgeon, 1 
proceeded alone to their hiding place, where a wild*]ooking aarago 
made his appearance. Having provided myself with tho n^al trifles, 

1 held out to him a string of large blue heads, ^when he very cautious- 
ly advanced within reach, and snatching them from my hand, ran oflf 
with the celerity of a hare. Finding by this that it was necessary to 
humour them in iheir own way, I went ftnd sat^down under the shade 
of a tree, the sun being very powerful on the sandy shore. After sit- 
ting there about ten minutes, they began to emerge from the jungle, 
and by more presents held out to them, 1 enticed them to approach us. 

I returned on board after an houl^s rainble. Small plots of ground had 
been cultivated, and we met with a remarkable species of dwarf palm, the 
branches striking out in a spiral manner from the. head of the trunk, 
Ant-hills were here of a prodigious size, some upwards of nine feet high, 
of an irregular conical shape, inhabited by myriads of large red ante. 
At 1 r. M. I again visited the shore in company with Captain Lewis 
and Ireland. This second visit was received with much Jess appre- 
hension, and after distributing some American biscuits amongst the 
people, which were greedily devoured, we became tolerably good 
friends. They showed no objection to our wandering in quest of 
birds, of which we saw but few. 

Captain King’s opinion of these people, differs both from mine and 
Captain Lewis’s, for, without exception, they appeared the most fero- 
cious looking savages 1 everkaw. i studied to win the good graces 
of a great ugly savage six feet high, and built like Hercules, and 
another one by no means inferior in his forbidden physiognomy ; the 
latter I prevailed on to part with a Another of pearl oyster-shell, 
which was suspended round his neck, for a knife and looking-glass : 
it was anidsing to see them viewing themselves in the glass and grin- 
ning ghastly smiles. Another disposed of a vulture’s feather which 
he had, by way of ornament, stuck ih bis hair, and transferred it to 
niy cap. There was another powerIVil athletic young man upwards 
of six feet, who had nearly lost the use of a leg, by coMtraction of the 
muscles, which had taken place from the shall of an arrow being 
imbedded in the thigh, A barbarous custom amongst them h this ; 
when they have transfixed an eiiemy, they instantly close with him, 
and, if possible, bresk the end of the arrow shaft close off; aftd, as 
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they are not sufhcienily skilled to extract the stump, it remains fes- 
tering until the wound frequently lernMnates a^i^ering existence. 
It seems (hat these people have no fixed resMenc^but roam about 
from one island to aiieih^, in search of turtle, fish Alc. They like- 
wise told us that good water is procurable at half a mile distance 
from the shore.* Like the Murray’s, and, indeed all these islanders, 
the men i^erein a state of nature, and the wqmen wore the dress al- 
ready described, ^ 

Tliroiivh the interpreter we introduced the subject of the massa- 
cre by thepeopreof Boydaney, but they would not un'derstand us, al- 
though by their evasive answers, it was evident that they were not ig- 
norant of the transaction, more especially as they had lately come 
over from that neighbourhood. Towards sunset they became very 
impatient for us to leave. 1 endeavoured without success to prevail 
on one or two to accompoiiy me oiif[>oard, when, much to their re- 
lief, we left them, and reached the vessels at sunset. 

The next morning we left early. Following Captain King’s di- 
rections, we passed within a quarter of a mile of a barren isolated 
rock, about forty feet high, on which we saw a numerous assem- 
blage of birds of the crane kind. The passage in this part is very 
contracted, and strict attention to the chart is necessary. At 8hs. 
20' sighted Booby Island : at lOhs. observed a pole erected on the 
brow of the island, and sent an officer on shore, who returned at 
libs. 30' with the report of seven different ships having passed the 
Straits in safety this season, by entering the barriers in IP 58'. S. 
and making Sir Charles Hardy’s Island ; this being the track recom- 
mended, and justly so, by Captain King, to whom the commercial 
world are deeply indebted for his valuable labors. 

On the 5th we passed Cape Wessel. On the 7th, at sunset. Cape 
Croker bore S. W. | W. distant six miles. On rounding this Cape, 
we had the misfortune to get aground on an unexplored shoal of sand 
and coral, where the vessel was nearly lost, carrying away the false 
keel, part of the main, the gripe of the fore foot, and rudder. Dur- 
ing the next day we worked the vessel by the sails, and reached the 
anchorage in Raffles Bay. Here 1 was detained ten days building a 
new rudder, made from the blue gum tree, which grows in abund- 
ance, At this place we had a settlement in 7827, an accurate de- 
Bcripiioii of which together with an account of its abandonment, is to 
be found in the “ Narrative of a voyage round the world,” by T. B, 
Wilson Esq., published in 1835. This gentleman was in the Gover- 
nor Ready when she was wrecked in Torres Straits in 1829. 



1 must say that I was^uch (Ijsappointed in tho nppearancp, though 
noKii the chara^i^r of the iiltive^s of Raffles Ray. They appeared 
to us disgustingly hltliy^, and little, if at all, superior to their south- 
ern brethren. Nevertheless*! cultivated |Jieif good u'ill, by trifling 
presents. The few we did meet, who 1 may sflppose were a fair 
sample of the whole, were thievishly inclined, and without the slight- 
est idea of gratitude. • Sonic trails of their character* w||ich came 
under our ob.servatioii would be deemed incredible. I therefore pass 
these over in silence, and merely remark, that in our unanimous 
opinion the Murray's are as far .superior, morally and physically to 
these people, as savage life admits. We found' in Raffles Ray a place 
of refuge in time of need, with good anchorage and abundance of 
wood and water. The few remains of the establishment consist of 
some palisading, and ruined huts. 

On the abandonment of the settlement, the kitchen garden was 
thriving, live stock was left, and ilie whole was coiniuiited to the 
care of the natives, who doubtless destroyed whatever their caprice 
or the more immediate calls of hunger demanded, us soon as the set- 
tlers were out of sight. They depend chiefly on cockles, dug from 
beneath the sand below high-water mark, and some indigenous roots 
for their subsistence ; as for cultivation, they do not dream of it, or 
aught else that requires the least manual exeriion» and as to mecha- 
nical knowledge, we had a specimen in a canoe which exhibited ‘d 
proof of their indolence and ignorance in a remarkable degree; it 
being composed simply of the bark of a tree with the two ends doub- 
led up. Ill this imperfect float they had crossed Rowen's Straits ; 
not far, it is true, but 1 should say that the least ripple would All the 
canoe, and that they must depend more on their skill in swimming, 
than on this clumsy strip of bark, doubled up at each end ; thus 
giving ample proof of their temerity, but little or none of their in- 
genuity. That we were not visited by* more than ten or a dozen na- 
tives is inexplicable, for numbers must have been within a few miles, 
as numerous fires were visible by night and day, extending several 
miles along the whole bay. On one occasion they found out that 
some of our native crew were washing their clothes on shore with- 
out the uc:ual sepoy guard, when they succeeded in pilfering a few 
things of little value, and disappeared before our people had the 
means of retaliation. 

On the 17th August, we left Raffles’ Bay for Coepang on Timor ; 
thence to Batavia, and eventually to Bombay. 
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XII.— Report on the Inundation tfiai bet urred 'At Surat on the 

of August, 1837. By Lieutenant G. Kiil^james. 

s 

[PrcHuntcil by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council.] 

The State of llic weather prior to the late inundation of the river 
Tnptce, liias, for the monsoon, any ihiiiw hut boisterous, neither had 
there been a very heavy fall o( rain in the country near Sural ; atid 
diiring- the time, the flood remained in the city, the inhabitants who 
were obliged from the low situation of their houses, to seek safely 
on the roofs, suffered little inconvenience from bad weather. Very 
heavy rain must, however, liave faiien to the eastward and in the 
range of Ghauts that separate Khandesh from the low country towards 
the sea. 

The late fresh commenced rising oil the 28th of August, It was 
during the day lime, that a small rise was perceptible in the river, 
and tliis gradually increased towards night, when it rose very rapid- 
ly until Wednesday, when the water attained its greatest height. It 
remained nearly 24 hours stationary. On the night of the 31st he- 
iwceu the hours of 10 and 1 1, a puit of the wall of the city, between 
the Oiitwa and Mtijoora gates, gave wuy with a treineiidous crash ; 
a breach was effected, and the wall destroyed to the exient of up- 
wards of 20D feel. The whole road way in front of tliis breach has 
been excavated to the depth of 12 and 14 feet, and completely wash- 
ed away. 

Tills inundation look the same direction as those of former years, 
the great body of water coming across the country from the river 
near the village of Plioolpara, whence, from the formation of the 
ground to Surat, a distance of 5 miles, the great body of water sets 
on the town-wall, between the Delhi and Surrah gates, and has more 
than once destroyed it. In the ye;.." iH22 this wall was broken dow'n 
by a flood, and this year it has given way at the very same spot. 

The ground between these two places is very much iulcrsected by 
hedges, inclosing gardens, which being remarkably strong, must of- 
fer great impediment to the stream, and, one would imagine, prevent 
the water actiuiring any very great velocity. The wall at this spot, 
is broken short off at the foundalibtr. 

Tlie moment this wail gave way, a very rapid and alarming in- 
crease of water took place in that part of the city neatest to the 
breach, the water having risen some feet higher than was fever known; 
while on the western side of the town, the water was lower than in 
(hr great flood of 1822, by some inches. 
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The maximum heigli^ of the^ivater in the river, nl>ove ils average 
levfcl, was 37 fe^t. ‘*lft soraeT*arts of the city there were 1C feet of 
water ; but to show fully the extent to which the city was flooded, f 
beg to annex a memorandum* of tl)e heiglift^i tifhich the water stood 
at the (liiTerent gates ofihe city; as also in some ^le Poorahs. 


OiJlwa Gate .... 
Mujoora, ditto • • . 
Jaflerally ditto • • 
Nowsary ditto •• 
Varriow ditto .. 
Kattarguum ditto. 
Lali ditto •• 

Delhi ditto.. 

Siirrali dtito.. 

Snllabut ditto. •< 

Maun ditto. ^ 


In the Poora, 

Gulleh Muiidavee 

Toonkee • • * 


7*fegt 1 inch. 
5 4 „ 


4 

'2 

12 

10 

3 

4 

5 
4 

6 




8 

9 

7 

3 


19 

Ji 

n 

tf 

^9 



99 


■99 


2 feet 

16 ,, 7 inches 


In the Tawn. 

(fistic K<5|)lar.ade..., 0 feet 3 inches. 

With regard to the extent of country over which the inundation ex- 
tended, I can gel no positive information ; but from wbal I have col- 
lected, and the observations 1 have made, the breadth, of the stream 
could not have been under G miles, and in many parts of the coun- 
try, double that breadth. There is a very prevalent report among Che 
natives that the Niirbiidda and Taptee rivers were joined, when the 
llood was at its height, which, if true, w^itld increase the breadth up- 
wards of 40 mile^. 

The nature of the destruction eflcctcd by the flood was of two kinds, 
one caused by the actual force of the current, and the other by the 
foundations and walls of honses giving way from nbsorliiiig water. 

A very large numl>er ofhonses of the poorer classes of the inhabi- 
tants of the city are built of wood, the posts of which from the ground 
getting quite soft, in many places sunk. In others, the force of the 
current wae sufliciently great, in many ofthe streets to incline the 
houses so much out ofthe perpendicular, that the whole came down, 
and, ill many instances, with the wrotched inhabitants sitting on the 
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vbofs w-itli-all tlicir moveable property', as vhe only pioce likely ta af- 
ford them protection against the devastating^efflftts of the flood, and 
which must have caused the loss of many lives. 

According to the mos^ accurate accounts, not more than 18 lives 
were lost in the city of Surat and subnrbs, and about 31)0 head of cat- 
tle. The force of the current was such, that the bridges over the 
outer dilc^ vi/t-re nearly all destroyed^ and ihepublic roads very much 
injured, and, in many places, completely swept away, in- the* streets 
of the city, well manned boats could barely make way against the 
stream, and in the river it was quite useless altempling it. 

The wall of the city has been injured to a great extent. It first 
gave way between the Delhi and Siirral> gates; then a breach was 
fected in the parapet wall between the Varriow and Kattargaum gates; 
the third point was between the Outwa and Mujoora gates, and oc- 
curred at tlie lime the water was at^its greatest height; and lastly the 
whole from the custom house to the castle, including some public 
buildings erected on the wall, used as the Parsonage and'Cnstom house 
offices. 

In the first case the whole wall was overturned into the city by the 
pressure of the water settiii^g againstit, from the direction of the vil- 
lage of Phoolpara ; in the second, the parapet was washed away by 
the velocity of the stream rushing over it ; in the third, the pressure 
of the water behind the wall forced an opening through the soil on 
which it was founded, apparently having commenced in a small drain 
under the wall, that hatl existed- from the time it was built, and rush- 
ing through the opening with immense velocity soon completely un- 
dermined it, and created a hollow under the foundation, in some places 
14 feet deep, the wall afterwards fallinjr in for want of support. In 
ihe last, the wall was thrust bodily into the Fiver, by the soil at the 
back of it getting saturated with water. 

There is also another caufe that may have eflected the breach be- 
tween the Outwa and Mujoora gates, viz : — the gates of the city be- 
ing shut, the rush of water was so great that it was found impossible 
to open them. That this did in some measure keep the water high- 
er, and for a greater length of time, in the city, is fuily borne out by 
the fact, that the moment this part of the city wall gave way, the water 
decreased very rapidly, while prior to this event, the water had remain- 
ed stationary for 24 hours. 

The quantity of matter brought down by the river in the shape of 
timber, reeds, bushes, parts of houses d&c. was very great ; little, how- 
ever, was deposited on its banks: but, owing to the strong S. W 
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winds and surf setting on the beacli atDomus,llii8 was covered to’the 
extent of 1 } mileS, and in ma*ny places nearly five feet liigli, with 
trees, bushes, reeds, &e. Among this mass the bodies of deer, cows, 
bullocks, and buffaloes, wer€ imbedded, and »ii immense number of 
snakes, some of them of « very Urge sice. • 

I found on examining a <)uart of .the river water^*many days after 
the flood had passed ^way, that it held in suspension no less than 5 
grains of earthly matter. The quantity therefore, of alluvial mat- 
ter held in suspension during the flood, must have been enor- 
mous. From an inspection of the face uf the coufttry, over which 
the flood had passed, it ap^ieared to me that the current must have 
been suflicieiit to preveiU any considerable -deposit, while in the city 
itself, both in the streets and houses, the mud wasiii some places two 
feet deep. 

It appears to me somewhat extraordinary, that scarcely any of tlic 
alluvial matter held in suspension by the water was deposited with the 
trees, bushes, &c. above alluded to ,* the principal deposit having taken 
place on the Delta, between the Domus side of the river and Vaiixes’ 
tomb. This Delta has been forming for many years ; it commences 
idiout a mile above Domus, and previous to the late fresh, had n deep 
channel between it and the hanks of the river on either side. It con- 
sisted of a number ofsmall islands, between some of which, boats could 
cross from Domus to Vauxes’ tomb even before high water; but since 
the fresh, the whole of the islands have been formed into one bank., 
many miles in length, and the channel on the Domus side has been 
nearly filled up, wlnle on the loinbstde, called the Toddy bank, where 
vessels used to lie high and dry, waiting for the tide tu cross the bar, 
there is now sufficient water fo float ilicm at all times. 

That a very considerable deposit of alluvial matter does take 
|dacc ill the river, is bor^ie out by the facts, that numerous «and banks 
are formed, and that tlie river is now slmllower than it was in foririet 
years. That this deposit will go on increasing, every year appears 
to me beyond a doubt ; and likewise that the flilftiig up of the bed 
of the river, and the numerous sand banks that have been formed, 
are, in a great measure, the causes why the floods of late years 
have been more deslruciive to the city than formerly. 

It may be proper to mention, that formerly many of the streets eff 
of the city and suburbs of Surat, were 20 feet below the level of the 
floors of the houses at the sides, and that many of the native inhabi- 
tants have an idea that filling them up, in some places to the extent 
of 20 feet, has cauisecl the water to rise much higher in their houses 





ihnn (bfinerry. Others aUribute it lit the tilling up of the main 
ditches of the city with all die lihh, di&c. dirnlVn put of the toifn, 
which nuisance has been increasing ever since the English had pos- 
session of Surat. ^ *' 

Tlieir arguineut^ls, that those ditches and deep luiies acted as so 
many clraiiis to' draw otT the water from their houses, - thereby 
protecting^ their properly > and should this the case, the great 
outlay that has been ms^de to fill up these streets instead of proving, 
as it was meant, a benefit to tlie inhabitants, has in fact been the 
very reverse. 

The bank of tire river called the Toddy bank is 10 feet bigh, 
and nearly peipendiciifar. A section of the strata of it shows very 
fully the numerous changes that have taken place, and the manner 
in which it has been formed. It is composed of alternalc layers ot 
sand and clay, as regular as if th^y had been deposited by human 
aid ; some of the layers of clay vary in thickness, owing to the 
deposit from iho freshes being less at one time than at another. 
The layers of sand however are nearly all alike. A section of the 
bank near Surat, shows that it has not been formed in the same 
way, for the upper stratum, to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, consists of black 
earth, below which a bed of moorum appears as far as the river will 
allow it to be observed. 

The reach of the river from Randier to Surat has altered a good 
deal. A sand bunk has been formed from the Peers tomb (Gabuiis- 
ba ) tlie whole way down to the Custom house, leaving a hack water 
10 or 12 yards wide and 12 feet deep, from the Custom house up 
to the Daria Mahel. Should this bank go on increasing it will 
save the castle, but otherwise 1 consider it in a dangcrouB situation. 
A large piece of the lower part of the northern angle of the salu- 
ting battery has been broken away, which allows the water to find 
its way under the foundation.*' Below this, the small remaining por- 
tion of tlie wall of the Dutch bunder lias also been greatly injured. 

Having now related all the circumstances attending the late fresh, 
that 1 thought might prove interesting, and having detailed all tl.e 
information I have been able to collect, I beg to allude to those 
points on which 1 conceive attention Is most required, and to 
suggest sucVi measures us appear to me most likely to ameliorate 
the existing evils. 

1 beg to enclose a plan* of the country about Surat, which, as 

No plan accompanied the copy ol tins Report presenled to the Socie- 
ty.— S. 
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many names of villages and i^acea are alluded to, with the precise 
siAiation of whjcli^the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
may not be conversaitt, will, T conceive, tend to explain many 
points that might otherwise appear obsciit^. * 

It is very evident that the filling up of the rFve^ near its mouth, 
must, during any fresh, retard iis exit into the se<i, and thereby 
cause it to rise liigher for some miles above its mouth. ^By a con- 
sideration of the foregoing facts and inspection of the plain, it ap- 
pears likewise evident, that during late fresh, the river having risen 
above the level of its banks at the village of Phoolpara, the direct 
distance from that point to the city of Surat being far less than along 
its natural course, and the slope in that direction being consequent- 
ly greater, having once overflowed its banks, rushed with great 
force against Surat, the nearest point where it could again unite 
itself with the stream. It is therefore probable that if any means 
could he devised to protect the bank in this place, or to divert the 
current after overflowing it in a different direction, the force of 
water would not be sufficient, even if it rose to a great height, to 
breach the wall. But as long as the whole force of the stream is 
directed against this one point, which under similar circumstances 
has now been twice breached, Surat will, I feel sure, always suffer. 

The first object then appears tome to be to provide some means for 
the water to disembogue after it has risen to such a height, that the 
river would otherwise begin to overflow, and, from a careful inspec- 
tion of the country, it has occurred to me, that a nullah, branching 
from the main stream above Phoolpara, might by throwing up an em- 
bankment to direct the stream into it, and by making a cut for the 
same purpose, be made to effect this object most completely. 

It may be urged against the suggestion, that drawing off a large body 
of water by this mode may accelerate the filling up of the river. 

I am of opinion, however, that if it bS possible to confine the water 
within the bank of the river it is more likely to be scoured out 
than by allowing it to overflow the surrounding country, and there- 
by collect material which is ultimately deposited in the river, the 
evil most to be avoided ; for the matter that is held in suspension, 
is, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, much greater in the water 
that overflows the surrounding country that in that of the river itself. 

The next precaution that appears to me most requisite, is to afford 
an opening for the flood to escape, in case the town should be again 
flooded. Besides the many suggestions for the attainment of this ob- 
ject, already, 1 believe, before Government, I would propose that the 



j^ales on the western side of tlie city be made to open outwards, by 
which alteration the water would at once burst them open, instead of, 
as at present, keeping them shut. ^ 

With regard to the river-tace of the ciiy, which as above described 
has been destroyed 'nearly the whole way from the custom house to 
the Dutch bunder, very active measures a|)pear to me necessary, i 
would suggest’, under the impression that rebuilding it with masonry 
is out of the question, cm account of the expense, that it be rivetted 
with piles and planking, in a somewhat similar manner to a small por- 
tion belonging to the Borah iVlooliia, which has been thus stxured, 
and which, although the wall of the Dutch bunder below it has given 
way, is still standing. Above the custom house, as far as the Daria 
Mahel the wall still remains, but the lower part has been considerably 
worn away by the rush of the water during freshes, and 1 am coiih- 
dent, that unless some precaution is taken, it will also be destroy- 
ed, and, with that view I would suggest that a similar rivetement hit 
also erected in front of it, but only of suflicieiU height to protect tiie 
injured part. 

It is probably well known to (jovprnrnerit that the river immediate- 
ly opposite Surat, now flows in a totally diflerent course to what it did 
formerly. In front of the whole face of the city, a road-way, and in 
some places, gardens existed, while at present the deepest part of the 
river is close to the walls. On the opposite bank, soil has been de- 
posited, until it now projects beyond its former boundary, fully as 
much as the river has encroached on the Surat side. Any person ac- 
quainted with the action of strong currents in rivers can, by inspect- 
ing the plan easily understand the cause of what has taken place ; and 
ihe whole theory of the subject is so welf known to engineers in Eng- 
land, that various modes have been eflectunlly adopted to counteract 
the effect of currents. There is, however, one difficulty in the present 
instance not met with in Engl Slid. I allude to the enormous rise that 
takes place during the freshes, which as above mentioned sometimes 
IS as much as 37 feet. 

The system most commonly adopted in England, is to throw out a 
jetty of some description, so as to cant the stream from setting on the 
ofiposile shore. None of the plans, however, that 1 have seen appear 
tajme^suited to the river Taptee, for unless the projection, whatever 
it may consist of, be raised so as to be nearly on a level with the sur- 
face of the water at all times, its usefulnese would be greatly diminish- 
ed. To raise any work of this description to the height of 37 feet 
aiboYP the ordinary level of the slreaiii, appears quite out of theques- 
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tion, but I conceive a plan iniglil be adopted ofroriniiig a flouiiiig ob^ 
stauction, that woiifd aftsweuevery purpose, and be executed at a tri- 
fling expense. 1 would propose to float two strong chains eitiier by 
buoys or casks, siretcliiiig them apart at a distance of about 8 feet 
by lashing them to pieces cf timber; 1 would moor these cliuins by 
means of heavy moorings (old guns would probably imswer every pur- 
pose) from the shore into the stream, in the direction recj^iiired, and 
keep the chains perpendicularly over each other by means of guys. 1 
would then connect these chains together with ropes or small chains, 
sons to form a kind of network in which I conceive itll bushes, grass, 
&c. kc. brought down by the stream would become entangled, and 
offer an obstruction sufficient to divert entirely llie set of the current. 

The advantage of this plan is, that any chain in store inighi be 
made use of for the purpose, and, if not found to answer tlie desired 
object, or, after llie object baH^icen accomplished, may be returned 
back without having become depreciated in value. 

Ill conclusion, 1 beg to state, that not having arrived at Surat until 
.some days after the late fresh had passed off* and having again left 
it before any official notice had been received by the Collector of the 
damage and loss of property, that had been sustained by the inhabi- 
tants of the villages on the banks of the river, or even of the number 
of lives lost, 1 have been unable tu enter so fully on the subject, or 
to afford so much iii format ion ns 1 could have wished; 1 therefore 
trust every allowance, will Ire made for what may appear to have es- 
caped my observation. 

Signed. Geo. 

Bombay, > 

17th January, IS38. ) • 


XI 11. — Remarks on the Rndiun (Tab) River, from its mouth to a 

To?rn called Kooi. By Lieut. F. Whitelock, 1 N. 

[Communicated by Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm.] 

The entrance to this river is in lat. 30^ 4' 3(F N.; it is acturntely 
laid down in the charts of the late survey. 

It rs difflcuh to find, as there are no landmarks to guide you ; you 
must be acquainted with the soundings, to find the entrance. From 
bushire, boats steer in a W. N. W. direction, carrying 5 or G fa- 
thoms from Ras Shut. Keeping in this depth of water, you will be 
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about 5 or 6 milea from the coast. Off the Kliore of Barekhan, yoi 
will lessen your water to 2^ and 2 fathoms : you steer then about 3. 
S. W. and south, altering it as your depch of water will guide 
^ 011 . 

Ill this Khore you have from 2 fathoms to Ij, IJ, and 1 fathom, 
high water. This Khore leads into the Khore of Endian. The Khore 
of Endian extends out about 4 or 2 miles from the river : you will 
be steering, when you enter this Khore, east and E. N. E. carrying 
from 1 to IJ fathoms. The hills called Kulaal, the nearest range, 
bear about N. E. by N. The distant hills behind Kulaat which are 
higher, and are called Zaitoon, bear from N. ^ E. to E. by. N. 

Formerly there was no difficulty in entering the river ; bnt of late 
the bank off the entrance has greatly increased, both in size and ex- 
tent ; it is of soft clay, with bulrushes growing on it. 

The banks of the river at the entrance, are covered with bulrushes 
for about two or three miles ; no other vegetation. 

At a place called NukI Bugosh, (see chart,) there are one or two 
date groves. At low tide the water is sweet here, but a little brakish 
at high, I’here are a few low built houses, and a little cultivation. 
Two miles from this is another date grove, but none afterwards until 
you reach Endian town, nor any signs of vegetation with the excep- 
uon of a few tamarisk trees. 

From the entrance you have 2J and 3 fathoms low water, as far as 
Guz Ally, at this time of the year, viz. September. 

The banks for some miles are low and covered with a layer of 
salt, but gradually rise in height from a village called Annonat to the 
town of Root. At the village of Guz Ally they are about B feet ; at 
Endian town 14 feet; at the town of l>ehmulla 20 feet, and at Root 
about 25 feet. There is no vegetation on them from Endian town to 
Root, except a few beds of water melons. 

The rise and fall as farasGjz Ally is 10 or 11 feel, spring tides; 
water is sweet and very clear, tlie bottom hard mud. 

This river is about 200 feet wide at the entrance ; at Guz Ally not 
so wide, but at Endian town only 180 feet, at Dehmulla 150 feet, and 
at Root not more than 100 feet. 

In April, May, June, and July, they say, that when the water 
comes from the hills, it overflows the banks 15 feet high. 

There is plenty of fish in the river, one in particular of about a 
toot in length, which sticks to the bottom of the boats, and causes 
them to leak. Unless you are very careful in examining the well of- 
ten, it is probable that all your cargo and goods will be spoiled in one 
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night. 1 had several things spoiled during a night, and found early in 
tkc morning the Mat italf full of water. 

The country as far as you can see, wears a desert appearance', des- 
titute of all vegetation; the^cauae, 1 imagine,- is the- saltness of the 
soil, or the didiculiy of iriigating it, as the banhs are so high above 
the river. * 

In the interior thej^ cultivate a great quantity of wli«a^ especially 
at Baibauii ; also water melons. The seed of the marsh melon has 
been brought from Shiraz and sown here ; they are of excellent fla- 
vour. There is some good pasturage in the inlcfior 2 or 3 miles 
from the banks. The cattle appear to be in good condition, such as 
bullocks, .sheep, and goat.s, &c. 

In this country near the river, the soil only produces rice and 
wheat, water and marsh melons ; at least these are tlie only articles 
they cultivate. I saw no fruils/i 

The climate from nil accounts is good nnd snlubrloiis. Sickness is 
seldom known. North-westers are the prevailing winds during the 
hot months, and are very hot and dry. 

In September they are cool and pleasant. The only disease 1 heard 
of was the berri-herri, exactly I believe, of the same nature as that of 
the Red Sea. Most who have had this disease have died of it. Their 
doctors recommend camel’s milk a:: a cure, if taken when it first 
makes its appearance ; but the dilhcully is in ihcir not knowing the 
disease in time. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs, Persians, and Bedouins. 
The Arabs are of the Cliab and Shircefal tribes. 'I'iie Persians are 
of a tribe called Klioyeh. 

The Bedouins * are ofaUibe called Yrak Turk-i ; they speak only 
Turkish, and possess large herds of cattle and tlocks of sheeji ; all of 
them who are not servants, or do not acknowledge the authority of the 
Arab.s, pay a stipulated sum for the la^d on w hich they pn.-'ture their 
cattle, so much for each head. 

The whole of this country is under the sway of the. chief of the Chab 
tribe, who resides at a town called Felyah, two days journey in the in- 
terior. They possess all the country near Mohumra, Biissorn, &c. 
Shaik Jabber, at Mohumra, is the next in power among them. It is 
a povvei hil tribe. 

At the town of Koot, the inhabitaiils arc exceedingly ignorant and 


•The author must here mean //h'alj, not Arabs. Yrak 
m Niebuhr'a lilt of the Tnrkninan tribei^. 
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\irild. Few of them hove ever seen a boat, and they appear to know of 
other places than Bussora and Bushite. ^ 

When I visited their town, they appeared ve?y curious to know the 
reason of my coming, and began to conjecture what could be the 
purpose of my visitiilg them. One said, it was to take away the mo- 
ney said to have been left by the Portuguese, when tiiey vacated the 
cou.utry. I'.h^y have a story, that when the Poringuese left this coun- 
try, they buried under a very large stone all their money and goods; 
and they add, that they have often tried to remove this stone, but 
could never succeed. To effect the removal of this stone some at- 
tributed my coming. One very old man said, wiih the greatest gra- 
vity possible, that 1 had conic there on no other account, than to take 
4way the Philosopher's stone buried on llie Zaitoon hills. They have 
a great number of traditions concerning these hills, and from their ac- 
counts of them, they must be very interesting to a traveller. I was 
very sorry they would not allow me to visit them. At Koot they say, 
that in digging among tlie ruins of the houses of the Portuguese, they 
have found several boxes containing money, ornaments, and goods; 
also some skeletons, supposed to be Portuguese. 

At this place they attacked and plundered me, in consequence of 
the different reports which had been circulated of my being possess- 
ed of much money. It appeared afterwards that they obtained per- 
mission from the sister of their chief; liavirig reported to her, that I 
was exceedingly ricli, and that my iiueiition was to come and plun- 
der them of the money abovernentioned. She reluctantly consent- 
ed, but made them promise not to injure any of us. 1 had a deal of 
trouble with them the day before, in order to get permissioti to pro- 
ceed further on horseback, and on this* morning had determined to 
return. I had not proceeded half a mile when I perceived a mob fol- 
lowing us on the banks. When they came near us, they commenced 
firing a matchlock or two, and>commanded us to slop. We were un- 
der sail, and would have escaptrd, but unluckily the boat grounded 
at a turning of the river, and before we could get her off, they reach- 
ed us and commenced pelting us with a shower of hard mud. It was 
with difficulty that I hindered the boatmen from returning it, We 
had only one matchlock in the boat, and it would have been mad- 
ness in us to attempt to defend ourselves against 50 or 60 , some well-^ 
armed. They continued pelting us for about 10 minutes; luckily no 
one was seriously injured. When they saw that we made no resist- 
ance they boarded us, and commenced plunderinjg. It was surpris- 
ing to see how soon they made a clearance of all our goods. I think 



they were only 5 minutes aboi^t it, taking no notice of any of us; af- 
tchrwards they i;j3turiie(f som€ of' iiiy things from a fear that some no- 
tice would be tnlien of*the matter, and allowed us to turn back. 

Unluckily at the time of* my visiting tj^esfi places, all the Shaiks 
and principal inhabitants were absent, assisting Mir^a Murisoor Khan 
in retaking Baibaun, (Bebahan,) and the men left in charge possess- 
ed little or no authorUy. From the notice that was tSk^ of this af- 
fair afterwards, there is every reason to beli^ive, nothing of the kind 
would have taken place if their Shaiks iiad been present, as I was 
under the protection of Shaik Jabber of Mohurnrn. But the lower 
classes arc very wild and ignorant. 

The inhabitants arc very poor ; they chiefly subsist, on milk ghee, 
a very coarse kind of rice, and wheat cakes. Dates and coffee are a 
great treat to them, few being able to purchase them. Few boats pro- 
ceed further up the river tlian the town of Endian. 

Cattle are iininerous in this country; the bullocks have the hump, 
but arc not very large. The sheep have ihe fat tail, and are in very 
good condition; the goats are shaggy. 

Their donkics are small, hut undergo hard work . they resemble 
those of Oman, both as to size and strength. Their horses appear 
to be miserable backs, and ill conditioned. 

They possess very few boats: in fact, T believe, they have not more 
than one or two at Endian. Their trade is very inconsiderable at 
present, but formerly they say there was a great deal. They assign 
as h cause of the decline of their trade, the increase of the bar offthe 
entrance, which will not allow of large boats entering, although there 
is plenty of water in the river. 

They trade chiefly with Bussora, Bushire and Bahrein. 

The chief articles of trade arc dates, coffee, sugar, fruits, an4 In- 
dian goods from Bussora. Wheat is the article they give in ex- 
change. The revenue is collected Chiefly from exports and tlie 
ground tax. 

This river is said to wind back again from Koot to Chiniteng, 
and from thence to the hills of Zaiioon ; its source is at a place 
called Ascarie. They say that two waters meet and flow into this 
river, one sweet, and the other salt. 1 could not ascertain where 
these waters came from. 

The low range of hills called Kulaat is two fursungs from Chim- 
teng, bearing east. They take their name from the resemblance of 
a fort on the top of the higliesl part. The Portuguese are said to 
have had a settlement here; the ruins are still visible. There is an 
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excavation here, which from the accounts given of it, I should ima« 
gine to have been a place of worship. 

The coins current in this country are chiefly Koroonies and Dol- 
lars. . 

The principal towns are Endian, Chimteng, Dehmulla and Koot ; 
but they scarcely deserve the name of towns, consisting of a few 
miserable Jo\’i^ houses built of mud with a tower or two. The cur- 
rent or stream runs about or mile per hour at this season. 
Flood tide reaches as far as Guz Ally. 

The boats that come up this river are from 20 to 30 tons. But 
they cannot go further than Koot now, as the water is low, and there 
are several banks reaching across the river. 

Khorc Barmashecr. 

This khore is about 3 miles from the town of Mohumra to the east- 
ward ; it is opposite the Karoon river, and leads to the sea to the 
eastward of the Euphrates. 

At this season of the year, (September) there is little water in it, 
in some parts not more than 5 or 6 feet. Very few boats come up 
or go down it, although 1 believe the steamer Euphrates went up 
and down a month after the date of my visit. 

It is accurately laid down in the new charts. The surrounding 
country is possessed by the Chab Arabs. Their head Shaik named 
Taamur resides at Felyah. There are several ruins on the left 
bank, which are said to have been large towns formerly. There 
are date trees on its banks for 15 miles below Mohumra; therire 
the country assumes a most dreary and barren aspect, and the water 
becomes brackish. 

The tide runs in September about 1 mile per hour. The bottom 
is soft mud ; this khore is about | of a mile in breadth. 


XIV.— J5B«<5 fo9' Collecting Geographical Information » • 

1. Aspect, 

1. What is the general aspect of the country ? 

2. Mountainous or hilly?— Sharp peaks or rounded outliDei? 

3. Of the coast? Abrupt or shelving? Rocky or in clitTs. 

* Communieattd in a printed form by the Secretary of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Boeicty. 
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4. Downs of sand? Low or^ilat? 

5. Any activ^ voicaAoes ?*of "traces of extinct ones? or their pro- 

bable forms in the outline of the mountains? 

6 . • 

2. Surface. 

1. Ts the surface level or undulating? 

2. Has it a tendency to table lands, or steppes? * ^ 

3. Is the soil rich or poor ? loamy — saiidy-^boggy ? 

4. Are the plains fertile or barren ? wooded or cultivated ? 

5. What its general capabilities ? 

3. Physical Divisions. 

1. Note the chief divisions of the country. 

2. Mark especially the line of separation of waters. 

3. Trace the outlines of the p|incipal basins of the chief rivers. 

4. Group the country into basins as far as practicable ; it will be 
found the simplest mode of describing it. 

5. Trace also the limits of the secondary valleys comprising the 

tributaries to the main stream. 

0. May they from position be called upper and lower basins ? 

7. 

8. Do distinct tracts of mountainous — hilly — flat — wooded — 

jungle — cultivated — sandy — marshy or barren, country 
exist ? if so, note their limits generally. 

9 . 

4. Mountains, 

1. What the direction of the chief range, or ranges ? 

2. What the general form of outline? (Describe.while in sight not 

from memory.) 

3. What is the estimated height (if no measurement can be had) of 

the chief points ; and also of the general range? 

4. Are any of them snow-capped ? (I?tatc the season.) 

5. How far down does the snow extend ? (Note north or south side.) 

6. Are they wooded ? — At what height does the wood finish ? 

7. At what height does vegetation cease? 

6. Arc the mountains in groups or masses ? or detached ? 

0. Obtain bearings, by compass, of the limits of the range, and of 
all remarkable points, masses, gaps, &c. 

10. Mark the chief mountain-passes, and note if they might be easi- 

ly defended against an enemy. 

11. What their general structure ? 

12 . 
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5. Risers > 

]. What are the native names of the chief' rivers? 

2. Trace the general cq^irse of each ; with its windings, if possible. 

3. Does it receive many tribiitaiies? note their names in order, from 

its sources, distinguishing on which side they join. 

4. Is it Ksavigable for large or small craft ? and to what extent ? 

5. How far up does the tide reach ? Is the current rapid? What its 

rale ? ^ 

6. Does it flow by several outlets, or by one grand mouth to the sea? 

7. Docs it form a bar, or banks, or islands at its mouth ? 

8. What the width of the river at its outlet? and at various points? 

9. Is the river ever fordable ? Name the chief fords. 

10. Does it form cascades, or rapids, or ocasionally inundations? 

11. Does it at any season lose itselt in sand, or otherwise not reach 

the sea? 

IS. Does it flow from a lake, or from other sources or springs? 

13. What may be the probable elevation of its source above the sea? 

measured or estimated ? 

14. Is the bed of the river gravel, sand, or mud ? Does it bring down 

much detritus ? 

15. What the color of the water ? Does it retain it at any distance 

from land. 

16. Is the river obstructed by islands, shoals, rocks, snags, or any ob- 

stacle to steam navigation? 

17. Are its banks wooded? Is fuel easily procured ? 

18. Does it abound in fish ? and in what species ? 

19. Is it navigated by native boats? and how far up ? 

20. Describe each affluent as a main stream, with its tributaries, 

marking the position of junction, and the angle at which it 
joins its recipient. * . 

6. Lakes, 

1. What the native names of the lakes ? 

2. What is the situation and extent of each ? 

3. What its level above or below the sea ? How ascertained ? 

4. Is it formed by rivers or springs? or does it feed any river ? 

5. Is it of salt or fresh water? Is it said to rise and fall periodi- 

cally? 

6. What its general depth of water ? 

7. Are there any vessels or boats upon it? and of what size? 
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8. Are ils banks rocky and steep, or low ? Are they wooded or bar- 

• ren ? ' I • * 

9. Could fuel be readilji procured ? Does it offer facilities, or the con- 

trary, to steam navigation ? , 

10. Are its shores thickly inhabited ? Are Birds, ^sh, shell-lish, Alc. 

plentiful, and of what^ort? • 

11. Are any marshes or ponds known, and where 7 Are they constant, 

or periodical 7 * 

7. Sea Coasts and Ports, 

1. Does the coast form gulfs, bays? 

Promontories, peninsulas, capes, low points, &.C.7 

3. Is it abrupt, bold, rocky 7 or low, flut, and shoal 7 

4. Arc there currents along the coasts 7 Note their force and direc- 

tion. • 

5. Name the chief ports. Are they secure harbours, or only open 

bays, or roadsteads for anchorage 7 

6. What the depth of water, and what bottom for anchoring? 

7. Is the port capable of containing many vessels? Does it offer fa- 

cilities for repairs 7 

6. Can water, provisions, and fuel be easily procured 7 
9. Note the time ofhigh-water at full and change of moOii, and the 
rise and fall of tide ; and direction and velocity of stream. 

10 . 

8. Volcanoes and Mineral Sprin^s^S^c, 

1. Are any now active? or, are there traces of extinct volcanoes 7 
Give their position — height above the sea — and native names. 

3. Does tradition or histoiy record any eruption 7 at what date 7 

4. Was the eruption of hre, lava scoriaEit, water or mud 7 

5. Are earthquakes frequent 7 Are thSre records of any having oc- 

curred 7 

6. What were their effects 7 how far did they extend 7 any up-heav- 

ing or depression of land recorded 7 

7. Are any mineral springs known 7 Hot, tepid, or cold? (Note 

the temperature if possible). Are their waters used medically 7 

8. Do they form deposits? Siliceous or calcareous? 

9. 

10 . 
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9. Maps, Charts, 

1. Do any charts of the coast, or maps oC the country, or partial 

surveys, exist ? . Native or other^vise ? What their respective 
dates ? f 

2. Are they believed to be accurate? Upon what scale? 

3. Endeavour to map the country, starling, if possible, from a fixed 

point; if exact observations cannot be obtained ; give compass 
bearings, and estimated heights and distances. (N. B. Heights 
may often be obtained by length of shadow, &c. ; distance by 
velocity of sound, &,c,) The scale of one inch to a geographi- 
cal mile is recommended. 

4. Take bearings of all remarkable objects in sight from any known 

station, as mountain-peaks, passes, gaps, towns, villages, 
forests, 6lc. 6lc., and transfer all to paper immediately ; trust 
nothing to memory. 

5. Preserve all original observations and documents relating to 

surveys; and make two or three copies of observations. 

6. Obtain correct names if possible, and keep to one standard 

of orthography. Mark all hearsay information with the initi- 
als of the iiifoi mant. If a journey is made by night, or in fug- 
gy weather, trace it with colored ink. 

10. Astronomical Observations, 

1. Are any positions astronomically determined ? What reliance may 

be placed on them ? 

2. It is very important to obtain observations for the position of all 

capes, headlands, points, towns, villages, &.c. ; mountain 
peaks, passes, limits oT range, &c . ; lakes, sources, coiiflncnce 
and outlets of rivers; in short, of every remarkable object. 

3. Endeavour to obtain the latitude by meridian altitude of the sun, 

or of a planet, or of %star, or of the moon. 

4. Longitude — by eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, especially by eclip- 

ses of the third and fourth satellite, when both immersion and 
emersion can be observed — or by any other eclipse ; by moon 
culminating stars; by occultations of fixed stars by the moon ; 
by lunar distances from the sun, or a planet, or a star, always 
East and West when possible; by an altitude of the moon in 
the prime vertical ; or by chronometers : state always by which 
method obtained, and what reliance may be placed on it. 

6. Observations on the variation of the compass, and dip of the 
needle, are very important. 
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^ Instrumrnts. 

A repeating circle, or sextant of five inch radius ; a pocket sextant , 
an artificial horizon ; Kater’s compKss ; t^o mountain baro- 
meters, (Newman’s make); and two thermt>mcters, with a 
good pocket chronometer ; arc sufficient for all common pur- 
poses. * 

Meteorology . 

1. Keep an exact register of the barometer and thermometer. 

‘2. What are the prevalent winds? What the periodical? 

3. What the average fall of rain ? 

4. What the amount of evaporation, &.C.? 

Natural History. 

] . Note the geographical distribution of man, animals, birds, fishes, 
insects, plants, d:.c. 

2. Obtain information on all branches of Natural History, bearing 

in mind, that the useful and practical is of more importance 
than the merely curious. 

For detailed intructions, under each head, recourse should be had 
to the respective sources. 


Ethnography. 

1 . Obtain vocabularies of the native language — phrases rather than 

single words. Keep to a fixed standard of orthography in 
writing them down: the sounds of the vowels in father — 
there — ravine — mole — hniar^ are recommended as the most 
simple, and as being both English and European. 

2. Note the habits, manners, customs, and amusements of the na- 

tives. * 

3. What notion have they of a Supreme Being ? what of n future 

life? what, if any, their religious ceremonies ? 

4. What their treatment of the aged, of the sick, and of children ? 

5. What seems to be the form of government ? Is division of prop- 

erty recognized? Do they buy and sell land? 

G. Do they trade or barter with each other, or with strangers? 

7. Note the number of natives seen from day to day, distinguishing 

the sex, and children. 

8. Are there many lunatics or idiots? 

47 
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9. What the usual form of featur^e ? the shape of the skull ? hair 1 
color ? stature ? bodily constitution ?' 

10. Is plurality of wives common? are women without husbands 

frequent ? * 

11. Have they any marriage ceremonies? how do they treat their 

wives? 

12. Do they give proof of capacity for civilir'.ation? 

13. May the native^ be trusted as guides— as messengers — or to 

procure food ? 

14. What presents please them best? 

15. What words or signs do they use when hostile ? or when friendly ? 

16. What are their dwellings? what their chief articles of food? 

17. What their disposition — savage or gentle ? rash, hasty, or inoffen- 

sive ? Are they disposed to receive instruction ? 

18. Are any cases of cannibalisrfi reported ? (N. B. to investigate 

strictly under what circumstances they occurred.) 

19. Are the people said to be increasing or decreasing? 

20. Does slavery exist? What is the condition of a slave? 

21. What are their diseases? What their medical treatment? 

22. Can the traveller point out the most probable mode of civilizing 

and benefitting the natives? 

23. What traditions are current respecting the origin, of the people? 

24. Collect all information that can throw light on the migration of 

nations. 

N. B. The greatest forbearance and discretion are strongly re- 
commended in all intercourse with the natives — never to allow an 
imaginary insult to provoke retaliation which may lead to blood- 
shed. It must be borne in mind that their's is the right of soil — 
we are the aggressors. 


Anniversary^eeting, May 3d, 1838. 

Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, President, in the chair. 

The Meeting proceeded to elect Major Felix, Vice President, in 
the room of Mr. Wathen, who has left for the Cape ; and the follow- 
ing Gentlemen, members of the Managing Committee, for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Resident : — Major N. Campbell; Captain J. H. Wilson; W. C. 
Bruce, Esq. ; Captain J. Bonamy; James Bird, Esq. ; A. B. Orle- 
bar, Esq. ; Captain J. Holland ; Captain R. Shortrede ; C. MacLeod, 
Esq.; Dr. R. Brown; Dr. J. Burnes. 
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Non-Renident , — Colonel H. Potlinger; Colonel C. Ovans; Cap- 
uiii A. Burnes ; LiCulepanl E/B. Del Hoste ; J. Howisoii, Es^i. ; J. 
Erskine, Esq. ;*Captaia Melville ; Captain E. W. Hart. 

• 

Correspondence.* , 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety of London , • 

1st December. 1837. 

** Sir, — I have the honor to acknoMrledge the receipt, this day, of 
your letter of the 1st August, in reply to my two letters of the 28th Ju- 
ly and 30th December 1836, as also the ' Proceedings of the Bombay 
Geographical Society’ for July 1836 and January 1837. The Report 
of the Anniversary Meeting of May 4th 1837, a copy of t.he Rules and 
Regulations of the Society, and an official report on the Indus by 
Lieutenants Carless and Wood, (. N. — all which have been present- 
ed to this Society in the name of the Geographical Society of Bom- 
bay ; and in expressing to you the thanks of the Geographical Soci- 
ety of London for these valuable communications, 1 am desired to of- 
fer our sincere congratulations on your having come to the determina* 
tjon to stand alone, and on having already given such good proof of 
your ability to^tfo so ; and we fully agree with the opinion expressed 
hy the Governor in Council, that, *an infinitely stronger stimulus to ex- 
ertion is thereby applied to members of the Society in India, than if 
their memoirs, &c. were only to be published in Europe.’ Your pro- 
ceedings already show the wisdom of the advice, and it will be the more 
evident as your publications become more widely circulated ; and, so 
far from the change afiecling any previously existing relations between 
the Societies, (except in the name, it does but strengthen the great 
bond which should unite us all, viz. the determination to diffuse all 
the information we are able, and to labor for the advancement of ge- 
ographical science and discovery. • 

The memoir on the 'bore,' as it occurs in the Gulf of Cambay, by 
Lieutenant Etbersey, 1. N. has also reached in safety, and will moat 
probably be published in our next volume ; I beg you to express to 
the Geographical Society of Bombay, our thanks for this communica- 
tion, and for the promise of other communications hercafler, especial- 
ly the Report of Lieutenant Carless, 1. N. on the Indus. 

" Your contributors in the Indian Navy, are a credit and an honor 
to the service to which they belong. 

'* 1 have now the pleasure to forward six copies of the last publish- 
ed volume of our Journal. — 1 Copy for the Geographical Society of 
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Bombay, ihe oilier 5 for members who subscribe tor it. 1 also seiid 
according to your desire, 5 copies vqI. 11 4 noW reprinted ; a ccpy 
of Graah’s voyage to Greenland, published br this Society ; with two 
small pamphlets which 1 must request you to present to the Society in 
my name. « ' 

The recently published volume of our Journal, containing all the 
latest intelligence received by us, up to the date of its, publication ; since 
that period, we, and probably you also, have heard of Captain Alex- 
ander's return to Cape' Town, having reached Walviesh Bay on the 
West Coast of Africa, thence penetrated 300 miles to the east-ward 
and so worked his way back to the Colony : he and his party had suf- 
fered dreadfully from both hunger and thirst. 

To the North, the Russians have just returned from an expe- 
dition to explore Nova Zembla, the result of their examination being, 
(to judge only from a short letter, Iroin St. Pciersburgh) to cut the 
islands in half longitudinally, as they exist on all our maps, and to 
strike out the eastern portion. At this moment 1 do not remember 
any other news. * * 

“ Believe mci very faithfully your's, 

(Signed.) “ John Wabiiington,” 

** P. S. 1 omitted to mention the establishment of a Geographical 
Society at Frankfort, on the Mayne, which you will be glad to hear ; 
if not already known. As also the expedition to the N. W. Coast 
of Australia which we hear of, as having arrived safely at the Cape 
on October, ist, this you probably also know." 

The publications accompanying this letter were laid on the tabic. 

A Utter from Captain Burnes addressed to the President. 

“ Cabool, 14lh February, 1838. 

** Sir, — 1 have the pleasure to transmit, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Geographical gociety, a valuable native work on Geo. 
graphy, the ‘Masalik wo Moomalik,’ with twenty-one maps which I 
procured in this city. 

Should the work, in the opinion of the Society deserve transla- 
tion, it might be prepared in Bombay, or by transmitting it, through 
the Society in London, to the Oriental Translation Fund, which re- 
ceived from me with great satisfaction a similar work regarding 
Halkh and Bokhara : but of this the Society will be the best judge. 

‘''file department of Oriental Geography seems to be peculiarly 
within the province of our Society. We are indebted to Arabic works 
for much of our chemical knowledge, and though in a progressive 
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science like geogripliy, our researches into the literature ol'that people 
iiwy not prove equally |rohtSibref it can never be devoid of interest to 
know the opinions of tsrace whose emulation diffused the taste and 
the rewards of science, from Samarkand and Bpkhara to Fez and Cur* 
dova. ^ 9 

"1 remain §ir, your most faithful ^rvaiit, 

(Signed.) “ Ali!:xande;ji Burnes.” 

• • 

The manuscript presented by Captain Butnes, having been pievi- 
ously submitted to the Committee, Dr. Bird forwarded the following 
minute on the work, which was read. 

“There are several general geographical works and itineraries, 
known by the name of Masalik wo 3Ioomalik, but the one now sent 
me, is, 1 find, the same which has been already translated by Sir 
William Ouscley, and published under the name of the 'Oriental 
Geography ofEbn llaiikal.’ l^ave compared the present work with 
Sir William’s translation, and have ascertained them to be preci.sely 
the same, though in the present work, which was translated from the 
Arabic, by A boo Mahosan Mahomed Saad, I do not find the name of 
Ebn ilaukal once mentioned. The maps and routes from difierent 
■points, would, if published at the lithographic press and illustrated, as 
the geography of the middle ages, be a very curious and useful work, 
to indicate the changes which have taken place from the middle of 
the tenth century to the present day, among the tribes of Persia, Tar- 
tary, and the north of Europe, if the Society be willing to publish 
a small tract of this kind, I would gladly lend my assistance in su- 
perintending the lithography of the maps, and writing out the illus- 
trations of the several parts.” 

“23rd April, 1038. * (Signed.) “J. Bikd.” 

The meeting resolved, that Dr. Bird’s offer be most thankfully ac- 
cepted, and that, in conveying the bci9t thanks of the Society to Cap- 
tain Burnes for his curious and valuable donation, tins resolution be 
at the same lime communicalod to him. 

A letter from James Erskine, Esq. Kaltywar, to the Secretary, 
promising to communicate lolhc Society an account of the Katties, 
drawn up from information derived from native sources. 

A letter from Lieutenant Postans, communicating his intention to 
visit Girnai- in Kaltywar, for the purpose of copyi.ng the inscriptions 
there for transmission to Calcutta ; and also presenting to the Socie- 
ty a census of the population of Bhooj, taken hy order of His High- 
ness the Rao, in February last. 
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A letter from Major Mackintosh to the Preaidenti dated Malta 
12th March last, forwarding, for preBeBtatioi^ to'the Society, ''A 
abort account of the Kattouries or Kattkuriet; residing in the Kon- 
kan and Attaveessy." Regarding this communication Major M. 
writes in the following terms. ** 1 am quite ashamed of myself for 
not having prepared the accompanying paperjiong since. 1 hope it 
may reach you, although it must be admitted by any person who may 
take the trouble to read it, that it is not worthy of being transport- 
ed for so many hundred miles.” 

A letter from Lieutenant Nash, Engineers, giving an interesting 
description of the remains of Aurungzebe’s standing-camp. The 
remains are situated at a place called Brimeshwur or Brimapoor, (in 
the Deccan) distant 20 miles from Mohol, on the Sattara side of the 
Bheema. 

t 

Library Donations. 

1. Map of the western part of the continent of India showing the 
Territories of the Bombay Presidency. Presented by Government 
through JUeyor N. Campbell, Qr, Mr. Genl. 

2. Map of the Post Office stations and Post and Bangy routes 
throughout British India. Constructed by J. B. Tassin, &c. from 
materials collected and arranged by Captain T. J. Taylor ; by Cap- 
tain Taylor. 

3. Reports of a Committee for investigating the coal and mineral 
sources of India, (two copies ;) by James Prinsep, Esq. and Dr. J. 
McClelland, 

4. Printed Letter addressed to the Right Hon'ble Sir. R. W. 
Horton, &,c. &c. on the project of opening a direct passage for ship- 
ping from the Gulf of Manar to the Bay of Bengal. Presented by 
Captain Quin, R, N. 

6. Journal of the Royal Gei^graphical Society of London. Vol. 
VII. Parts 1st and 2nd ; by the Society. 

6. A sketch of the Progress of Geography ; and of the labors of 
the Royal Geographical Society during the year 1836-37, by the 
Secretary ; by the author, 

7. A letter to the President and Council of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, on antarctic discovery ; by the author. 

Geological works, presented by a friend to Science. 

8. Transactions of the Geological Society of Cornwall, 4 'vols. 
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9. Lyeli’s Prii^ipIcB of Oology, 3 vols. 

* 10. Ure*s New 'Systtm oPGeology, 1 vol. 

11. Maccullocli’s System of Geology, 2 vols.« 

12. Conybeare’s and Phiftip’s Outlines ^ftlie Geology of England 

and Wales, I vol. * 

13. Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. 

14. De la Beclie’a Sections and views illustrative*of^Geological 

Phenomena, 1 vol. ^ ^ 

15. Geological Map of England and Wales. 

Papers Presented. 

ist. Kepori on the Iron of Kattywar^ its comparative value with 
British metal, the mines and mode of smelting the ore. By Captain 
G. L. Jacob, 2nd Regt. N. I. Communicated by Government. 

On the proposal of Dr. Bird, it was resolved, that this valuable 
Report be forwarded, in the name of the author, to the Agricultural 
Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, as that body has been re- 
cently directing attention to the subject of Indian iron. (Specimens 
of the iron and ore, presented to the Society on a former occasion 
*by Captain Jacob, from Kattywar, will likewise be forwarded.) 

2nd. Journal of a voyage along the East Coast of China to Co- 
rea and Loochoo. By Lieutenant Stephens, I. N. Communicated 
by Sir Charles Malcolm, 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to the authors 
of the above valuable communications. 

The Secretary then read the, 

Report of the Bombay Geographical Society, 

For 1837—38. 

Twelve new members have been added to our list since the date 
of the Annual Report for last year. The contributions which have 
been received during the same period amount to nineteen, including 
those which have been presented at this meeting, and are now on 
the table. 

Of these papers a list is here submitted, which will bring into one 
view the subject of each communication, the author to whom the 
Society is indebted for the information, and the manner in which 
the papers have been disposed of. 
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No. 


1 . 




3. 


i. 


G 

7. 


H. 


0 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 


PAPEUSy ^C. 


Titlca. 

— • — ■ r 

By whom 1 
communicated. 

« 

ItemarkK. 

V 

Account of tlie«preseiit state 
of the trade between the Port of 
JMandavic in Cutch and the li^ant* 
cm Coast Af Africa. By Lieu- 
tenant T. Postans. 

TheAutlior. 

Printed in Quarterly 
Report «if the Pro- 
ceedings for August 
, 3rd,lH37. 

Notice on the Sulphur Mines 
of Cuinmeer in the Persian Gulf. 
iiy LieutenaiilG. Jenkins,!. N. 

The President, 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Information on the Town of 
Burburra, situated on the Kasl 
Coast of Africa. By Lieutenant 
ll. Ethersoy, 1. N. 

The Secretary. 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto, 

Report of the Strata passed 
through in the Bore at Gogo and 
close to the Bunder. By Lieu- 
tenant G. Fulljaines. 

t 

Governinont. 

Noticed in Quarterly 
Report of Proceed - 
iiigs for Novembei 
2nd, 1837. 

Report on the slate oftheKe- 
dywaree mouth and River. By 
Lieutenant T. G. Carless, 1. N. 


Transmitted to the Roy- 
al Geographical So- 
ciety oi London. 

Medical Memoir on the Plain 
of the Indus. By Dr. P. B. Lord. 

Commercial information re- 
garding Uliawal K/iaii’s Coun- 
try. By Lieutenant R. IjCCcIi, 
Bombay Engineers. 

Ditto. .... 

Ditto. .... 

Noticed in flic Quarter- 
ly Report of Proceed- 
ings for November 
2nU, IB37. 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Journal of an excursion to Sa- 
naa the Capital of Arabia Felix, 
in lS3(j ByMr. C. J. Cruttcri- 
deii, i. N. 

Ditto 

Extract printed, do. 

Statistical account of the 
town of Anjar, in tlie Province of 
Cutch. By Lieutenant T. Peri- 
tans, 15th Regiment, N. J. 

'^he Author. . 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Notes taken during a journey 
in Oman, and along the East 
Coast of Arabia. By Lieutenant 
F. Whitelock. 

The Author. . 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Memoir on Tahrie on the Per- 
sian Coast. By Lieutenant G. 
Kempthorne. 

The Author. • 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Statistical account of the 
town of Bhooj, with a sketch of 
the inland trade of the Province 
nf Cutch. By Lieutenant T. 
Postaiis, 15th Regiment, N. 1. 

The Author. . 

Ditto. Ditto, for FVh. 
23rd 1838. 
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No^ 


Titles** 


1 3. IleporLs on the trade of the 

cauntfies bordering on the In- 
dus ; containing, 

1st. On the commerce, of] 
Shikarpoor and Uppftr SScinde. 
By Captain A. Burnes. 

2nd. Report of a visit to the 
three cloth rnanufactaring towns 
of Ranipoor, Gamhat and Koo- 
da; By Lieutenant R. Leech, 
Engineers. 

3rd. On the trade of Khair- 
poor in Scinde. By Moonahee 
Mohun Lai. 

J4. Notes on Customs prevailing' 
among the Maldivians, dkc. By 
Mr. W. Christopher, Midship- 
man, I. N. 

15. Report on the Iron of Katty- 
war, its comparative value with 
British metal ; the mines, and 
mode of smelting I he ore. By 
' Captain G. L. Jacob, 2r]d, Regi- 
ment N. 1. 

IG Note on the Geology of Bal- 
meer. By Assistant Surgeon 
Forbea. 

17. A Short account oftlie Kat- 
tourics or Katlkuries residing in 
llie Konkan and Attaveessy. By 
Major A, Mackintosh. 

18 Report on the Inundation that 
occurred af Surat on the 28tli, 
of August 1837. By Lieutenant 
G. Fulljames. 

19. Journal kept during a trip to 
Shewan and Lake Munchur, in 
the month of A ugust 1837. By 
Mr. A. W. Whiteburn, Midship- 
man, I. N. 


Government. * 


By whocn 
comm ail icoted. 


Remarks. 


Government. 


Government. 


iThe Auhor. 


iTbe President. 


Government. 


Government. 


Pxi^pfed in Do. Do. 


Noticed ifi Do. Do. 


Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 


Extract printed in Do. 
Do. I 


Forwarded to the Agri- 
cultural Committee of 
the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Great Bri- 
tain-. 


Printed in this num- 
ber. 


Ditto. Ditto. 


Preparing for the Press. 


Tn following up the plan adopted in our last Annual Report, we 
have endeavoured to collect information, from sources that will be 
mentioned, which enables us to place before the Society a short no- 
tice of the surveys, maritime and land, and of the missions (those un- 
dertaken solely or partly with a view of exploring the countries in our 
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vicinity), which are either now in progress or havfe been accomplish-' 
C(] during the year, by individuals nfiachcd tc tliitf Presidency. 

Maritime Surveys. Jn contiiiiiation^of the notice which we print- 
ed ill our Annual lieport for May 1837, giving an account of the pro- 
gress of the surveys in this department for that year, we have now to 
report, that the surveys of the Chagos Archipelago and Saya de Mal- 
ha bank, which were then in operation, have since terminated, Cap- 
tain Moresby having returned to Bombay in the Benares in Septem- 
ber last. 

on. he Chagos, Owen's Bank still remains to be ex^ainmed,. to com- 
plete the survey. Captain Moresby observes with reference to this 
bank (Owen’s,) that “ as fixed by Mr. Horsburgh, it is placed in the 
charts in longitude 70° 12' E. deduced from Diego Garcia but as 1 place 
Diego Garcia (;ight miles to the east, Owen’s bank will be in latitude 
6° 46i' south, and longitude 70° 20' east.” Of the unexplored por- 
tion of the Saya dc Malha, it is stated that the southern halfof this 
bank has been well sounded, and the survey completed as far as lati- 
tude 9° 37' south. From this point to its northern extremity, in lati- 
tude 8° 40' a space of about 90 miles, extending north northwest, re- 
mains unsurveyed, which would take a vessel one month to complete. 

Captain Moresby does not consider that the longitude of Saya de 
Malha has been well fixed. He recommends chronometric measure- 
ments to be taken from Diamond Island, Peros Banhos, which is situ- 
ated (the establishment there) in latitude 5° 15' south,, and longitude 
71° 48'' east : thence he would proceed to Owen's Bank; then lu the 
Saya de Malha, and, commencing in latitude 10° south, longitude 
62° 10' to 62° 20' east, he would run along the east edge of the bank 
in ten or 15 fathoms, as far south as 10° 50', by which the longitude 
of the east side of the bank would be determined. He then recom- 
mends proceeding to the north erji^d of the bank to fix that extremity, 
and afterwards to run to the Seychelles, and, after determining the 
geographical site of the landing place at Msthe, to return to Peros Ban- 
hos, to verify these measurements. This operation would take four or 
five months to execute correctly; and Captain Moresby adds, that there 
still remains a large extent of unexplored space among the Seychel- 
les Islands, which requires to be surveyed. 

The execution of the charts of this survey has called forth the ad- 
miration of members of this Society, before whom they have been 
exhibited by the President, Sir Charles Malcolm; and it is confident- 
ly anticipated, that in this respect^ as well in the accuracy of the 
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data from which ihj^y are coiis|ructed^ the charts of the Maldives 
and Chagos Ai;chipelalo wMI bh found equal to those of the Red 
Sea, which have been to highly approved of l^accomplished Uy- 
drogruphers in England. Iri^concludiiig thMiotice we cannot omit 
to state, that those interested in the advancement of Geography in 
this part of the wc rid, are rnueh indebted to this Officer for his labors 
towards that object, {n the year 1828, Commander Moresby was 
engaged in surveying the Laccadives ; in February 1820, he proceed- 
ed under the orders of the present Superintendent of the Red Sea, 
to report on the ports of that sea in reference to their capabilities 
for forming coal depots, find on the practicability of navigating by 
steam between Bombay nnd Suez. lie afterwards received com- 
mand of the Palinurm^ one of the vessels destined for the survey of 
the Red Sea, This iuiporant survey was commenced in September 
1829. The coast between SueA and Juddah was allotted to him, 
whilst the late Captain Elwon undertook the examination of the coast, 
islands, between Juddah and the straits of Bab-el-Matideb. 

This survey was not htiished until May 1834. nnd, besides execut- 
ing the portion which was originally assigned to him, he had to 
complete the southern half, in consequence of Captain Elwon being 
called away to take up bis situation as Commodore in the Persian 
Gulf. His survey of the Maldives, which has been already noticed, 
coinineiiced in September 1834* 

Survey op the Gutp op Manaau. Lieutenants Powell and 
Ethersey, are now carrying on ibis survey, which has been under- 
taken preparatory to executing the project of establishing a navigable 
channel between the Gulf of.Manaar and the Bay of Bengal, by the 
Paumben passage. Tlie survey on the south side of Adam's Bridge^ 
has been much interrupted owing to the heavy surf which was expe- 
rienced at this part. In January last lieutenant Powell, in survey- 
ing from the south side of the island ofRamiserarn, towards Adam’s 
Bridge, found the surf so high in the vicinity of the latter, that his 
boats weie prevented from lauding, or even approaching within a 
considerable distance of it ; and he was under the necessity of quit- 
ting this part on the 15th January. He proceeded to the westward 
of the Paumben passage, where he continued to survey along the 
coast of Madura lo the village of Mootta Petla. 

On the 8th of the following month ( February ) he still found the 
Bridge unapproachable ; the surf kept up by a long swell, which 
rolls up the Gulf of Manaar, at this reason, being then as high as 
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when be left in January. The Manaar channe^ however has been 
surveyed, and it is expected that befor.e the^setting in of the south- 
west monsoon, the whole of the soundingj on the south side of 
Adam's Bridge will L'l^^completed by l ieutenant Ethersey, who will 
then pass through the i aumben channel into Palks bay, and con- 
tinue the surve} on the north side, where no interruption is anticipat- 
duiing that season, as is the case on tlm south side. 

South Coast Of^ Ar.^dia. Commander Haines was first despatch- 
ed on this survey in October 1833, and discontinued operations 
in May 1837. But only thirty-one months of this period were employ- 
ed in surveying, for daring thirteen months he was engaged on 
duties quite unconnected with the survey. 

Ide has however, completed the examination of the coast from the 
Of Bab-el-Mandeb, in long. 43° 31' E. lat. 12° 39' to long. 
50° 50' E, lat. 51° 4' north, and from Cape Isolette or Ras Gugorali 
in lat. 18° 58' 28" long. 57° 51' 7" E. to llasnoos in lat. 17° 12' 
20" long. 55° 21' E. the const from Burider Ghingheree to about 9 
miles to the westward of Morebat, has also been examined. 

There remain of this survey as originally planned, the following 
portions of the coast still to examine : viz. that between Cape Isolette 
and Ras el Had, and from longitude 50° 50' E. latitude 15° 4' N. 
to within 9 miles of Morebat, on the Arabian side ; and on the African 
coast, from Guardafui to within a few miles of Ras-cl Bir. 

To complete this, and to survey Kurachee and the principal port of 
Mekran, Lieutenant Carless left Bombay in the Palinurus in October 
1837. Information received from him has been printed in our last 
quarterly Report, as will be seen by reference to the extracts from 
his letters^ addressed to our President, tVorn Kurachee bay and Son- 
meanee. He left the former place on the 7th of February, and, after 
a passage of sixteen days, the Palinurus anchored in the large bay 
on the south side of Ras Hafbon^^Cape Orfui.) 

** From this place" Lieutenant Carless reports, " the survey of 
the eastern coast of Africa has been completed up to Ras JerdafToon 
( Cape Guardafui ) and from thence to the westward as far as Ras 
Guhvainee, a low point about 30 miles east of Burnt Island, The 
distance between Ras Hafoon and Ras Gulwainee is 340 miles. 

"The country near the sea has also been minutely examined, and 
I think the information that has been obtained will prove in a geo- 
graphical point of view, extremely interesting. 

“We found 14 bunders or towns, each defended by two or three 
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forts, between R s Jerdaffoon and Ras Gniwainee, besides maiij 
villages, and strea^l lof water innumerable, either flowing from springs 
amongst the mountainsf or filled by the rains. The part of the coast 
that has been examined isa inhabited by tui^^omauii tribes, the 
Mijjerthayiies and Siiigallees. Wherever we b'^^ve fallen in with 
them, they have invariably bjeliaved towards us in the most friendly 
manner ; so much so, that the nflicers of the vessel hav^ been enabled 
to examine the country near the coast, frequently alone aftd ^unarm- 
ed, in perfect security. On every occasion they expressed the great- 
est satisfaction at our having visited their towns, and said they regret- 
ted their coast was not frequented by our vessels, for they looked on 
us as friends.'’ The above communication is dated KasGiilwainee 
28th April, when Lieutenant Carless had been obliged to suspendop- 
erations in consequence of the prevalence of scurvy among this crew. 

In a communication of a latendate written after the Palinurus had 
reached Mocha from the Coast, Lieut. Carless observes that, ‘ The 
Survey of the African coast has been extremely interesting and very 
pleasant, much more so than I anticipated. On reaching Hafoon, 
iny first care was to fix the longitude, which by our observations dif- 
fers 10 miles from Captain Owen’s. It was however, satisfactory to 
find, that the distance between Bombay and the Cape only differed 
two miles from his, he having made Bombay 8 miles more to the 
westward by his measurement across. Throughout the whole dis- 
tance that has been surveyed we have found excellent anchorage; 
there is a bank of soundings extending every where from the shore, 
and numerous bays which are sheltered from the strong easterly 
winds that blow during the N. E, monsoon. As yet we have met 
with no place that would serve as a coal depot, but if any of the 
Steamers beat down or fall short of fuel when near the coast in the 
N. E. monsoon, she might run in and anchor in safety, and procure 
at some parts a supply of firewood. ^ The whole coast from Ras 
llafoon to Ras Gulwainee where we left off, is very mountainous. 
All the hills are of limestone formation, and arc covered with the 
trees from which frankincense and myrrh are obtained. Many of 
the ranges are 0,500 feet high, run 120 and 150 miles in a straight line 
and are flat along the summit, descending at the extremities in pre- 
cipices which at a distance have the appearance of steps. In such a 
mountainous country, rain must of course fall in large quantities, and 
we found the low land accordingly, scored with the beds of rivers, and 
abundantly supplied with excellent water. Several of those beds are 
300 and 400 yards broad, and are cut through the limestone rock to 
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n depth of 250 feet. On one occasion we had riyny weather for two 
or three days, and for some days ^fiet thePe were, broad strearhs 
of water flowing tQ the sea at every two^ir three miles in the 
vicinity of the coast. \ The country “ near the sea is inhabited 
by Somauli tribes,'* of which we have as yet seen only the Mij- 
jerthayne and Jiirigallis ; they are rather a fine race and have 
always behaved to us with the greatest civility n/id friendship. At Bun- 
der Ghasirn, where the principal chief resides, peace was proclaim- 
ed with all formality between the English and the Mijjerthaynes, and 
I was requested to tell our sovereign of the fact. On the coast there 
are numerous bunders or seaports, and the inhabitants from their in- 
tercourse with Bonibny and the Arabian coast, are comparatively 
speaking civilized ; bnl inland, the country, is inhabited by Bedouins 
as they are termed, who are said to wander about with I heir flocks 
and herds and live almost in a state hf natuie. The country within 
two days’ journey from the sea ahounds with elephants, lions, pan- 
thers, leopards, ostriciies, &c. and is overrun with trees and bushes, 
most of which yield gums. As we were perfectly unacquainted with 
the character of the people who we were led to believe were cruel and 
treacherous, I did not deem myself authorized to send any of the offi- 
cers inland, but it will be easy lo make such arrangements next sea- 
son, as will enable me to allow any one who may wish it to lake a trip 
to the interior. The trade of the African coast is in the hands of the 
Arabs, who bring rice, jowaree, dates, coarse cloth, and iron, for which 
they receive in exchange, frankincense, myrrh, and siieep. Tlie value 
of the trade cannot be very great, but it must be extremely lucrative 
to the Arabs,” 

StTRVEY OF the Indus ; AND MiSsioN 4*0 Cabool. Lieutcuant Car- 
less has this year again visited the mouths of the Indus in his passage 
from Bombay to Kurachee, for the purpose of laying down buoys and 
erecting beacons, to facilitate ihoi^navigation of the llujamrec and 
Kedywaree mouths. He has likewise examined the extreme western, 
or Phittee, mouth of the Indus. 

Mr. Whiteburn, one of the officers who were left last monsoon on 
the Indus to observe the river during the swell, has since our last 
report, proceeded up as far asShewun, and has visited the Mtincher 
Lake. The report of his observations on this expedition, has very 
recently been received by the Society. 

In our last report we were unable to furnish any information rela- 
tive to the Mission lo Cabool, which, under Captain Burnes left Bom- 
bay in October or November 1836, On the present occasion we have 
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it in our' power, tii&ugli the kindness of Sir Clinries Malcolm, to lay 
before the Society koiTie|^ery vi^ru«ible .ind interesting information res>* 
pecting the Upper Tndun, and (he progress of the Mission from Shi- 
karpoor to Cahool. This iriibrmation is con^med in extracts of let- 
ters, received by the President from Lieutenant JU>hn Wood, Indian 
Navy, a member of that Mission, which follow : * 

Onlhelndus^^uly . 

“ As we are approaching the frontier of a very unsettled country, 

I have this day sent off for Bombay the laiiludes and longitudes of 
all the principal places between the Sea and tiic town of Dera-Isma- 
el Khan. The country alluded to, is that of a powerful Afghan tribe, 
callcil Esau-Khail, or Khyle,* as it is soinctiiiics pronounced. If you 
have Mr. Elphinstone’s map of Cabool by you, you wdl sec that this 
tribe, of which I speak, occupies the west bank of the Indus, from 
about the salt range to latitude BP 20' N. But I must retrace my steps 
and briefly sketch our proceedings, since iny letter to you from Shi- 
karpoor. From that celebrated commercial mart to the countrv of 
the Daiiod Pootras, the only incident which occurs in rny journal 
worthy of notice is a robbery and murder. This is deserving of at- 
tention from its tending to bring us better acquainted with the true 
state of the country where it occurred. I give the remarks verbatim 
from that day’s journal. Wcdnesdiiy 19th April. Passed a village, 
which three days ago was alttacked by a party of marauders, who had 
crossed the river on inflated skins from the western hank. They were 
six in number, and belonged to the Mozarie tribe. The village is 
the property of a servant of one of the Khyrpocr Ameers. One of 
the villagers was killed, and two were wounded. 

On enquiry I find such visits are not unfrequent, and that on an 
average they are repeated at intervals of eight and ten days. 

“ The western bank of the river has here hut few villages, from the 
same cause, and the laborer who spenfls tlic day in the fudd.s on this 
bank, crosses to the opposite at nighlfail, for security. 

** The tribes that commit these outrages are the Boordcc and the 
Mozarie. The principal town of the first is Meerpoor, and the name 
of its chief Sheik Mahomed. 

The principal towns of the mozarie arc Roodnnee and Rosan. 

Ahmedpoor^ Thursday, May 2nd” 

Yesterday Bhawul Khan came in person to see Captain Burnes, 
and this morning'the latter returned his visit. We rode from the house 

* A tribe , 
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of Lieutenant Mackcson, where we were residijfi^, to the Ehan’^ 
bungalow In carts, drawn by mules,'' a conveUnce of which T cannot 
speak in terms of c/^mrncndation. Before Entering (the house) we 
passed down an open isjumn of thirteeif hundred men, two deep and 
tolerably equipped.^ Tlie upper story of the house was occupied by 
the chief and tlfe elite of his suite, while the lower flat contained a 
well dressed orderly assemblage. Passing through the latter we as- 
cended a narrow cnrpetled staircase, and, on gaining the top were 
received by Bhawul Khan. He is a man of forty, of a large bony frame 
though somewhat tending to corpulency. ITe was dressed plainly, 
hut his handsome figure and manly look arc improved rather than im- 
paired hy the simplicity of his attire. 

“ From Ahmedpoor, where we met Bhnwiil Khan, we proceeded 
on to his capital, Bhawulpoor. At the former place, 18 miles from tne 
Indus, is the residence of the Britisli Agent for the navigation of the 
river. He was then absent, settling some boundary disputes on the 
Sulledgc, but has since joined our party, and goes on with ns as far as 
Attock, thence to Cashmere, in company willi a medical ofliccr from 
Calcutta. &C. &c. 

“ Futiy JungJi^^Xst July, 1637,’^ 

** A cossid leaves this tomorrow, and I do not expect to have a- 
Tiother opportunity of writing till our arrival at Peshawar or Cnbool- 
My object is to give a precis of our movements up to this date. 
T left off at Mittun Kote, and shall now resume the thread of my tale. 
At this place we entered the territories of the Lahore Mahnraj. We 
encamped near the river, and visited the town but once. On enter- 
ing we were saluted by the Sikh force with three guns. Mittun stands 
about two miles from the river. There is such a similarity in the towns 
oil the banks of this river, that a picture of one will answer for all. 
They are generally elevated. /Wie mound on which they stand is ar- 
tificial and is always under fifty feet high ; it is composed of broken 
pottery, pieces of hiirned and sun-dried bricks, and the debris pro- 
duced by their decay. Rain conglomerates the mass and renders the 
ascent gradual on all sides. On the top of this are piled a collec- 
tion of mud hovels, from amongst which rises a red-colored mosque 
ill ruins, overlooking which are a few old but healthy evergreen trees. 
This is one of the lower description of villages. If the town is of 
any commercial importance, in place of the mud hovels, substitute sun 
dried brick ones. The place has two streets which cross each other 
at right angles, and many substantial dwelling houses, two and three 
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stories higli. Tli^streets form the bazar ; the large tenements are 
the property of ^Hindusi • • 

I was anxious to |et a series of lunar observations at Mittun, 
but just as we had arranged to remain jjmrpose for a few 

days, news reached which obliged us to resu^ the^voyage. Between 
Miltiin and Dera Ghazee Khan, I saw nothing of Che country, and 
w'e voyaged so rapidly that none of the paity saw inoie. At Dera 
Ghazee we rode once to the town, and were invited to Aspect the 
fort. We got the length of the door, and though conducted by one 
of Runjeet’s Sirdars, the sentinel on guard refused admittance alleg- 
ing there was no order from the Maharajah. This was afterwards 
reported, and when we had got 120 miles north of Dera Ghazee, a 
purwana arrived ordering ail concerned in tliis affair to be turned 
out of tlie service, sent to beg Captain Burncs' pardon, and to bo 
punished as he directed. Captain Burned made them a present of a 
turban each, and sent them back ns having done the duty of 
good soldiers. On quitting Dera Ghazee Khan, Mr. Lccch and 
Dr. Lordjwcnt over to Mooltan, Captain Burnes made the best of 
his way to Dera Ismael Khan, and 1 continued the examination of 
the river. The river had now risen so much that I could do very 
little. When the Moollaii party arrived, we started immediately for 
Knla Baugh. The old town of Dera Ismael Khan has been washed 
into the river. The new town is quite a skeleton, but is well laid 
out, and if the plan laid down for the embryo streets be ever com- 
pleted, the new Dera Ismael Khan will rival any town on the banks 
of tiie river. On account of the difficulty of tracking on the west 
bank of the Indus, between Dera Ismael and Kala Baugh, Captain 
Burnes and the rest of thc*party went over to tlie east, and I was 
directed to follow up the west bank, not only to be able to report 
upon the navigation, but to have an opportunity of meeting iviih 
Ahmed Khan, chief of the clan Essau Khail, who had repeatedly 
written to Captain Burnes, and was now prepared to pay him all the 
attention in his power. Ahmed Khan visited me in my boat, sent 
bis vizier to accompany me to Kala Baugh, gave me extra trackers, 
fed my people and expressed himself sorry that he could do nothing 
more to show bis respect for the English. 1 was very much struck 
with this chieftain. Every man speaks well of him ; even his mortal 
enemies, the Sikhs, never mention his name but in terms of com- 
mendation. The banks of the river are here six and seven miles 
apart. I succeeded in getting up the west hank the wliole way save 
about three koss. At a place called Kaffer Kote, the mountains 

49 
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come ill upon tlie river, 1 injured both my feL:t and am now lame, 
but not lair] up. At Kala Baugh our poahiori was rather singular. 
AVe were \ntliin the beat of the drums oil the hostile forces. The 
tSiklis occupied tlfc' bank of the Indus. 'I'lie Afghans were as- 
sembling to oppose th^i landing on the west. A detachment of the 
Afghans rode tup one evening to our camp, and told us that our 
tents were pitched on the spot where they intended to contest the 
passage c.f the river. While we were there, the Sikh force crossed, 
and took up a position' about 200 yards in rear of our’s. To avoid a 
random shot, wc struck our tents and went over to the east bank. 

** The accounts of the diiRcuUies to be overcome in navigating 
the river above Kala Baugh, at once induced Captain Burries to 
take to the land route; but 1 was ordered to ascend as high as pos- 
sible. The distance is 70 miles. In the latter end of April the 
Sikhs, to bridge the river at Atlpck, had to gel boats from Ki?la 
Baugh. In that month five boats were twenty-two days in making 
the passage, each had a crew of 62 men, 12 men to keep ilie boat 
clear of the rocks, and fifty to track ; they went together so that each 
could aid the other. 1 got up 28 miles (in the latter end of July) 
when the crew refused to proceed further. They were men of the 
country, and lived at Muckud, a place 12 miles north of Kala Baugh. 
Deserted by the men 43 in number, 1 was obliged to abandom the 
attempt. Here both banks arc inhabited by lawless plundering 
hordes of Patans, who own no rule. The Sikhs posscsss Muckud, 
but they have no authority without the fort; so little have they that 
Captain Durnes wishing to send me the means of joining him from 
the latter place (viz. Muckud) could not procure a guard. They 
said they would go, but that it was c^eraiu death. With only one 
servant and without arms, I rode through the country unmolested, 
and joined Captain Burnes yesterday, at a place called Pinde 
Mulik, which you will see on the map.* We are on route to At- 
tock, but instead of going the direct route of 28 koss, to avoid the 
marauding tribes 1 mentioned, the Sikhs are taking us a round-about 
of some 48 koss. Again one of the principal Sirdars who is march- 
ing to Kala Baugh from Attock to augment the Sikh force at the 
former place, with 1,000 men, and three or four guns, has made the 
same detour for a similar reason. My present plans are to descend 
the river from Attock, risk one chronometer in the boat, and again 
rejoin Captain Biirnes by a land route, as quickly as possible. Two 
of ilie hve boats that went to Attock were lost; one a little below 


In the map tliia place ib wTitten Pindec Mvlik OuUa, 
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Attock ferry, aiioj!|^er on a rook, in the middle of the river, 18 koss 
heloiv Attock.. The i|ver there hemmed in to about 100 yards, 
or, as Mr. Elphinstoiie says, is a stone’s throw ^^p>ss. The whirlpool 
drew the boat into its vortex^in spite of th^tlfl^rt^^s of the crew. 

** DuJeka, on the Cabool River ^ bth Stiptcmbcrf 1837.” 

** My last was frorft Hassim Ahdool ; from that place I made a 
forced march to Attock. At Attock 1 hir^d a duggnh ( the name 
of the boats used on this part of the Indus ) and dropped down to 
Kala Buiigh. The distance is 108 miles, and we were 12^ hours in 
going. It was fearful in some places. For 18 koss the mountains 
rise in precipices from 300 to 400 feet high, and from the duggah 1 
could throw a stone on either bank, that is, on the. sides of the hills 
that overlowcr the stream. Tl^ channel is very roqky ; ledges and 
bowlders lying in the very centre of ihe stream. The windings suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly, that the dangers are no sooner sighted, 
than you are up with them. Before entering the ditlicult part the 
boatmen said their prayers, and repeated them on approaching every 
spot which they knew to be dangerous. When the last portion of 
the 18 koss had been passed, there was a general thanksgiving; the 
deepest water was thirly’-one fathoms. 

** From Kald Baugh, I went up the Shukkur-Durrah Pass, through 
the Kuttock and Biingush country to Kohat, and thence to Peshavver, 
where I rejoined Captain Burnes. 

The country of the Buiigush has not been overpraised by Mr. 
Elpliinstonc. I have seldom seen prettier valleys and plains ilinii 
those of the Shadu-Khail and Kohat, After coming through a stony 
pass, the verdure of the plains, the clearness of 'the streams, the 
fruit trees and cultivation delighted me. No where is more attentjuii 
given to agriculture. It lias more the appearance of garden work 
than lield labor. Yet this delightful country is almost deecrted, 
and the complaint in every mouth is of oppression and misrule on the 
part of these chiefs. Kohat, which in Mr, Elphinstone’s time must 
have been a little paradise, is now a petty ruinous looking village; 
it might still be restored. The Sikhs overran the country two 
years hack, and cut down its groves for firewood. In these coun- 
tries 1 received eveiy altentiou from the chiefs and their people. 
While at Kohat, Drs. Falconer and Lord came up from Peshawer to 
examine into the metallic treasures of the neighbourhood. This du- 
ty had been partly assigned to me, but as the subject was most impor- 
tant, and 1 had seen enough at Kohat to persuade me thul its fertill- 
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Ij in the useful metals had been e^xugjgerated , T^wrote to Captain 
Burnes my opinion, and my inability to make (ach obsv^rvntions. Both 
the medical mep hi'' orevionsly contemplated a trip to the metallic 
veins of Kohat, l>-at thl^.'Cndered it imperative. Before their arri- 
val I had determ/ned the position of a sulphur mine, and naptha springs 
30^ east of Kohat. The Doctors found no indications of gold, sil- 
ver, copper/ antimony, &.C., said to exist, ai^d were equally unsuc- 
cessful in their search for the coal deposit. The onus is ilierefore off 
me, should subsequent investigation confirm previous reports. Coal, 
however, is known to exist." 

The latest intelligence of this mission, which has reached us, is dated 
February 18th. At that time Captain Uiirnes was in Cabool alone, 
all his companions having left long before for the purpose of exploring 
the countries of Upper Asia. Lior^Jlcnnut Leech was iii Cnridahar, 
Dr. Lord at Kondooz, and Lieutenant Wood had proceeded far into 
Budukhshan, " exploring that part of hidden Asia, wliich has not 
been trodden by a European since the time of Marco Polo !" Captain 
Burnes, whose words we quote, in a letter to Sir Chaiies Malcolm of 
the above date, states that, " the mode in which all this good Ibrluiic 
came about is simply this. The chief of Kondooz who was so in- 
imical to poor Moorcroft, and frightened us, had a brotho^r suffer- 
ing under eye disease: he implored our assistance ; Dr. Lord agreed 
to go, and 1 was not long in sending an oriental epistle to him. The 
opportunity was loo good to be lost, so Lieutenant Wood accompa- 
nied, and, by a letter which 1 had from him last night, dated 2'2iid ul- 
timo, he was at Jerm on the very frontier of Budukhshan nortlienKt 
of Chetral, and not fur from the mines of Lapislazuli, whicli he has 
visited, us well as the extreme source of the Budukslian river. 

As far as 1 am concerned, he has a cctrlc blanche^ and in reply lie 
tells me, that he will go *ahead !’ If the winter prevents him getting 
to Pameer and the source of the^Oxiis, and the question of the navi- 
gable facilities of that river, * ♦ • 

“ 1 have got his field-books safely lodged by me, and as Dr. Lord 
who sent them to me says, they are pf the highest interest. lie has 
sent vocabularies of all the dialects put forth by M. Jnequet ofPaiis; 
which I got from the Punjnuh, through the kindness of M. Court." 

The Society is indchted to the President for having communicated 
the above information ; and it is gratifying to know that a report has 
been received of Lieutenant Wood’s success in accomplishing his pro- 
posed visit to the source of the Oxus. This river is stated to rise from 
a sheet of water, situated at the enormous elevation uf 15, GOO feet 
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above the level of.aie sea. Having returned safely to Kondnoz from 
this interesling^ourne 3 | he had again set out on a second expedition 
to examine the fords oCthc river within the tcr^^*ie|. of Moorad Beg. 

It is added that Dr. Lord’s influence at^^nd^z has been of es- 
sential service to Lieutenant Wood in his present (;j(peditioi?. 

SuRVlSYS CARRIER ON WITHIN TUB TERRITORIES OF Tllfs 
Presidency. 

• 

It would require more space than we can bestow on one subject, 
were we to enter into any detail of the labors of the scienlific olli- 
cers, whose surveys are extending our knowledge of the geography 
and statistics of this Prosidciicy. In Kallywar, Captain Boyd is con- 
ducting the survey, which was lately under the direction of Captain 
Beuhow,w1io has gone to Kurope sick. 

Lieutenant Gibcrnc is eTnpJoyed in the ^Ihye Cauriia. 'J’he exam- 
ination of the (ihats and line of country lirtwecri Belgauin and Mal- 
waii, has been assigned to Lieutenant Ilebbert of tlie Engineers. 
Lieutenant Sunrt of the Engineers has been engaged this season in 
surveying llie line between Bombay and Nngpoor, in the direction of 
the proposed grand road, which, it is supposed, will pass over the Mal- 
sege Ghat, and tbrongli Jalna. 

Captain Forster and his cstablishmont have been employed in sur- 
veying tiic roads, bunds, and tanks, and in other opeiaiions for the iin- 
proveinont of the country, throuirhout the Deccan and Concan ; and 
Lietilcnaiil Wingate with a body of otlicers, ajipointed lately to ihc 
revenue survey, is at work in the Poonah Collectorale. 

The above contains all the information which wc have to olfer uii the 
subject of the land surveys flow in operation : i:oe can we conclude 
this report, without acknowledging, with lunch respect and gr.n iiudc, 
the marked liberality, with which every useful effort of the Society is 
supported and encouraged by the GovA'iiinent of this Presidency. 

Library Fund. A separate voluntary subscription has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of enabling tlie Society to purcliase books. 
The object of collecting a useful geographical library, indispensable 
to every institution of this kind, is especially so to ours, whose mem- 
bers are deprived of resources, which private persons in Europe, with 
very moderate means can easily command. This object, therefore, 
it is hoped will receive the support of every member of the Society, 
who is at all interested in its progress. 

The sum already received on account of the Library, amounts to 
about 5G0 rupees. 1'his amount it is now proposed to remit to 
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Eiiirlaiid, to he iipplied to the purchase of some sl|iidard works on ge^ 
ogruphy. * Ji 

, Geographical Society. 

August 13th 1^8. At an Extraordinary Meeting lield this day 
in the Society's Voorn Town Hall. 


Present^ Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice Pnesident in the chair. 
Captain Daniel Ross; Colonel D. Barr; Captain R. Oliver, R. N. ; 
Captain J. Bonamy ; Dr. C. Morehcad ; R. L. Leckie, Esq. ; Lieute- 
nant J. G. Forhc.s; R. Smith, Esq.; A. R. Orlebar, Esq.; fl. W. 
Morris, Esq. ; C. JNlcLeod, Esq. ; Dr. J. Barnes; J. Bird, Esq ; Lieut. 
G. Fulljaincs ; J. Sindry, Esq.; John Graham, Esq.; J. F. Ileddle, 
Esq. and Dr. J. Glen. 

Colonel T. Dickinson briefly stated the object of the Meeting, 
viz.; to lake into consideration ai^ address drawn up by Dr. Bird, 
which he |)roposed to present io Rear-Admiral Sir Cliarles Malcolm, 
in the name of this Society, on the occasion of his resigning the 
oflice of President. Dr Bird then read the address as follows : — 


To Rear Admiral Sir Ciiaki.bs Malcolm, 

Late President of the Geographical Society, Bombay. 

Sir, 

Having received intimation of your intended departure for 
England, and consequent resignation of your oflice as our President, 
wc, the Committee and Members of the Geograpliical Society of 
Bombay, cannot permit you to quit the shores of India without cx- 
pres'sing our obligations for the warm interest }ou have invariably 
taken in the success of an Institution, adyocated by your distinguish- 
ed Brother, and which, under the auspices orsubs6M|ijeiit Govern- 
ments, and your own zealous and efficient support, has ob'.ained a 
degree of credit, both here a^d at home, honorable alike to you, 
and the members of that service CrVer whom you have presided w'ilh 
such advantage to this Society. Placed so favourably as arc the 
Civil Service, the Military and Naval Officers, of India, to improve 
and extend ihe science of geography, it w'as imperative on us for 
the credit of our nation, that, with such fields of inquiry as are ac- 
cessible to us on every side, we should not neglect opportunities of 
gaining information, or exhibit less activity in research than oiir 
country-men at home, lii this path of emulation you have given us 
such cordial assistance, by so calling forth the energies and valuable 
countributions of officers in the Indian Navy, and those of your 
Civil, Military, and Commercial acquaintances, as to deserve our 
warrnesi tliaiiks and (.'special regard. 
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All interested iy^ the ndvan(;ement of oriental navigation and com- 
merce, must feel'Vrat^ul tlrat tlie oflicers under your command, and 
l>y your direction, have lionorably^disliiigiiis]^ tljeniselves in their 
furveys of the Persian Gulf^ Rod Sea, Sonjji^n (Soast of Arabia, tlic 
Maldives, the mouths oftlie Indus, the Cliagos yfrchipelago, with the 
bank of Sabn de Malha, pari of tbeTSasl Coast of Africa, and finally 
the Gulf of Maiiaar i^nl Palks Ray, not yet completed. ^ 

In lliose undertakings yon have amply fuyilled the promise, made 
in 1831, when you became oiir Presideni, that you would use your 
utniost endeavours to .secure the success of the Society and promote 
its objects. Rut your eflbrls to support us iiave not been confined 
to the Naval Service, as you have never failed to represent the 
claims of the Society to tlie patronage of persons bolding bigli situa- 
tions in this country, and powerful to give tis aid. Of these we niusr 
iruMitioii your successful applications to Lord Clare, to Lord Auck- 
land, and to onr own late and respected Patron Sir Robert Grant^ 
whoso interest in ibis, ns in all other useful insiitiUions, was evinced 
by tlie numerous and most important benefits wliich his Government 
conftM'i ed on us. 

To mark, therefore, how much the institution, which has now 
attained a heallliy maturity, owes to your aid, we request you will 
do us the honor of accepting the situation of our Honorary Presi- 
dent, and that, on your arrival in England, you will permit your 
piotrait to be taken, that it may be hung up in the roonris of the 
iSociely, as a incmorial of our being greatly indebted to you. 

With warmest wishes for your future welfare, 

We remain, 

• &c. &c. &c'. 

(Signed) D. Ross, President^ 
For the Members of the Geographical Society. 
• 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to: — 

Jst. That the address now read be adopted as expressive of the 
sentiments of this Society towards their late President ; and in re- 
ference to the proposal of requesting Sir Charles Malcolm to allow 
his protrait to be taken for the Society, that tlie necessary sum be 
raised by voluntary subscription among the members. 

2rid. That the tlianks of this meeting be ofiered to Dr. Bird for 
tlie trouble he has taken in drawing up the address. 
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3nK Thai Capiain Daniel Ross^F. R. S. I^^ elected Presideut 
of ihe Society. * “ ^ , 

Captain Rose h.'!4/;^€r consented to accept the office of President, 
it was proposed Coionel Barr, seconded by J. Sindry, Esq. and 
carried, that n rcfleputution, consisting of the President, James Bird, 
Esq. and the Secretary, be requested to wait on Sir^Charles Mal- 
colm, to present tlie address adopted at this tiieeting. 


List of Mvvihers of the Geographical Society^ who have subscribed 
to the Testimonial to Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, 


Colonel T. Dichinsori. 
Captaiii D. Ross. 

Major O. Felix. 

Colonel D. Barr. 

Cii|)taiii R. Oliver, 
Captain J. Bonarny. 

Dr. C. Morchead. 

R. L. Lcckie, Esq. 
Lieutenant J. G. Forbes. 
R. Smith, Esq. 

A. B. Orlebar, Esq. 

H. W. Morris, Ksq. 

C. McLeod, Esq. 

J. F. Heddle, Esq. 

Dr. James Buriies.' 


Lieutenant Geo. Fulljamcs. 
Jbhn Graham, Esq. 

.Tames Sindry, Esq. 

James Bird, Esq. 

James Little, Esq. 

B. Noton, Esq. 

B. Collins, Esq. 

W. Edmond, Esq. 

Captain J. Holland. 

T. W. Henderson, Esq. 

E. C. Morgan, Esq. 

W. S. Boyd, Esq. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 
John Skinner, Esq. 

Johnr McLeod, Esq. 


This resolution was proposed bj Or. J. Durnes, K. H. 
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XV .— spoken in As Onmtries msi 
of the Indus. Br Lib|tenXVit Leboit, Bombay Bogtnears, Amiat- 
ant on a Mission to Kabul. 

(PremUed hythA Hon' bit the QovemsS^^CojAeil,) 

CThe Committee, on receiving this paper from Gqyefnment, have 
lost no time in ordering it to be printed, as they consider that, at the 
present moment, the possession of Lieutenant Leech's vogabularies 
may prove of great use to officers proceeding |o the countries where 
these dialects are spoken. 

Dr. Bird has kindly added the explanatory notes which bear his 
initiaia. 

No. 1. 

A VocXBCLAaV OP THE Baraki L^hocaoe. 

Introduction. 

The Batakis are included in the general term of Parsiwan or Ta- 
jik.* They were originally inhabitants of Yemen, whence they were 
brought by Sultan Mahmud ofGhaznah and accompanied him in his 
invasion of India. They were pre-eminently instrumental in the ab- 
straction of the gates of the temple of Somnalh. There are two di- 
visions of the tribe ; the Barakisof Rajan, in the province ofLohgad, 
who speak Persian, and the Barakis of Barak, a city near the former, 
who speak the language called Baraki. Sultan Mahmud, pleased with 
their services in India, was determined to recompense them by giving 
them in perpetual grant any part of the country they chose. They 
fixed upon the district of Kaniguram in the oountry of the WcEiris, 
where they settled. 

There are 2,000 families of the Rajan Barakis, under Rasul-Khan 
who receives 2,000 rupees a year, from Dost Mahommed Khan. 
There are 300 families of the Barak Barakis, under Habib Khan, who 
also receives 2,000 rupees a year, fronaDost Mahommed Khan. The 
contingents of both these chiefs amount to 50 horsemen, who are en- 
rolled in the Gliulam Khana division of the Kabul army. Thenre are 
also 2,000 families of Barakis atKaniguram, under Shah Malik, who 
are independent. The Barakis of this place and of Barak alone speak 
the Baraki language. 

We receive a warning from the study of this vocabulary not to be 

* The popular derivatioa of the word Tajik ia, that the ancestors pf that 
tribe where the keepers of the Tas (crown) of the Arabian prophet Taz, be- 
sides meaning a kingly crown, is applied to the distinguishing cap of a Mu- 
Bulman fakeer. 

SO 
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hasty in inferring the origin of a pepple merely ||rOin the conatraction 
of their language, for it is well known, that thr one now instanced 
was invented by Yeusuf, who led the nrst Barakis from Yemen 
into Afghanistan'. '^^is design was to conceal and separate his few 
followers from tl^e mass of Afghans (called by them Kash,) who 
would no doubt first look upon the Barakis with jealousy as intru- 
ders. The muleteers of Kabul being led by their profession to tra- 
verse wifd countries and unsafe roads, have also invented a vocabula- 
ry of pass words. 

Vocabulary. 


1 Roflh 

day 

Gha 

night 

Kalanak 

boy 

Zarigag 

girl 

Dadai 

father 

Man 

mother 

a JKhwav 

aiater 

Maria 

brother 

Wokh 

water 

3 Aron 

fire 

Kikha.n 

bread 

Kghar 

city 

4 Gram 

villagea 

Ner 

houBd 

5 DnitJeht 

tree 

6 Boota 

ahrub 

7 Yasp 

horse 

Gh)n 

wood 

8 Yaap 

maro 

9 Aoo 

deer 

10 Khar 

aas 

11 Khatir 

mule 

Kurra 

foal 

Kirjee(chirg)FuB fowl 

12 Kaflar pigeon 

Konk 

partridge 

Oogh(Oorkh)Pus camel 

13 Khirs bear 

14 A hilt 

iron 

15 Kalaee 

tin 

16 Surb 

lead 

17 Mia 

copper 

18 Bering 

braae 

19 Tilla 

gold 

20 Nukhra 

silver 

Gap 

atone 

Balk 

leaf 

21 Piiaht 

back 

22 Seena 

breaat 

Naa 

stomach 

23 Lap 

lip 

Gcoahy 

tooth 

Makh 

cheek 

Nenee 

noae 

24 Taimee 

eye 

25 Bar 

head 


Goee 

ear 

Partook 

trowsera 

Khwaah 

sweet 

26 Turush 

sour 

Tegh 

bitter 

27 Shor 

salt 

Tokha 

hot 

Tsaka 

cold 

28 Narm 

soft 

Kilakha (kluk) hard 

Pabeya 

high 

Zaryia 

low 

29 Tarrcekh 

darkness 

30 Angoor 

grapes 

31 Pukuk 

ripe 

32 Nakpukuk 

raw 

33 ShtJeh 

horn 

34 So mb 

hoof 

Palla 

divided do. 

Koush 

shoes 

35 Kor 

blind 

36 Gung 

dumb 

37 Karr 

deaf 

38 Rash 

straight 

39 Kaj 

crooked 

' Stud 

tired 

Deemy 

pain 

40 Kaghaa 

paper 

Mushwanee 

inkstand 

41 Kalam 

pen 

ChhA 

well 

42 R4h 

road 

43 NAm 

name 

44 Zeen 

saddle 

45 Giree 

mountain 

46 Khiaht 

brick 

Baba 

grandfather 

47 Nawaasai 

grandson 

iCAashna 

sister-in-law 

Pabeya 

above 

Bhadee 

monkey 

48 Bakree 

goat 

49 Nargoee 

bull 

50 Ganum 

wheat 

51 Rizxa 

rice 

52 Pyaz 

onion 
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53 Tambakoo 

tob.^co 

54 Shalgham 

tump 

5f> Karam 

,oam>age | * 

56 Turab 

raddish * 

57 Kajar 

carrot ^ 

58 Anar 

pomegranate 

.59 Gulab 

rose 

30 Nimek 

salt 

51 Tel 

oil 

32 Shakar 

sugar , 

33 Khand 

refined sugar 

34 Gud 

molasses 

35 Nabat 

sugar candy 

36 Mirch 

pepper 

Ruit 

clarified butter 

67 Maska 

butter 

Wolkh 

egg 

Pikakh 

milk 

Gheep 

curds 

Topee 

butter milk 

Khat(kut) Pua ibedstead 

Lyaf 

coverlid 

68 Kernel 

dear 

69 Arzan 

cheap 

Direc 

hair 

Wadai 

wool 

70 Pamba 

cotton 

Wroght 

beard 

7^ Broot 

iDustochios 

Malee 

husband 

Nak 

wife 

72 Daroo 

gunpowder 

73 Gwash 

grass 

Speg 

barley 

Ispeng 

white 

Soogha 

red 

GAarassa 

black 

74 Neel 

blue 

75 Zed 

yellow 

Gheen 

green 


76 Mihee 

fish 

Gkka 

meat 

To, avee 

sun 

Marwokh 

Moon 

77 Stoora 

^ ■tpr 

78 Mashrijy^**^ 


79 Maghrio 

/west 

80 Shammal 

ngrth 

81 Jiinoob 

aouth 

62 Bid 

wind^ 

Parogk 

light 

Wavera , 

in 

Panekht 

out 

Inda 

here 

Yawal 

theie 

MaAh 

before 


Hapeu 

Razai 

KarILr 

83 Subiik 

84 Wiizmeen 

85 Khrab 
Shirra 
Narrai 
Ghota 
Sturra 

86 Zaree 
Sboon 
Bar 
Par an 
Kkn 
Peree 

|«7 Bma 
Shcr 

8B Na 
Key 
Zub 
Dookh 
Tar 

Padze m a 


afler 

quick 

alow 

light 

heavy 

bad 

good 

thin 

fat 

large 

little 

to-day 

to-morrow 

yesterday 

when 

DOW 

enough 

yes 

no 

why 

much 

little 

and 

below 


Numerals. 


One she 
Two do 
Three ghe 
Four t’sar 
Five penz 
Six kjha 
Seven wo 
Eight aught 
Nine noli 
Ten das 
Eleven shandas 
Twelve duas 


Thirteen 

Fourteen 

ghes 

t’sares 

Fifteen 

panzq^ 

Sixteen 

ghales 

Seventeen 

hoves 

Eighteen 

aghtes 

Nineteen 

hes 

Twenty 

jeest 

Thirty 

gheest 

Forty 

tsaght 

Fifty 

panzast 


Sixty 

khosht^ 

Seventy 

hawai 

Eighty 

haghtai 

Ninety 

niivee 

Hundred 

saJ 

Thousand 

hazar 


Awal Ar ; First 

Dooyam i’«r : Second 

Seyam Per : Third 

Charam Fer ; Fourth 

Pangam 

Sh^slism P®r • Sixth 
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Haftain 

Fer 

Hashtuis 

Per 

Nowum 

San 

Dasum 

San 


f 


nittth 

Venth 


Razai, come*,- TlWj«go — Rawarra, Imng — Aglona, take away 

— Gon, place — Oora, take up — ^Neh, ait-^Hust^ rise — Khuron» eat 

— gheea, give’^Nassai uka ~ Dean a^ beat. 


Az Bepaee yum 

Too gudaplso 

Drekhy ogbok 

Tostar ma^^ manaye 

Aza too dadad pitsen 

Tar tuna rupee. d&k 

Tar too muwajib tsoona 

Nimaz digar flkuk 

Ta tBun umuron 

Tsun Kalam dacon 

Baran raeak 

Tar toakgar taum pelaa 

Tsun booma daroin 

Yaapakee taa ghai 

Pa tsoona gliai ka 

Tafor dadai gvda 

She chan busak ha inuluk 

Yaspdee to sariwng ar ghofh takai 

Fera taa kun 

Ta Shuj-al Malkee jangino tarmak 
marza zakhmeo shuk 
Kurra Karine r biboogh tsara na kun 

Rahiner kuman ghal luchh da kun 
Ta Kash khalk zud kurana kai 
Kurra graiBuner tsun khuran ganum. 
a ida 

Tarma khamas baden^ee 
Te Herat rakiner bedad on ^ 

Makh amarokh ka Kamrim zuk zalun^a, 
Tsar penz sadaikee she yaqpa skok 

Kurra houz far tar tos tsun Kharehsha- 
ka 

Indadee bason souda aglon 

Tarra than kemat tar makk tAasari* 
ner padas tuman 

Kurra mulkaner khinkab kewaiigran a 


t am a ^Idior, 

Where Me you going ? 

He spoke false. 

You are my brother. 

We will go together. 

Have you a rupee with you ? 

What is your pay ? 

It is the time of afternoon prayers. 

^ hat is your age ? 

How many children have you P 
The rain has come. 

How far is your town ? 

How much ground have you ? 

What do you give your horse P 
What is his price ? 

Where is your father f 
It is a year since be died. 

How did you fall from your horse P 
What shall I do now P 
My brother was wounded in the bat- 
tle of Shujaal Mulk. 

Why don't you take care (what you 
do) in this office ^ 

A robber stripped me in the road. 

The Afghan is a starving nation. 
What quantity of wheat is produced 
in that viNage P 
1 have a pain in my stomach. 

Do you know the road to Herat ? 

,I hesr thut Kamran is a great tyrant. 
He gave four or five men for a single 
horse. 

What expense have you incurred on 
that tank ? 

What merchandise do you take fkom 
here ? 

The price of this piece in my opinion 
is 10 tumans. 

Why is khinkab so dear in this coun- 
try ? 
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Tar toil Gireaner hioa? paida sa 

7 

Ha flhai bapatsa harraza | 

Shon mulla hera, ghee, jaetol ihka 

Tar toaz abananer badala daba ki na- 
gadaha 

Nak kok ka ba badala ghok pa Paraee 
baghok * 

Takash i menziner tsenzai ahamshee- 
ree a 

£e Kashiner Popalzai slier ihamabee- 

Sher maltagha pa toman Kandahar 
kisher meltagh nadga 

Taunrosh bad Kafila raza 

Tar makh utarak ta char sookh Kar#> 
wanearai ahuk, roebayad she war 
kamakh tamaner razai 


la ataaloBiida produced in your moun- 
tains ? 

What ia the use of this thing ? 

The mullaalupie alj aaBcmbled in one 
place 

Are rersea wriKen in your language 
or not ? • 

No any one who rehearses versea, 
rehearses them in Persian. 

What tribe^of Kash (Afghans) are the 
best swordsmen ? 

Among these Afghans the Popalzais 
are the best swordsmen- 

This is a good gun, such are not 
procurable in all Candahar. 

In how many days will the Caravan 
arrive ? 

1 have put up in the caravansera of 
the Charsookh (four bazars) ; you 
must come and see me some day. 


Note hy famce Bird^ Esq, 

The tribe of Baraki, who inhabit the country about Loghar, N. £. 
ofGhaznah, are, on Mr. Elphinstone’s authority, usually called Par- 
siwan or Tajik, a name which is loosely applied to all persons mixed 
with the Turks or Afghans. The name of Tajik — would appear to 
be applied as a designation of the citizens of towns generally : but is 
also the Arabic denomination for the inhabitants of any country 
beyond the limits of Arabia, in which sense it is applied to those of 
genuine Persian descent, or to Arabs born in Persia and is used in 
contra-distinclion to Tazi, the appellation for an Arabian. Judg- 
ing from the structure of thp Baraki language, we may infer that 
the Barakis, if Arabs brought into the country by Mahmud of 
Ghaznah, must have adopted the Persian language to the exclusion 
of their own, or that they are of pur^ Persian descent. The last 
appears the more natural conclusion, as more than one third oftheir 
language is Persian mixed with a small proportion of Sanscrit^ 
Pushtu, and Arabic terms. The cognate words of these several 
languages have been iii part inserted, and the similarity of the Ba- 
raki and Persian ordinals marked. Some discrepancy in the nume- 
rals of the two languages appears to exist ; but this is more appa- 
rent than real, and has arisen from the fondness which the Afghan 
evince )o change adapted words from Persian into the sound of 
their own language, as zb into g, and sh into kk In this manner 
he Persian sih — or three becomes ghe, and the Sanscrit chha 
is permuted to kjha. Some of the remaining words of the Baraki 
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language, for which cognate ones ar^ not found^tn Persian, Sans- 
crit, Pushtu or Arabic, probably belong to th^ old dialect of Per- 
sian, named Zaveli,^hicli was the language of Zabulistan, and one 
of the four Persi^ dlttr^^cts, enumerated by the Farhang Jehangiri, 
which belonged to\^he provinces east of the Persian desert. 

The emigration from Yemen, mentioned by Lieutenant Leech, 
probably never took place ; and what has been ascribed by tradition 
to Mahmud of Ghaznah, appears to have been effected by Sultan 
Shehabuddin, who is more commonly known by the name of Mo- 
hammed Ghauri. The following extract from Dr. Dorn’s transla- 
tion of Neamet Ullah’s History of the Afghans, seems to explain the 
emigration alluded to in the introduction : — 

It was some lime after this, that Sultan Shehabuddin ordered 
Melik Moezz Uddin, one of his Oinras, to remove the whole of the 
Afghans from the mountainous districts of Ghor, and to settle them 
in the mountains about the residence of Ghazneen, that they might 
prove the guardians of the scat of empire, and check the infidels a- 
bout Hindustan. In concurrence with his instructions, Moezz Ud- 
din prevailed upon all the Afghans to move from the Kohistan of 
Ghor, and to take up their abode in Koh Suleiman, Ashnaghur, and 
the territories ofBajour, from the frontier of Kabul to the Neelab, 
and from the districts about Kandahar to Multan.” J. B. 

No. 2. 

A VOCARULARY OF THE PaSHAI LaNOUAGE. 

Introduction. 

This language is spoken by the people called Pashais, who inha- 
bit the district of Mandal, Chitel^ Parena, Koondee, Sewa, and 


Koolman. 

1 Dawis 


VoCAI 

day 

lULARY. 

she Per ; S 

Six 

2 Ast 


hand 

sat Per ; S 

Seven 

Laonee 


girl 

aght Per; S 

Eight 

Panjai 


man 

no Per ; S 

Nine 

3 Aee 


mother 

do Per ; S 

Ten 

4 Ssya 


aiater 

Gal 

river 

5 Angar 


fire 

8oata 

he-goat 

Lani 


fort 

Baratek 

ewe 

6 Kadee 


tree 

L&wgti 

pain 

7 Ghodee 


mare 

9 Dar 

wood 

Q Batar 


bad 

10 D4roo 

powder 

ee 


One 

Vy« 

night 

do 

S 

Two 

Btiakool 6 

boy 

te 

S 

Three 

11 Zaif 

woman 

char Per ; 
panj Per , 

S 

Four 1 

Ttitce 

father 

s 

Five 

1 Lay a 

brother 
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12 Wark 

v^t«r 

Agahdee 

apricot 

Ghagam 

<;nin ^ , 

Manai 

apple 

13 Manda • 

neck 

.Oba 

upon 

14 Makadik 

monkey 

£bat 

now 

15 Fa 

foot • 

Pachajetfa 

^ eooked 

N4wad 

back 33 Sheets - 

horn 

Kooch Pal 

belly 

Wra ^ 

stand 

Gorecha 

embrace 34 Pe 

'^drink 

Ser 8 

head 

Aoo 

bread 

Khwiigen 

near# 35 Goshni 

hoajse 

16 GAlek 

white 36 Ghoda 

horse* 

Soonek 

red 

Bai ,ee • 

good 

Kachft 

blue 

Fh&jadik 

she-goat 

Kh^t (Pus) 

bedstead 37 Barala 

ram 

17 NAonce 

butter 

38 Gal 

abuse 

18 Are 

ilour 

Wigan 

wind 

Golang 

drove of bullocks 

Paroutik 

bullet 

Ada 

bull 

39 Mo 

wine 

Zaib 

wife 

Chin 

vinegar 

Pulteni 

son 

jae 

Eleven 

Sell 

knife s 

duie 

Twelve 

19 Sonezarra 

gold 

tloe 

Thirteen 

W4d 

stone ^ 

chadde 

Fourteen 

SO Nast 

nose 

panjoo 

Fifteen 

Door 

lip 

ghod 

Sixteen 

21 Jib 

tongue 

satLoo 

Seventeen 

22 Broot 

mustachios 

aghtoo 

Eighteen 

Kalavee 

cheek 

na’oo 

Nineteen 

Ling 

leg 

vist Per : 

S Twenty 

Jcfrhta 

ruler 

40 Gom 

wheat 

Ang 

arm 

41 Lon 

salt 

23 Seena 

breast 

42 Ga 

cow 

Sadal 

cold 

43 Ghis 

grass 

Gand 

large 

Ping 

husband 

24 Lagar 

thin 

Way a 

daughter 

25 Perana 

coat 

Chummir 

iron 

Kunakik 

cloak 

Shlck zarra 

silver 

Shuwatik 

bitch 

44 Aneh 

eye 

26 Machh 

fish 

Kkid 

ear 

27 Jifkarta 

ass • 

45 Din 

tooth 

Lawich 

jackall 

46 Dadee 

beard 

28 Chappa 

left 

47 Choochadik 

paps 

29 Nirgich ('Tur) 

sunset 

48 Kacheo 

armpit 

30 Mei 

moon 

Dooe 

face 

Tal 

heavens 

* Dudi 

far 

31 Fern 

snow 

46 Simek 

black 

A sal 

hail 

50 Pels 

yellow 

Lad 

false 

Aleeni 

green 

Earn 

little 

Chal 

hair 

Fo 

dust 

51 Chouta 

small 

Bhojeel 

earthquake 

Bakuta 

fat 

Kan 

arrow 

52 Cheela 

cloth 

KhaL 

scabbard 

Sutan 

trowsers 

Soochak 

needle 

53 Ghuneem 

dog 

Kumar 

deep 

Oudarik 

cat 

Lassara 

sweet 

Pe 

flesh 

32 Garm 

hot 

54 KAartee 

female ass 

Peenja 

flower 

55 Dashni 

right 

Oashik 

grapes 

66 Siir aldash 

sunrise 
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Taj 

star 

Skng 

earth 

Wagh 

rain 

Side! 

ice^ 

66 Rast 

'wue > 

Bo 

iDiich 

Sila 

mud 

69 Abalee 

' cloud 

Khurra 

hoof 

Boonta '' 

bow 

Pachh 

cotton 

Yoal 

wool ' 

Sai 

thing 

Tees 

bitter 


Ledhee 
Hadaga 
Tena 
60 Anda 
Goonga 
Beda 
Unnai 
Nepa 
Aya 
Amlaja 
Tena namnao 
Kuai 


female deer (foe> 

language 

thirst 

blind 

dumb 

mad 

come 

sit 

eat 

run 

j what is your name?| 


, Kura pages j: 

Toochooj^ai 

Sabak mare 
Aoo pochale 
Wargacha 
Likhan keys 
£ma sardar ) 
Kyas 5 
Viramboo 
61 Baho 
Anarik 

[es Mhud 
Pachada 
Kk^m 
Tada 
A Ota 
Koghada 
Bolla 
•/ Khotn. 

63 Chaya 
Witar 

Low low jkala 


where are jou go» 
ing P 

where is your reei- 
denoe ? 

learn your lesson 
cook bread, 
bring water, 
write. 

who is your ruler 

walnut 

quince 

pomegranat 

below 

after 

raw 

deer 

hunger 

Shoes 

deaf 

lame 

well 

a® 

go slowly 


No. 3. 

A VOCADULARY OF TBB LaGHMANI DiALBCT. 

Introduction^ 

Laghm^n is a province (mahal) of the principality of Kabul, situ- 
ated opposite to Jalalabad ; it is sometimes written Lamgban, — It 
yields a revenue of 1,13,000 Rupees, and is included in the govern- 
ment of Mahommed Akbar Khan, the favorite son of Ameer Dost 
Mahommed. The inhabitants of Laghinan are Tajiks or Parsiwans. 

This language has two letters peculiar to it alone ; the first is a 
sound between the Persian Lam and Alif, which I have expressed by 
A, and the second a sound between Khe and W^o which 1 have ex- 
pressed by K h: it is pronoisnced from the left side of the mouth. 
The Arabic Zal — I have as usual expressed by th^ and the Persian 
Se:r— byf A. 

Vocabulary. 

Lae 

1 Atth 
Kitklik 

2 A/e 

3 Sayk 

4 AngUr 
Lam 

Bkba or tutiyk 
Layk 
Warg 
A,’oo 
Goong 


day 

1 5 Katee 


tree 

hand 

Bakkr 


good 

girl 

ee 

Per 


f 

mother 

Do 

Per 


2 

sister 

be 

Per 

S 

3 

fire 

chai 

Per 

S 

4 

fort 

panj 

Per 

S 

5 

father 

KHE 

Per 

d 

6 

brother 

that 

H. 


7 

water 

nkht 

Per : 

s 

8 

bread 

no 

Per : 

s 

9 

house 

de 

Per ■ 

s 

10 
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Kaitii deaf 

Kiita lame 

Pateek gone 

31 Mae ^ moon 

32 Waa 

33 Able 

34 Sum P. 

Paekha cotton 

Sona thread 

Shamek march black pepper 
ArooA'A leek * 

Ko ' • thing 

Shireen P. sweet 

35 Shi dal cold 

36 Pachadak hc-goat 

37 Ghora horse 

Nakar bad 

yae 11 

dua^’o 12 

P. Bcnzda Per. 13 

t cJiaddc Per. 14 
panjoo Per. 15 
shanza Per. 16 
sabda Per. 17 
hasnda Per. 18 
huzda Per. 19 
visl Per. 20 

39 Gal abuse 

40 Wagan M. wind 
'41 Goolcc P. bullet 

42 Goiii S. wheat 
Lon S. salt 
Ga P. cow 
Mashee woman 

Tik wife 

PuUem S. son 




Nandce 


rivAr 

Bhotik 


shv-goat 

fiswega 


■ pain 1 

Lodee 


wood 

Noonce 


butter 

Are 

P. 

flour 

GoUng 


bull 

6 Gas 


grass 

7 Adam 


man 

Panj 


husband 

Shelt 


knife 

8 Swran 


gold 

Veil 


night 

Bala Koul 


boy 

9 Ookht 


lip 

10 Jneb 


tongue 

11 Broot 


niustachius 

Ast 


arm 

Kuchli 


belly 

12 Door 


far 

13 Shamek 


black 

14 Tliard 


yellow 

15 Mcel 


blue 

dial 


hair 

Gand 


largi- 

Sauna 


thill 

Liga 


tall 

IG Peranik 


coat 

• A'Aada 


turban 

IVslioondik 

cat 

Pe 


meat 

Karatik 

P. 

female ass 

17 Sheer 


head 

18 Nonkh 


nail 

11) Chap 


lea 

20 DrogA 


false 

Kain 


little 

Manda 


neck 

21 Baligal 

P. 

armpit 

PiiuU'c 


calf 

Audi 

S 

eye 

Knd 


car 

22 Dan 

S. 

tooth 

23 Lad 

S. 

beard 

G anil) a 


deep 

24 Pyaz 

P. 

onion 

Pakee 


razor 

Suochik 


needle 

25 Jar in 

r. 

hot 

2G K /Mir gosh 

p. 

hare 

27 Bar 

p. 

fruit 

Akude 


below 

Dura 


out 

Pnrn 


broad 

28 Kamag 

p. 

bow 

29 K/rnm 

p. 

raw 

30 Janawar 

p. 

beast 

Limbc 


tail 

Pe£/iar 


shoes 

Tuna 


thirst 


Chiiinniar iron 


43 Nukhra 

silvci 

Wad 

stone 

44 NiiUit 

nose 

Pa/c 1*. 

leg 

45 Chan 

back 

Podu 

near 

fAick 

white 

Shoonek 

red 

Aliena 

green 

Kat 

bedstead 

Cliantalu 

small 

Cliag/t 

fat 

Muta 

short 

46 Kala P. 

cloth 

47 Sutan 

trowsers 

48 J^/mdeenk 

dog 

49 Machh 

fish 

50 Kar Per. S. 

donkey 

Door 

face 

Door 

mouth 

51 Rast P. 

true 

52 RbsI P. 

right 


51 



s. 


p. 


53 Bo 

54 Shana 
AllaM 

55 Ran 
Sang 
Shila 
Thoor 

59 Doom 
57 Zalaala 
68 Gilaph 

59 Pasham 

60 Pul P. 

Udo 

Kutcliai 

Liga 

61 Teer P. 


S 

A 

A- 


much 
Rliouldor 
side 
thigji 
Vsarth « 
mMd ^ 
sun 
’^moke 
earthquake 
scabbard 
wool 

flower * • 

upon* 

in 

long 

arrow 


6*2 Paclicek r 
6? t’aranaga P. . 

64 Sha/fA f P. 

65 Kalacha 
Aota 

66 Anda S. 

67 Giinga 11. 

6B Chha 

Aik 

1 Pakain o 

2 Pakai 

3 Paga 

4 Paka^/i 

• 5 PakatAa 
6 Pakan 


croukerT 

bird 

horn 

speecJi 

hunger 

blind 

dumb 

well 

come 

1 go 

dost thou go 
he goes 
wc go 
ye gii 
they go 
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A Vocabulary of the Karitcari (properly Kasiikaki) Languahk. 


Dak 


a boy 

Obista 


dead 

1 Moashcc 

a man 

Zoom 


mountain 

Lesoon 


a cow 

5 Ingar 

S. 

fire 

Astor 


a horse 

Chohistain 

1 am hungry 

Ashpai 


a sheep 

Ishgum 


sliall 1 eat P 

2 Unth 

S. 

a camel 

Masamloodath 

speak with me 

Chhaiieo 

hair 

K is lit 


waist band 

Pusha 


cat 

0 Perahan 

P. 

coat 

Een’cli 


forehead 

Anjam 


put on (impera 

3 Naskar 

S. 

nose 



live) 

Baroop 


eyebrow 

Chale but 

a fat mail 

Ghon 


lip 

7 Hast S. 

hand 

Legcen 


tongue 

Mujastco 


calf of leg 

fiug/ia 


begone 

Mall 


waist 

Roopa 


get up 

Paz 


breast 

Pe,‘a 

S. 

drink 

Boom 

P. 

earth 

Dassa 


take 

8 Gumod 


a girl 

OogA 


water 

1 Kumcedec 

a woman 

Gomb 

S. 

wheat 

, Deshawa 


a bull 

ee 


1 

GAoddoa 

s. 

an ass 

joo 


2 

9 Pai 


a goat 

tro^ee 

P.S. 

3 

Postam 

p. 

wool 

chod 

P.S. 

4 

10 Rain 


dog 

poonj 

p. a 

5 , 

11 Soor 

p. 

head 

choo,ee 

P. s. 

6 

Kad 


ear 

soot 

P. s. 

7 

Ghach 


eye 

ausht 

P. s. 

8 

12 Reekish 

p. 

beard 

nenham P. S. 

9 

13 Dond 

p. 

tooth 

jash 


10 

14 Ege 


come here 

jishiye 


20 

Hishik 


sit down 


seo jhoon 
asman P. 
Gheed 
ChhO| ee 
Dashmanee 
Auge 

Ghareeb A. 
Jeel 


100 
heaven 
milk 
day 

reading 

come 

poor 

veil 


Ejube 
Math with 
Mashrba 
Shapeeka 

15 Karing 
Seeree 

16 To keence 
Chadooc 


cat 

give me 

goglet of water 

bread 

rice 

barley 

who are you ? 
turban 



Phadivu/I 

tro\ sers 


Ilagheed 

curds 

Clilian 

take off (impm-a- 

Paniya 

night 


• tivtO 


Dashmaneera 

read 

ilizwa 

thin 


20 Meta] 

a great man 

17 Pong 

foot 

• 

Mawlat 

* country 

Sliurak 

thigh 


Kosh 

shoes 

Kliwanoo 

belly 


21 Jeenwa,CL ^ 

born 

18 Goal 

neck 


Ult 

*round 

10 Jind 

bedstead 


Him 

snow 

Satare P 

fltors • 


Jin 

wdod^ 


Note by James Birdg Usq. 

The three preceding dialects, called Pashai, Lughmani, and Kash- 
kari, aie evidently cognate with languages of a Sanscrit origin and 
Hindu stock. They are spoken in three districts situated between 
the Kabul iivcr and southern face of the Hindu Kosh. The Pashai, 
according to Captain Barnes, in^his account of the Siahpobh Kaffirs 
IS spoken in eight villages — 1 Heshpein, 2 Eeshkein, 3 Sondur, 4 
Alis}e, 5 Ghyii, 6 Doornama, 7 Du'-a i poota, and 8 Mulaikir, situat- 
ed among the seven valleys of Nijrow, westward ofLughnian, which 
cmbiace the territories watered by the rivers of Oozbeen, Alishung, 
and Aligur. Kashkar is more to (he northeast, on the rivei an- 
ciently named Gurceus , between which and the Cophenes, or nvei 
of Kabul, Massaga, the capital of the Assaceni, appears to have been 
situated The dialect of Kashkar has less affinity with that of the 
Kaffirs, than the Pashai or liiighmaiii dialect , but all must have had 
a common origin in a Sansciito Persian language, which was proba- 
bly the Zend, with which some Pehhi or Arabic words, such as tge, 
tnibhrab'if and others are occasionally found intermixed. The Pashai 
Janguage is particularly inteicstiiig, as connected with the name of 
a people, the Pasiani, who with the Asii, the Tochari, dinl Sdcarau- 
li overturned the (ireek kingdom of Bacina about one hundred and 
twenty-five years before Christ. 

The valleys of Nijiow, Panjhir, and (jhoreband, foiinthe Kohistan 
of Kabul, and foimeily with Bamian, were inckidcd in the country of 
Glianr, as we arc told by Ibn Ilaukal, who wrote his geographical 
treatise in the middle of the tenth century of oui era. At this time 
it was inhabited by infidels, the sdinc people probably as the Kaffirs ; 
dll the country eastward of Ohaui was esteemed as belonging to 
Hindustdij, and the Ghaur language is said to have resembled that 
of Khorasau. 

The distiicts, in which these languages are spoken, dre known to 
the Arab geogiaphcrs by the name ofBaltan, and subsequently by 
that of Little Tibet They aic called, by Marco Polo, Basia, the 
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people of which had a peculiar languege, which Appears to have been 
the Pashai. The people worshipped idols and were of dark com- 
plexion. Masa^udi, in the middle of the 10th century, speaking of 
Baltan, ** says this is an extensive country, known as the kingdom 
of Firoz the son of Kibak, in which there are wonderfully strong 
forts ; various languages and many people, who differ about their 
genealogies;* some saying that they are descended from Yafetb, the 
son of Noah, and others that they derive their lineage from the an- 
cient Persians in long descent.” 


No. 5. 

VoOAUULARY OF THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HIGHLANDS OF DeER. 

Pand pisha, show the road ;~choo ain pand, go this road ] — poochdc, give a 
kUa— buchha kot, I am hungry ; — inaya,>dont ; — dat, full shilclia olit, 1 
thristy paireth, money j — bal, hair; — jath, wool ; — ghat ag, whence have you 

come andeghtag, 1 came thence; — andeglikceclion, I will go there ; — -jib, 
tongue; — angyoor, finger; — niasht, throat ; — moolkantli hying gUalcct, will 
— ^you sell ; — ghced, milk— iiiaya, curds; cliot, chccBe; — bat, rice. 


1 Mulland 

M 

S. dead 

Yak 

1 

2 Pedah 


S. ill 

Do 

2 

3 Keclioo 


jtl. take away 

Ghta 

3 

4 Pacha 


S. cook (imperative) 

Chor 

4 

Goil 


bread 

Pancli 

5 

5 Meeah 


8. man 

Jho 

() 

6 Kba 


11. eat 

Shat 

7 

Shaya 


coinc 

llasht 

8 

7 Beh 


H. sit 

Nob 

y 

Jola 


speak 

Dagh 

10 

6 Ga 


S. cow 

21 God 

S. horse 

Gad 


olariiicd butter 

22 Gou 

S. bull 

Mail 


butter milk 

Teekod 

girl 

8. give me 

Choud 


writing 

23 Mekido 

' Ohantoo 


alive 

Rail 

might 

9 An 


8. bring 

Chail 

goat 

P. tiger 

10 Gal 


8. light (imrjerativc) 

24 Birboor 

it Pisht 


flour • 

25 Gunib 

8. wheat 

Walm 


• water ^ 

2(1 Mas 

S, meat 

Ees 


women 

Noil 

cap 

12 Po 

13 Chou 


S. drink 

8. begone 

Shah 

put on (im 
ative) 

14 Uthee 


8. get up 

27 Yar 

P. friend 

15 Poo 


8. son 

Jar 

fight 

16 Giieen 

M 

. S. take 

28 Mar 

P. 8. kill 

*17 Doos 


8. day 

Taran 

forehead 

Rouna 


musk deot 

Doodh 

lip 

Rh^ermukh 

hyena 

Dair 

chin 

Yoo 

6. P. barley 

.JY/iaslia 

check 

Gujnr 


clothes 

Thoho 

hand 

^ Sheerbal 


trowsers 

Jang 

calf or leg 

19 See 


8. sew 

Gabeet 

arms 

20 Glaleem 


M. enemy 

Jola 

speech 
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Migar 

jov 

' ^elM 

11 

129 Arclihec 

8. eye 

fieyaha 

12 

30 Nistoor 

S. nose 

Gheltaha 

13 

31 Kan 

S. ear 

Choha 

14 

Dand 

tooth 

Panchec 

45 

33 Sheesli 

S. head 

Choad 

16' 

Khoo 

foot 

Sataha 

• 17 

Erkas 

breast 

Ilashtaha 

49 

Ooa 

strike 

Unbees 

19 

teenng 

back • 

Bees 

20 • 


Note by James Bird, E*sq. 

Deer, which is situated north of Bajour, and on the Panjora river, 
was, at the time of Mr. Elphinstone’s visit, the capital ofKassJrii 
Khan, chief of the Mulleezyes, a branch of the Afghan tribe of Eu- 
sofzyc, who, for three hundred years have possessed the countries 
on the upper parts of the Indus, and are said to have been original- 
ly emigrants from the country Jf the Belooches about Kelati Nassir* 
The language spoken by the hill tribes of this district appears to be a 
dialect ofllindee, containing Sanscrit and Persian words, and is pro- 
bably more modern in its origin than either of the preceding dialects. 


No. C. 


VOCABULAIIY OF THE TlRlIAI DlALECT. 

Introduction. 

The Tirhai language is at present confined to 3000 families who 
abandoned their own country, the district of Tira, on a feud break- 
ing out betwee^n the Arabzais and Afreedis, and settled in the pro- 
vince of Ninganhar. They figured in the religious revolution 1 am 
now about to mention. 

In the reign of Akbar, when Mirza Hasn'was governor of Kabnl^ 
a holy man by name Hisamodin, an Aflsari by caste, came from Hin- 
dustan, where his forefathers had been left by Tamerlane, to Afgha- 
nistan ; in which country he travelled and preached, and had suc- 
ceeded in making many converts to the creed of the Shiahs to whieh' 
sect he belonged; when Akhun Derveza, whose shrine is now at ' 
Peshawar, arose as his opponent and as the defender of the orthodox 
faith of the Sunnis, Hisamodin had obtained the title of Pir Ro-. 
slian (Father light) among his own sect, and that of Pir Tareek (Fa- 
ther darkness) among the Sunnis. Akhun Darveza petitioned tW 
king who gave orders to the Governor of Kabul to co-operate with 
him in exterminating the infidel Shiahs. These two laid many snares 
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<0 entrap their o|)poneiits, who evade^ their pur&iyt, accompanied by 
a body of 200 cavalry who revet bed the *811068 of llieif horses. He 
escaped and his fate is not known, but his three sons were secured and 
put to death The laboisof Pir RobhAn were particularly success- 
ful in the distnctti of Tira where he had GO, 000 disciples, who on 
the dibappearandlB of their preceptor returned to their former belief 


Kuzra 

* horac 

Azec 

8 

mouth 

Bhadai 

marc 

27 Mas 

S 

meat 

Palee 

bread * 

28 NuAA 

S 

nail 

1 Wa 

water 

Azeoi 


right 

Beenth 

river 

29 Chap 

s 

left 

2 Das 

day 

Tsuk 


little 

3 Rat 

night 

30 Dhen 

s 

cow 

4 Beer oohh 

S he camel 

U Ghas 

s 

gr isB 

3 Streezy oohh S alie canit 1 

32 Streo^y 

s 

wife 

Booro tainda he goit 

Mhahdla 


father 

Btreezy tbalee she goat 

33 Ma 

s 

mother 

Ghwar 

good 

34' Putur 

s 

son 

6 Nakar 

Per bad 

35 Kumar 

8 

dduglitei 

7 CrAodee 

S abuse 

Spaz 


Bisti r 

6 Balee 

wind 

36 Bhra 

8 

brother 

9 ftar 

A lire 

37 Kataroc 

S 

knife 

Lada 

wood 

Taenibar 


iron 

BreAA 

pain 

Zy ad 


brass 

10 Tar wake 

S. sword 

Postakai 


ledtlier 

** 11 Dal 

H. shield 

Perannazar 

silver 

12 Golai 

P bullet 

Luhec zar 


gold 

13 Dudh 

S milk 

Bat 


stone 

Kuchh 

butter 

18 Achha 

S 

eye 

14 Gaah 

S clarified butter 

39 Nasth 

S 

nose 

16 Ghoiii 

P S wheat 

40 Kan 

8 

car 

16 Zao 

P S barley 

41 Ghunda 


lip 

17 Lon 

8. salt 

42 Dada 

8 

tooth 

18 Go 

S bullock 

41 Jibba 

8 

tongut 

Baga 

near 

44 Dadce 11 M 

beard 

19 Door 

P S far 

45 Brel 

8 

iBiistacliK 

JParranna 

white 

46 llaA 

8 

hand 

Lukee 

red 

47 Pa 


leg 

Zuad 

yellow 

Tbat 


hack 

Kangana 

black 

Damma 


belly 

Ben 

bedstead ^ 

Brokh 


much 

20 Bal 

S hair 

Oga 


shouldei 

■SOoda 

little 

More 


neck 

Ghana 

large 

ALIaAA 


Bide 

Plan 

fat 

KAary 


armpit 

Boom 

thin 

Room 


thigh 

Kathan 

short 

Poonder 


calf of kg 

21 Dnga 

8. tall 

Breech 


tree 

Taabar 

cloth 

Bhooni 


earth 

22 Feeran 

P coat 

God 


mud 

Sathan 

trowBcrb 

Dooda 


dust 

Fhagdai 

turban 

Spognai 


moon 

Sana 

dog 

47 Soon 

8. 

Bun 

23 Bilolec 

S. cat 

48 Barsat 

8 

Yam 

24 Mahai 

P hsh 

49 Dhoong 

8 

smoke 

25 Khar 

P donkey 

Ooryaz 


cloud 

^ Moon 

S face 

50 Zalzalii 

A 

earthquake 



GAwar kand 

thunder 

59 Pakka 

s. 

crooked 

Tander 

thunder bolt * , 

Ama 


raw 

Padakahar • 

lightning * 

60 Rassai 


rope 

Noekh 

hoof 

Lakai 

S. 

tail 

Haoza 

hilt • 

Udhost 


hunger 

Tekai 

scabbard 

Gushthanee 

house 

Malooch 

cotton 

Tandrai 

# 

mouse 

Pam 

wool 

Kindwance 

water melon 

Ooj Goonee 

goats hair 

Ragha 


plain 

Zmarrai 

tiger ■ 

Klmrga 


crow 

Googh 

deep 

61 MorWia 

Per 

bird • 

Kaiigana mirch black pepper 

K/i/^a 

• 

horn 

51 Soom 

lock 

Phanai 


shoes 

Pyoz P. 

onions 

Peeratha 


thirst 

Kurkumand 

saffron 

Osai 


deer 

Spansee 

thread 

62 Ku, ai 

S. 

well 

Byatai 

scissors 

63 G/tar 

S. 

mountain 

KatarcG 

razor 

Blana 


plate 

Sliai 

thing 

1 P. 

s. 

eek 

Dlioong 

needle 

2 P. 

s. 

doo 

Mrikht 

sweet s 

3 P. 

s. 

tra 

Tre 

salt 

4 P. 

s. 

tsor 

Trikht 

bitter 

5 P. 

s. 

pants 

Latta 

hot 

6 P. 

s. 

kho 

Shhal 

cold 

7 P. 

s. 

satli 

Sawc 

hare 

8 P. 

s. 

aA;ht 

Buroo 

wolf 

9 P. 

s. 

nap 

52 Geedcd 

jackal 

10 P. 

s. 

daJi 

. Yuya 

bear 

11 


eeko 

Beezo 

monkey 

12 


bo 

53 Aih 

flour 

13 


tro 

54 Gul P. 

flower 

14 


tsonda 

65 Bar P. 

fruit 

15 


panzee 

56 Phalla S. 

grain 

16 


kliod 

57 Drig S. 

long 

17 


sato 

Plan 

broad 

18 


vJthlo 

G/msha 

arrow 

19 


kunnai 

G/iurr — Kaman 

1 bow 

20 


bhya 

58 Raat Per. 

true 

30 


bhyonda 

Dreest 

false • 

40 


doo bhya. 


Note hy J. Bird^ Esquire. 

The district of Ninganhar, called hy the Emperor Baber, Nangir- 
nihar in which the Tirhai dialect is spoken, is situated along the 
Kabul river on the South, and is the Nungnehaura of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s map. In the time of Baber, it was the largest of the purgn^ 
na*s or tuman's of the Lamghanat,or Lughman; and lies on the north 
of the Tira range of mountains, which separate the valleys of Kohat 
and Peshawar; and commencing at Attock, run from the Indus, iit 
a westerly direction, till they reach the Kohi Safid. The Tiryes, 
says Mr. Elphinstone, who live in the Shainwari country are a 
small tribe, only remarkable from their speaking a language dfstinci 
from those of their neighbours. He was not able (o procure a 



specimen of it ; but from the vocabulary of it^ words, collected 
with much care and assiduity by Lfeutenant Lec6h,,we are enabled 
to refer it to a Sanscrit, or Hindu source mixed with a considerable 
number of adopted Persian words, to designate the names of objects, 
which from necessity, were least embodied in language and familiar 
to the mind. I'he same permutation of letters is observable in this 
dialect as in'. Sancrit; and d and r frequently alternate with 1 and 
vice versa. Some Maratha terms in this and the three preceding 
dialects arc met with, and rather appear to have been introduced 
into the language than to have formed an original part of it. Others 
of its words ere from an unknown root. The tradition however 
which assigns the Tirhais the same origin as the Hiiidkis, appears 
to be a correct one. 


No. 7c 


Vocabulary or* the IMoghal Aimaks. 

Introduction, 

The Mo^/i/ils are one of the four Aimaks who inhabit the coun^ 
try of Baghian and Marigan ; the former is subject to Kandahar, 
the latter to Herat. 

A story is told that one of the kings of Persia sent for a Moghal 
Aimak to inquire the structure of his language, and was so disgust- 
ed with the discordancy of its sounds that he ordered the man to be 
killed. While the executioners were preparing to strike off his 
head, the king to give the culprit a last chance, inquired the Mo- 
ghalee for face ; the man answered (noor), which in Persian signifies 
light. This lucky answer, it is said, savpd the credit of the Moghal 
language, and the head of its propounder. 


1 Odwe Mon ; 

2 Sonnee Mon : 

Naran (the sun) M. 

Ghar (Gar) Mon : 
Kuon Mon : 

Wokin (okin) Mon : 
Baba (Bala) Tur : 
Bo,e 

Turukaan 
Khwar P : 

Uaaun (uaaun) Mon : 
Ghar (Gal) Mon : 
Ukpang 

Bhahar P. 

Deh P. 

Darakkt P. 

morin (morin) 

Morin 


day 

night 

warmth « 

hand 

boy 

girl 

father 

mother 

brother 

sister 

water 

fire 

bread 

city 

village 

tree 

horse Mon ; 


Nakchcer P. deer 

eljigan ass 

Murgh fowl 

Teman (teman) M. camel 
Watage (utege) M. bear 
Bizoo monkey 

Cheena wolf 

Nokai nokoi Mon : dog 
Buz P. goat 

Sagkal (Sakai) Mon : beard 
SagMigh sheep 

Ukan (ukir) bull ‘ 

Weena (une,) Mon : cow 
Tughal (tugul) Mon : calf 
Kalan (kelc'n) Mon : tongue 
Kelan (ke]eku)Mon; speech 
Kala chain 

Kujunu neck 
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Uxidttii 

tjowfera 

Oasoo Xflirc^-UBU) jjl. 

hair ^ * « 

Kilgafloon • 

wool 

MalgAai 

cdp ' 

Naka 

shoea • 

Khatuu Per. 

woman 

Oirr 

house 

Koe 

breeche's tie 

Konghan 

light 

Sainan 

vgraBB 

Ulan (ulan) M. 

Chaff h 

red 

white 

Koka 

green 

Kara (chara) Mon : 

black 

Sheera faira) Mon : 

yellow 

Mor 

road 

Burghaja 

cooked 

mam P. 

raw 

Oulu 

blind 

Lang 

lame 

Ukiiba (ucube)M. 

death • 

£bat 

pain 

Neera 

name 

Chah 

well 

Yamal 

saddle 

Ku!pa 3. 

plough 

Oula (bajan-uula) M 

hill 

Bugkdai 

wheal 

Arpa (arbai) Mon : 

barley 

Ohurul 

flour ’ 

Chig/ian 

rice 

Anar . P. 

pomegranate 

Angoor P. 

grapes 

Pyaz P. 

onion 

Seer 

leek 

Zardak P. 

carrot 

Dapsung (dabaBUii)M. salt |l 

Tosoon 

clarified 

butter 

ATiAageena 

egff • 

Suiiu Mon . 

milk 

Tarakk 

curds 

XJnda 

butler milk 

Kajar (gasar) Mon . 

earth 

A bin Per. 

iron 

Surab P. 

lead 

Tilla P. 

gold 

Bring P. 

brasB 

Nnkhra 

silver 

(vAimsoo 

nail 

Kull 

foot 

Ekin 

head 

OeBal (gesu) Mon : 

belly 

Chakin 

ear 

Kabr (kabar) 

nose 

Noor 

face 

Nuddun (nudnn) 

P.eye 


Snddun 

tooth 

GAajar (gasar) 
Khlsht P. 

plaic 

brick 

KAirga 

hat 

Oda 

above 

Shews 

below 

Dunda * 

in 

Gkadana 

Sut 

Eendar 

here 

Teendar 

the/e 

Jaola 

before * 

Koma * 

after 

Watar 

quick 

KAoob P. 

good 

Bad P. 

bad 

Modar 

to-day 

Uckodar . 

yesterday 

Unular (antaku)Bleep 

Koorec 

Btone 

Modun 

wood 

Keja 

when 

ATtana 

where 

Enakai 

now 

Baa P. 

enough 

iian H. 

yes 

Ogai 

no 

Yema 

why 

La Ar 

not 

Be 

1 

Chee 

thou 

Te 

he 

Ekeda 

many 

1 Nikka«Mon : 

2 Koyar Mon : 

nige 

gojar 

3 Ghorban Mon 

: churban 

4 Darban Mon: 

durban 

5 Tabun. Mon 

zabun 

6 Jolan Mon : 

diirchocliar 


7 Jurglian Mon: dolochun 

0 ! Informant" 

&ca r deficient 


&ca j 

f era 
eda 
Bu* 

Barre 

Bje w jew la 

Geuelga 

Ap 

Oinaz 

Orchee 

Son 

Hug 

Kala 

Talce 

Nnnoo 


come 

eat 

rise 

catch 

dont cry 

run 

take lip 

put on 

go 

sit 

beat 

kill 

pul 

monni 


52 
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Namchee yama bpc* 

Kccloo turukscii bplar 
Koun indai eera 

Bazar too korohec-boonla cimra l)is> 
ancJo 

MaJgJiar now yema'raia ) 

low masuninchro 5 

Kanour ciiR nautar 
Ga buz 

Ghar mcnee ebatariria 
IJinur lany kedo sal be 
Indasa la Kabul kedor nioilie 
Orda-niance-koyar rupee ^ 

Kocbiirpa 5 

Katai inaneo neramce llaloorn Jan be 
Mornee taiiec kecnuiliifie kedoo 
Indasa la Farrah nioiuoe kiraiinee 
Keedo ])C 

Bapalanec amduna bo 
Anidan ojjai be ena frborbaiijjal leek- 
ee oknya 

Turuksan iiianee tance iianlar 
Chan^r/tan Bulja sa//Aal mi a i ice 
Hidanasai Tam ffajoe kaskiida j.'tiMa 
Nazar loomee neerau ki mode bai’tyli 
ocknia 

Agar cheo U/liis ug-oi beclioe luruk* 
san raikee 

N'lka udurlonkcdo luorocbcc nauta 
Walka salancc mlo b:i rc'^na 
Moriiec yainal coUi uiiusuirio 
Odwi bcira hurja boz ki warelil I'lia 
Beedapera l(ibdu/i7f isiual loofanec cn- 
uka ru/^Asat kelonn knvarch 3 a 
gccrluna 

Dundadoo nianep kudal beyagngfi 

Oordooce dundanj'po awaza bjia ki 
Mohaninipd Shall oak'ii Jana 
Elegance inanoe uclikan Bonce kula- 
^Aai achikanna dai Biiinpc katJiair 
yalkajanna 

Nikka Incliman bclalcncc elgiganefii 
Kulag/iai achicliana 


"What is your narr^e j> 

HoW m»*ny brotlierB have yoo • 

Come here boy. 

Go to liie Bazar and bring me some 
milk. 

Why d.ont you wear a new cap ^ 

Wlierc are yoi^ tjoing ? 

Rise early. 

My hand pains me. 

How old are 3*011 ^ 

Mow far is Cabul from IhiH ' 

I have tw'o Rupees loft. 

Ilalecm Jan is the name of my chief, 
What la Ihu price oi'yoiir horse ^ 

WVat IS the liiro ofa lior.se from thi,9 lo 
f'arr.ih ' 

la your 1‘alh^r nlivo ' 

lie IS not alive, he died years ago. 

Do 3'ou know my lirollicr " 

Vour benul has turned grey. 

Why are you nngr}* willi me - 
it loc»ks as if It wi'ulii rain to day, 

II you are einjdoyecl, send your hrothei. 

Jlow far crin you go a day ■' 

How are you taxed in yeur rountr}* 
Saddle tlie horse that I may lake a ride 
Tho day is far sjiont., rise and let us go 
I came' I o wait on you, now give nip - 
leave to go lioiuc. 

Let Ihrrr* be no deceit betw'pen you and 
me. 

Tliere was a report in the camp that 
Mahoiiiiiied Shah was dead. 
Vcstcrniglit a thief. stole an ass of mine 
by cutting his leather. 

The thief Rtole also on ass of a gupot of 
mine. 


Notr, 

The Aimaks ant! Hezarahs inhabit the western branches of the 
Paropaniism mountains, southeast^ of Herat, from which issue tlie 
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livers Farralinid, Kliuakrod, Glrislik, and llirmaiid. The former 
whose name is the comin*n Turk! designation for a tribe, lead a 
pastoral life and live in camps called Card. Mr. JSlphinstone says 
that their features would refer them to a Tartar stock wliilo tradition 
traces their origin to tlic Moghals. A conipamson of the radical 
words in their language with iliose furnished, by Khaproth, in his vo- 
cabubries of llie Mojghal diaiect^^, satisfactorily establishes the cor- 
rectness of this opinion. 'I'hcy are said to be llic reniJtins of tlie 
Cliaghtai army sent, by Mangukhan me grandson of Jinghiz, to the 
assistance of Ibilaku Kl.un uiui^r the coiruuand of his son Nicodar 
Ogldau ; and at the time of iheiv original settlcincnt .ijipear to have 
been infidels who had a high priest worsliippcd like an idol. At this 
time the real Afghans were already IVlohainniedans ; and both Aimaks 
and llezarahs seem to have no better claim to the designation of the 
Afghan.s than have the ScwatiH,*tlie Fermulis, and others, who reside 
Ml the nei”:hboiiiiiood of ihc Afghans 

J. B. 


. Rcmat'k> on thv ori;:r'ui of ihc Afghan . l^y .Kiines Uird, Lsq, 

The de.sccnt of the Afghajis i- a subject wliicli lias employed the 
pens of so\ oral cliftllnguislicjd writes.' . :>nd though Sir William Jones, 
led au'tiv by the Midiainnodan accounts of their origin, concluded 
that tliey we.re descended from the Jews, there aiqiears to be no hel- 
ler fonmlation fur tiiis ojiiniou tliuu tradaion. Dr. Dorn, hi \ns 
iraiiblatioii <if Neamet I'llahV hisrory of this people, has given copi- 
ous annotations, supported by the aiuiiority of Moliammedan histo- 
ry, to shew that the Afghans were original]} a Turkish or JMoghuI na- 
tion. An evannnaMon of the preceding dialects jublifics us in think- 
ing that they ivoro a mixed race, consisiing of tlic inhahitanls of 
Ghaur, the Turkish tube of Khilji, Xnd the Torso — Indian tribes, 
dwellingjictwecn llu eastern branche.? of ihe liindu Kush and up- 
per-parts of the Indus. So early as the heginniiig of tiie tenth cen- 
tury of our era, Ibn Haukal tells us that in many places about (ihaur 
there were ]M()hainmedans, while it was mostly inhahilcd by infidels 
and tliat its dialect was like that of Khorasaii . in which province it 
was bomcliines included, along with Bamian and Penjhir, The lan- 
truaire of ivs jieoplc. would appear to have been the llcr 'i dialect of 
Persian, of which the Pasluii and Lughmani arc the proh.iblc remains. 
If therefore, as generally thought, the inhabitants of Ghaur were the 
ancestors of the present Afghans, they belong to the same great fa- 
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mkly of nations ns the Germans and the; Indians ; ai}.d with them Arab, 
Turkish, and Moghul emigrants wbre ^Bubsequedtly, incorporated. 

Their original country including the Paropamisus was known by 
the name of Roha, or Rohaj, which was i town in the neighbourhood 
of Kabul, that afterwards gave name tolhe province, anciently known 
as Arachosia, wlfen distinguished from Aria, or Khorasan. In the 
history of tbeo Afghans it is said to extend in length from Bajour as 
far as the c^ietricts of Bahkar, and, in breadth, to run from Hassan 
Abdal to Kabul. Kho Suliman, and Ashnaghar were the places first 
inhabited after the emigration of the Ghaurians in the time of Mo- 
hammed Ghauri. 

Ibn Haukal tells us that in the districts of Rohaj, including Tell 
and Darghes, on the banks of the river Hirmand, with Toghahi, 
Kabul, and Ghur of the colder climate, the people applied them- 
selves to farming and husbandry. The Khiljians were in his time a 
Turkish, or Tartar race, who, in ancient times, had settled in the 
country between Hindustan and Sijistan. " They resemble, says he, 
** the Turks or Tartars in personal appearance, and retain the dress 
and customs of that nation and all speak the Turkish language.” 
The subsequent emigration of the Aimaks and Hezarahs from Mo- 
ghalistanhas been already noticed in the remarks on their language ; 
and the Emperor Baber tells us in his memoirs, that in his time the 
Hezarah and Nukedere tribes spoke the Moghal language ; besides 
which he enumerates the Arabic, Persian, Turkey, Hindi, Afghani, 
‘Pashai, Paraebi, Geheri, Berreki, and Lamghani languages, which 
were spoken by so many distinct races. 

We are much obliged to Lieutenant Leech for affording us the 
means of judging from whence came this interesting people, regard- 
ing whose origin 1 offer with the greatest diffidence the above re- 
marks, particularly as this subject has engaged so competent and able 
^ commentator as Mr Elphinstv^ne. 
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No. 1. 

List of word* in ‘the Bariknangua^, cognate with Persian, Sans- 
crit, and Hindi. , 


No. 

Word. 

Derivation. 

1 

J3) 

Pers : 

• 

2 


Pers: 

3 


Sans : 

4 

wni 

Sans : 

5 


' Pers ; 

6 


Hind : 

7 

1 

V 

Pers ; 

8 

) 

V 

Pers : 

■ 9 

ytl 

Pers : 

10 


Pers : 

11 

. 

Hind; 

12 

jixaS 

Pers : 

13 


Pers ; • 

14 


Pers : 

la5 


Pers : 

16 


I’ers : 

17 


Pers ; 

le 

' 

Pers ; 

li 

) Uk 

Pors ; 

2i 

) 

Pers ; 

2] 

1 

Pers ; 
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No. I — Continmd, 


No. 

Word. 

Derivation. 

No. 

Word. * 

Derivation. 

43 


Pcra ; 

66 


Sans : 

44 

* 

Pora : 

67 


Pers : 

45 

‘ fnrt: 

Sans : 

• 

68 


Arab : 

46 


Pcra : 

69 

e»y 

Pers : 

47 


Pers ; 


'^r 

Pers : 

48 


Mar: 

71 


Pers ; 

49 


Pcra : 

‘ 72 

jjh 

IVrs : 

50 

r 

Pcra : 

73 

^ri^i 

Sans ; 

51 

j) 

Arab ; 

74 

J^i 

Pers : 

52 


Pcrs : 

75 

■Vy? 

Pers: 

53 


Pcrs : 

76 

^ A I/O 

Pcrs : 

54 


I^crs : 

77 

( Jl«4/ 

Pcrs : 

65' 


Pers : 

78 

cir^'* 

Arab ; 

56 


Pers : 

79 


Arab : 

57 

nrsnc 

Sans; 

80 

J 

Arab : 

1 

58 


Pers : •> 

81 


Arab : 

59 


Pers : 

82 


Pers : 



Pers : 

83 


Pers : 

61 


Sans : 

84 


Arab ; 

62 


Pers : 

85 

1 

Arab : 

63 

OjJ» 

Arab : 

86 

> 

Arab : 

64 

ir? 

Sans : 

87 

ii 


Pers : 

6£ 

» I**? 

Pers : 

1 88 j 

Pcrs: 
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Xo. I. 7 - Contlnved* 
ORDINALS. 


No. 

Word. 

Derivttion. 

No. 

Word. ' 

Derivation. 

1 


. 


6 


Pers : S. 

0 


* Pers : 

s. 

7 


^ers : S* 

8 


Ptirs : 

s. 

8 

' ■ < 

A) 1 

Pers : S- 

4 

A 

Pers ; 

s. 

9 


Pers : S. 

5 


Pers : 

s. 

10 

0 

Pers : S. 


No. 2. 

List of words iu the Pashai language, cognate with Persian and 

Sanscrit. 


No. 

Word. 

Derivation. 

No. 

Word. 

Derivation. 

' I 


Sans : 

14 


Mar: 

2 


Sans : 

J5 

L 

Pers ; 

3 

*TIT 

Mar: 

16 


Hind : 

4 


Sans : 

17 


Sans : 

5 

8f»rn: 

Sans ; 

18 


Pers : 

6 


Mar : 

19 

Wr^ 

Hind : 

7 


Mar : 



Sans : 

8 


Pers : 

21 

Rrs?r 

Sans i 

■ 

j 

Sans ; 

22 

'^Ui 

l*ers : 

10 


Pers : 

23 


Pots; 

11 


Arab : 

24 


Pers i 

12 

=tr: 

Sans : 

25 


Pers:^ 

13 

JTT^T 

Mar : 

26 


Sans i 
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2—Co^nued. 
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No. 3. 


List of vfords .'in the Lug^hiiiani dialect, cognate with Persian, Sans- 
• "crit, and Hindi. 


^o. 

Word. 

Derivation. 

No. 

Word. * 

Derivatum. 

1 

m 

Sana : 

23 


Mar : 

2 


• Mar; 

24 

M 

“ Pers : 

3 


Sans : 

25 

* 

Pera: 

4 

vnrc 

Sans : 

26 


Pers: 

5 


Mar: 

27 

F 

J-f 

Pers: 

6 


Sans : , 

28 


Pers : 

7 


Arab ; 

29 


Pers : 

8 


Sans ; 

30 


Pers : 

9 

sTre" 

Sans : 

31 


Pers: 

10 

Fapfr 

Sans : 

32 

m: 

Sans : 

11 


Pars : 

33 

y’ 

Pers : 





• 


12 


Pers : 

34 

r 

Pers ; 

13 


Sans : 

35 


Pers : 

14 


IVrs : 

8G 



15 


Pors : 

37 

• 


Mar : 

IG 


Pers : 

38 

.,ua 

Pers : 

17 


Pers : 

39 

>nfar 

Sana : 

18 

'TO’ 

Sans : 

40 


Mar : 

19 


l*ers : 

41 


Pers : 

20 


Pers : 

42 


Sans : 

21 


1 Pers : 

43 

./i 

1 Pers ; 

22 

1 

1 

1 Sans : 

44 

snftRT 

{ Sans: 


53 
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No. 3. — Continued. 


No. 

Word. 

Derivation. 

No. 

Word. ' 

Derivation. 

45 


Pers: 

si 


Arab : 

46 

SG 

Pers : 

58 

wJ U 

Arab : 

1 

1 

, 

59 


Pers : 

B 



60 


Sans : 

49 


Sans ; 

61 


Pers : 


1 

Pers : 

62 

IJJLSJU 

Pers: 

51 

I j 

Pers : 

' 63 


Pers: 

52 


Pers : 

64 


Pers : 

53 



65 

Jy 

Arab : 


JU 

Pers : 

66 

sTvr 

Sans : 

M 

«>y 

Pers ; 

67 


Pers : 



Sans : 

68 


Pers ; 
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• j Akabali, Carlcsa Memoir ofllic 


Abba Soon, ti stronm of the Indus- 
above Attok, Uo. 

A botliul;'V‘, Tiu-j!ju Cini'i-’ of, ]i j» in-' 
ti’fvu'vv w Jill (' J j»t, fin y, Jiii ar- ; 
eouiil of :ui anf'iv'iil oil v u\ a in*»st j 

, !»eauliful eminlry , sovr ji days i"ur ' 
nry from llto tfoo Ara'-y. 

AbCi JJuelio, irfiiiiLrlva'ole r »ck, • 

oi', U) J. 

AbCi lluiular, bay m Ihc <.Julf <»f A- • 
kaiiab , ijohco 'd, Ib'i 

Aby*'*ituia, Native aeruuni of. lIO See ! 
Tiiiiibuctoo, and 'I’.idjoiir.i. 

Aden, Dr. Arboi'kle’s dc.«:rr!pl.i*n of 
Its »Hfu'rior ad vanlajrr^ f^r a r«M! 
d*'pnt, lUtui : Lieiif, ^V^•^sft•d’s Me- 
moir of the roa.’’! m>rlh id, Id; — 

( I'osli’r's tojio:^ra|dueal and ^v- 
rirr.it di'.-sierijiliori of, , — M. f)'Ab- 
li.'idie's iirr niii* *»f. |*d. 

AflVIrans, fjeut. liOOeh's mnnrks on 
thi'ir orifruj, H ; — iiol^ on, by J. UirJ. 

‘ Ksfi , 1 1 1 . 

Africa, l''aslern,o Cmincrcial and Geo- 
jrr.aphical view of. by J. I5ird, Kst| . 
Helwcen it. and Mandavic in Cutch, 
Lieut. Tostans, account of the 
trade, 

Ahnn'dabad to Siikknr, Capl. l)el- 
lloste's Journal of a inarrh from, !t. 

Ahmed Khan, Notice of, 3.S5 


iMilf of, 140 ; — hib account of the 
1 elands at tlio mouth. 1 11 ; — of Has 
.MalKonmed and the Sherms nr prin- 
cipal liarbour*’, 14*2 ; — ol Iho lofty 
mountain, Jiiml Tybut l!>sum and 
the Mo, lull lulls, M-'i ; — of Eynou- 
n.ali.lhe aneirnl LfMikcCoai#^ 1*47 ; — 
'»f l:»e Toralin and SenaftVr j&laiids, 
<rf :b«- min{»r fi-ature.s of tlic wi'slcrn 
lo4 ; — of ^pee^rajdiical forma- 
and plact'.s of note on both aides, 
of tlic prevailing winds and great 
dcpUi of waior, willi noticc.s of the 
principal Tribes, 

Ailuii-ud'deen . Mahoniedan invader, 

! Alore, near Hukkur the ancient capi- 
! lal of Scindc, 20 . 
i Anjar in Ciilrli, armunt of ilit? U>»'n 
of by Lie 111 . ri*>lans 
i Anjar Islaiol, J-ieut. Whitclock's do - 
{ scription of, 12 S. 

I Aniionat, a viH.igo on the Tah river, 
tldi). 

I Apples, produced at Talia in Scinde, 

2 :». 

Arabia and Tersin, maritime proviii- 
cos of, remaining lobe survey’ed and 
explore d, 27S. 

Arabia, Memoir of the Soulhern Coast 
of, by Lieut Welbsted, 19 --- 99, 
general features, descriptions of La- 

">4 
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Jittilj, Sliaug^re, Hatrber, Araoifii Ma- 
r.ulla^ Shaer, population and com- 
merce, ]0t ; — Survey of the aonth 
coast of; by Commander Uaineii 
380. 

Arab and Peraian Geographers, iJ lus- 
trations of, or the Geograp'jy of the 
Middle Age|i, by J. Bird, Esq.,B. 

Arabs of the Pirate Coast within the 
Peraian Gulf, Lieut Whitelonk's ac- 
count of, 32; — Tanoun of Abothu- 
bee and Sultan BinSiijrgur, the two 
principal chiefs, their characters 
nud possessions, 33; — remiuns in 
favor of Basiduli for a navul station, 
35; Fever and Ophthalmia the 
prevailing diseases, native account 
of an ancient city not far from the 
coast, caravan routes, dangerous lee 
shore for eight months in the year, 
excelleut treatment of the slaves, 
interesting account of the pearl tish- 
ery, 42; — number of boats and 
people employed, and value of the 
pearls obtained, 45, 

Arabian Coast of the Persian Gulf, 
description (supplementary to that 
above noticed) of, the domestic ha- 
bits, religious and other observan- 
ces and umusements of the Natives, 
also of the trade and fnl lowing pla- 
ces of nnle, Abolliubec, fJrane or 
Quoite, Bahrein, Uhyudh (the ca^ 
pital of Nejed) and Lussa, all of 
which sec, 4C. 

Arnott, Dr., Note by, on the llill of 
Powaqghur, 9. 

Arrul and Narah rivers, Lieut, T. Pos- 
tan's ^Report on, 9. 

Ascarie at the soarce of the Tab river, 

363. 

Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch of, 
the Museum of the Geographical 
Society made over to, 7. 

Asyr Territov/, Southern Arabia, de-. 
Bcription of, as procured by Captain ' 
Haines of the Indian Navy, from * 
the Turkish Govern or of Mocha, 96. 

Attock, derivation of name, 23. 


AtjtoU; dislineioloaters of the Maid t. 

' va /^Islanda ao called, 66b See Maid, 
Attubee, a powerfuriribe spread over 
Gr^na, Nejed and Bahrein, 40* 
Aiikland, Lord, Governor General of 
India, offers his assistance to the So- 
ciety, G, 280 ; his aoeepUnce of the 
oflice of Honorary Patron, 289. 
Aurungaebe's standing eanap, situa- 
tion of, 374. 

B. 

Baggaur, branch of the Indus west- 
ward forming the Delta, and which 
enters the sea by two subdivisions, 
31. 

Pahr el Abiad, or 'White River, Major 
Felix's account of, 97 ; — supposed 
to be connected with the Niger, and 
to lead toTumbuctoo. 

Baikh, Dr. Bird's account of the City 
and neighboiirlioud of, from Persian 
authorities, 8. 

Balmeer, note on the Geology of, by 
Assistant Surgeon Forbev, 377. 
Bahrein, Island of, 49 ; — account of 
the population and revenue of. of 
the rise to power of Ahmed, father 
of the prevent SUaik, its declining 
state, government, natural prodne- 
lions and imports, 52. 

Damian nnd Siglruj, Narrative by V. 
?tiaKS!(>ri, Ksq, t^f un excursion into 
till* districts of, 9, 

Baraki language, Voc.’tbulary of, 394 ; 
— people, notice of, 393; — note on 
by J. Bird, lisq. 397 ; — List of 
words in the language cognate with, 
&c. 413. 

Basidoh, description of. 121, by Lieut. 
Whitelock, reasons in favor of its 
occupation as a Naval Station 35* 
Bassein district, Portuguese establish 
factory in, 134 ; — siege of, as notic- 
ed in Native MSS. 135. v 
Bedouins, who visit harbours in tlio 
Gulf of Akabah, 143. 

Bellary divistone, works of irrigation 
in the, stale Rveiit of garden and wet 
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cttUivmiidii/ and turns tinco its 
•ion expended in repairi, 11^ * 

Beloclteet^ their oppmtioat com- 
plained of by the Seindiant, ^ ; — 
referable in their relative position 
to the people the Maaialakes of 
. Ejypt 

BcniYai, an Arab tribejn the Gulf 
of Persia, 33. 

Beni Halcome, ^ Principal tribes in 

Beni Maleck, > the Asyr Territo- 

Beni Mokarl, ) ry. See Asyr. 

Boni A^n..l.r. \ 

Beni A.thn,«r, }• »<“•«« •» t«>o 

BeniBheyh, I A.jrr temtorj,. 

, J See Asyr. 

Beylab, Lient. Carlets account, of tlte 
country, government, &c. of, and 
of hit journey from Sonineance 
Ihero to, 3i)4. 

Bhawul*K ban's country, commercial 
information regarding, by Lieut. 
Leech of the Bombay Engineers, 

• 1293 i — Capt. Burncs interview with 
this chief, 364. 

Bheels, tribe on the Nerbudda river^ 
notice of, 17G 

BlionguJes,Bliiindarics orToddy draw, 
era of Bombay, noticed, 139. 

Bliooj, LieuL T. Postan'a Statistical 
uccQUiit of the town of, with a 
sketch of the internal trade of 
Cutch, 7, 

Birnh Rajah, Bombay taken ponses- 
«ion of by, 133 ; — dtspoasessed uf it 
by the Mohammedans, I'roiii whom 
rt was taken by the Portuguese, i>M. 

Bird, Ur. Miuute by, on MSS. present- 
ed by Capt. Biirues, 373. 

Bird, J. Esq. donations from, 6 — Sec 
Balkh, Arab and Persian Geograph- 
ers, and Africa for Ins interesting 
conimunicattons, notes by on the 
vocabularies of seven languages 
spoken in the couiiiriei west of the 
ludiUii as communicated by Lieol; 
Uech, 397, 403, 405,407 410;- 
oil the origin of the Afghans, 411. 
BlohOi CaamiRJider, Auyal Navy f his 


report on the Booloo Pirates, 8 ; — 

* and of hts visit to Port Llnyd and ' 
the Boorin Islands, tt. 

Boat Reef, near sM array's Island, 
338 

Bombay, Remarks |^y R. X. Murphy, 
Esq. on some of the oldest'faeus 
now settled in, 128 ^Mr. Worden'o 
report on the Londeift'enures of, 
0; — AncPsnt record regarding the 
delivery of, 9 ; — Populalioit of in 
1886 — 27,9. 

fioodanee and Rogan towns, 383. 

Booby Island. See Murray's Island. 

Boordee and Mozarie tribes, 383. 

Boorin Islands in the China Seas, visit 
to by Capt. J. J. Blake, R. N , 9. 

Bonito, the priticiital article of food 
at the Maldiva ialands, 61 ; — a 
valuable export also therefrom to 
Sumatra, 106. 

Boydaiiey Island on which tlic crew of 
the Charles Eaton, with two excep- 
tions was murdered, visited and laid 
waste hy Capt. C. M. Lewis, 341. 
Sec Murray's island. 

Brimeshwur, or Briiaopoor, 374. 

Breach. See Nerbudda river. 

Biidiikshan, inievior oi, explored by 
Lieut. \Vood,38c‘. 

Bukkiir, a forliflcii iHland ou the 
Indus, ol. 

Builder Abbass. See Oaiiirun and Per- 
sian Cuii*. 

Uun^u«ili, i'uuiiUy of’ the, 

Burburra on the Labt Cu.tst oi Afnon, 
inP>riii<iti<j>i cm, by Lioiit. Etherscy' 
ol lh.* luiliAii Navy, 

Borraoli;in, Seualler SiiO():$lu)oah and^ 

Tfrahii, l.nge t&lauds on the Gulf of 
Akabah, 14J. 

Burncs, Capt. A. (afterwards Li. CuL 
Sir Alexander] Memoir by, cm ma^ 
riliuic comuiuuicaUoiis as particu- 
larly carried on by the 14ativea pi . 
Gutcb, 98; for his iotcrestiug iw* 
count of that country | See 
and of the oommarce of 
poor and Upper Bcmdrr ; 3t5;> 
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nations from, 94 ; — ^letter fVom With 
Native MSS. 37-2. 

Q. 

Cabool, See Dakka,-< Information re- 
flpdetin|r the miarion to, fVom Lievt 
J. Wood, I. Navy, 383. 

Calicut and ^TeHioherry, quantity, va- 
lue, and duty of articlea imported 
Olid Exported at, for the year 1838- 
29,-11. 

Calorao, obtain the government of 
Scinde in the time of Nadir Shah, 
25. 

Gamaran, Island of, 184. 

Cambay, Gulf of, Lieut. R. Ether- 
■ey*e Survey of the, 276 his ob- 
servations on the Sore of, and en- 
trances of the Myhe and Sab ur mu tty 
rivers, 279. 

Campbell, Dr . Papers by, relating to 
the Maldives, 102 — 108. 

Candahar, Narrative of a journey from 
to Shikarpoor, by C. Masson, Esq., 
11 . 

Carless, Lieut. I. Navy, Survey by, of 
the mouths of the Indus, 275 ; — 
account by, of an extraordinory 
species of alligator near Kiirra- 

* chee, 363 ; — of bis journey and vi- 
sit to Beylah, 304 ; — Memoir by, of j 
the Gulf of Akabah (which see,) | 
£72 ; — Report by on the state of the : 
Kedy waree mouth and river, 376. 

Cashmere separated by a snowy ran ire 
from the Indus, 23. t 

CatechU'i mode of pireparation by Kat- 1 
tonries, 327. 

Ceded Districts, Statistical Tables of, 
the agriculture and population of, | 

11. I 

Cbagos Archipelago, Memoir of, with j 
el^tt and drawings, by Captain | 
Moresby of the Indian Navy, laid 
before the Society, deecrij^tve of 
their formation, vegetable and ani- 
mal productions, population, periodi- 
cal winds, currents, climate, 4kc. 
3D7. 


Chisuldi. See Nttffbudda river. 

Ciiitiaf Journal ofa v^ge along the 
East Coast of, to Corea and LocNthoo, 
by Lieut Stephens, 1, N. 376. 

Choul, Nagsr Shah, Chief of, domini- 
on in Mahim and Satsette obtain- 
ed By, 134. 

Christopher,. Mr. of the Indian Navy, 
Blemoir by, of the inhabitants of 
the Maldiva Islands, 64. 

Cogan, Captain of the 1; N ; Survey 
by, of the harbour of Bombay and 
southern const as far as Bkacote, 
276. 

Colabah Observatory, use of granted 
the Society, 5 ; — found inconveui- 
mntly distant and given up, 6. 

Coolces or Fishermen of Bombay, no- 
tice of, 129. 

Concan, Northern, seat of the Bone 
Kolies, the ancestors of the Chris- 
tian Kolies, 193 ; — to the Sea ports 
of Mahomedan power extended in, 
1318, 129. 

Cornelian mines in Guzerat, visits by 
Captain Fulljames, B, 

Crow, N. Esq. of the Bombay Civil 
service, laudatory remorks by Cap- 
tain A. Burnes on his account ot 
Scinde, 23. 

Cruize and report of Ca|>tain Iggles- 
den, 1. Navy to Torres Straits, in 
quest of the survivors of the mur< 
dcred crew of the Charles Eaton, 
336 ; — Grant Island is named, 348 
See Murray's Island. 

Cruttonden, Lieut. Memoir by, of an 
excursion from Morebat to Dyreez 
the principal Town of Dofar, 184 ; 
—Journal by an excursion to Sanaa 
the capital of Yemen, 289. 

Curia Muria. Sec Kuria Moria. 

GuHery Mountains, description of Uie 
table land of, 10. 

Cnteh, Captaid A. Burners Memoir on 
distant maritime intercourse and 
present trade with, 92 ; — - Rajah of 
descended from the Sama Dynasty 
of Sftlude. Rea ottitt of, a few re- 



marki oil by Captata A. Boviea, 
bS ; '<^«eoottiit of traffie callrie4*on 
betweeiii and the Bait Coait of 
Afri<$a, 93. • 

1 >. 

D* Abbadie, M. Note by tn aome itames 
of plaoea on the ahore of the' Red 
Sea, 9 ; — account by, of Aden, 12. 

Dahab promontory, notice of, 160. 

Dakka, Maason'a Narrative of a jour- 
ney from, to Cabool, If. 

Daman. See Tak. 

Danger ialand. See Ohagoa Archi- 
pelago. ** 

Darnley'a Island, 347. • 

D'Avaaac, M., Secretary Genera! of 
the Geographical Society of Paris 
from, proposing correspondence be- 
tween and exchange of publica- 
tions, 109. 

Davidson, Mr. conducts the explor- 
ing expedition into the interior of 
Africa, 273, 

Dcccan, first Mahomedan invasion of 
in 1292, 129. 

Deer, Vocabulary of the language spo- 
ken in the Highlands of, 404 ; — Note 
on by J. Bird, Esq,, 405. 

Drhmnlla, town on Tab river, 360. 

Delhi, Tartar conquerors of, subjugate 
Scindc, 25. 

Denka, Major Felix's notice of coun- 
try j — 98 customs of people, 99. 

Del’ Hoste, Captain, Journal by, of a 
Mission to Scindc with a Memoir, 
on that country, 22 his report on 
tl*e Nerbudcia and Bhcels, 174 ; — 
his Journal of a march from Ahmc- 
dabad to Sukkur, 9. 

Delta of the Indus, 31. 

Deo-Nuddee, branch of theNerbadda 
river, 175. 

Dera Ismaal Khan,DeraGhazi Khan- 
fiee Cabool. 

Deriabi one of the Kuria Murta Is- 
lands, 99. 

Desert from It it to Damaseas, Llent. 


Ormsby’s nsmtrre of a joetney 
across, 199. 

Dickinson, Lieut. T. M. Observations 
by, on the a ndent maritime inter- 
courae with Ijidia, 95. 

Divers, for the geafl oysfiersoA the 
Persian Gulf, dangers^ wkieli , 
they are cxpoaect, 44. 

Oofar, Cruttenden's dAcription of, 

' and of ifs government, productions , 
and trade, 184. 

Donations to the Society, 19, 274, 
288 ---306. 

Durani Plate, Masson's observations 
on the political condition of, and 
of its dependencies, 12. 

Dyreez, Journal of an excursion to 
from Morebat. 

E. 

Eagle Island, 307. 

Eastern fields. See Murray's Island. 
EJphinstoiic, fjon. Mounstuart, sug- 
gestions by in view to the increase 
of Geographical and Statistical in- 
formation, and showing the opinion 
of that enlightened individual of the 
benefits to be derived from the es- 
tablishment of the Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society , 1 12. « 

Endian, town on Tab River, 360. 
Erskine J. Esq. Bombay Civil Service, 

8 ; — see Kattus, — Notice of com- 
fnunicatioii from, 373. 

Esau Khyle Tribe of Afghans, no- 
|icc of, 363. 

EthersCy 1 Lieut* 1 Navy, donations by , 
of foasiU fVum the Island of Periin. 
274 ;-*his surveys by of the co^t of 
Katly war,and of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, and of the Malacca hanks, 276 , 
— Memoir by, of the Bore in the 
Gulf of Cambay, 276 ; — description 
by, of Perim Island, 279 ^ infor- 
mation by on the town of Burbatlra* 
Survey by of the Gedf of 
Manaar,— 379. . , 

Euphfatea.Memoir of, by Aaeiit Pi- 
geon Winchester 



Kynounali in the Gulf of Ahabah^ 

147 , 

F. 

Ferri in Abyainia. Tadjoura. 

Felix Major remark^ by on the ootei 
on the Empire of Tumhticloo com- 
municated by a Shaik at Cairo to 
pr. Prun^T 97. See Tuinbuctoo 
and fiahr-el- Abiad. 

Feylah, 361. 

Forbei, Aasist Surgeon F., Account 
by, of the wealern portion of Mar> 
war, 6 ;-.-Note by on the Geology of 
fialmeor, 377. • 

Foaail Bhella found at Jurk and Luck> 
put, 30 

Foater, Captain Bombay Engineers, 
Descriptive acconiit by of the Cape 
of Aden, 9 

Fox and Turnbull, Messrs. Deacrip^ 
tive and Geographical Account by, 
of the Nilgiri Hills, 10. 

Fulijaines, Captain visit of to the Cor- 
nelian mines in the Rnjpeepla Hills 
in Guzeral, 6 ; — Report by, of the 
inundation of the Taptee at Surat in 
1837, 7, 352 ; donation from 274 ; 
•—report by, ol the strata through 

^ which he bored for water at Gogo, 
293. 

G. 

Gamhat. Sec Raiiipoor. 

Gamrdn or Bunder Abbas, descrip- 
tion by Lieut. Whilelock of its pre- 
sent and former slate, 117 ; — its^k- 
increasing trade and population. 

Geographical Society, Royal, Report 
from the Council of, at the last Ge- 
neral Meeting of May 1836, 265; — 
letter from, — 379. 

Geographical Society of Paris let- 
ter from, inviting correspondence 
and interchange of piibli^tions, 
109. . 

Geographical Society of Bombay, ori- 
ginal formation, ol^ects, supporters, 
and office bearers of 1 ^—4 ; —liberal 


puj^onag&of, by Qoverniikeiit and by 
the Governor General, 6—18 ; — 
commodious apartment in tbeTown 
Halljand 100 Rs. per mensem con- 
ferred. — List of papers published 
by, 7 — List of Office-bearers for the 
year* 1842—43, and of Honorsry 
Members, IS),;— of its Members from 
ld<12 to 1843, 13, 4'Jl ; — Donations 
to 19, 288, 306 Meetings and Pro- 
ceedings of, 1, 7, 67, 274, 280, 301 , 
370, 390, Donations to, 19, 274 , 288, 
306, 374 ; —Desiderata by, 277 ; — 
Hints for collecting information ; 
— 364, Subscriptions to library of, 
— 314, 389. 

Gqa, treaty between the Viceroy of 
and the Mahrattas, 10. 

Goamut-el-Beddoo, an Arabian tribe. 
Sec Asyr. 

Gogo, report of the strata passed 
tlirongh in the Bore at and near the 
Bunder, by Lieut. G, Fiilljames, — 
376. 

Goolcfa, capital of countries under 
the Government of Idrcss Adelan, 
noticed by Major Felix, 99, 

Gorogaurn, Blicel village on tho 
Nerbudda river, 175. 

Gordon Dr. report by, of a Voyage 
down the Gtilira and Indus, 8. 

Goullies, notice of, 2.'i6. 

Government, liberal patronage of, 5, 
6 ; — papers presented to the Society 
by, 19, 87, 274, 293, 301, 313, 352 ; 
— pecuniary grants from, 5, 18 ; com- 
modious opartment in the Town 
HttU allotted by, 109. 

Graric or Quoite description ol, — 49. 

Granite, Major SMrliiig'a notice of 
protruding through the Trap Rock 
in the bed of the Nerbiidda at 
Mundleysir, 12. 

Grant Island for the first lime notic- 
ed and named in the ohwis of that 
group, 348. 

Oudungurgb, Abstract of reports of 
the resources, population, Aec, of 
by Captain Holland, 21. 



Clui&iiai British^ for difcovenca in. 
See Behomberg., ^ 

Gurreyeir rilUge, notice of, 174. 

Garsees, iiotiee of, 236. 

Guz Ally, Tillage on the TaB River, 
which eee, 

Guzerat, desultory notes by Mr. Vaii- 
pell, on various places in 9. 

Gum Copal from tHh SubabnTree, 
the staple of Dofar, 186. 

H. 

Haines, Cagt. 1. Navy, Notice by on a 
part of tlic interior of Arabia ac- 
companied by a Map, 96. 

Half-way Island. See Murray*! Island. 

Hansard, Lieut, his Survey of the Nor- 
budda, notice of, 177. • 

Hardy's island noticed, 350. 

Harris, Capt. W. C. of the Bombay 
Engineers, an account by, of the 
route between Soiimeanceand Can- 
dahar from a native, Q ; — • Journal 
by, of a visit to Sonmeanee, 9. 

Hart, Capt. See Hingla. 

Hattra* or Sid Nimrood, superb mins 
of, visited by J.Koss, Esq. and fixed 
by Lieut. Lynch, I. Navy, 306. 

lleddle, Dr. Secretary to the Society, 
donations from 19 — 307 j — the ve- 
ry great loss which the Society und 
the cauje of Science suslifined by 
his premature death, 7. 

Ilelumn. Sec Katlouries. 

Mingla, interesting account of a pil- 
grimage to, by Capt. S. V.W. Hunt 
of the Bombay Army, 9. 

Hobart Town, temperature of, 337. 

Holland, Capt. Bombay Army, Report 
by, on the resources of GudjunUur- 
gurh‘, 21. 

Hormuz Island, Description of, by 
Lieut. Whiteclock, 1. N. 113. 

llowahtat, a powerful Tribe on the 
Eastern aide o/^hc Gulfof Aka- 
bah, 166. 

Hulton, Assist. Surgeon, Bombay Es- 
tablishment, Account by, of the 
Kuria Muria Islands, 10 — 90. 

Hyderabad. See RiibscII. 


I. 

llluatratiolu of the Arabtan end Per- 
sian Philosophers. — See Bird. 

Indigo grown in*Dofar, 186. 
in Sei«de, 321. 

iggle8den,Copt. i Navy, NnrriittTe by, 
of his cruize to the Torres Vedras 
Straits, 7. — See Murray's Island. 

India, on the Ancient KlanUme eom- 
miiuication with, 02 — 95 ; ^ its 
expons to that part of Arabia north 
of A'llcn, 102 ; Major T« B. Jervis' 

Statististical and Gcograpicol Me- 
moir of the Western Coast of, 16;-^ 
Indian Navy, the many valuable 
oommunicattoos from the Officers 
of, 110. 

Indus or Sindhoo River, Ohservations x 
on by Capt. McMnrdo, 9 ; — Map 
of, 19; — its supposed sources, 23 ; — 
notes on the lower part of and of the 
cruft thereon, by Lieut. Wood, 87 ; 
— Vocabularies of seven languages 
spoken on the west of, by Lieut. 
Leach, 8 ; — 'Voyage down from Loo- 
diana by Dr. Gordon, 8 ; -—Notice 
on the countries west of, from Dera 
Ghazi Klian to Kalabag, by O. Mas- 
son, Esq. 11 — Medical Memoir by 
Dr. r. B. Lord on Ibe plain ef, 
993. Wood, and Scindo. 

.J. 

Jacob, Capt. G. L. donation from of 
Iron oro3 in Katlywar ; Report by 
^on the iron of Katywar, 375. 

Jadoo — See Kattouries. 

Jaysulmccr Joudpoor, Parkur, Thiirn 
and jflueyur beyond the N. W. fron- 
tier, C.*ipl. A. Burncs' Account of, 94. 

Jenkins, Lieut Sec Sulphur mines. 

Jervis, Major T. B. of the Bombay 
Engineers and F. R. S. donations 
and communications from, 9; 19, JJ, 
19 ; — Statistical and Geographical 
Memoir by, of Western India, Bee- 
tion, Revenue andLund Tenaras, tO. 

Jibiil Tybut issitm, amoiHitaia 
Gulfof Akabah, 145. 



Joaflma Arab tribe on the Gulf of 
Persia, 32. 

Jowair Kajah| Kolie C^ief of the 

. Northern Concan, account of and of 
his possessions, by Capt. Mackintosh 

. of the Madras Army, 240. 

Jowjee Baumlay of Joonere, a distin- 
guished Kolie Chief in, 17G0, ac- 
ooant of,^24S. 

Jttckosr, back-water from to the mouth 
of the Indus, description of, by Capt. 
A Burnes, 93. 

Juxerat ul Faroiin of, 164. 

. K. 

Kalabag to Dera Ghazi Khan, notice 
of the countries between, by C. Mas- 
son, Esq. 11 ; — notice of, 38G. 

Karak, Note on the island, of by J. W. 
Winchester, Esq. 8 ; — Account of 
by M. Lcyard, 72. 

Kartanaad, Kavoy, Chcracul, Kotium, 
Wynaad, Kurumbanaud, Calicut, 
Qliernaud, Ernaud, Bctladanand, 
Wullavanaud^ Neddunganaud and 
the Paulghaut Talooks, Accounts 
of. — Vide Malabar. 

Kashgari Dialect, Vocabulary of, 402*, 
Remarks on by J. Bird E,sq., 403 : 
— List of words cognate wiih Per- 
sian, Sanscrit and Hindi, 419. 

Kattourics or Kaltkurics in the Con- 
can and Attavcesy, Major A . Mack- 
intosh’s account of, 7, 327. 

Kattus, account of, compiled by J. 
Erskine, Esq. 

Kattyawar, Lient. Whitclock's 
time Survey of the western coast 
of, 276; — • Report on the iron of by 
Capt. G. L. Jacob, 2d Regt. N. I., 

375. 

Kedy waree mouth and river, report on 
4he state of, by Lieut. T. G. Carless, 

376. 

Kempthornc Lt. 1. N. — Sec Talirie. 

Khairpoor inSciude, on the trade of, 
by Moonshee Mohiin Lall, 312. 

Kjjiartoom, Major Felix’s interview i 
with Ibraham iCashef, a chief of, and j 


tips latter.*i informtiion regarding 
the Shalook's and Denka country 
borifering for* 3^ miles on the 
Bahr el Abiad (which see), 98. 

Ebybex Pass, Narrative of a passage 
through, by C. Masson, Esq. 11. 

Khyrpoor, Notice of, 324. 

Kishih Island, Lieut. Whiteloek’s Ac- 
count of, 1!9. 

Kodk. — See Ranipoor. 

Kohat to Tak and Peshawur, Narra- 
tive of a journey from, by C. Mas- 
son, Esq. 11 ; — Notige of the place 
and vicinity, 367. 

Kolies, Account of the Mhadeo with- 
in the Bombay Presidency, by Capt. 
A. Mackintosh of the Madras A i my, 
*189 ; — their origin, designations of 
the different classes or castes, loca- 
tions, the occupations and usages of 
those in the Attavcesy, Caiideish, 
Bombay and its vicinity, 192; — of 
those in Guzerat andMyhcc Kaunla, 
195 ; — of those in the valleys east- 
ward of the Syhadry mountains be- 
tween Moosa and Trinibuk, 198 ; — 
great height of some of the moun- 
tains in these parts, and original ob- 
ject of the numerous hill furls and 
other strong-holds ; — the wild dog 
among the animals met with, 200 ; 
— 'subdivisions of this tribe inlo 
Kools, 203 ; — tlieir estimated num- 
ber ; — revenue system, and the 
grains cultivated by them, — their 
nnnibcr of houses throughout the 
Diikhun and Konkun, 208 ; — their 
characters and habits, 216 — their 
tribunals, 229 ; — and their history, 
235. 

Kondooz. — Sec Budukhshata. 

Konknn, North and South, authentic 
account of tlieLand Revenue ,Sayer, 
Land and Sea Customs, derived 
therefrom unitfr the BritishGovt.JO. 

Konknn, Northern, census of, iO, 

Koot, Notice of, 361 . 

Kullsabaie Mill, highest land in the 
Oukhnn, 198 ' 



KorAehee irteat. Carlesi, account | 
of hii vifiil to tli&bot springs in the 
vicinity of, 8! 

Kuria Maria, ancient 2enobia l^elande, 
account of, by J. G. Hdlton, fsq., 
90. 

Kucbelie, grant of, dated A. U, 1191. 
L. • 

Ladak, a eupposed principal feeder of 
tbo Indus, 23. 

Ladkhana, Notice of, 323. 

Laft.'- See Kishni. 

Laghman province, Notice of 400. 

Laghiiiani dialect, Vocabulary of, 
400 ; — Remarks on by J. Bird, Esq., 
403 j — List of words in the dia^ct 
cognate with Persian, Sanscrit, and 
Hindi. 417. 

Labo^j, Lieut. Wellsted's, descrip* 
tion of, 100. 

Lahore, iho Sikhs, their Jiingdom and 
its dependencies. Memorandum on, 
by C. Masson, Esq. 12; — From 
via Moultan Hyderabad end Tatta, 
to ICurachee, Narrative by the same 
of his journey, 1 1. 

Laenbton, Colonel. Notices by, of Ma- 
labar. 10. 

Lareck, account of the Island of, 124. 

I^each, Lieut. Vocabularies by, of se- 
ven languages spoken west of the 
Indus, with remarks on the origin 
of the Affghans,8 ; — Commercial 
information from, regarding Bhawul 
Khan’s country, 293; — Report, 
by, of his visit to the three cloth 
manufacturing towns of Ranipoor, 
Gambat and Koda, 312. 

Lempr^re, D. A. Commissary Gene- 
ral, Meteorological Register kept 
by, at Port Authur, Van Diemen’s 
Land 10. 

Leukd Com6 ancient supposed name 
of fiynonnah, — which see. 

Leyard, Mr. account by, of Karak Is- 
land, 12. 

Loonar, Professor Orlebar’s Note on 
the lake of, 9, 


Lord, Dr. Medtoal Memoir by, on the 
plain of the Indus, 

Lundye, stream of the Indus from 
Cabool so called, 23. 

Lush, Dr. donation from, 288. 

Lynch, Lieut Indian Nary, 112^ 30K 

M. 

Macintosh, Capt, A. of* the Madras 
Army, Account by of the Mhadeo 
Kolies also of the Kattoures, both 
which see page, 189, andS^;— 
Extract of communication fVom, 
374. 

McMurdo, Captain lames, Observa- 
tions by on the river Sindhoo or 

j Indus, 9. 

I Maculla, Description of, by Lt. Well- 
•ted, 101. 

I Magrath, Lieut. R. N. ofH. M.3d 

I Rcgt. of Foot, observations by on 
Scindc and the River Indus, 9. 

Mahim, once the capital of the Xetry 
Kings, 13J. 

Mahrattas, and the Portuguese, and 
the Paishwa, and the Seedee, Trea- 
ties between, 10. 

Malabar, description and geographi- 
cal account of, by Captains Ward 
and Connor, 10 ; — Colonel Lamp- 
ton’s notices of, 10. 

Manaar, Survey of Gulf of, 370. 

Mandavie, on Cutch, Lieut. PostAn's 
account 6f the trade of, 282 ; clL; 
mate of, 312. 

Maldiva Islands, Memoir of by Lieut. 
9 . A.Y oung, I.N. and Mr. W. Chris- 
topher, descriptive of their iahabi- 
tants, climate, laws, customs, religi- 
on, manufactures, productions and 
trade, 54 ; — Notes on the custolna 
of the Maldivians by* Mr. ChrUto- 
plier supplementary to the joint 
memoir, 313*; -r Captain MoresbyTs 
summary of information ofi,&Qin 
the papers of Lieut. RobiAion, nKd 
Dr. Camphell, 102. 

Malcolm, Admiral Sir OhasleSf Pre- 

. si dent, donation from 19, 306^ 307 
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— addrefito on leaving India 390 ; 
»liet of flobecriberi to the teitU 
monialto 392. 

Mal^, Capital of the Maidiva Islands 
described, 56 ; — a mart for slaves, 

* 82;-^ its insalubrity, 86 ->the Ma- 
labara forced to relinquish it] from 
sickness. 

Marwar, Dr. Forbes, Account of the 
western portion of, caller' Mullart,8. 

Marwat and fiannu. Memorandum of 
the countries of, by C. Masson, 
£sq., 12. 

Masson, C. Bsq., Numerous and 
interesting narratives by, of his 
tours and the countries on both 
sides of the Indus which see under 
their several heads — (since em- 
bodied in his published works.) 

Massowa, Captain Noil's account of 
the traffic in Slaves, at 8. 

Mathias, Lieut. Survey of “the Ncr- 
bndda’’ by, 177. 

Mauritius, Islands in the Chagos 
Archipelago, under the Government 
of, 307. 

Mecapracta. Sec Hattra Meerpoor, 
333. 

Menaseer, Arab tribe on the Gulf of 
Persia. 

Mesopotamia, Lieut. Ormsby's Memoir 
on the rivers of, ] 09. 

Mahdeo Kolics. See Mackintosh's 
account of under the headKolies, 
169. 

Mica, fragments sometimes a ^ot 
square found in the centre of Kishm 
122 . 

Minaw Fort and Town, described by 
Lieat. Whitelock, 115. 

Moghal Aimaks, notice of, vocabulary 
of» 408; — note on by J. Bird, Esq., 
4i0. 

Mineral Springs in Hala mountains, 
Scinde, 30. 

Mittan Kote,384, 

Moilah Castle in the Gulf of Akabah, 
described, 149; — hills described, 
145. 


Moombadavee old temple, original 
tuat,ion of, 130 r 

Moombarik 1. Bmpei^or, 129. 

Moonsbee Mohun Lai, Aeport by on 
theVrade of Kyrpoori 312. 

Morebat to Dyreez,Mr. Christopher's 
Journal of an excursion from, 184(. 

Morehead,Dr. donation from, 275, 

Moresby, Captain 1. Navy, presenta- 
tion and notice of his surveys of 
the Maldivas and intended one of 
the great and little Rapes, 277 ; — 
Memoir by of the Chagos Archipc 
lago, 275. 

Muckud referred to, 3S6 

Mugrah, a place of note in the Gull 

I ,of Akabah, 161. 

Mundlcysir, See Nerbndda River 

Murphy, R. X. Esq., Remarks by, on 
some of the oldest races settled in 
Bombay, 128. 

Muncha; lake and the Arrul ami 
Narah rivers, Lieut. Postana Re- 
port of, 9. 

Muscat, Imaum of, 114. 

Murray's Island, memorandum lelt 
there by Captain Lewis, reporting 
his discovery of the murderers of 
the crew, (with two exceptions) of 
the Charles Eaton with accounts oi 
Darnley's Island, of Double Island, 
of the Yorks, Wednesday, Half- 
way, Boydany, A reed and Boob}' 
Islands, &.c. 340. 

N. 

Naiks,' ancient dominion of in Sal- 
setic 132. 

Nasarah a tribe of Arabs. See Asyr. 

Nash, Lieut. Engineers, notice of let- 
ler from, giving a ; description of 
Aiirungzebe's standing camp, 374. 

Nejed, description of, 52; — purity of 
the Arabic there spoken, destitute 
of manufactures, horses a chief ar- 
ticle of trade,' mode of training 
them for war, its camels inferior to 
those of Oman, the chief reoeptaele 
of pilgrims from Persia. 
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Nerbndda river, Lieut. Del’Hof^e'e P* 

Report on the navigation of# 174 ; Panehkutseas, Wadavttl«i or Car- 

also Mr. \^ebb*s and Lienten- penters of Bombay, Notice of by R, 

ants Hansard and Mathias' remarks X. Murphy, £sq«, 129. 

and those of Major General Sir Papers, List puMished by the Society 

John Malcolm, thereon, 177. since, 1836-37, 376. 

Ninganhar, settled by people- who Pashai, language, vocabulary of, 396 ; 
speak the Tirhai langyage, 405 ; — — remarks by J. Bijd, Esq., os the 

Note on province and language, by language, province, dhd people, 

J. Bird Esq., 407. > — ^'•t of words cognate with 

Niger River, supposed by Major Felix Persian and Sanscrit, 415. 

To connect with the White Ri- P^^thany or Patbany Pnrvoes, 129, 
ver'’97. Pearl fishery in the Persian Gulf, 

Nizam's Territory, extracts from Sir Lieut. Whitelock s full and inter- 
Henry Raasell'. Report of, 10. e.ling account of, 42. 

Niljiri Hill., Fox and Tnrnboll'. de- Per'*"* Islajid, Lieut. Etherapy a note 
acriptive and geogropliical accouat, “"i d,27!). 

Qf ]|^ Peros Banhosy cluster of 27 islands 

Northern Concan, census of the po- Clmgos Archipelago, 307. 

pulotion of, 10. (See Jervis.) I’ersian Gulf, Lieut. Whitclock’a 
NowiVi, notice of, 1 01. feketcU of the islands and coast, at 

•Mukl Bugosh. See Tab river. theealrance of, 113 ,— pheDomenoa 

rsbembling the Mer de Glace, — 

• ^1* great decline of the former spleii- 

Omaii, Iravclldll through by Lieut. dour and opulence of Hormuz, river 

Wellsled, 111 Notes on, during and fort of Minaw former and 

a journey in and along llie east present condition of Gatnrun op 

coaslnfArnbiaiyliy Lieut. T. White- Bunder Abbus, and of Kiahm, 

lock, 1. N. ill 1835, descriptive of (which last see) 113. 
the general features, &c., of that Persian and Arabian Geographers, 
pari of Arabia; 295. Hr. Bird's illustrations of, 8. 

Oinrans a considerable tribe of Be- Peshawur, Masson's Narrative cf a 
doins on Uie eastern side of the Gulf journey to from Tak in Daman, 11, 
of Akabali, 1GG. ' Pe^ Arthur, in Van Diemen’s Land. 

Opis, See. Ilaltra. } Lenipriere's Meteorological Kegis- 

Ortebar, Professor, note by on the j ter of, 10, 

Loonar Lake, 9. | Portuguese and Maliraftns, Treaty 

Ormsby, Lieut, II. A., of the 1. Navy, | between, 10 ; — ocenpatjon by of 
Narrative by of ajourney across the | Bombay, Salseltc and Mahim, aa 
Syriansdesert, from Hit to Dumas- j mentioned in native MSS. 134, 
cua, 9, — 109 ; — Memoir by, of I he j Poslans. Lieut, donation from, 276; 
rivers of Mesopotamia, 109. ■— Acoounls by of the Traffic between 

Ousely, Major, donations by, and East Africa and Cutch, 282 ; — ofthn 
among the specimens, one of ma- Munchar Lake, 9j — Slntistieal ae^ 
rinc shells imbedded in Imp rock, count by of the Town of Bhooj with 
307. ^ sketch of the inland trade of the 

Oxiis, Bource of, 338, province of Catch, 310 of 

the town of Anjar, 298 j — Report 
bv on the Munchar Lake, and the 
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Arrul and Narah rivers, 9; — notice 
of letter from, 373. 

fowanghur, Dr. Arnott's note on the 
hill of, 9. 

Powell, li'ieut. Survey byof. Gulf of 
Manaar, 379. ' 

Pruner, Dr. Sec Tuinbuctoo. 

Frutap Shah. See Bimb liaja. 

Prutapporeor ancient capital in Me- 
role, Salsette, 132. ^ 

Pulla, a remarkable fish in the Indus. 

Pulsheas, Joshees or Hindh doctors 
of Bombay, notice of, 129. 

Puwar, one of the four Kools or divi- 
sions of the Kattouries, 327. 

R. 

Roffles Bay, notice of, 351. 

Rajpeepla Hills, Cornelian mines in, 
visited by Captain Fulljamcs, 8. 

Rajpootana, Southern, Index to the 
Map of, by Captain A. Burnea, 94. 

Ramdeo Jsdow, a Hindoo prince, de- 
feated by Allah ud-deen, 129. 

Aanipoor, report of visit to, and to the 
towns of Gambat and Koda, by 
Lieut. R. Leech, £iiginocrB,312. 

Ras Masandram, description of, by 
Lieut. Whitelock, 125. ^ 

RaB,ul Nnsseranei Ras Purtuk, ^apes 
in the Gulf of Akabah, 154. 

Red Sea, M. O'Abbadic's note on 
aome names of places on the shore 
of, 9. 

Ross, Captain, 1 Navy, and F. R. 'S. 
donations of books and papers froi^ 
19, 30, 306. ^ " 

Russell, Sir Henry, report by, on the 
Nizam's Territories, 10. 

S. 

Salomon Islands, notice of, 107. 

Salpaun village, notice of, 175. 

Sansadurra, the falls of, visited by Ma- 
jor Stirling, 12. 

Sata, a branch of the Indus forming 
the Delta, 31. 

Schomber, Mr. Instructions to, for 
prosecuting discoveries in the in- 
^tior of British Guiana, 268. 


Sciiide, mtefesiiog aocofiiit of^ 
^Captain A. Bnrnes of its fzee and 
fertility, 22, -^history, 25: — ^ inha- 
bitants and government, 27 lan- 
guage, 28; ^vegetable and anii 
mal productions, 29 ; — the Indus, 
whinh flows through it, its geolo- 
gical features and Delta, 30 Jour- 
nal of a Mission to by LieuL Del' 
Hoste, noticed, 22. 

Scinde, and the river Indus as far as 
Bukkur, observations on, by Lieut. 
Magratli, 9. 

Sindhoo, or River Indus, observations 
cn, by Captain McMurdo, 9. 

Seychelles, the Amirantes and other 
itilands between the Equator and 
12° south, notices of, by Major Btir- 
ing, 279. 

Seid Mohamed Agyl, piraticaLchief- 
tain, notice of, 184. 

Senaa, the capital of Vemen, Lieut. 
Cruttenden's Journal of an excur- 
sion to^ 289 ; — bis description of the 
niimcfoiis inscriptiops, population, 
coflee plantations, geological for- 
mation, climate and rliflerent tribes 
of that part of Yemen. 

Senaar, on the blue river visited by 
Major Felix, 97. 

Shah Bunder, dcscriptiou of, by Lieut 
Whitelock, 115. 

Shclawa an Arabian tribe. See Asyr. 

Shelooks, a Tribe on the banks of the 
Bahr el Abiad, account of, by Major 
Felix, 97 ; — their gigantic size, 
the difliculties from the nature of 
the country and inhabitants to di- 
rect access with the Denka country 
beyond. 

Shewan, Journal of a trip to, and 
Lake Munchar, by Mr, A. W. 
Whiteburn, Midshipman 1. N., 377 

Sbikarpoor, and Upper Scinde, report 
of the commerce of, by Capt. A. 
Burnes, 312, 315. 

Shuhr Roghun, notice of, 305. 

Shy book, one oi the supposed chief 
feeders of Indus, 23^ 
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Sitposii, Memorandiiiit^n, by C. Jklaf- 

BOO, Eaq. 11. . ^ 

Sikhf, their king^dom and dependen- 
cies, Masson’s Memorandum on, 12. 

Sinai Mount, Lieut. Carless's account 
of, 141. 

SindJiy. See Kattouries. 

Six Islands, notice of, 307. 

Slaves, Report of the* traffic in. at 
Massowah by Capt Nott, 1. N. 8; — 
Male another mart for, 82. 

Sooloo Pirates, interesting account of, 
by Capt. J. J. Blake, R. N. 

Sonmeance and Candahar, account by 
Capt. VV. C. Harris of the Bombay 
Engineers, from notivc authority of 
the route between, 8; — Journal of 
his visit to, $). 

Soinaulis, description of the race of, 
met with at Burburrra, 287. 

Stephens, Lieut. 1. N. Journal by , of 
a voyage along the east coast of 
China, to Corea and Loochoo, 375. 

, Sterling, Major, see Jiis communica- 
tions .under the heads, Seychelles 
and Sansadurra. 

Sukkur. See Alimcdabad and Del' 
Hosle. 

Sulphur Mines of Cummeer, in the 
Persian Gulf, full account of, by 
Liout. Jenkins, I. N. 284. 

Surat. Lieut. Fulljanies, Report on the 
inundation at, in 1837; 'k>2. 

Surveys in India, Memoir by .Major T. 
B. Jervis, on the origin progress and 
present state of, J 1 ; — his address at 
Mcw-Castic, upon the same subject 
with a sketch of the principles and 
requirements of Geography, 11; — 
Maritime by Capt. Moresby, notice 
of, 3?^; — 'carried on within this 
Presidency, 389. 

Sykes, Lt. Colonel W. H. Paper by on 
the use of Barometers to determine 
heights. 

Syrian Desert, Lieut, Ormsby’s Narra- 
tive of a journey across, 9. 


T. 

Tab River, Lieut WfaUeloek's romarkt 

on. 359. 

Tadjours, Narrati^ of a journey from 
to Ferri, in Abyssinia in 1839, 9 ; — 
Beck’s account of, 12. 

Tahrie, on the rlins of, by Lteiit. 
Kempthorne, I. Navy, 294. 

Tak, Narrative of a joueney from, to 
Peshawisr, by C. Masson, Esq. 11- 

Tanoun, Chief of the Beni-Tss Tribe 
on the Arabian Coast of tbe Persian 
Gulf, 33. 

Taylor, T. G. Esq. AstronomeT at 
Madras. ofTers with the aid of the So* 
ciety’s dipping needle, and through 
his scientific correspondents to trace 
out its lines of dip and intensity, for 
India, 280. 

Thagah, notice of, 186. 

Thermometers. See Sykes. 

Three Brothers. Sec Chsgos Archi- 
pelago. 

Tira, Originol country of tbe people 
using the Tirhai language, 405. 

Tirhai language, Vocabulary of, 406- 

Tomb, Great and Little, ninall Islands 
in the Persian Gulf, 124. 

Treaty between the Scedee and 
Mahrattas, 10. 

Tribes on the Peninsula of Mount Si- 
nai and borders of tbe Gulf of Aka- 
Lub, Lieut. Carless's account of, 
140 ; — on the Arabian Coast of the 
Persian Gulf, notice of, by Lieut, 
Whitelock, 1. Navy, 32; — on the 
Rrabiaii Coast north of Aden, LieuL 
Wellsted’s account of, 90 ; — inha- 
biting the Islands and Coast at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, Lieut 
Whitelock’s account of, 1 13 ; of 
the Mhadeo Kolies, Capt Mackia- 
tosh's account of, 189; — of the 
Kattouries, 327 ; — in the Asyr 
territory and countries adjoining, 
96 ; — met with at Burbum, 267. 

Tulluckwarra on the NurbuddaRivier, 

174. 

Tumbuctoo> Dr. Pruner’B noteaon the 
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empire of, as communicated by a 
IVative Shaik at Cairo, stating;, that 
similar works of Sculpture and 
Architecture otq to be met with on 
the River between Tumbuctoo and 
Senaar ; better conililion of the in- 
habitants than &f those in Egypt ; 
productions and trade of ; enor- 
mous exUnt of this capital ; may 
be reached Major Felix • thinks, by 
following upwards the stream of 
the Bahrel Abiad, 97 ; — Major Fe- 
lix's remarks on the above notes on 
Tumbuctoo, 07. ' 

Tykief, an Arabian Tribe, See Asyr. 

V. 

Van Diemen's Land, Meteorological 
Register kepi at Port Arthur, by D. 
A. Commissary General Lempriere, 
10 . 

Vaupell, John, Esq. Desultory notes, 
and observations by, on various 
places in Guzerat, 9. 

W. 

Wady el Araba, notice of, 156 . 

Ward and Connor, Capts. descriptive 
and geographical accounts by, of 
the province of Malabar, 10. 

Warden, F. Esq. Report by on the 
Landed Tenures of Bombay, 9. 

Wednesday, Island, notice of, 348. 

Wellsted, Memoirs by, on the South- 
ern Coast of Arabia, ditc. See Arabia; 
laudable zeal of this officer in the 
cause of discovery and his 
terprizing journey in various direc- 
tions through Oman, 111. 


Whitelock, aee pages '32,46, 113 ;--for 
i/i is (Officer’s interesting jjapers on 
the Arabs, Arabia 'and the islands 
and coast at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, Surveys by of the 
Western coastofKatty war, Remarks 

I by on the Tab river from its mouth 
in a town called Koote 7 ; — Notes 
taken by during a journey in Oman, 
and along the east coast of Arabia, 
376. 

Winchester, Assist. Surgeon J.W. Me- 
moir by, on the river Euphrates 8; 
— note by, on the Island ofKar- 
rack^ 8. 

Wood, Lieut. I. Navy notes by, on the 
river Indus between Talta and Hy- 
drabad, 87 ; — on the river Indus 
and on the construction of river 
boats of lower Scinde, 87 ; also 
oil the daily variations of the river 
level, prevailing winds, and mean 
temperature for, 28 days, 88. 

X. 

Xetry Kings. Sec Bombay, Remarks 
on the history of some of the oldest 
races now settled in, by R. X. Mur- 
phy, Esq. 128. 

Y. 
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PAIMUIS, KIT. 

I. — Report of a Voyage fhmn the Gahva anti Indus, from 
Harekv Put tun to the Sea, By Doctor (lordon. 

[Hr# (ii>nlnn‘'' ».vnv lorvifir(le<l t" the Stwirty uitli tlio sijb|oiiiorl lf»t- 

r#'r from tlits Si*('n-i:iry l<» Go\t mint us. i 

To THE Secretaby to the Geoc.r^umiii al Society. 

Bombay Castlo. lltliMay, 1B3B. 

— I am directed by the Ifou'hle the Governor in Coun- 

cil to request (h it you will be pleased to present to the Geographi- 
cal Society of Buinhay, in liio name of this Goverrirncnt, in order 
that tlic same may be dillused as widoly ns pos^iMr, the accompany- 
ing iiifcicsting and valuable repoil upon the River Indus^ dated the 
'JOih ulrimo^ drawn U]» by A.ss!i.slniit Surgeon Gordon, of llic Bengal 
establish merit. 

1 have thc’Iionor to bo. 

Sir, 

Your nRjst obedient servant, 

(Signed ) J. 1*. Wii.LonniiiY, 
Socrctary to Government 

l^epcrt. 

To .U P. \Vt LL outtiinv, P^.siiniro, Secretary to Government, 

Bornliay, 20th April, 1833. 

Si^ — I have the honor to report to you, for the information of the 
Right Iloii’hle the (lovcrnor in Council, that I was appointed on the 
18th of December last, to take charge of the investment of goods, 
which Maharaja Runjeet Sing was preparing to send from the 



Punjab to Bombay, by the Indus and its Ifibutarics.' ] proceeded im- 
mediately to L> 3 odiana distant scverily miles from Anibala, to tho Poli- 
tical Agency of which 1 had been two ytfars attached as Assistant 
Surgeon. 1 left I-f>odiana on the evening of t!ie ‘iGtIi by dawk, and 
arrived on the following morning at H-^Jut'ko Puttiin, situated three 
miles below thp confluence of the Sutlcdgc and I?ea3, and about Ibr- 
ty-five miles distant from Loodiana. 

I found hero five boats, varying in bur<lcn from four hundred to 
seven hundred inaiinds. They were tiat bottomed, strongly built 
vessels. Tho largest was nearly ciglity feet long and eighlecii 
broad, Avith a high, broad stern of square form. The bow whs 
raised about tlnee feet above the water, and was nearly square. 
Both it and the stem were phinked over for several 1‘cet. The 
helm was very broad below, nnirow'iiig nearly to a point at tho 
top, and was worked by two poles hetwet'O wliich the steers- 
man sat on an elevated |)latforni. 1 1 seemed exceedingly cluipsy, 
but was worked with ajiparciit case. The other boats were built on 
a similar plan, aiid their draught of water varicil from three feet two 
inches, to three feet six. The crews consisted of eight men for the 
smaller boats, and ten or twelve for the larger. Each hoat^ vas 
furnished with one mast, a large square sail, an<l two very heavy oars 
at the bow. In the downward voyage, the masts arc struck and tho 
vessels propelled by the oars, each of which is manned hy tlirec oi 
five persons who work in the erect posture, moving a step or two for- 
wards and backwards at each stroke. 'JMicse bouts belonged to 
Bahawulporc, from which place Capt. Wade, Polilicui Agcuit of 
Loodiana, had scut for lliem, the rivers Sutlcdgc and (iahia above 
J3ahawul[)ore, not furnishing vessels of sufficient burden to covci 
the expenses of the duties as now levied. 

Three of the boats contained,^ merchandize belonging to Maharaja 
Runjcct Sing, intended ibr tlic Bombay market, the otlier two wero 
filled with soft sugar (the property ofsome merchants of Umritsecr) 
for disposal iii Buhawulporc, Shikarporc, and other towns on the 
Gahra and Indus. The cargoes of his Highness’ boats being in- 
complete, I was detained for several days wailing for additional goods, 
which having all anived on the 3J of Januaiy, I commenced my 
voyage on the following morning. I reached Ferozpore, a distance 
of twenty miles, on the Gth about noon. Between llarckc and Feroz- 
poro, 1 met with the only serious detention from the shallowness of 
the river, which oc.currcd throughout the whole voyage. At Hareke 
the river has a breadth of nearly four hundred yards, and a depth of 
nine and a half feet, the current running at the rate of two and a half 



miles an hour. About cig4it ^ilc^'Airtlicr down, near tlic Puttun, or 
I'crry of llamud Rc, the river scjKAraled into two channels during last 
rains, the deep channel ha>nng crossed over from life right to the left 
hank. A large sand hank, two miles long, intervenes between the 
Iwo sides of the river; thGrQ.Q.Te hkewisc niitnerou^small sand banks 
and shoals, and a distance of at least a mile separates the sides oftho 
river. The deep channel after following the left bank for tf mile cross- 
ed over towards the large sand bank in tlio^niiddle of the river. At 
this place there is a great expanse ol water, and the true channel be- 
ing 'ill-defined, all the boats grounded. Two t)f tijom were got off in two 
hours, but the others being found inunovcahlc, w ere lel't aground all 
night : early next morning two of them weru got oil*, and the third 
was set alloat after disembarking one third of its cargo. I made 
a niinule examination of the btd of the river, and found a channel 
havii.g four feet of water, within one hundred yards of the place where 
the .boats grounded, and, as none of tlie bouts drew so much, previous 
oxurninalion would have prevented the detention lliat occurred. Au 
terwards whciever the river becanii' greatly e.xparulcd, the hoalmcii 
hruiight tlie boats loin tlie middle of the stream, by driving in its bed 
a fdlaclied to tlio how by :i ^r^oJlg rope. J'wo or tinee men 
were then .sent to sc'arch i'oi the deep enanneJ, which in every case 
was I'ouiid witlnnit ddliculty. Ily adopiing this precauiijii, accidciit.s 
similar to the aiiovo were etfcclually cdjvinted, and (luting the navi- 
gation of liie Ciahra, it vrus not iu‘ecssar) t(/ iiave lecourso to it 
on an average above once or twice a duv ; some days pci-jsing without 
a single s!op|)Ugc occurring. 

i’rom llamud lie to Tah'cwala and Nugiiiir, a 0»‘^tance of six or 
seven mdcs, the course of the iivei was exct'edingly winding. Ahoiit 
two miles below Talcewala its bed hecaino sudihody greatly widen- 
ed with many sand hanks, and sli(*alj interv(*ning hi I ween llie iianks, 
the deep c.haiiiiel cros.^dng from i i;.' id to hd't, and iioin Iidl to uglit, in 
u very rciuaikalde niar.ncr Ihi u mile to Auggnr, where tlie river a- 
gaiiwconlraclod lo about Iwm hundred niid lifiy yaids, willi a deep 
ehaiinel ol' from I'ourtcen In twenty lect. 'I'liis state continued only for 
(juarlcr of a mile, w lien u gieal eA/)aii.‘‘ioii pre.senled itsellj the banks 
of tho river brins^ svpuiatvil I)y a ibstnneo of more tlinii two miles, 
with large and .smnlJ sand lianks and shoals intcM vening. 71ic true 
channel, wJiich Joilovved the right hank, wa.s very narrow and had 
only four feet. Tho current wa.s runiiing at .scarcely two miles an 
hour. The boats grounded several tniics, hut were easily got off in 
a few minutes. The lielni’sinmi displayed great skill in guiding the 
boats through this intricate navigation, tiacing by the eye the sign.s 
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that characterize the deep water, Witfi a precision quite inexplicable 
to an inexperienced person. Th^ oars were used merely to keep 
the bow of the boat with the stream. During last rains, the river in 
changing its bed about four miles above Ferozporc, tore off a large 
portion of the rigTit bank ; the separate part now forming an is- 
land three mihs long by one thousand one hundred yards broad. 
The deep channel formerly passed along the left bank; it now follows 
the right, and the width of the stream is between two thousand and 
three hundred yards, the navigation being uninterrupted by shoals or 
sand banks. I was detained at Ferozpore from the 6th till the 9th, 
in consequence of a new arrangement having been adojued with re- 
gard to the soft sugar. This article not being intended for Bombay, 
Maharaja Bunject Sing had issued orders for its disembarkation, its 
place to be supplied by merchandize filled for that market Tho 
new cargoes not having ariived on tiie 91h, and tiio season being far 
advanced, 1 was apprehensive tliat, if 1 waited longer, 1 might en- 
danger the success of the expedition. I accordingly started on the 
morning of that day, having been informed by Captain Wade that 

he would despatch the two remaining boats wiili the utmost c.xpedi^. 

tion. 1 arrived on tho evening of the 9th at Mundote on the j'eft 
bank, the scat of a small Patan principality, feudatory to Ronjeet 
Sing. The distance is twenty-two miles. On the 10th 1 reached 
Rhybcrec on the right bank, a distance of twenty miles. Both yester- 
day and to-day higli winds prevailed from the south west and west, 
varying in tho evening round to the noiih, I'liesc were a source of 
considerable retardation, sometimes driving tlio boats on slioals and 
sand banks. The boats were, however, easily got off by the unaid- 
ed efforts of their respective crows, a delay of only a few minutes 
occurring at each stoppage. The course of the river was compara- 
tively straight, and though shoab aisd sand banks presented them- 
selves, these were of much rarer occurrence than higher up the ri- 
ver. In three places the stream divided into two channels which 
united after a few miles separation. The current was generally two 
and a half miles an hour, and the soundings varied from six to 
twenty feet. The banks which were higher than between Hareke 
and Ferozpore, were thickly covered with Tamarisk shrubs and long 
grass, called kabcc by tho natives. 1 observed for the first time 
Persian wheels employed to draw water from the river for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, lllh. 1 arrived in the forenoon at JodeRe Put- 
tun, on the right bank, a distance of ten or twelve miles. I brought 
to at this place to wait for the arrival of Dewan Devec Sehal, the 
person who had been deputed by Runjcct Sing to accompany the 



fleet to Bomba/. He wdb encamped at Atlaree, six miles from the 
bank ofthejriver; his arrangcmcr.;ts having been completed, he em- 
barked on the evening ofihe 12th, and the voyagS was resumed on 
the following morning. Reached Salim Re Piitturfat sunset of the 13th, 
a distance of at least forty «i:4es. This day there Vas no wind, and 
the men worked at«(heir oars almost uninterruptedly^ till we halted. 
jVono of the boats grounded; a few sand banks and shoals were met 
with, but the navigation was little impedeef thereby, a very slight 
degree of caution being requisite to avoid tliem. For many miles 
together the channel of the river was confined within its natural limits, 
presenting a fine body of water from four hundred to six hundred yards 
in ’width,” a gentle current, and a depth which often reached 26 and 30 
feet. 'I'he river did not wind much, though there was considerable 
tortuosity in the courso of tho*dcop channel which frequently cross- 
ed from bank to bank, even where the river itself was tolerably 
straight. 1 have, on several occasions, counted seven or eight cross- 
ings of the true channel in ns many miles. It was easy, however, to 
trace it, and no inconvenience was experienced from its deviations, 
■fAceptllic delay occasioned by the additional distance passed over. I 
iiau'liillierto commenced each day’s voyogc in the mornings at dawn ; 
but 1 found that rny [uogross was not accelerated by starling at 
so early an lionr, the cold being so great, that the men worked un- 
willingly and without spirit. They consoated to stait at sunrise, 
which they afterwards di l throughout the voyage^ coming to at the 
fust coiiveiiiciU spot after .sunset. At dawn ilie tlieimometer fre- 
quently stuoil at 3(5 ’ or 39'’. At sunrise it was generally from 40° to 
42" while at 2 P. IM. it ro.se to 7*'*’ during eahii woatiier, or to 67° 
and 69"" whoa high winds prcvailerl. 

On tlie jOtli aiiiNLii at Jlchadur Ke after two d.iys sail, during 
whicli the weather being calm, the dffetanco made was upwaids of sixty 
miles. The banks of the river .'itill presented dense jungles of ta- 
marisk and kabce grass, intcr.'^peiscd with patches of ciillivation 
from tlio river by Persian wheels, called lierc Jlialcrs. The bed 
of the river contained sand banks and shoals, but not so numerous 
as to retard tlie navigation. The current and the depth varied little 
from what occurred on the two previous days. The distai cc between 
the banks was occasionally very gieat, but on no occasion did the 
soundings give less than six feet. The boats sometimes missed 
the true channel and grounded. They were however, easily set 
afloat. 

Arrived at Soormadaiiee ou the left bank on the 1 8 th, distance 
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nearly seventy miles. During the first i wo 'Jays the winds were light, 
and none of the boats grounded. On the 3d day, our progress was 
impeded by strong* winds from the west an& north-west, and the boats 
were occasionally driven on shoals, requiring in one instance half 
an hour’s labor tb get them off. Towards 3 o’clock P. M. the 
wind lulled and no stoppage occurred afterward.^. The strength of 
the current began sensibly to diminish. The greatest depth which 
1 found was eighteen feet, and the least four and a half in the true 
channel. The course of the river was much more winding, but 
there were fewer shoals and sand banks. The breadth of the river, 
and the appearance of its hanks, had undergone little alteration. 

19th. Arrived at Poonca on the light bank, twenty-five miles. 
The river was remarkably winding, and the banks a good deal 
lower, but in other respects they prestjnted little change. The cur- 
rent was sluggish and only ono stoppage was occasioned by shoals 
or sand banks which occurred at long intervals. The lowest sound- 
ing was rather less than seven feet, and the navigation was re- 
markably favorable. About noon there was a strong breeze for an 
hour, but if afterwards became completely cairn. 1 reached liaha- 
wulporc on the 21st, distant from Poonca lifiy-livo miles. Durirr^ 
these two days, the current proceeded at a very alow rate, some- 
times scarcely a mile in an hour, and the breadth of the river be- 
came still farther diminished. The banks were in general low, and 
the scene was agreeably diversified by the frequent occurrence of 
villages. The Tamarisk did not now form the chief feature of the 
landscape ; numerous large trees and extensive tracts of cultivation, 
being visible. 

The season at which 1 passed down the river Gahra, is that dur- 
ing which it has the least body of water, and it was unusually low in 
consequence of the small quantify ol^^rain which fell last year in the 
Himalayas, and the countries which border on them. The naviga- 
tion is free from impediments of consequence, and 1 am convinced 
that the whole course of the river, a distance of more than four kmi- 
dred miles, might, with proper precautions, be regularly traversed in 
twelve or fifteen days by laden boats, drawing four feet. Shoals 
and sand banks do not present, on actual experience, serious ob- 
structions. They are easily avoided ; and do not excite attention ex- 
cept when the river has a great expanse of water, or divides into two 
or more channels. It is then merely necessary to bring the boats to 
for a few minutes, to give the men an opportunity of discovering the 
true channel by personal inspection. The necessity for this does 
not occur oaeu even at present; and 1 have no doubt that it would 
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be still further reduced if* intercourse by the river were established 
on an extensive footing. Frequent voyages would enable the boat- 
men to distinguish the signs that characterize fhe deep water, in 
circumstances where they now experience difficulty. The beats 
with me sometimes grounded in consequence 6f my urging the 
crews to use their^ours in opposition to their own ^opinion. The 
season was so far advanced that 1 anxiously avoided d^lay, and in 
some places, I prevented the previous exannriation of the channel re- 
commended by the boatmen. It was only in a few instances, how- 
evdr, that the boats grounded. 

This river is admirably adapted for steam navigation. The cur- 
rent has so little force, scarcely ever amounting to three miles an 
hour, that steam vessels might be used with groat advantage to tug 
laden boats against the streaYn. With their aid the passage from 
Ilahawulporc to Ilarekc, would probably occupy only eight or ten 
days, while at present it can be cd'ccted with difl'iculty in a month 
and a half. Firewood is found in immense quantities throughout 
the whole course of the river, uHorded by the dense jungles of 
tamarisk, which is used universally by the inhabitants as fuel, for 
which purpose it is wxdl adapted. Depots, similar to those on the 
Mississippi, and other great rivers of America, where wood is used to 
supply the Steamers, might easily be stationed at proper intervals 
on the bonks of the Galira, which possess in their superior salubrity 
a most important advantage, over those of the Mississippi. Other 
supplies besides fuel, are cheap and abundant, and the people are 
civil and communicative. 

1 1 egret that my intercourse with the inhabitants was very limit- 
ed; the necessity for expedition, giving me imperfect opportunities of 
enquiring into their habits or condition, or into the state of their 
country. 1 made only ono halt betwqf n Ferozpore and Bahawiilpore, 
and the boats sailed aU day, coming to at the first convenient spot 
wliich presented itself after sunset, sometimes at a distance from 
any^nhobitod place. 

1 ascertained, however, one great change in the habits of the 
people, which 1 will mention, as it has an important relation to the 
safe navigation of the river. A few years ago, even as late as 1833, 
the inhabitants on the both sides of the river, in the couatiies lying 
below the Bahawulpore frontier, were much addicted to predatory 
habits, leading a roving life among the thick juiiglcs which charac- 
terize the banks. They lived in huts formed of reeds — mere tem- 
porary dwellings, which they often changed for purposes of plunder, 
or to avoid attack or pursuit. Their property consisted chiefly of 
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large herds of very fina buffaloes; ‘ana agiiculture was almost totally 
neglected. Excursions for the purpose of cattle stealing, were fre- 
quent on a large scale. The inhabitants of a village often placed 
themselves under a leader, and crossing the river, suddenly attack- 
ed some place previously agreed on. If successful, they carried olf 
all the cattle, ,the river affording great facility for rapidly conveying 
the booty beyond immediate pursuit, and the jungles forming a good 
retreat. The injured party did not submit quietly to the loss of 
property. They generally collected a considerable force from the 
neighbouring villages, and in their turn crossed to the opposite 
bank of the river. They made little discrimination between the 
property of those who had made the attack on them, and that of 
other villages — seizing all the cattle of which they could obtain pos- 
session, without enquiring to whom they belonged. This of course led 
to reprisals and long continued feuds often attended by blood-shed ; 
and the country was kept in a constant state of anarchy and confusion, 
the men tending their cattle or following their limited agricultural 
pursuits, were armed and in constant dread of attack. 

Previous to Nawab Jiahawul Khan had never visited his 

territories situated above Bahawulporc. Since that period he has se- 
veral times personally examined into their state, and has adopted vi- 
gorous measures for the suppression of the system of plunder and 
retaliation (called Sdihung) which exercised so baneful an influ- 
ence over an extensive portion of his country. lie has been ably 
seconded by Dewan JSawun Mull, the Governor of JMiillan, whose 
jurisdiction extends over the territories on the right bank, opposite 
to those of .H.ib.T.wuI[)oio. Their joint eflorts have elfccled a most 
beneficial change in the character and manners of the peopi'e, pre- 
datory excursions being now rare, and the instances of c'attle steal- 
ing which occur, arc rather petty thefts, being principally confined to 
the carrying off of stray buffaloes by individuals or small parties. 
The comparative security to persons and property which has result- 
ed, has given a considerable stimulus to agriculture ; and the diiha- 
bitants of some of the villages, formerly notorious for their wild and 
unsettled habits, now follow the peaceful occupation of husbandmen. 
The number of Persian wheels, especially on the left bank of the 
river is gradually increasing, and 1 observed numerous herds of buf- 
faloes, grazing in the jungles tended by one or two persons with- 
out weapons of any kind. Previous to 1833, the Officers of Baha- 
wul Khan collected with great difficulty a moat insignificant revenue 
from the large and fertile tract, lying between Mobarukpore and 
Rama Wuttoo, his northern frontier, the greatest sum realized 



bciiifT under .SjOTOd llupecr;. Last year the revenue lor (lie same 
district exceeded 1),()()0 Rupees,- and little opposjtioii wa^ made lo 
its collection. * 

On the morning after rny a*rival at RahawuJpgrc, (22 January), 
I sent lor the principal merchants who had received orders from 
the iVawab, to load •two bouts with goods for Roinlfay^ They had 
made no preparations for doing so, and I ioynd them exceedingly un- 
willing lo enter into any speculation by the river route. They stated 
numerous objeetinus, the priiicipni of which wts their Ignoiance 
what was suieahlo at nonihay, and of the present price current of 
that place, t rouh! rJi'ord Ilium little iufoniiatioii, as I had with me 
only two prices-rurreiit of Ronibay, both of which were of and 

the, shoit time tiiat elapsed bct,wce'i iny being appointed to the charge 
oflhci expedition and my setting out, reiulerc*! pcnsonul eiuiuiry im- 
possible. They took a copy of tlie pi ices of such ai tides as seemed 
to ‘promise a remunerating proilt. I cxjduined to tla ni the natuie of 
the treaty, ami enihuivoured to impiesr. on their minds the advartages 
which wonhl certainly acciue to them, il’ the river wme to become a 
c4uuinel of conimernal intf r‘*,oiiise. Tin y seemed under great ap- 
prehfcnsion of dangers in the rivei, which made me more parriculaily 
anxious for souk; ol lhein to accompauN me, tliat llu'ir fears migliT. bo 
dissi|)aled by e\[icrienco. After a crin\ er>alion of between three and 
four hours they left me, promising to ret urn n»‘\t day, wlum, afi'-r a 
consultation among their i'ricnds they wmild inlorm mo of tlndr fmril 
determination. They rctvirncd next day (C;?{n, and altera good deal 
of explanation, they said they wonhl embark cargoes on two boats 
which would he ready to sail in a tow days. Tlioy requested me fo 
remain for three or four days in ordei that tlieir invesinumts miglif 
cither he scut along with me, or at least overtake ukj, should 1 bi' 
detained at other places on the route. 

Runiig my slay 1 net with some Ixoliaree iiierchanN’ who hafi 
lately arrived with goods, from Aflgiinnistan and Rokharii, consisting 
of assiilietida, niunjcet, raw silk, and dried fruits. I had several 
convi'rsations with them and the inerrhaiits of 15ahawu]|)oic, with 
regard to the best place for cstabli.shing a general depot for goods 
oil the Indus, or on one of its tributaries, ^litluiikote, Mooltaii, 
Dora Gha/.ec Khan, Dcra Tsmail Khan and liahnwiilpni (*, were all 
mentioned as eligible situations. Tlicy, Iiowcvcr, appeared to give 
a decided preference to Miltunkote, on condition that permission 
wore granted to land merchandize there, and carry whatever was 
found unsaleable, to Mooltan, Bahawulpoic, or other cities on I lie 
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payment ol such duties only as would have been levied, had they 
been conveyed originally to these markets. 

The Geographical position of Mittnnkole, situated at the contin- 
ence of tho waters of the Tun jab and the Indus, presents great ad- 
vantages for a commercial depot. It is only two miles from the right 
bank of the river, and during eight months of thc-year is of easy ap- 
proach. During the rainy season, however, it is nearly surrounded 
by water rendering it diflicuU ofacccss, and it is a place of no import- 
ance either with regard to population, or the means of warehonsing 
goods. Were it fixed on as a dcp<»t, the latter of these disadvantages, 
would soon he remedied ; people would flock to a spot, where regu- 
lar and profitable employment was procurable, and experience would 
probably suggest means for facilitating access to it. Dera Gha'/.cc 
Khan and I\looltan, are at a!l times easily approached, and as they are 
cities of considerable extoat and commercial iipjinrtancc, either o( 
them might at first be an eligible ^ite. On the other hand consider- 
able inconvenience would lie experienced by the merchants cotivey- 
ing goods for consunijition to markets outlie rivers, dnstaiil from these 
cities, wore they obliged in the first instance to repair to either of 
them and afterward.s send their incrchandi/c to |>)aces in wliicli it was 
in demand* Were a commercial intercourse, liowevor, once cstal dish- 
ed on an extensive scale by the liver route, tlic inteiesls of the dif- 
ferent parties engaged in the liaflic would lead to such lull miquirics 
that the most eligible situation for a depot would soon he discovered 
and speedily followed by its cstablislinient. Of the advantages ol 
such a mca.surc, all the merchants willi wlioni 1 conversed, seemed 
fully aware. 

While at Bahawulporc, I likewise met with a native of Shiraz, cal- 
led jyfeerza JVIohurnmud Tahir, who had been two yeais resident in 
Ifyderabad, having been sent fl ere with an investment of goods for 
disposal in Sindc, by Hajee Mobimimnd Daheern Kban, a J\‘r.siati 
merchant of Bombay. He stated that the whole amount of goods 
which he had sold during his residence in Sindc, did not exceed- one 
Jac of Rupees. He gave the following account of the cliflcrent articles: 
6000 Rupees worth of sugar ; Pearls, 12,000 Rupees ; 70 000 Ru- 
pees worth of diflcrcnt kinds of cotton cloth. That most in demand 
he called unwashed Satin or Long Cloth, in Persian, Chulwarce, and 
known at Hyderabad by the name of Kora bafta. The remainder ofthe 
goods disposed of consisted of a few English and French chintzes, 
and some silk goods, but these according to his account have a very 
limited sale. He had left Hyderabad between two and three months 
previously, the speculalion not having answered tho expectations 
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eDtertaincd by his employer. Wc oairic to jjaluiwulporc in a boat con-- 
taining the goods for which he could not lind a market in Sinde, and 
which it was his intcnliofi to convoy by the rfver to Loodiana. 
Having some business to transact at l}aliiiwul[ioi e, he had sent the 
boat on under charge gf. another Persian iiiftried Aga Jauee. 

I mot him at SoorinjJance, and took measurements of the boat. It 
was built at the Government Dock yard of Bombay by CilVectjce Rus- 
itomjeo, to the order of MohuinmuJ Uifliccrri and was express- 
ly intended for the navigation ol the Indus. Its build is quite dif- 
ferent Irotn that o' any of the boats which 1 met with on these ri- 
vers. Its bow is sharp and low ■, its stern is round, and only three feet 
above the water. It is Hat bottomed and drew two and a half feet ol 
water; when empty it has only a draught of one foot. It is sixty -two 
and a half feet long, and eleven broad between its outer edges. It is 
calculated to carry seven hundred maaiuls, but had only between 
three hundred and four hundred on board. It carries two masts, and 
was said by the person in charge, to sail in a superior manner to 
any boats he had met with, it occasionally grounded in shoal wa- 
ter but was easily set alloat. The progress of the boat had been 
very slow, seldom exceeding eight miles a day, except when high winds 
prevailed, when twelve or iilteen miles had been made. Kecour>c was 
had chielly to tracking or pushing Iho boat against the stream with 
lon«^ baml) 0 os. ]Vo accident had occurred cither from the falling ol 
tlic banks of ll'o river or lioiii any other cau.«o, and both Moiiurnmud 
Tahir and Aga Jauee concuriediii stating that they had completed so 
much of their voyage without experiencing in a single instance the 
slightest molestation Iiann the inluibitanl'^, of whom, on the contrary, 
they s|)oke in very favorable terms. . They readily procured supplies 
on paying the bazar pi ices for what they required. An account ol 
the vessel above alluded to, appeafcd in llie Agra Aklibar of the 
15th ult. in an extract of a letter from J^oodiana. This has since 
been quoted by the Bombay and Calcutta papers. It \s stated by 
the^vriter from Loodiana, that the boat drew ten feel, and that no 
scarcity of water was found throughout the whole voyage. I made 
enquiries at the Dockyard with regard to her, and was inibrmed by 
Capt. Wilson, that her depth from the iloor to the gunwale was four 
Icet, and that she drew two and a half feet of water, but that if fully la- 
den, she iPight draw a few inches more. 1 left Bahawulporc on the. 
morning of the LH>th and arrived at Chacher, on the left bank of the 
Indus, opposite Mittunkutc, early on the 21Uh, a distance of about 
ninety miles. The hanks of the liver wcio low, well wooded, and cu.k 
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tivation extensive. Till the junction of the Gahra anti Chenab, the cur- 
rent was very moderate, and the navigation quite unimi>cded. At the 
conilucncc there were numerous sand hanks which were easily avoid- 
ed, only one of the boatshaving grounded. On entering the Punjund 
a noble stream of water presented itself, at least six hundred yards 
wide, with a df^ptli seldom less than eight feet^ and often reaching 
twenty. It was comparatively straight, and the boats passed along its 
whole course without a single obstruction. The current was nearly 
two and a half miles an hour. For several miles there was a marked 
diilerence in the colour of the water of the two rivers, that of the 
Chenab which followed the right bank being of a reddish colour. 

At Mittunkotc, 1 found twelve boats containing merchundi/.e, the 
property of Maliaraja Runject Sing, wdiich had been sent by the Jhe- 
lum and Chenah. I’lie construction of these boats dilfered in some 
respects fioiii that of the Rnliawnlpore ones. Their length was j»ro- 
portionally greater than iheir hreadtli, and the stern which was a 
good deal higher, had a platlbrni much elevated thrown across it, on 
which two men woikcd a very long and heavy uur used as a rudder, 
'riio largest boat was nearly one hundred I'eet long, and was projiel- 
led by two ours at t!ic bow, and two in the ciMilre. Another was j)luc- 
ed on one side near tho stern, and was employed to assist the two 
men at the helm in turning the boat when cxpcililion was rcijnisite. 
Its draught was three Ibet nine inches ; its burden eight hundred 
mauiids ; and its crew consisted of iiftcen persons. The other boats 
were of similar build j hut the smaller ones had only one oar at the 
stern, and two at tho bow ; one of them carried only two hundred 
tnaiiiids, and had a draught of two j’ect eight inches. 

The mcrcliaiidize consisted of J^ock Salt, Indigo, Cotton, Oyes, and 
Drugs. The boats being much uiiderladeii, 1 emptied six of them 
and transferred their cargoes the ruiiminmg six. Their crews 
were very deficient, most of the mffh having returned to their homes 
111 consequence of their arrears of pay not having been made up, 
and I was under the necessity of hiring forty-five additional boat- 
men. 

Wheat was remarkably cheap at Mittunkote, selling at one rupee 
for one hundred and twelve pounds; understanding that it was likely 
to fetch a good profit in Bombay, 1 advised some merchants of Ba- 
hawulpore to send an experimental cargo, which they did in two 
boats. The fleet now consisted of thirteen laderi boats, and four 
foi the accommodation of J}cwan Devee Sabne and myself. At a 
short distance from Mittunkotc, the Indus divides into two channels, 
the one on the left bunk being about six hundred yards wide, and 



that on the right ‘about iouT hundred. In the furmcr there is a depth 
of’ twenty-live feet, and in the latter seventeen. They are separated 
by a sand bank two inil(?s broad, and about fou? or five miles in 
length. At their junction there are numerous Shoals, on which two 
ol the boats grounded ; I reached Mian Miidhir without further 
obstruction at 4 P. JVI. on the Uth of February ; the rjver had a deep 
channel of never less llian ■ inno feet, vvhicli was folloded with the 
greatest ease, though there was a gooTl deal of wind. Mian 
Mudhnr is a small town having between two hundred and three 
liuhdred houses, and is situated on the iiontier of Pabawul Khan’s 
territories. 

[ started Irom Mian Mudliar early on the morning of the 1 1th. 
'Micre was a stremg wind from the south-west, and every thing was 
obscured by clouds of dust, 1 was obliged to bring the boats to be- 
tween 3 and 1 P. M. on account of tlie violence of the wind ; and 
it was with tlie greatest dilliculty, that 1 could make the right bank, 
wliicli tlie vicinity of the Gba/.ccs made me anxious to do. A party 
on iiurscdjack and on loot appeared on the left bank in the evening, 
but the slate of the weather prevented communication with them. 
At the halting place the liver divided into two branches. I sent the 
boats oir on the nioriiing of the liJtli by the one following the right 
hank, and went myself in a small boat by the left branch. 

1 joined the lleot half an hour after sunset near Ken, live miles 
bciow the point where the two branches of tho river ro-unitc, and 
twenty miles distant fiorn our starting place, 'fiic channel on which 
1 sailed was the smaller of the two, being not nioro than I'urty yards 
wide. The depth was trom four and a hail* feet to twelve and fil- 
tceii ; the current was under two miles, and the course was exceed- 
ingly winding. The banks were covered with thick tamarisk jungle, 
interspersed witli the Sahaii, tho l^anches of which the Hindoos 
cut up and use instead of tooth brushes. At a village five or six 
miles above the junction, there were thirty-five boats, varying in 
burdkn from one hundred and lilty to four hundred and fifty maunds, 
which were laying in cargoes of grain, chielly Jooar, for tho market 
of Hyderabad. The island formed by the separation of the river, 
is about fifteen miles long and half us broad. A few villages, or 
rather collections of four or five huts, were to be seen on its banks. 

This day 1 made only about eighteen miles, coming to three miles 
below the village of ChurU. '.riiere was no inhabited place where we 
halted, ill a very narrow bed oi the river. About a mile higher up, the 
river divided into three branches, t ic deep channel following that 
one which 1 entered. The left hank was to-day low and sandy ; the 
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right, eight i'eet high and covered with taaiariak shrubs. Our pro- 
gress was impeded by strong winds from the west and south, oblig- 
ing me to bring t'ne boats to for three hoLrs, between noon and 3 P. 
M. ; one of the boats grounded having been driven on a shoal by the 
violence of the wind. It was, however, soon got oft’ by the unaided 
efforts of its own crew. The bed of the river was in general about 
six hundred yards wide, and the deep channel v'ell defined. The 
current was running at tne rate of three miles an hour. There was 
frequently a depth ol thirty-six feet; it was however, iiiucli less at the 
few places where a great expanse of water existed, being there from 
six to eight feet. Sand banka or shoals were not numerous. The 
chatuicl was very winding oiten crossing iVoin one siilo of the river to 
the other *, thereby adding very much to the actual distance passed 
over. On the 13th, 14ih, and 15th, the weather was perfectly ca'm, 
and I made from forty-five to fifiy-fivc miles a day; during tliose three 
days none of tlic boats grounded, and the naviga'itin was perfectly 
unobstructed. The course of the river was very winding, and in some 
places there were two channels divided by large sand hanks several 
miles in Icrgth. In these situations there was always of course less 
water, and though there were many shoals, none of the boats 
struck against them, the deep cliannel being broad, and having in 
general from ten to fourteen feet of water. Near Uorec, where 1 
arrived on tho 15th, the river divided into three channels, the 
deepest of which had only five and a half feet of water. 

From Mittunkote to llorce, the banks of the river present little 
to interest, the edge being mostly covered with tamarisks shrubs, and 
jungle of gigantic grass. Tho country seemed to bo very scantily 
inhabited, and the Persian wheels, of which I had remarked so ma- 
ny CD the Gabra, were few in number. 1 found the inliabitanls quiet- 
ly disposed and civil. 1 was detained at Rorce from the 15th till 
the afternoon of the 19th. Duriffg my stay I visited the Mcers of 
Khyrpoor, who were then residing al the town, whence they derive 
their title, a distance of sixteen miles from Rorce. 

At Rorec the river is divided into two channels by tho small island 
on which the Fort of liukkur is situated. There are numerous 
rocks in its bed, but, as there was a broad channel with abundance 
of water, there was no diiftculty in the navigation. Between the 
island and the left bank, tho river had a width of three hundred yards. 
The current was by no means rapid, though in the rainy season it is 
said to run with great violence. The rocks were soon cleared, and wo 
arrived in the evening at the ferry of Shirkarpore, a distance of nine 
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milcg, 1 here iftiloadiid bne'of tlio boats wbicli contained dru|»s 
and dyes, having been infornned that many of the articles on board 
the fleet were found in tbo%narkct of Bombay, wlflcli was supplied 
from the hills in the Beccan and from the Persitin Gulph. 1 again 
started on the ‘iOlh, and araived without interruption at Sehwun in 
the afternoon of liiea^3d. The channel was deep and well defined, 
there appeared to he few shoals or sand hanks, and the Current was 
much slower than high(3r up the river , being during the last two 
days, never more than two miles an liour,aad often loss. The banks 
of the river presented the same dull uniformity of juni:le, occasion- 
ally enlivened by villages of reed huts surrounded by partial cultiva- 
tion. I brought to here, to enable the boatmen to visit the shrine 
of Shall Lai Baz, two miles from the Indus on the banks of the Arul, 
vvhicii under the name of Narcf, leaves the main stream above Lar- 
khana and rejoins it at this place. 1 left Sehwun on the morning 
of ^ho 24th, and arrived at Noorwalla on the right bank, eleven or 
• tiVelve miles above Hyderabad, at H) o’clock A. M. on the 2<ith. 
To this [)lacc, a distance of about ninety miles, the navigation was quite 
unimpeded, not a single boat having grounded. 1 came to here, 
inconsequence of having received information, that the river a mile 
or two further down was very siiallovv. Forty- seven boats laden 
with grain for Hyderabad, and other markets on the Indus, were 
detained hero. Most of those boats were much deeper in tho water 
than those with me *, two of them having a draught of upwards of 
live feet. They were laden almost to the waters edge, and must have 
been very uninaiiagcuhlc in shoals. Their crews assured me that 
the shallowness of tho water had hren caused last October by a 
holy Syud, resident on the opposite bank, in consequence of some 
supposed insult ho had received from the rulers of the eounti v ; and 
they seemed firmly to believe that til^thc olience were expiated, the 
river would not resume its wonted depth. None of them presumed 
to attempt the passage without conciliating this person, and when 
they«saw that 1 was determined to go on without paying him this 
compliriicnt, they confidently predicted a complete failure. Besides 
propitiating the saint, however, they found it necessary to disembark 
a large portion of their cargo, and to convey it in small boats beyond 
the shoal. 

1 hired a pilot with whom 1 sent a man from each of the laden 
boats, to ascertain the depth on the shoal, and I carefully examined 
it myself. At Noorwalla, the deep channel makes a sudden bend 
towards the led bank, the current running in a narrow bed with 
more than usual velocity. At first it passes at a distance of two hundred 



yards from the left hank, which it r.-ipuKy approaches, fill it runs 
close along it with considerable force, 'i'lie hank is here composed 
of very yielding "sand, stretching for nea-rly a mile to the limits of 
the inundation. Tiiis sand seems to have been extensively under- 
mined, and tumhKnginto the bed of liic river, a great expanse of 
water, giving rise to the present shallowness, has been the conse- 
quence. There was at least one mile and a half between the two 
banks. The deep chaiindl had four feet two inches, and after following 
the left bank for more than a mile, it made a sudden turn rc<crossing 
the river at a right angle with its banks, and having on the lel't a wide 
expanse of shoal water. On reaching the right hank the depth was 
eighteen feet. The laden boats followed soon atter mine, they passed 
the shoal without a stoppage, and reached the (Jhat of Hydera- 
bad at 4 P. Ml 

In the absence of interesting objects on the L.uiks (jctwceii liorce 
and Hyderabad, tlic river itse lf presented a mo-t lively scene, from 
the immense number of j)Coplc engaged in the Piilhi lisliory. 'J'hisr 
has'been so fully described by Captain Ihirncs in iiis interesting 
travels to JJokhara, that J now allude to it chic/ly with the view ol 
recommending the Pulla as an article of consumption among the 
British inirabitants of Bombay. When fresh this li^h has a most 
delicious flavor, which it preserves even when salted, and it strongly 
reminded me of the finest herrings of my native country. Jn the 
middle of the stream it is caught by single iishermen, of whose pe- 
culiar method of securing their prey, Captain Bunios has given an 
exact description. It is found in prodigious quantities in shoal wa- 
ter, where large nets arc cmploved, and I have seen several thou- 
sand taken at one lime. It forms a coiihitlcrahic source of revenue 
to the Ameers of Sindc, the (lovernmcnt share being one in five ■ 
the river is farmed out into diflerent beats, varying in extent accord- 
ing to the abundance or scarcity of the fish ; some of them being 
rated as high as 2000 and 3000 rupees for tlie season, wiiich is only 
of lour months duration. The Pulla is already to be found in 
abundance in this market, but Iliad not met with any European who 
had ever seen it. 

1 visited the Ameers of Hyderabad, (on the 28th) and having 
paid their agents tlic amount of toll due to them, I started on the 
morning of the 1st of March ; I came to laic in the evening at Jhei- 
ko, a distance of more than thirty miles by the river, 1 met willi no 
obslruciion of any kind, and the only circurnstanco worthy of re- 
mark was the diminution of the strength of the current, which was 
so striking, that on my urging the boatmen to exertion, they asked, 
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how they could pVoceed with riipidity, where the water seemed to 
be standing still. Next day, fid, m.ade only four or five miles to Mol- 
chund, strong winds from life south rendering it necessary to bring 
the boats to, almost immediately after starting. On the 3d, the 
wind continued to blow the -whole day, with so inucli violence that it 
was impossible to mavc. I started again at dawn on llie 4th during 
which, there being a perfect cairn, the boats made great progress, 
halting in tlic evening a short distance above Ooplana, nearly forty 
miles. Next morning, 5th, 1 entered the Ilajamreo branch. From 
Hyderabad to this place, the stato of the river did not present a sin- 
gle obstruction to the navigation. No difliculty was found in follow- 
ing the true channel, and the crows plied their oars uninterruptedly 
without previous examination of the bed of the river. The current 
was remarkably gentle, not averaging more than one mile and a half 
in an hour ; the soundings never gave less than seven feet, while 
th^ often exceeded thirty. I observed few shoals, but as 1 passed 
down the whole distanrc in little more than two days, many may 
have existed without its being possible for me to trace them. The 
most conspicuous objects on the Iniiksof llic river were the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Ameers, and the numerous temporary huts of the 
Pulla fishermen. 

I reached ijiiorabareo or Vikkur on the 6th at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
a distance by land, said to be only six or seven miles from the com- 
rnencemont of the Ilajaniree, but the river winds so excessively, 
that the boats must have passed over twenty miles at least. For 
twelve or fntcen miles, llie river has u brcadlli not exceeding forty or 
fifty yards, afterwards gradually cxptiuding till at Ghorabarce it is 
about two hiiiidrod yards. Tliere tlm depth near tnc bank was from 
twenty to thirty feet ; higher up it varied very much, being some- 
times twenty and twenty-five feet, a^d at others falling so low as 
five and six. The large boat containing salt, grounded twice, none 
of the Olliers met with any obstruction. The oars were no longer 
u.se(l^ tracking alone being found serviceable j in this river the tides 
for the first time became perceptible, but the rise was very trifling, 
and in the upper part of the stream, the boats could easily be drag- 
ged agoinst it. The banks had few inhabitants and were much co- 
vered with the tamarisk. At Vikkur I found throe empty sea going 
vessels of from thirty to forty khurwars burden, and drawing from 
six and Q half to eight feet. I hired them and all the flat bottomed 
boats to Jooa on the 9tli, there being a bar with only seven feet 
between it and Vikkur. The distance by land is only about two 
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miles, while by water it is at least four tin\ea as madi. 1 remained 
here on the 10th, 11th, and 12th, during which 1 hired nine sea-going 
vessels of various burdens, from sixteen to*^lhirty kiuirwars, which had 
arrived from Mandavee and Kurachce in ballast, with the view of ob- 
taining freight at tihorabarce. Having loaded these vessels, 1 went 
to Hunf)bus on the 13lh, taking with me eight flat bottomed boats, part 
of their cargoes still remaining. The river was so winding that it is 
difBcult to form an estimate of the distance by it. It seemed from 
eight to ten miles. I had employed pilots between Ghorabaree and 
Jooa but finding them quite unnecessary, I dismissed them. Tho 
boats left Jooa with the ebb tide, at one o’clock in the morning, and 
reached Humbus at dawn. There was not a person on hoard who 
had ever navigated the river, but no dilliculty was experienced. 
The Punjaub and Baliawulporc boatmen were extremely reluctant 
to accompany me, entertaining the most exaggerated notions with 
regard to the violence of the tides, and having vague and ridiculous 
impressions about dangers to be encountered on rc«iching the sau 
water; — my chief object in bringing them down so far was to save 
time. Had I waited at Vikkur, 1 should have been probably delay- 
ed by the larger vessels grounding at the bar below it, and 1 should 
have missed the spring tide which I w as informed would terminate 
on the 18th. 1 should thus in all likelihood have been detained (on 

days more till its return, for I understand there is so little water at 
the bar, at the mouth of the river, Unit it is only with spring tides 
that vessels drawing eight or nine feet, can pass out to sea. On 
the 14th I obtained three additional vessels which were passing up 
to Ghorabaree. they were in ballast, I soon transfered the re- 
maining cargoes into them, and every thing being ready I started 
with the tide during the night, having here parted with the flat bot- 
tomed boats. I reached MotSr ara early on the 1 8 Ih, distance five 
or six miles. At Jooa the W'atcr is .salt during the flow of the tide, 
becoming perfectly fresh with the ebb. At Humbus even when the 
tide is quite out, the water is brackish but the people drink it at low 
water. The tide had a rise of about five feet, and flowed not only 
without violence, but at a remarkably moderate rale. The flat bot- 
tomed boats were brought to close to the bank, but no precautions 
were required to keep them off except lenthening or shortening the 
Tope by which they were attached, with the ebb and flow. Early on 
the morning of the IGth the vessels dropt down close to the buoy, 
where there was a depth of eleven and half feet, but when I sound- 
ed, the tide had been running out for about an hour. The wind was 
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blowing a fresh breeze from the shuth, and we were under the neces- 
sity of tacking out ; the larger vessels having recourse to warping 
for three hundred or four Tiundred yards. Tlic breakers at the bar 
did not strike rne as violent, and we passed {hem without acci- 
dent. The breadth ofthe channel was about seven hundred or eight 
hundred yards, and 4hc vessel I was in tacked eight tunes in getting 
out. It was said that the outer buoy had been carried away during 
a gale, some weeks previous to my arrival. At sea we had moderate 
weather and a fair wind, and on the morning of ^2d we anchored 
in the harbour of Bombay. 

On the 1st instant a farther investment of merchandize arrived 
here, consisting of the goods despatched by Captain Wade in the 

two boats which I left at Feroznore, and of wheat from IMittunkote 

• * 

and its neighbourhood. The two bouts left Ferozpore on the 20th 
January, and reached Mittunkote on the l5ih February, having halt- 
ed Jour days at Bahawulpore. The persons in charge, informed me 
during the tirst four days, one ofthe boats grounded once and the 
other twice, but he assured me that the rest of tiie voyage to Mit- 
tiinkotc was completed without a single interruption from ground- 
ing, and that when the boalmen had doubts with regard to the depth 
they merely rested no their oars till the dihiculty was passed, on 
no ocasion leaving the boats for the purpose of examining the chan- 
nel. Fie was detained three days waiting for three boats which were 
laying in cargoes of wheat a few miles below ftiittunkotc; having been 
joined by these on the evening ofthe iOtli, the lieet, now amounting 
to five heavily laden vessels, carrying from three hundred and fifty 
to six hundred innunds started early on the morning of the 20th. 

The results of this vogage are in ’every respect highly satisfac- 
tory. The boats roached Ghorabarcc on the Ifitli March, without 
having met with a single impedimeutofrom the shallowness ofthe riv- 
er, except at Ncorwalla, of the state of the river at wliich place 
I have given a description above. Here one of the boats was a- 
groufid between two and three hours. Another circumstance of a 
very gratifying nature may be mentioned : — there was only one arm- 
ed man with the fleet, and no watchmen ; yet no insolence of any 
kind was oilered by the inhabitants on the banks of the river ; and 
no interruption was experienced. The people of the fleet passed 
down feeling perfect stcurity, and in their intercourse with the dif- 
ferent villoges they came to, they met with the civilest treatment. 

It is I believe a common opinion, that the navigation of the In- 
dus is attended with considerable risk of property, from the nature 
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of the stream, the number of shoals', the intricacy of the channel, and 
the disposition of the inhabitants on its bank. The mode of navigat- 
ing the river ndopted by the boatmen of Sinde, has probably given rise 
to all these impressions except the last. The boats on the lower part 
of the Indus are employed in the transportation of grain, which is 
generally the property of the Ameers, and ns the people in charge seem 
more anxious to carry a large quantity than to convey it quickly to 
market, they fill the boats almost to the waters edge, many of them 
drawing as much as five feet and five feet and a half. The boat- 
men find it necessary to keep a pilot boat ahead in order to ascer- 
tain with precision the direction of the true channel. They seldom 
commence their voyage till long after sunrise, and come to about 
three or four in the adernoon, using their oars very sparingly. The 
consequence is that they scarcely ever make n greater distance than 
eight or ten miles in a day, even with the advantage oftiie downward 
current. Many of tho people assured me, that when the boats pot 
aground, it was very difficult to get them off, and that they sometimes 
went to pieces, instances of which tliey said had lately occurred at 
the shoal below Noorw ala. If this account he true, either tlie men 
must work with little spirit or energy, or the boats to which serious 
injuries occur from grounding, must be old and of inferior construc- 
tion. Several of the boats with me were very deeply laden, especially 
two with salt and two with grain. In these there was less than six 
inches between the water and the edge of the gunwale, and 1 fuiind it 
necessary to add somo planks to prevent the water getting 
over the gunwale to the cargo. They were likewise mucli longer 
and more unwieldy-looking than the Sindian vessels, yet vhen driv- 
en by strong winds on shoals, or against sand-banks, they never sus- 
tained the slightest injury, and as soon as the wind moderated were 
in every instance easily set 1 was informed that Sindian 

boats which drew no more than three or four feet likewise employed 
a pilot boat, which appears to me to be perfectly unnecessary, and 
to arise merely from habit. None of the boats with me drawing 
more than three feet nine inches. I had recourse to this precaution 
only on one occasion at Noorwata ; and on making an average of the 
number of times that the boats grounded between Miltunkote and tho 
sea, a distance of five hundred miles, 1 found that it is under one 
for each boat. Tho five boats that followed me, made the same 
distance in twenty-four days, including several unavoidable delays, 
and only one boat grounded once, though neither pilots nor pilot- 
boats were ever used, and though none of the boatmen bad ever sailed 
on the Indus before. 
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The average oT the grounding of the boats with me would have 
no doubt been considerably diminished^ had I urged the crews less 
than I did. I tried to stimulate them to exertion by offering small 
rewards to the quickest sailers. 1 desired thern not to keep to- 
gether, and directed that the- boat in front should come to at the 
first eligible spot after sunset, whether near or at atdistanco from 
an inliahitcd place. To secure obedience^ to rny orders, I put a 
Choprassce in charge of each boat. The consequence was that 
there was often a distance of five or six miles between tho front 
and rear boats, the latter of which frequently did not reach the 
halting ground till it was quite dark. In this way the boats had 
little opportunity of following in each others wake, and they were 
obliged to find the deep chaiincl in distinct parties of two or tlirce 
though they were sometimes all completely separated, especially 
during the prevalence of liigli winds. Only two of my boatmen 
hailevcr been at Hyderabad, tmt their services were never resort- 
“Tsd to for discovering the true channel, and tho crews seldom 
brought to ill the centre of the stream, finding it in general quite 
sufficient to rest on their oars when there was doubt regarding tho 
depkiis. No injury happened to any of the boats from shoals or 
the falling of the bunks, which in fact scarcely excited the attention 
of the boatmen. The only accident that occurred throughout the 
voyage was an injury sustained by two boats that ran foul of one 
aground, but it was so slight, tiiat tiiey proceeded upwards of one 
hundred miles to Uorce without being repaired. 

From the accounts given above, it ivill be seen, that during the 
present season three distinct mercantile voyages have been made on 
the Indus and Gahra, two down these 'rivers and one up. Each exhibits 
very favorable results with regard to the facilities for navigation, and 
to the peaceable disposition of the iiibtbitants. Respecting the latter 
there might have been some doubt had the fleet under my ebarge a- 
lone made the voyage, for it might then have been supposed that the 
presence of a lirilish Officer had deterred the people from plunder- 
ing. The fleet that followed me, and the boat sent up the river by 
Mahomed Rahim Khan, were quite unprotected ; and yet the peo- 
ple ever/ where experienced the same civility which was offered to 
me, and no obstacles to free intercourse were ever experien- 
ced. BoihBhawul Khan, and tho Ameers ofSinde expressed to mq 
the utmost confidence in tho Rritish Government, and evinced a 
strong desire to draw closer the ties now existing between them and 
the paramount authority of India. 
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The distance from Hureke Puttuii to \ikkur, the present port of 
the Indus, may be estimated at one thousand Ilritish statute miles. 
The voyage between these points occupied two months and two 
days, while the actual number of sailing days was only thirty, making 
the average of each day thirty three and -three quarters miles. 1 met 
with detentions which would not occur, if the river were once estab- 
lished as a channel ol commercial intercourse. 

As fur as the experience of tw'o voyages can be depended on, (viz. 
that of the ileet which accompanied, and that of the one which fol- 
lowed me), it seems fair to conclude, that the distance from llarckc 
to the sea may be easily made in one month and a half^ including 
stoppages, even w'hcn the river is at the lowest. Were boats how- 
ever to leave the upper country in October and November, when 
the current lias considerable force, there can be little doubt that the 
sea might be reached in less than a month ; other and most impor- 
tant advanh would result from commencing the voyage at the 
earlier period. The merchants bringing goods to liombay would be ' 
enabled to remain there for some months, during which, they would 
have an opportunity of eflecting their sales leis-urcly, and of taking 
advantage of any change in the market for the purchase of their re- 
turn cargoes. They would likewise enter the Indus for the upward 
passage at the most favorable period of the year. It will be seen 
that 1 frequently met with strong southerly winds, which thougli they 
proved a serious hindrance to boats descending, wH>uld be of ini* 
menso advantage to those ascending the river. The wind blows 
from the south as early as February, and prevails from tlie same di- 
rection till the middle or end of June, extending with tolerable regu- 
larity from the mouth of the river as high up as Sehwun ; beyond 
which, though of frequent occurrence, it is less to be depended on. 
On the Gahra the wind duiiffg the same period, especially in the 
months of April, May, and early In Juno has a south westerly di- 
rection, affording considerable facilities to the upward navigation. 

But under the most favors. blc circumstances, the tedious prbccss 
of tracking must be chiefly relied on ; and it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that laden boats should traverse in less than three mouths the 
great distance from the Sea to Hareko, against a stream having ac- 
quired accelerated force from the melting of the snow of the Hima- 
layas. 

Tracking too is attended by considerable difficulties, for there 
are no roads on the hanks of the liver, and the tamarisk and grass 
jungles are so thick, that it is at all times a most laborious, and of- 



ten a hopeless lask to penetrate them. A good deal of Jea way is 
likewise made in following the true channel ns it crosses and recrosses 
the bed of the river. AltRoiigh the average rale of the current is 
under three miles for the upper part of the river, and under two, 
for the lower ; yet it frequently runs for short distances with much 
more rapidity, especially at the sharp angles in the windings of the 
river, or where its baiiks have been rccent|^» undermined. This oc- 
currence which was always liailcd v. itli ))leasurc by us, would 
seriously impede the trackers, whoso boaU might, perhaps, iti such 
situations, he liable to accidents from the falling of banks, though 1 
am convinced that little danger need ever be apprehended from this 
cause. 

In o/Tering the following rcmaiks with regard to the size and form 
of boals best fitted for the navigation of the (lahra and of the Indus 
below Mittunkotc 1 beg to pieinise, tliat 1 have had an opportuni- 
ty of oDserving these rivers only when they contain the least body 
water. It seems to me that the boats must be flat bottomed, and 
that they should not draw more than three feet nine-inches, or four 
feet at the most, when laden, but three feet six inches would be still 
better. It is in vain to hone that boats with a keel can navigate the 
Indus, till at least we have niucli more experience. If keeled boats 
were built for that river so largo as to draw more water than I men- 
tion above, they would not only be quite useless, but would be cons- 
tantly liable to be iip.sct. Were such a boat to run against a shoal 
whore the current had a velocity of four or five miles an hour, 
(which even when 1 passed down was sometimes the case near banks 
lately overthrown), it would in ail probability heel over so much as 
to fill with water. The liest length for a boat intended to carry 
freight, is from sixty to si.xty live ieet, witii a breadth of from eleven 
to thirteen. The depth from the Hoof to the gunwale should not ex- 
ceed four feet or four and a half. 

In a former part of this report I mentioned tliat Bahawulpore and 
Jhclnin boats have very high sterns, whence the men at tlic helm 
are. enabled to keep a good look out for shoals and sand banks. The 
height, however, is in other respects a disadvantage, offering a re- 
sistance to the wind, and rendering a very clumsy helm necessary. 
Larger boats than tlioso which 1 recommend lor frieght, might be 
advantageously used for passage or for the transporting troops, for 
being lightly laden, they would draw little water, and would never 
run the slightest risk of injury from shoals. The boats for carrying 
stores might be of the smaller size. 



In the fleet under my charge, 1 uniformly found that the larger the 
boats the more unmanageable they were, even though manned by 
larger crews in proportion. In high winds they always lagged be- 
hind, frequently grounding, whereas the smaller boats were compa- 
ratively easily managed and never grounded. In passage or trans- 
port boats, the choppers ought to be as low as tiro convenience of the 
people on board will adtrJt of, fur during high winds, lightly lad- 
en vessels with high choppers are constantly driven on the lea 
bank, and remain much behind those of heavier burden, the cargoes 
of which arc little raised above the gunwale. 

At present the mode of levying the toll, without reference to their 
burden, oflTers a premium on the construction of large boats, and, as 
one class of boats alone is likely to ho built for the Indus, as long a.s 
the existing treaty is in force, few e^Kperimonts for improving them will 
be made, room being the grand desideratum. Steam alone is want- 
ing to render the upward navigation rapid and certain. In the cold 
season Hareke Pultun, might easily be made from tbe sea by a 
steam tug in a rncntli but wo may I think safely calculate on a 
shorter period. The distance is one thousand miles, and if fifty miles 
were made a dav, twenty days would be the time occupied. 

In speaking of the high sterns now in use, I ought to have remark- 
ed, tiiat 1 fear they will he necessary, till steam is had recourse to, 
for a light cargo, such as cotto»i, wool &.C., would be raised so high 
above the gunwale that if the stecrs'imii sat low, ho would be un- 
able to trace the changes in the channel. 

Most of the villages on the banks of the river had groves of ba- 
bool and bacr trees, to the growth of which the soil seemed very 
favorable, some of them having attained a greater size than any I had 
ever seen before. 

A shrub called by the natives lana is found in great abundance 
on the borders of the desert. I have never seen it, but it is described 
as not exceeding four or five feet in height, having a thick stem 
which is said to burn with a very powerful flame. In the market 
of Bahawulpoor, it was so abundant, that its price was not much 
greater than that of the tamarisk. 

During my progress down the river, I took notes with regard to 
the productions, manufactures, and trade of the countries through 
which 1 passed, and I was desirous to insert here my observations 
on these subjects, but I am deterred from doing so at present, as 
the hurried manner in which I found it necessary to proceed, afforded 
mo imperfect opportunities of acquiring full or accurate information. 
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On my return voynge, howdverl my slow progress against the stream 
will enable me to extend my enquiries, especially as 1 shall have 
it in my power to select my •own points of observation, and to visit 
many important cities, such as Tatta and ShikarpOor, which anxiety 
to effect the voyage in time, compelled mo to pass Onnoticed. The 
field has been alrcadj^ ably explored by Captain Burncs and Lieute- 
nant Leech ofthis, and Captain Wade and Lieutenant Ma'ckeson, of 
the Bengal Presidency, and little is left fur a follower in their footsteps 
but to exhibit in one view the result of their labours. It shall 
be my duty to do this in my final report to the Government of India^ 
accompanied by such additional observations as my opportunities 
will enable me to make. 

Two public sales of part of the investment brought here by me, 
have taken place. A few of tfie drugs and dye stuffs obtained very 
advanced prices, others were di«poscd of much under tiieir original 
cost, and many found no bidders. The demand for these articles 
•s^.xTsted only among the native population, and it appears to me that 
they licld back in their o/fors, under an impression, that we should be 
obliged to sell (he goods in a hurry, and consequently at a disadvan- 
tage, as the season for our return up tho river approuchcLl. Many 
of the articles sold, still rcmai.i in tho godown**, the purchasers 
though repcate<liy urged, having n<*iih''r carried away the goods, 
nor paid t!io purchase money. About one third of tho shawls were 
sold l)y public auction on the 17th instant. 

The most valuahhj part of the investment being still undisposed 
of, and several of the remaining articles such as wool, cotton, silk, 
salammoniac, salRcwcr and saffron, being those wiiicli arc likely 
to prove the great staples from Ihe Punjab and neighbouring 
countries, 1 shall defer my concluding remarks, till 1 have obtained 
full information with regard to their tf]ualities and adaptation to this 
market. In an appendix, I will give a list of all the articles, show- 
ing their quantities, the ir original price, the cost of conveyance from 
Flarc?ke to Vikkur, and thcnco to Bombay, tho amount of toll, and 
the prices obtained here. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. C. Gordon. 

Assistant Surgeon^ on Depuiation ^c, lo Bombay. 
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II . — Some account of the western portion of Marwar^ com- 
monly called Mnllani. Jly F. Forbes. A. M. Assistant 
Surgeon. 

The ancient Msowar or MArusthal, signifying a desert conniry 
void of water, of whicli Mullani tbrmcd the western part, compri=:cd 
a much greater extent ol'eountry than lint so called at the present 
day. The name MullAni, is derived from Mullinatli, the lineal de- 
scendant in the ninth degree of the Rilhor chief Senji of Kfinoj, who 
established himself at Kher near Tiiwiira, about the year Siimviit, 
1200, or A. D. JIM. Tiio separation of tiio couniry round J\ljcr, 
or Mhewfi, from M:'irw:U* proper, took place in the life time of Mill - 
linath, who allotted the later to the oescendants c)l‘ his hn»tlicr Vi- 
ramji ; and the former, with all that part now known hy the name 
of MuJlani, to his own sons. 

Mulhini thus implies the whole of fliat tract ruled hy flje linen! 
descendants of IMulIlnatli ; nijd is Letween Lat. 2 4 " 40 and 27 ' 
N., and Long. 71''' and 72^ 30 K. Its extreme length Irom N. 
K., to S. S. \V., between the district of 1\)hlvurn am! the village ol 
Khejriyiilj near the mouth of the J.hnt river, is one hundred and h^ly 
miles; and its breadth from E. to V/., between (iopn and Gurnh, 
nearly one hundred miles. Tlie average !)rca(lth is sixly-one mile.*!, 
and the mean length ninety-six. It is boniuled on the JS. hy the tei • 
ritory of Jafsalmir, on the K. and 7 \. hy that of Jntlhpur oi 
Marwar, and on the S. W. hy that f»f Siiide,. 

Mullaiij is divided into the districts ol' Mlicwa, Ibirdlira, JCnlra, 
Btlnnir, lliat of Pohknrn is .sorr:eliines included. Koti a and ]\lhc\v;L 
form the rioithcrn and eastern poitions, Ilfudhra is to the south, and 
Barmtr joins the Sindian territory on the S. ^V. The Th:iknrs of 
Koira arc subject to Jodhpur f'in JMliewa are the pos.sessions of the 
Rawuls of Jossol and Sindhri ; llardhiii is divided hot ween the Ra* 
wuls of Ghrra and ^'agar, and the district of Barmir belongs to 
the Barinfr Thakurs. 

Except on the hanks of the T.Cinf river, the whole of Mulkmi has 
a waste and barren aspect, cxliihiting a constant succession of sand 
hills, varying from twenty to one hundred feet in height, generally 
clothed with a stunted and scanty jungle, which in the ravines be- 
tween the hills becomes, in many places, thick and luxuriant. The 
villages are numerous, considering the nature of the country and the 
scarcity of water, and, although in comparison with the adjoining 
fertile province of Gujarat, Miillinf may be termed sterile, yet it is 
lar from being a desert ; as throughout its whole extent there is a 



great abundance of forage* and in ‘favourable seasons the cultivated 
lands near the villages yield excellent crops. The western part of 
the district near BtilnUr ■is very mountainous an*d rugged; water 
being easily procurable on the banks of the Luni; the country is there 
well cultivated and thickly inhabited. • 

The Lik rises fropi a tank near the village of Bliuniyaaii in the 
district of Pohkurn, and runs in a southerly direction for about six- 
ty miles, when it joins the Liini at the village of Gol. It is a very 
small and scanty stream, even in the rains, but is quite dry for a great 
part- of tiie 3’ear. The Luid or salt river, is of considerable size 
wlion full ; it lises some distance to the cast of Pali, and running 
iioaily due west by the town of Walolra, receives the Lik at Gol, 
whence it continues its com sc in a south-westerly direction to thcllunn 
ofKnlch. Ocea^ionally, durirl^ the rainy season, it is only fordable 
at a few pL'iccs between Gol and its mouib ; the best ford is at \a- 
gar U'lrdrvi. It continues however in this slate, at most only for u 
week or two, and for siv months of the year its bed is nearly dry, 
or containinij; scattered pools of brackish water. ^I'hcre is however, al- 
ways abudance of w ater to bo had l»y di'iging to a depth of three 
or lour feet in its bed, or from ten to fit>een led near tlic banks ; but 
it is all rnore or Ics*^ brackish, as the water of the liver i.s even when 
swollen by (be rains, hence it< name lami Naddi, or salt river. 

Tlic Dunun or niountain range, extends fioni Tsctiin to beyond 
Sliiro, lietwccn i.al. and ; the general direction of 

tlic bills being extremely irregul.ir, !Mo^l of lliein however, arc abrupt 
:iml precipitous to the S. W., while tlic caslorn sides slope gradually 
down to tlie plain below, or urc imt bv sand hills of considerable 
height, aliluHiiug i’avourabh' site.s for xiih.gcs which aic almost univer- 
sally built on tin; ('astern c!ecli\iljcs of. such lulls. 

The Bdmir bills arc the most easterly of tii * range, and the 
highest o'.K', about liaJf u unh) to ihj N. \V. ol'the town, is seven 
hundred hict abovo tin; level of the plait;, and of a cotiical form, 'fiie 
townjs built partly between, and partly on the east sides of two smal- 
ler lulls, forming the verge of the range, one al)Out four liundied, and 
the other three liniidrcd and lifty feet bigli. Tlio latter, on wiiicb the 
best of the house's arc built, is surmouiitod by a small guiili of loose 
stones, t.'uilaining a roscM voii for water. The narrow space be- 
tween the bills opens out a little behind the town, but soon contracts 
again into a sleep and dillicult pas.s, which leads over a Mdgc or oft- 
set from the large hill into the plain tu iho westward. 

From lialirdr the hills diminishing gradually in height stretch in 
nearly a northerly direction, past the village of Gingain and B^dres 
to Veshfdo. Six miles to the northward is tlio Lun? bill, near a 
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small village or rather wand of the some name. 1*1113 hill is about 
two hundred feet . in height, sloping to the eastward, but steep on 
the west side, which shows a bed of sandstone which is known to 
have been quarried at least as early as A. D. 1054, by the date 
on a small temple at Tsoliin, which is built of the same stone, as 
arc also the ruined temples at Juna aud Kerfrii. It has however 
been abandoned for maiq^ years. 

Ten miles W. S. W. of llalmir is the hill of Jessd/, which rises 
to a height of one thousand two hundred feet above the plain, having 
the small village of Jessal in a ravine on its N. E. side, and the 
ruins of the former town at the eastern end. This hill is extremely 
rugged and diihcult of ascent, and is thickly covered to the very 
summit with jungle. The granite ked on the top exhibits deep 
and extensive fissures, and the larger blocks arc hollowed out on 
the sides facing the westward in the same manner as soft rocks 
when exposed to the action of the sea. A mile and a half to the 
eastward of the village, and near the ruins of the old town, is a 
deep ravine about three hundred feet above the plain, being the 
termination of a huge rent which is visible on the summit of the bill. 
It is at least one hundred feet in height, the rock on each side 
being perpendicular and in some places approaching within a few feet 
of each other at the top. The entrance is about thirty feet in breadth, 
gradually narrowing for a considerable distance, until the lissure is 
only u couple of feet wide. From various spots on ilic southern 
side of this ravine, scant}' springs of pure water issue, but duiiug the 
hot season they arc nearly dried up. 

The hills of Kcrurii and Syajii lying due W. of Balmir, are in 
fact the same; the village of Syaiii being situated on the western, and 
the ruined town of Kerfiru on^ the eastern side; the two principal 
peaks being named respectively. This hill is of no great height, 
nor is it worthy of particular notice. » 

The Jurui hills, fourteen miles S. W. cf lialmir, form an tgiiplii- 
thectro nearly twenty-four miles in circumference at the base, and 
enclosing a valley of two miles in length by half a mile of average 
breadth. The entrance is from the northward, by a narrow passage 
formed by the sinking down of the hills on either sir^c. In front 
and to the right of this entrance is situated the village of Juna, 
consisting of a few wretched huts. At the southern end of the 
valley there is a very rugged path, which leads into thb open country 
between the two highest points of the hills, which on the E. and 
W. of the valley rise one thousand two hundred feet above the plain. 
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In most pluces the ascent^of these hills is extremely difficuft, from 
the ruins of the town, however, a steep and rough track leads to the 
ruins of a very ancient fort^and reservoir for water^ near the western 
summit. The pass at the southern extremity Is impracticable for 
loaded cattle, and will only -admit two persons abreast. 

The isolated hill • of Tsotun or Chotun, thirty mile§ S. W. ofBil' 
mi'r, is of an irregular quadrilateral shape^ and rises to a height of 
one thousand five hundred feet, rugged and almost inaccessible. 
The granite of which it is composed, shows itself in irninense rounded 
blocks, the crevices and hollows between which, are filled with 
thorny jungle and creeping plants, so as very n>uch to obstruct the 
ascent. The highest peak is directly over the ravine in which the 
town is built, on the east side. In this hill are live springs of water, 
two on the western, and three on the eastern side; all of them at a 
considerable height above tlie plain. The most plentiful one is in 
the gorge of the ravine, behind the town, and yields a small stream 
of water of great purity. The other two on this side are towards 
the southern corner of the hill, one about five hundred, and the other 
eight hundred feet above the plain. The discharge of water from 
these springs is very scanty, but the appearance of the ravines 
leading to them is in the highest degree wild and picturesque. 
Around the lower of the two, are many small temples, some of them 
neatly executed, and the rocky patii leading from the lown is worn as 
smooth as glass by the feet of the numerous pilgrims wdio have for 
centuries resorted to the sacred springs. The hill of Chotun is 
rugged and sleep to the very summit, which shows no level space, 
but enormous blocks of granite so piled on each other, as to appear 
from tho plain below as if artificicdly placed, leading the observe r 
to take them for buidings, of wdiich however there is no trace. 

Thuratro hill, which lies somewhat to the southward of Junfi, is a 
long curved rocky ridge of moderate height, having its convexity to 
the S. E. tlic small village of Thuratro being situated on the oppo- 
site*side. Near the centre of its northern side, and near the base of 
the hill, is a well in which the water approaches within a few feet of 
tho surface in the dry season, and is said Co overflow during the 
rains. 

The hill of Ranigam, about ten miles to the southward of Bal- 
mir, rises to a height of one thousand feet above the plain, having 
the village of the same name at its eastern base ; it is free from 
jungle, and much less steep and rugged than any of the others. It 
has been said that there is a spring of water in Ranigam hill, but 
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this does not appear to be the case. Its composihon and arrange- 
ment resemble those of Junu, 

The only otlici* hills in Mullani worthy of notice, are the isolat- 
ed ones of Dhund^I and Jusol, loth of them prophyritic, of a 
conical shape, and about hvG'hundred feet in height. The range 
of hills which commences a little to the westward of the town of 
Nagar Mhewa, runs for some distance to the eastward, then turn- 
ing abruptly to the south, passes Jailor and unites with a branch of 
that chain which divides Meywar from Marwiir, and which stretches 
to the westward from between Sirohi and Abu. 

In several parts of Mullani, but particularly in the open country 
to the eastward of Bfilmir, arc plains of some extent, the soil 
consisting of loose sand or coarse quartzy gravel resting on a rocky 
bed. The jungle here is more thinly scattered, and some spots 
are entirely free from it. These, when they have a thin coating of 
sand, or when the surface is at all soft, are appropriated for the 
purposes of cultivation. 

At Kurlo and Sivkur to the eastward of Balmfr, are extensive 
gypsum beds, situated in deep valleys between the sand hills. In 
the whole tract of country from Kurlo to Chaudesro n(?ar the Luni, 
these gypsum beds are of frequent occurence. In depth they seldom 
exceed three feet, resting on a bed of sand, and varying from fifty to 
one thousand yards in extent. The soil here is pure sand, not oven 
a pcliblc to he found on the siuTacc, 

Between Klier and Sujiyali to the north of the Luni^ is a tract of 
salt marsh or Itunn, from which large quantiiics of salt are manu- 
factured. The extent of this Runn, which is very ii regular in shape 
may be five miles in diameter. -Due west of Ji-thnlr near the isolat- 
ed hill of Ridana, is another salt marsh about live miles in length 
and two in brcadtii. Besides llv^sc there are many places near the 
Luni where the soil is strongly impreg^iated with salt, and even in the 
dry bed of the river a saline crust is left by the evaporation of the 
water. 

Considering the arid appearance of the country, water is not so 
scarce as might be expected. There arc no lakes or tanks supplied 
by springs, but every village has one or more artificial ones, which 
atibrd a supply of water for five or six months from the setting in of 
the rainy season. As few or none of the tanks contain water through- 
out the year, the only dependence during the hot season, is upon 
wells. On this account, wherever water is found by digging, a “wand” 
or village is immediately established; and if the wells belonging to any 
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such place should happen to fall in, or get choked up, it is forthwith 
deserted, unless the. owner of the village will go to, the expense and 
trouble of rebuilding, or clearing them out. In the sandy tract of the 
country to the S. E. of Tlalmir, as far as the' bank of the Lunf, 
there are no villages, and only a few wands, or shepherd stations, 
where water is procirablc, and this is so scarce, that Ijetween Bal- 
mfr and Gura Rardhnl a distance of forty-ei^ht miles, there are on- 
ly two wells, viz. those of Nokra and Chotimohto, which are with- 
in five miles of each other; they are situated in low ground at the 
bases of large sand hilU, in a bed of limestone nodules or kunkur. 
Below the gypsum beds of Kurlo and Sfvkur, and, generally speaking, 
wherever the gypsum shows itself, water is abundant and near the 
surface. At and around Baliiy'r the depth of the wells varies from 
fifty to one hundred and thirty feet, but in the sandy tract between that 
town and Guru it is never less than one hundred and fifty, and in several 
instances upwards of two luindrcd feet. Tho four wells at Balmir, 
situated in the plain close to the eastern base of the hills, arc of the 
following depths, eighty-three, one hundred, eighty and seventy-two 
feel; and the depth of water was in each eighteen, six, ten, and 
seventeen feet respectively in the month of June 1837. The well 
at Ldgni, three miles S. W. of Balmtr, is ninety-nine feet 
deep, and had twenty-six feet of water in it, and that of Gehun- 
gain, four miles north of Balmir, is seventy-two feet deep with 
twenty of water. In the bed of the Luni water is always found 
at a depth of two or three feel, and to the eastward of the 
river, none of the wells are deeper than thirty feet. Through- 
out Mullani, all the well and river water is more or less brackish, 
and can only be had pure from tke tanks for a *month or two 
after the rains. At Kurlo and Sfvkur, as well as several place 
to the eastward, it is so strongly irnpi^gnatcd with sulpliato of lime 
as to be extremely bitter; six pints of water from Kurlo, although 
perfectly clear and tran.^parent, when carefully evaporated, yielded 
one hundred and two grains of sulphate of lime. 

With regard to the state of agriculture, Mulhini may be divided 
into two portions; one containing the districts of BAlmir and Kotra, 
the other those of Mhewa and Rardhra on tho Luni river. In the 
first the scarcity of water, and the sandy nature of the soil limit 
the efforts of the husbandman to the raising of crops of bajrf, (Hol- 
cus spicatus,) mung, moth, (phaseolus inungo, et aconltifoliua,) 
and chaulai,* during the rains. A few fields of cotton are cultivated 
where the soil contains a portion of vegetable mould, but it yields 

Amaranthuf polygamua. 
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little or no profit. The crops of b&jrf on the contrary, are often 
very luxuriant, and in favourable seasons are said to surpass those 
of any other part of India. No manure )s used, nor is a field tilled 
longer than a few years, when an adjoining portion of the jungle is 
prepared for the seed, by destroying the bushes and ploughing it 
up. This again is abandoned afler two or thsee years, and fresh 
portion entered upon. In Mhewl and Rardhr^ the moisture and 
greater richness of soil, and the facility in procuring water, are fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of wheat which is followed to a great 
extent, and to the complete exclusion of any other branch of agri- 
culture. On the banks of the Luni the soil is fertilized by the annual 
inundations of the river, and enriched by abundance of manure. 
The quantity of wheat produced is very great, and of excellent quality : 
it is exported to Balmlr, Jaisalrriir, Bekanir and Jodhpur. Biil- 
mfr and Kotra, with the north-western part of MhewTi, aflbrd graz- 
ing ground for great numbers of cattle, in so much that parties of 
wandering Sindians have established many temporary villages or 
wands, where they keep large herds of cattle, paying a small tribute 
to the different chiefs of the districts. It happens, however, that the 
annual fall of rain which is never great, is in some seasons so 
scanty, that the grass and other crops prove insufficient for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants and their flocks, wlicn the greatest distress 
is the consequence, and it is no uncommoni thing for a single vil- 
lage to lose several hundreds of cattle. In such limes of scarcity, 
the poorer classes subsist almost entirely on wild fruits and grains, 
and even the bark of trees. Among Ihoso chiefly used are, the 
seed of the bhiuv, jokhur, and bhrut, the fruit of the pilu, khcr, 
kerat, and kumbut, and the fruit and bark of the her. 



Summary of the Meteorological Register kept at Bdlmtr for 1837. 
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The above summary affords, as far as can be judged, a pro- 
bably fair idea of the climate of Mulliini, as the year 1837 
differed in no observable degree from rhost other seasons, and the 
fall of rain was considered an average one. It is likely, however, 
that the situation of the town and camp at Bahnir, under the hills, 
shows a moi'Ci confiiied range of the thermometer, and generally a 
higher temperature, limn would be observed in the open country 
to the eastward. It is certain that during the month of January 
and the begining of February, ice is common at Drodhai, Kurlo, 
Nokrfa, and other places in the exposed sandy plain, while at 
Balmfr such a degree of cold, if ever observed, must be very 
rare. The climate on the whole appears to be very licalliiy, and 
remarkably free from any local causey of disease, but it has been 
observed, that troops arriving there in a bad state of health, 
do not recover as might be expected, during tlieir stay. The num- 
ber of observations of the winds for 1837, gives the following 
results: — 


s.w. |Calms 

W. , 

s. 1 

N. iW.VV 

N.K. 

|S. K.’ K. 

Total. 

280' 203 

195! 

1901 

1.51 1 108 

52 

2f.j 

0 

1 J219 


Most of the inhabitants ofMullani are Rajputs, who are the only 
people possessed of authority; the few JMuhammedans found there, 
being only temporary residents in the capacity of soldiers. The 
Rajputs here, as elsewhere, arc remarkable fur their fine rnanlv 
appearance ; even the lowest classes surpass in physiical and moial 
qualities, the inhabitants of the more fertile provinces of India. 
The occupations of the Rajputs arc chielly agricultura!. 

Brahmuns of various tribes foim a considerable portion oi the 
population, they commonly engage in trade, and many of them 
possess villages and lands. Tirey enjoy many piivileges, are ex- 
empt from taxes of every kind, und pay no duty for inerchandi/c: 
on this account they almost monopolize the carrying trade from 
Sinde and Multan, to Murwar and Guj:nat. 

or Gosains and Cliaruns there arc many villages ; they hold 
their lands free, and the Cliaruns engage a little in trade. 

Juttis or Buniyiis of the Jain persuasion, are very numerous. 
They arc invariably shopkeepers and traders ; the towns most fre- 
quented by them are Balrnfr and Jussol, but they are found in every 
village. A list of th(3 various tribes of tlse above meutiooed classes, 
will be found at the end of this paper. 





Wherever forage is plentiful, and water procurable, at a distance 
from any village, parties of wandering Sindians settle with their 
flocks and remain for a perihd of years, when they cither return to 
their native country, or establish themselves permatiently in any elig- 
ible situation ; the wands wiiich they form gradually become thriv- 
ing villages. « 

Their whole property consists of cattle, and they never engage 
in traffic. They are a brave though peaceable race ; a moderate tri- 
bute is exacted from them by the chiefs of the nearest towns and 
villages. 

Tlie Kosfls who formerly overran this part of the country, but 
who have been completely expelled by our troops, resembled in a 
^reat measure, the Find :u is of the more eastern provinces. They 
were Mohammedans of various* tribes, who had been adherents of 
the former rulers of Sinde, and who fled from their country on the 
accession of the present Ameers, who endeavoured at diflerent times 
to conciliate them but without cflect. Spreading themselves over 
Mullani, and the territories of Jaisalmir, Jodhpur, and Bikanir, 
they attacked all wlio refused to pay black mail, aud having induced 
the chief of the larger towns to enter into treaties with them, either 
through four, or through hopes of sharing in their plunder, they as- 
sisted the lluwuis and Thakurs in opposing the attacks of the 
Jodlipur forces, and in plundering the adjoining country. The Ra- 
wuls of Jussol, Sindri, Nagar, and Gurra, entertained bodies of them 
in their pay, as also did the Thakurs of Balmir, and although the 
number of Xosas at any one lime in the country, could not have 
exceeded one thousand five tiundred men, they wore in reality the rul- 
ers of the whole. At last, having extended their dej)redulions to the 
states under British piotoction, they were completely driven from 
Mullani, whence they escaped into tlic neighbouring Rajput states. 

Of the early liislory of jMulhim, little can he collected that is 
satisfactoiy, the only records being traditional, such as the genealogi- 
cal rhymes known to the Bhats. From these materials, however, 
something ruight be learned, by any one who had lime and opportuni- 
ty to examine them. This much is certain, that from a very early 
period, the hills of Juiia, Chotun, Bahrmir and Keraru, contained 
strongholds and flourishing towns, as is proved by the extensive 
ruins still to be seen. Tradition says, that those of Keraru w'cre the 
most ancient, and that it was the capital of a strong and powerful 
Raja of the race of Purmar Rajputs, who ruled over the whole 
country between Gujarat and the Indus, until expelled by the 
R^hor descendants of Seoji. The rulers and inhabitants appear to 
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have been chiefly of the Purm&r and ToahiiBn race of R&jpflts. 
By various individuals of the Ker^rfl family, were built the forts 
of Nflrkot in Sinde, Jdnd, B^hrmir, N^gore, Shivikn^, and many 
others. ^ 

Sometime previous to the year Sumvut one thousand two hun- 
dred, Seoji, of the family of the Rithor Rija of Kanoj, took the town 
of from the Bbfls, /ind subsequently possessed himself of the 
whole of Mhewk, and the tract of country around Kher, at that 
time governed by Gowil Rajputs. Seoji’s oldest son Asth^nji, suc- 
ceeded him in Mhewi, while his second son Sonungjl, possessed 
himself of Idargudh, and another son Ajoji took Dwdrk^, Okh^gudh, 
and Girnir. The ninth in lineal descent from Seojl, was MulUnath, 
the ancestor of the present chief of ]Mumni, and regarded by them 
as their patron saint. He resided atTilwirc^ on the Luni, and rul- 
ed over one hundred and forty villagos in Mhcwa. When about 
twenty-five years of age he went to B^uga in Sinde, on a plundering 
expediton. against a chief named Arb^b Nowr^ ; when the goddess 
Adh Suktl appeared to him, and informed him that she would be born 
as an incarnation in the body of the daughter of Badra, a Rajput of 
the y^ld Purm^r caste, in the village of Dudhv^ near Kher, and 
that in due time she would become his wife. About twelve years 
afterwards, he and a party of one huudred men, when fatigued after 
hunting, halted at the village of Dfidhv^; the whole of them ate and 
drank their fill from a small jar of water, and a dish of Karb^, 
which they received from the hands of R6p&de the daughter of 
Badr^. This miraculous circumstance recalled to his memory tho 
meeting with Adh Suktl, and he took Rljp^de in marriage. Previous 
to this, he had been a wild and irreligious robber ; he was now ini- 
tiated in the holy mysteries by Rup^de and a Kanphatk named 
Gurreknath, who taught him a«mantr or charm, by which he could 
become sensible of the glory of ihe deity. From the daily practice 
of religion, he became so holy, that whatever he said came to pass, 
and many marvellous tales are related of him. At length, being 
on a journey^ near the village of Dudhlgalf, the residence of Balo- 
tr^ Tsahuan, married to one of his daughters, he was admonished by 
a voice from heaven, to prepare to quit this earth. He sent a message 
to his daughter to come to him privately ; instead of doing which, she 
and her friends went out to meet him with drums and music. When he 
perceived them approaching, he mounted his horse and ascended to- 
wards heaven : resting for a moment on the top of a neighbouring 
bill, he told the wondering multitude to make his son Jugmil his 
heiJ, to carry his turban to his wife Rdp^de ; then giving the 



crowd a parting benediction, he disappeared in the clouds. When 
Rdp^de had proce^ed to the place now called Rt^&dek&p&le& near 
Tilwir^, for the purpose of having herself buried alive, her son Jug- 
mal insisted on her performing sati for her husband ; she requested 
to be allowed a short time for private prayer. Covering herself 
with her mantle, she remained in seeming meditation, until after 
some time, her friends opening her mantle^ found only a heap of 
flowers ; MulHn&tli ro Sth^n opposite Tilwir^, where the saint used 
to perform his devotions, the hill near Dudhfy Ml, where his horse’s 
feet rested on his ascent into heaven, and Rupadek4pkle^, where 
his wife disappeared from the earth, are all considered holy places, 
and pilgrimages are mado to them by the Rj puts. 

MulHnMh greatly loved hi| brother Vlramji, on account of the 
respect and attention which he paid him, but Vlramjt having left his 
native place on account of a quarrel with Jugraal his nephew, was 
killed in battle near Lahore. His widow fled to the desert, where 
she lived for some time in poverty, but some of her neighbours hav- 
ing discovered who she was, sent her with her son Chdnda to 
MulltnMh. On some disagreement taking place between Chtin- 
da and his cousin JugmM, MulHnath to comfort the former, uttered 
the following prediction. 

Alulli r^ murht 

Vlram rk gudhl. 

That is, MulHnath’s descendants shall be dwellers ic villages^ 
and those of Vframji, lords of castles. At the same time he told 
Chunda^ th&t he would find as much land to the eastward as he wish- 
ed, but, that if at any time, he or any of his descendants looked 
in the direction of Mullanl with covetous eyes, or oppressed, or in- 
jured any of Mullin^th’s posterity, tile power of his race would be at 
an end. Ghundi settled at Dugir, to the westward of Jodhpur, and 
from him the present Raja of that principality is descended. Mulif- 
niith’s progeny soon possessed themselves of the districts of Balmlr, 
Kuti a, Pohkurn, &.c. which have remained in their possession till 
the present day. 

Jugpal, the third son of Mullln^th, became ruler of Pohkurn and 
the surrounding country. Jugm&l the oldest son and heir of Mullf- 
nath, had four sons, of whom the first named Munduluk succeeded 
him in the government of Mhew^ ; the second named Lonkfiji pos- 
sessed himself of Juni and Bahrmir; the third Rirmal, settled at Gu- 
r&b; and Hirbhum the fourth, at Rbfdlna. At a later period, the Rfi- 
wuls D6do and Putt4 obtained the possession of Jussol and Siod&rf, 
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At the place now called Jcin^ or J6n^ Barhmir, are the ruins of 
the old town of that name, which was so called from the Purmar 
Bahr R^o, who built the fort in ' the year Sumvut 1190 or 
A. D. 1M5. From the extent of the ruins and fortifications, and 
the number of temples, it is evident that this must have been at one 
time the most considerable place in Mullanl. Tlve valley in which 
the remains of the old tovvn are situated, is enclosed on every side by 
steep and precipitous hills, and is entered by a narrow passage to tho 
north. This entrance has been defended by five breastworks of stone, 
the remains of which are still visible, stretching up the face of the high 
grounds on either side. On a level space on the hill to the left, is 
an extensive fort of uncernented stone, from which other breastworks 
are carried up still higher, until they nearly reach the summit. 
There are two wells still open, at the entrance to the valley, and 
three more among the ruins of the town, uhicli occupy the west 
side of the plain, close to the base of tho hill. In tho houses and 
most of the temples, no mortar has been used, tho former, in as far 
as can be judged from tlie ruins, must have been very small and 
inconvenient. The temples, of which there arc four in tolerable 
preservation, arc well c.xecutcd. Tiie largest is built entirely of a 
greyish sandstone, the others are partly of brick. From the ruins 
of the town, a narrow track or pathway leads up to tho S. W. peak 
of the hills, along a strong breastwork, which at a distance of about 
two hundred feet from the summit, or, one thousand above the )ilan, 
joins a strong fortification on the edge of a deep ravine. Across the 
upper part of this ravine, a bund has been thrown, so as to form a 
tank or reservoir for rain water. 

When Lonkajf, the brother of Rawul Mumduluk of Milcw^i, and 
grandson of IVlullinatb, obtained possession of this part of the coun- 
try from the Purmar and TsahjJan Rajpfits, lie chiefly resided at the 
present town of Bahrmir, and singe that period, ( about Sumvut 1376 
or A. D. 1321) Jdnu foil gradually to decay. In the appendix will 
be found the pedigree of the Bahrmii Thakiirs, as well as of the gtlicr 
chiefs of Mullani. 

From the time of Mullin^th^s death, until the middle of tho last 
century, his injunction to ChundSi, on promising him the sovereignty 
of Marwfir, was held sacred and binding by his descendants, the 
Rajas of .lodhpur, who claimed only a nominal sovereignty over tho 
chiefs of Mullani. This forbearance however, was probably as much 
owing to inability to enforce their demands, as to any regard for the 
lights of the chiefs. On numerous occasions, the R^wuls and Th^ 
Mrs rendered assistance to Jodhpur ia time of war, but only on 



condition of being remunerated Tor their services. In the reign of 
Bugt Sing, the po.wer of the chiefs having been ^ much weakened 
by quarrels among'themselves, the RAjii not only claimed al'egiance 
and service from them as his right, but began to^exact tribute by 
force; the first one who was obliged to pay it, being the Rfiwul of 
Jussol. In Siimvut* 1824. or A. D. 17C>9, a demand of tribute from 
Bahrmir having been resisted, a force of lajjir thousand men, under 
Hindu Mull, was sent against them which was compclicd to retreat, 
by the chiefs Rfihatji mid Jessajl. After remaining umolcsted for 
sixteen years, they were attacked in Suir.vut 18.31, by VujairSj 
Sing with ten thousand men under Bhim Sing, wlio after much 
hard fighting, and considerable sluugliter on both sides, oblig- 
ed the "fhakCirs to pay a fine qf three tliousand Rupee.'?. In Sum- 
vut 18.38, tliey wore again attacked by mi army of fifteen thousand 
men, under IJemraj Sing, who was forced to retreat with great loss. 
In 1802, aflcM' the ncces.«ioii if the present Raja, Mann Sing, a dand 
of one thousand five hundred Rupees was levied by (joqjraj Hakim, 
who commanded the thanfi of Jodiipur hor‘.c at Siv. After this pe- 
riod, the brother Tliakiirs became disunited by feuds and quarrels, so 
as to be unable to oiler any resistance to the Jodhpur troops, who 
exacted at various times as much as they could. With regard to the 
connection bt'tuceii the Tliakur.s of B.ihrmir, and the RAja o’ Jaisal- 
inir, it appeals, that a daughter of one of the chiefs was given in 
niarriiigc to one of the Jaisalnnr family, who secured the sovereign- 
ty by their assistance. By way of recoinpcnce the Thakfirs re- 
ceived a .small monthly salary from J.nsulmir, but a dispute having 
afterwards arisen concerning it, a force from Jaisalnnr assembled 
at Vc.sli:ilo, and having pro vailed on a number of the principal men 
of Balinir to meet them, treacherously murdered thirty five of tncm. 
The Raja of Jaij^fdmir again rcquiriiig their assistance, entered into 
a written agreement to pay them an additional monthly salary, hut this 
document having been lost at the taking of Balnnr by the Bombay 
troop.s, the payment lias .since been discojitinned. 

The town ol' Jussol on the Liinl, opposite Walotra, is of consider- 
able antiquity, hut was enlarged to its present size, and the fort first 
built by Rawul Dudaji, the ninth lineal descendant of Mullluaih. 
Ahhougli it has suflered much from the attacks of Jodhpur, and from 
the neighbourhood of the flourishing town of Walotra, it is still of 
considerable size, and the fort which is placed in the face of the 
conical hill above the town, is extensive and well built, but command- 
ed by the surrounding heights. The district of Jussol is by far 
the richest and most fertile of Mullani, comprising nearly the whole 
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of Mhew^. Tho first aggression of Jodhpur on Jussol took place 
in the reign of Shdr Sing, who deprived Q&wul Dud^ji of the 
village of Gopri near Kher. In the reign of Aji Sing, the 

villages of Panchp^dro Mfindhpuro, KdpHo, Surajvero, Nuotiillo, 
Phulsddh and Asdko were lost by Rawul Jetm^l. The uncle of 
Bugt Sfng, father of the present R^Lwal, having usurped the chieftain* 
ship of Jussol, Bugt Sfng applied for assistance to Raja. Vijai Slog 
of Jodhpur, through whom he recovered his rights, and in considera- 
tion of which, a sum of three thousand Rupees was paid to the Raji- 
Afler this period, the family became go disunited by feuds, as to fall 
an easy prey to the demands of Jodhpur, which were frequently 
made, and compliance insured by force . The Rkwul, although he 
renders service to Miiun Sing, asserts that he does so only when paid 
for it, and that the sovereignty of Jodhpur is maintained not from 
right, but by force of arms. 

The chief town of the southern part of Mhewii is Sindhri on the 
Ldni, an open place of no strength or importance. The present 
R^wuls are descended from Pultaji, brother of R^wul DCidi^ji of Jus- 
sol, and son of Uflwul MegraJ. The first aggression and demand 
of tribute, or Fouj bul,’’ by Jodhpur, took place at the same lime 
as at Jussol, and the payment of it has been enforced at intervals 
since 1731^. 

Nagar Rardhr^, an open town on the west bank of the Lhn^, and 
fifly miles from Bahrmir, is the seat of the llawuls of Nagar, chiefs 
of the northern half of the district of R^rdhra. They are descend- 
ed from Jetmal, brother of Mullinath, and ruler of Shivlana. Jugm^l 
son of IVlulHnath, killed his uncle Jetmil, whose son Khem Kurun, 
afier his father’s murder, retired from Shivlan^ and took Nagar 
R^hrdr^ from the Tfma Siv^r R^jpCits ; his posterity retained undis- 
turbed possession of it. Bugt Sinh and IJbhe Sinh, when passing 
through Nagar to attack Ahtntdabad, received the present, or tri« 
bute of a horse from R^wut Bulidjf, who died in Sumvut 1810, A. 
D. 1755, and was succeeded by Suv^jf, son of Khem Kurun: In 
Sumvut, 1813, an army from Jodhpur plundered the country and levi- 
ed a fine. The Jodhpur troops afterwards returned at intervals of 
two or three years, with various success. When the R^wut wae tak- 
en by surprise, he was compelled to satisfy their demands, but when 
aware of their approach, he took refuge in the desert, or the hills of 
Mhewi, until they retired. When Mgiun Sing the present Rdji of 
Jodhpur was beseiged in the fort of Jalor, before his succession to 
the Devi Sing the younger Rawut, rendered him some impor- 
tant services, for which the R&j& aAerwards presented him with a flag, 
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a kettle drum, and endm viAage; and in Sumvut 1875, gave him and 
his brother a writteq discharge against all future exactions. The 
other two chiefs however, MClojl and Ekaroji, still pay tribute. 

The town of Gura was built about the year 1600 Sumvut, by Ratn 
Sing of the family of Nagar R^rdhra, for his second son Kull^jl, 
whose descendants still possess it. It appears that in .former times, 
the Rawut of Gdra paid, in token of allecijince, the annual tribute 
of a camel to the Muhummadan chief of Pahlunpur, then residing 
at Jalor. When Jalor was taken by Guj Sing, Uaja of Jodhpur, he 
demanded tribute from Rawut Isarji, who retired with his followers to 
the Jdnfi hills, wlierc gathering strength, he made head against the 
Jodhpur troops, and plundered tLe country about Jalor for nearly 60 
years. When at length he w£^p old and worn out, a force was sent 
against him by lliijai Sing, and he was obliged to pay a heavy fine. 
The Jodhpur force afterwards returned at intervals lor the purpose 
of exacting tribute, but they never obtained it without hard fight- 
ing, and when they retired the Rawut generally retaliated by laying 
waste tlie puiganali of Jalor. On the death of Rawut Bhakhur 
Sing, his brother Snrajmull having attempted to usurp the power 
from iMaldaji, and being expelled by the inhabitants, called in the 
assistance of the Jodlibur Raja, by whom he was placed on the gaddi, 
in conjunction with Maldaji. From this period, the tribute was some- 
times exacted sometimes not, hut never without fighting. In Sumvut 
1784, alter a hard battle with the Jodhpur troops, Rawut'i ThakCirsh 
fled from Gcira, which was plundered, many of the inhabitants cartied 
off, and heavy ransoms exacted. The Jodhpur force again attacked 
Gcira in Sumvut 1779, and ThakCirahi not being able to make any 
resistance fled to Pohkurn, and for' five years subsisted by com- 
mitting robbeties in the Jodhpur territory. In order to put a stop to 
this, the R^ija reinstated him at Gcira on condition of receiving a tribute 
of two thousand two hundred Rupees yearly, 1‘rom A, D. 1823, 
which he was obliged to comply with, ns from the advance of the Bri- 
tish troops in this direction, he had no place to retreat to, and but little 
hope uf being able to support himself by plunder. 

Kumpaji, the brother of Jugmal, having slain his uncle Ramdeo, 
got possession of Siv, and peopled the town of Kotra, where there 
had been a ruined fort from very ancient times, llis descendants 
ruled peacefully over the district until Sumvut 1823, when the two 
Th^kurs quarrelled, and having called in the Judhpur troops to set- 
tle their differences, the R^ja seized the town of Siv, and half the 
district of Kotr^ j and a thana of his horse occupied Siv, until 1850 
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when they were expelled, but soon replaced agaih by Bhim Sing, 
who levied a heavy fine on the Thikdrs. At present the revenues 
of the district are collected by the Jodhpur Hakim, and one half 
paid over to the chiefs. Although a garrison was kept at Siv, the 
Kosas continued to exact tribute or black mail” from the Th^- 
kdrs until they were expelled by the Bombay troops. 

Since the detachment ^of Bombay troops has been stationed at 
Bh^rmfr, a great improvement has taken place in the condition of 
Mull^nij which is in a great measure owing to the judicious manage- 
ment <ff the Commandant and Political Agent Captain Richards. 
Formerly the chiefs, in order to avoid the exactions of the R&ja of 
Jodhpur, were compelled to call in the assistance of the Kosas and 
pay them largely for their aid, the miserable inhabitants plundered 
on every hand, could barely find means of subsistence. After the 
expulsion of the Kosas, and the interference of the British govern- 
ment between the Jodhpur Rfija and the chiefs, the country soon 
exhibited a state of perfect tranquillity. Trade began to revive, old 
wells were cleaicd out, new ones dug, additional ground brought 
under cultivation, and small settlements made in many places, chiefly 
by parties of Sindians. An arrangement having been made, by 
which a moderate annual tribute, suflicient to satisfy the claims of 
Jodhpur, without oppressing the inhabitants, should be paid into the 
hands of the Political Agent at Bahrmjr, and by him transferred to the 
Jodhpur government, disputes with the Thakfirs are thus prevented. 
This arrangement appears to answer every purpose, and will, no doubt, 
do much to improve the condition of the people. Throughout Mul- 
]^nf, for several years, there has not been a single instance of a rob- 
bery ; and the contrast between the state of society there and in Guze- 
rat, is sufficiently striking — from a country where a child might walk 
openly with gold in his hand, ydlj^ arrive in one where the most daring 
robberies are of daily occurrence, and where, even in every camp, 
each house must be protected by a hired thief. 
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EAWUL JUGMAL. , Family of Jussol. 
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AJUB SINg' 

'-j: 

1. Ratn Sing "'^rr*lfVi'>r. 

Gum^n Sing 
Amr Sing 


1. Jugut Sing 


2. Jctm^i] Sing 


3. Abhji 


1. Chitr Sing 

2. KJinjf 


-- — A. . A 

^ ^ ^ 

Sdp Sing Morji 

2. Megji 
wi^h' • 




2f H^thl Sing 

• Scirut Sing. 

Jdlim Sing 
^rr^nrfOT- 
Ram Sing. 

Godur Sing 

5rr^«ftjr.* 


CIIIBFS OF BAHRMIR, 

Ltink^ji, second son orJugnofil, grandson of MullinSth. 

es 


1. Shcsho 2. Ballo 


1. Jeto 2. Sivraj 


1. Ghando 
of 

Dhormina. 


2. Ritto 
W of 
Bahrinir, 
Vcshalo, 
Mangta. 


3. Khctsi 
of 

Chotuii 

SiSiii, 

Ranigau 


4: Hapo 
of 

Bruro 

Marurl. 


5 . Kampo 
■f^T of 
Numgcri^. 


6. Nirbut 
of 

N(in near 
Vesh^lo. 


RAWU RITTOJF. 
•Bhimo 


1. Kullo 2. Vesil of Ves^lo 3. Bugg5 of Mangta 


* Present K&wuls Chitr Sing, &nd Godur Sing. 
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Kulo 


1. DCido 2. S(Jrtin 3. Ude Sing 


R^m Sing. 

c 

* 

r 

1. Tezmll 
€ 

2. Bhervdass 

3. Raj Sing 4. Jogh Sing 



<iWp6 JT ihnrf%’3T 


Megraj 

Venidass 





/ 

1. Bhfirmul 

2. Prithlraj 3. SujSnS 


^STIWIT 

f 

1. Sahibkhan 2. Lallchund 3. Kishndass 4. Puboji 5. Kemojf 

A 

f ^ 

1. Jeasojf 2. Vfjo 

fir% 


1. MSsfng 2. Jfvojf 3. Mudfi 4. Sfirto 6. Shero 6 Udo 

^nf%’3r ^?iT 

Slip Sing , « , 

W 1. Dhirji 2, Jethoji 3. Saluin Sing 

Kurni 


DHI'RJI'. 
.\„ 


1- Tejmil 2 , Himut Sing 


3. Dhonkul Sing 4. Mehr&j 
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vrjojr 

Purtap Sing 

1. Kh^nji 2. Venal Sing 3. Sdr Sing 

1. Vankidasa 1. Nithjl / ^ 

1. Indr Sing 2. RCipaji 

2. Fhungar Sing 2. Mulji 

3. PCinja 

&c. • 

SU'RTOJl'. 

^ ^ 

1. U'rnjf 2. Venfn' Sing 3. Bhftkhur Sing 

Gnzo /— ^ ■ ■■ — , 

imj 1. Badr Sing 2. V^go 

^TJhr 

SHERSING. 

J. Bhugji 2. 
irar^ ttht 

U'DOJi;. 

1. Sukho 2. Samnut Sing 
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Pudum Sing 

^ . 

1. Rawut Bhabdt Sing 2. Heinji 3. Prithlr^ij 4. Gdman Sing 

KISIINDASS. 


1. A'ndoji 2. Mdloji 3. Bhimoji 

^ s ^ N 

1. Sersing 2. Mh^do Sing 1. Bhao 2. Sobha 3.JuIar 4, Dhirji 

Sing Sing Sing 

Hunmut ^mTfa’ar 

Sing 

^ DT ff grf % '3r 

1. SAlum Sg. 2. Hunrnut Sg. 3. D^n Sg. 4. Mtigj'i 5. Jugm^l C. Nark h An 

^TOirftrJT ^ i/RTg rfa'^ ^Tirf^ar w ^niin^ inrprrif 

BurMOjr. 


1. Sdrujinull 2. Srtip Sing 

r ^ N/ '' N 

], Akh 2. Samil Sing 3. Jagu,9 1. Anar Sing 2. Vago 3. Don^ 

PUBA'jr. 

r ^ 

1. HAthlji 2. JorAji 

^TTT^ 


1. Pemji 2. U'rjun Sing Shersing 

, ^ s 

1. Anr Sing 2. MdngrA 
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KHEMOJr. 


1. A'ldanji 

Bhabhtitl 

WffTT 


1. Dev.Sji 

2. TsCitraji 
Budho 


2. MukGnjI 

1. Jujlr Sing 

^raircF^’^r 


2. Salum Sing 


FAMILY OF XAGAR RA'RDHRA'. 


JetmJilji, brother of Muilinfith, ruler of Shivlin^. 


Phcmkurun 

xrF^rriTT 

Bhakhur 



RSnSro 

KtmxT 

Pata 



SCibram 


Ratn Sing 



Vairisfil 


1. Askerun 

2. Kulla Rl. of G(ir& 






Rfighud^»ss 




Munord^ss 

SCirajmuli 




Kes Sing 

Bullnji 





1. Khennkurri 2. Sivji 






1. Siviaji 2. BuIIaji 


Devi Sing Kanji 

N Vagji 

U Hukni Sing 2, Amr Sing Dolaji 


1. MCilijl 


2. Ek&r^iji 

T^rrripp 



£0 


FAMILY OP GU'RAf RARDHRA' 

Riwut Kull^ji 
Tsurji 

ThikCirshi TffTfPrtt 
SJihibkhSn ^ifTTOPT 


1. Bhikhiir Sg. 2. Sfi.ajmull 3. Devld^sa 4. S&dCil 5. A'jojl 


1. M&ldi 

2. Jivoji 

3. Juesing 4. Th^kdrshl 






1. Uubba Sing 2. 

Maun Sing 

Surajmull 




Ser Kurnn 




SSvji 




Sivjl 

f%sr^ 

S^dulji 


Xkusiiai oiiig «i 



Mdijf 


1. DoISjJ 2. Sfv Sing 

3. Prithfr&j 

Tejsing 





A'joj- 


Devid^ss / ' ^ 

CVusund&sa 1. Muknoji 2. JclmSljt 

Those marked * are the present chiefs. 


Jllphabetical list of the towns and villages inMulldnL 

aa 

1. District of Bahrmir 


Agdriyo 

«n3h[^l^rr 

Gehdn 


Alii 


Hcmraj Kidh^n- 

%wriw 

Bhidhki 

wnm 

ni 

v\\ 

Bha ires 



an^'^qr 

Bhotiyi 

■^Tdftvr 

Ji BS&i 


CimiuD 


Jdn& 

aPTT 

Dhorfmini 

ihtlFJrT 

Kkpurdhf 


Diirodhai 

iTOii 

K&viis 


Druro 

^l€T 

KeiikrCi 

ftcnr 
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Kh&rorl 


Nimble 


Koshlshir 


Shin&d 

•nvri^ 

i^Cirlo 

7*1^1 

Sfyinl 


Lioh&ryfo 

ffT^rO'^T 

Sivkur 


Lugero 


Sundr^ 

^KtCI 

LdiiCi 


Suro 

14^1 

M^bir 

WfTVVC 

TirSiiro * 

TTTTnr^ 

M^ngt^ 

WfflUT 

Undhko 




Vandr^ 


Mlmgeriyo 


VeahgLlo 

Pr^T%T 

Nagdrd^ 


R&ntgkm 


Nimbiisr 

wINt^ 




2. District of Kotra iirmr. 


Akli 

^rningt 

Kotr^ 

di«<i 

Arung 

3Trcjf 

Mcgharo 


Balisir 


Mokh^p 


Bhlyksir 


Mdngad 

wrjrm 

Bhiyar 


Mdlliiigol 

■ 

Bhimbhudha 

wtimvT 

Nigdrdfi 


Bulut 


^'Igulhuri 


Chochr^ 


Pdsiidh 


Dli^rdwi 


Kijr^l 


Gdng^ 

Jl'JTT 

M 

R^ivutrog^m 


Hui'dw^ 


R’lilkoltyo 

T^r%T^*>T 

Jak 


Sath 

^TU 


«ii 

SSw&ld 


J^scro 


Sekdn 


Kin^sir 


SlV 


Kismet 


TulSi 

-^xm 

Kho&rl 


Undhd 


Kodhiy^sir 

vrvt^rrer 

Vfshd 



3. District of Mhewi ir%7T. 


Akundf 


Bhitbo 

^ntr 

AshMhi 


BhimurUf 


Av&ri 


Bhulkh^rf 

«WI€ll^ 
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Akdaro 


Kber 


Bh5nk& 


Khokhuraur . 


Buj&vush 


Kherintlo 


B^riv^ilo 


KhutCi 


Ch^ndesro 


Kumilh^i 


CainpCiro 


Kolii 


Chibl 


Koldr 


Chokhtt RidhSni 

Kuin^ 


Dhingrtp 


LfipCindrj 


Dhundhali 


Louo 


Drdgsiio 


Mandhavush 


Dhun^iu^ 


Mikmna 


Drdkha 

ITT^T 

Mu ho 


Dcidhw^ 

■^T 

MuIliWO 


Gadesru 


Mulinfithrostilin 


G61 

5fl^ 

Nagar Miiewa 


Gofinno 

ii^tm 

Aiikdr(3 


Gurarfdh^nnf 

jrT^TO^fiflt 

Nimhfi n'dii^nnl 


Gurli 

JPC^ 

.N ow.sur 


lllra lidh^nni 


Thdiri 


HudhCi 

%TV 

Fauchen'dhanni 

■*TT%Cf^Nt 

riururi 

▼^TJl 

Picfi 


JajCio 


Punaara 


Jdrdkhu 


RilcCi 


JSkhi^i^ridhknnf 


Rupadekapaleii 


Jcrifi 


Sajiyali 


Jussol 


Shainbru 


Jdndh 


Sher 




Sliim^illy6 


Kalvurf 


Shimira 


Kanvur 


SbinU 

<fin^ 

Kantlo 


Sindhrl 


Kl3p4 


Sintro 

«imnt 1 

Kesdl^ 


Sobhdlvush 


Kesumla 


SodhMdhauni 


Kltp<dk 


Sowi6 


Kiyar 


Sunf^ 

WVI 

Khiphsir 


Sumurkhfyd 
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Tapri' 


• ViUsir 


Tilwfir^ 


\ ^msfn 


Tim^vush 


Vaytd 

' 

Uturnf 

'oflVwTl 

Vedili6 


Vaghurf 


Vur^vush 


V^tirtJ 


Vurfyo 



4. District of Rardhr^ 


Alumpuro 


Loluuva 


BhUkhurpuro 


Lubhavush 


BCirrisun 


Mandhavesh 


D^ngrlyfi 

XITJTftXIT * 

Morsim 


Db:"il)r 

VTV® 

Mundavlo 


DhruidbeUivush 


Nagar Ritrdlir 

a ^anrrmm 

Dhirnbri 


7' ; rind hi 


Dcldrivush 


Pridril 


Gundvf 


Payiia 


Galf)’6 

JfT^^ 

Poyiifi 


Golly a 

JTT^xrr 

Rutiipuro 


Guid Rardhrfli 

fl'SKl’SXJlTT 

Ruru 1 


Guiftii 


Silu 


Hui A 


Taiitro 


Iniado 


Tukiyo 

^>»iT 

Jalikliora 


Undri 


Junda 


WUe.o 


Kliudhiilo 


Vania 

XTT^ 

Khungdhalo 

^XfT#T 

V^dosnfyo 



May, 1838. 


III. — i Travdation of an account of the Kattees taken from the 
mouths of their own genealogists. Prepared for the Bom^ 
hay (Jeographical Society, By James Erskine, Esq., C. S. 

About five thousaod five hundred years ago, there reigned in Hus-* 
tinapoor (or Delhi) seven Kings, who had two sons named Cheetra 
and Wicheetra, the former of whom had three sons named Pandow, 
Dhutrasht, and Weedoor. Pandow being childless and Dhutrasht 
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having one hundred sons^ the forme^ gave the kingdom to the lalter, 
and retired into the forests for the purpose of performing iup^ * and 
whilst these five sons were born to him, he died shortly afterwards, 
•upon which his widow returned to Delhi with her five boys. At 
this time six of the hundred sons of Dhutrasht conducted the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the kingdom, one of whom Doorjdhun 
sat on the throne. His cousins, the five sons of Pandow, having re- 
ceived from him the city of Agra for their subsistence, they proceed- 
ed to that place accordingly. Their names were as follows, 1 Joo- 
dccshtirr; 2 Bheemsya; 3 Urjoon; 4 Suhdew; 5 Neekool. 

They were also called Pandows collectively, after the name of 
their father ; or rather being five in number, and possessing superior 
powers, they were designated Panch-def. 0 ^ a term which was after- 
wards corrupted into Pandow.t 

Raja Doorjdhun, remarking the supernatural powers with which 
the Pandows were gifted, and fearing that they would ultimately 
wrest the throne from his family, determined upon procuring their 
banishment, as being the best mode of preserving his kingdom. 
His maternal uncle Sukoonee, then advised him to challenge the 
Pandows to a game of chowsur^ and employ him (Sukoonee) to 
throw the dice for him, whereby he would surely win, as he had the 
power, derived from the blessing of a Rooshee, to throw any num- 
ber he chose. The Pandows being sent for in pursuance of this 
advice, they accepted the challenge on condition that the loser 
should live in secret exile for the space of twelve years, and one 
more year in some city to which the pemdty of doubling the period 
of his banishment was attached, in the event of the winner succeed- 
ing in apprehending him within that lime. Both parties assenting 
to this stake, Doorjdhun and the eldest of the Pandows, Joodeeshtur, 
played the game, and the formr.r winning it as Sukoonee had pre- 
dicted, the five brothers withdrew remain concealed in forests 
for the period of twelve years, and one year more in some city. 
The Pandows accordingly passed twelve years in concealment in 
the deserts, and at the commencement of the thirteenth year, they 
arrived in the city of Wyrath Nuggur, (or Dholka) where they were 
afforded a secret asylum in the palace of the Raja, so that the 
discovery of their retreat must have beea u matter of groat difficulty. 

Jemutmal who had been ordered to discover and apprehend the 
Pandows by Doorjdhun, happening however to visit Wyrath Nug- 


• ^4 Penanco. 

f Thig account diflferg slightly from (he mjtbological history of ths Pandows, dee. 
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prosecution of his "search, -was (here killed by the brothers, 
and the death of Jemutmal coming to the knowledge of Doorjdbun, 
he made certain that Pandows were those who had destroyed 
him, ns no others could have done it. In consequence Doorjdhun 
in person soon arrived before Wyralh Xuggur witlf a large ar:iiy. 
Having encamped hpre he consulted with his friend, Kurrun, 

the offopring of the sun, as to the best inode of getting the Pandows 
within his power. The device suggested by Kurrun was to carry 
off the cattle of the city which would compel every true Rajpoot 
within the walls to come out for their rccovcty, and the Pandows 
being true Rajpoots, their seizure by this means could be easily 
effected— but as Doorjdhun’s army was composed of llajpoots, by 
whom it is con:<idered a diitgra^ccful act to steal cattle, Kurrun add- 
ed that other people were necessary for that purpose. He there- 
fore made a number of images with the filth of his body, and framed 
horses of wood, into both which he infused the principle of life, 
and the men thus created, he called Kut, which signifies filth or 
wood, the ninlerials of which he had used on the occasion. 

The Kal or Katteca thus created having performed the service 
required of them, the Rajpoots of Wyraih Nuggur, among whom 
were (he Pandows, issued out and gave battle, but as this took 
place the day after that on which the period of banishment, 13 
years, had expired, the discovery of the brothers did not involve 
the penalty of doubling the period of their exile. The fight being 
over, the Kattees applied to Doorjdhun for the means of subsistence 
and a place of residence, upon which he gave them Pawardess * 
situated between Cutch and Sinde, and directed tliat-they should pro- 
vide for their maintenance by cultivating the lands thus assigned to 
them. Having obeyed this order, the tribe in course of time com- 
prised the following branches: 1 Pafgur; 2 Manj jrria; 3 Pandwa ; 
4 Hoodoor; 5 Baburya. The history of these branches is not 
however correctly known. 

When the Kaitecs first settled in Pawardess, a Rajpoot named 
Wala was an inhabitant of it. Sometime afterwards, ns the Jam 
of Bliooj was pa^ising through that district with a large army, which 
he was carrying against Nuggar Parkur, he ordered Rajpoot Wala 
and the Kattees to arcompujny the expedition, and they accordingly 
joined him with eighteen hundred horse. On the return of the ar- 
my from Paikur, it encamped on the banks of the Runn which it 
hud crossed, whero no shade was to be found except that aflTorded by 


* There ii a district in Cutch called Pawur or ** Pawur Deah *’ 



a single Peeloo # tree , which Rajpoot Wala and the Kattctll^c- ^ 
cidentally secingj^ took possession of. They were huwever, ordered 
to give up the tree for the use of the Jam, and on Rajpoot Wain's 
refusal (o do so^ on the pica that he never quitted his quarters by 
compulsion, he and the Kattecs were ejected from the place by the 
Jam's troops, ^nd that prince’s tents were pitched there. Wala Raj- 
poot showed his indignation at this treatment, by sitting in the sun 
without shade or cover, and he mado a secret vow not to touch food 
or water till he had killed the Jam, or sacrificed his own life in the 
attempt. The Katlees endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, 
by representing the Jam as the greatest sovereign in the country, 
but without effect. Wala Rajpoot was not to he shaken from his 
design, in prosecution of which he, at night, accompanied by a hun- 
dred horse, proceeded to the tents of the Jam, and having dismount- 
ed at the door entered in alone with bis drawn sword, and put tliat 
prince and his six brothers to death. After which deed he returned to 
his own camp, and shortly afterwards hearing noises proceeding from 
the Jam’s troops which denoted their knowledge of the murder of 
their master, he and the Kaltees took to flight, and retired within the 
fort of Pawur in llieir own country. They had not however, been 
allowed to escape with impunity, for the Jam’s troops had quickly 
pursued, and were now besieging the fort in which they had sought 
refuge. 

The deceased Jam’s successor soon joined the army from Bliooj 
and conducted the operations of the siege in person. Wnlu Rajpoot 
and the Kaliccs were at last forced to resort to negotiation for their 
safety. With this view they deputed two devotees, a Rojgur and 
Rawul, to accommodate matters with the Jam, and apologize for the 
fatal event which was the subject of hostilities between them. The 
Jam assented to tlicir wishes oa^condition of their giving him the 
daughter of a Kattee in marriage. This was complied with, end the 
Jam was invited to enter the fort and take up his abode there with 
an escort of about two hundred iiorsc, after dismissing his 
On this request being acceded to, and after the return of the force 
to Bhooj, (he Jam was lodged with four or five of his attendants in 
a respectable place within the fort, and the remainder of his follow- 
ers distributed in parties of five each in different quarters of the 
town, on pretence that their lodging in one place together would in- 
terfere with the preparations for an entertainment which had been set 
on fool. The Jam and his people were feasted and most hospitably 


* Salvador^ Peraica. 
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for the space of ten days, during which Rajpoot Wala and the 
Kattees had matured*a conspiracy for their destruction. Finding at 
the expiration of (he tenth day, that the Jam and his party were lull- 
ed into confidence and insecurity, they determined to put them to 
death next morning. The signal agreed upon for the general mas- 
sacre was the sound bf a drum at a fixed hour. Accordingly the 
Jam with his followers were put to death niMt morning, in different 
parts of the city. Ono man alone was allowed to escape with his 
lile, for the purpose of carrying intelligence of the fate of hia^com- 
panions, and him they deprived of his nose, ears, and tongue. Be- 
fore he could have reached Bhooj, however, Rajpoot Wala and his 
companions had decamped to Thana Kundola, where they were 
soon followed by the new sovereign of Cutch, who had been called to 
the throne from the obscurity of u village, as soon as the fate of his 
predecessor was known. On the approach of the Jam’s army as far 
ns Wandya and jMallia, Wala Rajpoot and the Kattees became 
greatly alarmed, and despaired of their lives, and in their extremity 
they supplicated the interposition of their god, the sun. Wala Raj- 
poot ialhng asleep whilst in earnest and deep meditation on his fate 
and that of his companions, was favored with a vision in which he 
was directed by bis household god the sun, to seek next morning 
either in a room or under a certain milk bush for two ludooa * and 
a chaplet of flowers, which, if he found on the spot, indicated he 
should be confident of victory in the cciitest which he apprehended. 
Tlic dream was realized in the morning, but Wala Rajpoot’s compa- 
nions to whom he had communicated the circumstance proving in- 
credulous, he proposed that they should remain there another night 
when he assured them their god would no diubt manifest bis favor 
towards them again. Accordingly, that night not only Wala Raj- 
poot, but the whole of his friends weref honored in (heir dreams by a 
visit from the sun, who directed them to seek in a certain place for 
a golden lance, which they should regard as a certain token of vic- 
tory, aTid of the personal aid of the Sooruj Dewtaii in the approach- 
ing battle. Finding this vision verified in the morning, Wala Raj- 
poot and his companions, confident of success, prepared themselves 
with one accoid to fight to the very last. In the morning they took 
up their position in the battle field, and awaited the onset of the Jam. 
The near approach of that Prince’s army was announced by the 
sound of the kettledrums, and in a few minutes the enemy appeared 
marching towards them. The Sooruj Dewtah was now seen with a 


* Sweeuneatf. 

8 
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golden lance in hand and mounted on a grey charger. ThV{Sd 
placed himseir at the head of the Kattees, and 'led them on to the 
charge. The Jam’s army was overthrown and totally defeated, and 
an immense booty of elephants, horses, &c., remained with the con- 
querors. The Jam himself retreated hastily to Bhooj. 

The Katteed with Wala Rajpoot returned to Thana Kundola, and 
there erected a temple in honor of their god the sun, which still 
exists.* From the settlement of the Kattees that part of the coun- 
try is called Katteewar. 

After the above events, Rajpoot Wala or Wala Vooch, who was 
commonly called Putgooroo, married Roopdeh the daughter of a 
Kattee. By her he had three sons, viz. Wala, Khacher, and 
Khooman, who with their father, are the progenitors of seventy- two 
tribes of the Kattee race. The descendants of Putgooroo are dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Awrutiya, and those of his three 
sons by Roopdeh are called Sakhaeet. 


The Sakhaeet iribe$ are as follows t : — 


1 Khacher Wala 

2 Khooman Wala 

3 Wala Wala 

4 Leepa 

5 Bhojuk Wala 

6 Gopaluja 

7 Kurpura, so called from the 


head of the tribe having 
had his hand cut off. 

8 Derocey a W ala Mechap 

9 Bogra Bapechap 

10 Laloo 

1 1 Mun (from their having pleas 

ed the King.) 


* Captain Jacob riiitad (hia temploi and hat given me the following account from 
a Goaaijrn in charge, a Charon and a Kflttee. ** They attributed the es'eciion of the 
temple to Lakha Pboolaneei a Sao of Cutch, exceedingly anrienf, who conquered 
the country and built round it an imroenae city, forty-eight Cose in circumference, 
iti gates being Haiwud, Nuyalee, SoodAee and Choteyla! Further, that he wae slaugh- 
tered by his nephew, on which tho BabrtOs succeeded in assuming the soveroignty over 
that part of the country : That the city was afterwards destroyed, and the temples great* 
ly injured, one oltogelher thrown down; the idols broken at tho Mahomedan invasion 
about a thousand years ago, and the temple robbed of inscriptiona engraved on a* atone 
tablet let into the wall, as also the corner of one of the idols containing the date broken 
off by aome European gentlemen about eight years ago”— The only trace of the 
inicriptions Captain Jacob could find, were in, to him illegible, Sanscrit charaotors on 
tho pedestal of the idol, where (he date has been fractured ei mentioned ; and afterwards 
in the same character on (he exterior of the eacristum to the North, scarcely lag- 
iblefrom age. 

The inscription requires more minute scrutiny ; and either Captain Jacob or myaal^ 
will lake en early opportunity of attending to it. 

t A eansai pf the different tribee ie being prepared for the hrformation of Government 
■7^*^*««*«W»8»CoiirioffDUectors,erhiohI shooU be glad Ui Itamlsh when par 





iSt'Iioodur 

IS Jogeeya, originally Khooman, 
but so called from intermar- 
rying with Jogeea, in me- 
morial of which they still 
wear cloth of the color of 
ochre, like the Jogees. 

14 Raduriya 

15 Purdur 
Chandoo 

17 Chandurd 


18 Band, originally Khaeher, bat 

so named by a king. 

19 Manuk Wala 

20 Ratudka Khacher 

21 Koondaleya'Khacher 

22 VukmaWala 

23 WaykhaWala* 

24 Chansoor Khooman 

25 Jhobuliya, originally Khacher, 

but so called from their re" 
siding in a village of that 
name. 


Tke AnnUiya tribes are, 


1 Geeda, Vadel’s descendants. 

2 Dhandul, originally Kahtore 

Barwutty as, from Jodhpoor. 

S Chowra 

4 Khowur, originally Mukwa- 

na Rnjpoots, excommunicat- 
ed from their cast. 

5 Surowla, abranch ofthe Dhan- 

dul. 

6 Besiya Boreecha 

7 Vechiya 

8 Manguriya 

9 Turgowriya, from the Wadel 

Rajpoots. 

10 Bhewla 

1 1 Veyghur 

12 Khoreecha 

13 Dhakra 

14 Sekhwa 

15 Toetoocha, from the Wadel 

Rajpoots. 

16 Jativurra 

17 Patgura 

18 Pandwa 

19 Maya 

20 Gooliya 


21 Leekhra 

22 Mukwana, (Rajpoots excom- 

municated from their cast 

23 Sasur 

24 Koteela 

25 Veroo 

26 Ball 

27 Jebuliya 

28 Mails 

29 Jhanjuriya, incorporated with 

the Dhanduls. 

30 Babhareea 

31 Tadhana 

32 Toriya 
dS Nata 

34 Wauk 

35 Baburiya 

36 Dangur 

37 Ulloo, originally Choowan Rq- 

pools, excommunicated from 
their cast.f 

33 Dhananee incorporated with 

the Dhanduls, 

39 Bhareriya Ditto 

40 Vuimuka Ditto 

41 Geegoya 


•By. intermiiture with Mahomedini, u the Jhella tribe of Rajpooti, luraamod 
** Mocthwane'* and alio ihe Jaiielo. 

t Probably on the aame account aa thoae above mentioned. 
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42 Eoleeya incorporated with 

the Baburi/a. 

43 Baburijra 

44 Bhamla 

45 Kagra 

Rajcote, Mc>y 24th. 1838. 


46 Loda 

47 Haltee 

Thus there are twenty five Suk- 
haeet, and forty seven A.wrutiya 
tribes. 


IV . — An account of the City of Balhh and its neighbourhood, 
extracted from Persian Authorities. By James Bird, Es- 
quire. 

In the absence of any detailed account of Baikh and its neigh- 
bourhood, some information on this interesting region, supplied by 
the Persian tract, lately transmitted to the Geographical Society by 
Captain Burnes, cannot be without interest at the present moment. 
This geographical tract, as stated in the preface, is an extract from 
the third section of a history of Baikh, by Abdallahbin-Kasim Al- 
husuini, which was copied from another history, written, in Hej. 676, 
A. D, 1277, by Aboobiker-biii-Doad, who was the Shaikh-al-Is- 
1am, or chief of the Mohammedan religion. Captain Burnes calls 
it the Jamia-Ul-Ansab,* and states that he procured the work from a 
Mullah of Kabul, who received it from the Wali, or chief of Tash 
Xurghan, the capital of Khullum. It contains an account of the 
several traditions regarding the supposed founders of the city of 
Baikh; the first Mohammedan conquests, and subsequent state of tho 
country; the great idol temple of Baikh, called Naobahar; its mos- 
ques, tombs, gates, and changes* of its buildings, with notices of the 
river of Baikh and its distribution to the several villages; the trade 
of the city, and the mines and* passes in the neighbourhood. The 
style and arrangement of tho workf^bcing faulty, and ill adapted to the 
taste of European readers, 1 have endeavoured to arrange the in- 
formation it contains under the following heads. 

General outline and aspect of the Country about Balkh. 

Rivers. It is here stated, that the water of Baikh comes from 
Aolang, and that the rivers of Baikh having passed from hence, flow 

• Mr. Wolff, at page 220 of hia travels, mentions the Majmao-al-Ansab, or collection 
of Bcnealogies, which is no where alluded toby name in the present work, though the 
Majmao-al-gharaib, or collection of wonders is frequently quoted. It was written in ih« 
time of Jani See of Sind. 



^:£iidorab and Halahjird in five Btreams,* which deicending from 
the valliea above into the lower country, continue their course from 
south to north towards Balkh. In the opinion of Mohammedan 
writers and physicians, the water of the Balkh-Ab, or proper river of 
Balkh, is accounted a sovereign remedy for insuring long life, because 
it flows from the soubh towards the Pole; and its lcngt|^ is said to be 
fifty pharsang, or about one 'hundred and fift^ miles, which appears to 
be nearly the breadth of the valley, as we learn from other sourccs.l 
This river, immediately after having issued from the Darah, or 
valley where it rises, is distributed into eighteen streams. J The 
division of the river of Balkh into these eighteen canals takes place 
in the following order. Above the bridge of Adam Bikri, usually 
called the bridge of Ilchi Khaoaja, six of these take their origin, 
and are known by (he names of the Nahr Shahi, Kadr, Siyahjird 
Balkh § Dastagird, and Chimtak. Lower down than the above 
biidge, the dam, or reservoir of the Nahr Mushtak, Isfahan, Ab- 
dullah and Bakhshawar, is situated; and the reservoir of the Nahr 
Arghandab, Faizabad, and Aliabad, is still lower down, but above 
the reservoir of Sokhta. 

The five remaining canals are those of Adina Musjid, the Kara- 
jah, the Yurlang, Foot, and Shaikh Sharik, which hove their origin at 
the village of Sar Panchah. Other streams besides these go to the 
tract of country about Akhchu. It is also stated, that the Nahr 
Shohi, Kadr, Siyahjird, Balkh and Mushtak flow on the eastward, and 
environs of tlic city, and that the other canals pass to the westward, 
being distributed to two hundred and twenty- eight viliagcs in the 
following order: 

* These arc llio five rivers, which, in the opinion of Arabian geographers, compose 
(he Oxus, and arc delineated in llicir maps as joining this mighty stream; but the river 
of Balkh is not considprcd one. 7'hc upper dfttricl of the Piirwnn valley, according to 
Dr. Lord’s late report, is called Ulung, and the mountain pars over it Sir Uluiig. Ibn 
Haukalsays, that Halawird is a town in the hiliy part of the country of Balkh. 

f Mr. EIpliin.«itonc states, that the province of Balkh is from a hundred In a hundred 
end tv.'crity miles in breadth, (from north to south), and two liundrnd and fifty miles in 
length (f'oni east to west) ; but Mr. Bentink in his notes on Abulghozi Khan’s history 
of the Tartars, sajs, that it is three hundred and sixty mill's long, inclusixo, as appears 
of the province of Khutl, between the rivers of W'akhsh and Badukhshan, not considered 
as part of Balkh by the former authority. 

( Both Canlain Burnos and Mun.dii Mohun Lai, mention in their works that tho 
stream of the Balkh river is divided into eighteen canals, of which twelve are still 
open, according to the authority of Mir Izzat Allah in his travels beyond the Ilimalnya. 

§ Dr. Lord, in his late report, speaking of ine pass of Ghorband, says, “ but on 
reaching Siyagird, tho hitherto uniform tints of the mountain were seen to be variegat- 
ed with red, green, ashen grey, which on examination we found to be produced by 
red ochre, indurated decaying green stone, and strata of volcanic ashes. 
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Nahr Shahi to villages 10 Nahr fiakhshawarto villages?^'! CT 


Kadr 

Ditto. • 

... 17 

Arghandab.. Ditto... 

.. 16 

Siyajird. • . 

Ditto . .. 

.. 17 

Adina Musjid Ditto. . . 

.. 13 

Baikh.... 

Ditto a • a • 

.. 21 

Karajah .... Ditto . . • 

. ■ . 8 

Dastajird. . 

Ditto. . a . 

.. 10 

Yurlang. . . . Ditto. . . 

a . • 5 

Chimtak. .. 

Ditto . •• 

.. 12 

Faot Ditto. . . . 

...17 

Mushlak. . 

.Ditto ... 

ri 

m m • %J 

Shaikh Sharik Ditto. • • 

.. 10 

Isfahan. • • 

I3itto ■ • • ■ 

10 

Faizabad. . . Ditto. . . . 

.. 13 

Abdullah. • 

Ditto • . . . 

...26 

Aliabad. ... Ditto . . . 

a . • 8 


2-28 

Besides these, eighleen villages are watered by a streamlet in the 
valley of Kheibar, and there arc several others in the district of Akh- 
«hu. Our author states, that the Yurlang irrigates the lands of Sal- 
buran, and that the Faot is distiibuted to Minglik, places mentioned 
in Captain Burnes\s map. 

JHounlaim and Vallies. The country of Balkh, which is extremely 
•fertile, presents a succession of hilly vallies, on the south and cast, 
opening into level plains towards the mouths of their difilrent livers. 
According to Persian aulhoritic.s, the city is situated on level ground 
at a distance of four pliarsang, cr twelve mites, from the mountains, 
and twelve pharsang, or thirty-six miles, from the Oxus; but Captain 
Burncs states it is only six miles from the hills. On tho south it is 
bounded by the liigh mountains of ilindukush, over wiiicii rough and 
difficult passes lead into India ; on tiie north it has the river Jiiiun or 
Oxus; and is situated between Badakhslifm and the desert of Khw£L« 
rizm on the cast and west. Only two passes arc mentioned by our 
author, the first leading into India, and the other into Turkistan, 
but no particulars of the route to cither arc given. The most com- 
mon route into Turkistan leads irlcug the Oxus by Kiiuilum, Taikan, or 
Talikhan; and the ones into India, which were formerly most frequent- 
ed, are the passes by Bamian, or Ak-robat, and Panjhir. Both are de- 
lineated in the accompanying Arabic map, taken from the geographi- 
cal woik named Masalik-wa Mumalik. The former, which lies furthest 
to the N. W. conducted the traveller by Madir end Kah, to Bami- 
an^ a distance often stages; and the other, a distance of twelve 
stages, led by Kliullum, Seininjan, Andcrab, and Jarinnah to Panjhir. 

From late information, we learn that the general line of the Hin- 
dukiish mountains, on the north side, runs east and west, and at 

^ Captain Burnes and Miinshi Mohun Lai took nine days to travel from Bamian 
to Baikh by the pasa of Dindani Shikan, and the estimated distance in the Journal of 
t. e latter ia given iu detail, amounting to one hundred and ninety miles. 
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rig'iii angles to th6 direction of the streams that join the Oxua, and this 
elevated table land is cut into numerous vallies, the longitudinal axis 
of' which is in the same direction. 

Natural geografiiy. 

The information given under this head by the author, is very scan- 
ty, and is confined to a notice of its mineral productioTis, which are 
said to be gold and silver,^ obtained from mines in the hills, and the 
streams of the country. Copper, lend, alum, salt and sulphur, with 
tho'ruby of Badakhshan arc mentioned as the produce of theso hills. 

Historical GEocRAriiY. 

The country of Balkh, under the designation of Bactria, has been 
celebrated, in the East from the remotest antiquity, and is now 
known to the orientals by the appellation of Om-al-Balad, or the 
mother of cities. It has. in their veneration, the second if not an 
equal place with IMekka, which they name 0:n-al- Kora, or the mo- 
ther of towns. Numerous are the din'erent Mohammedan traditions, 
regarding the origin ofBaIkh, and the names of jt.s supposed foun- 
ders. Adam, Cain, and Aiyub, or Job, arc severally named as the 
builders of the city, the foundation of which however, with more 
truth, assigned by others, to Kaiumars, first of the Peshdadian dy- 
nasty of Persia, or to Gushtasp of the Kaianian family, and the same 
as the Hystaspes of the Greeks. 

In the small historical work, called Mahk Shahi, it is related that 
Balkh was built by the Tubbao, or kings of Arabia Felix, who were 
of the idolatrous tribe of Aad; and this tradition agrees with what 
Diodorus Siculus relates regarding the expedition ofOsymandias from 
Egypt into Bactria. 

Amidst these contradictory accounts our author, in order to re- 
concile them, adopts the opinion of Mulawakkil-bin-Ilamran, that 
Balkh was twenty-three times destroyed and twenty-two times re- 
built « and that therefore the? several traditions relative to its found- 
ers niay bo correct. 

Prior to the commencement of profane history, and the ago of 
He rodotus, it had become a place of great celebrity in the Eastx 
and being the most eastern province of the Persian Empire, 

• 111 Dr. Lord’s report lo which frequent reference hns been made, it i.s said, “ilial in th® 
micaslatc, immediately over (he cnlrnncoof the Ghurbarid p;iss, and on t*ie verv summit of 
ibo hill, ocr.uri a vein of silver ure, which however appeared to mo so poor, that it would 
■oarce pay the expense of working. I heard of a much richer vein in (he pass of Panj- 
hlr, which was said to have heon worked to a great extent io the time of the Choghtsif/’ 
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appears to have obtained the name of Bactria, derived as 
fro^n the Persian word Bahklar,* signifying the East. Among the 
Mohammedans it is usually called Balkh Bami, which may bo 
translated the terraced Balkh ; and was probably applied to desig- 
nate the nature of the mountains of Hindukush, or Caucasus ; which, 
in a succession of hilly ranges, on the North side, descend from an 
elevation oi idne or ten thousand feet to the plain of the Oxus. 
the middle of the sixth century before Christ the Bactrinns, after 
having boldly opposed the Persian army under Cyrus, or Kaikho.^rao, 
who had returned fiom the conquest of Lydia, voluntarily surrender- 
ed their country to liis power. Soon alier, and not long prior to the 
time when Cyrus was slain, in the war again^-t the INIassagela', his 
younger son Tanyoxarces, the Snierdes of Ijorodotua, vvas consti- 
tuted Governor of tlu) pro\iiico ; but, he having been .s(Ci(‘ily rrir.r- 
dered by order of bis bioll.er Cljinibysis, llie eouniry was next ruled 
by one of the iMagi wlio bad bem .subsiifn(,'d i;i Ins stciul. Tiic last 
is ibc Smordes of otiu*r classical aiitinn iiirs. and is til'll !i.'>^bi; by fionic 
to bo llio same as J^oli'.'i asp, bum the eoiini'bon of whoso name 
Hyde thinks, l^actiia deiivecl its appellation of Xannsjia. 

.Outing the reign of Haiius Ilyslaspes, Jiactria, wliicli formed 
the iwelfiii s'llrapy ol' the Persian empire, was a place cf banish- 
ment for captives I'hti ancient fJactnan**', who appoar not to liava 
diflered iiiucli in manners from the Srythinn^!, most resem!)le(I tho 
Modes in the ciweiing of their heads, ami were indeed a b'anch 
of this Per?ij.n stock, mixed with Gieeks and oilier ihreigners. "j' 
The Asii, who, with liie Tochaii, Pasiaiii, and Sacnrauli, ovei turned 
tho subsequent Greek kingrinm ol i>actiia, ahoul one hundred 
and twenty-five years before Cbiist, are estecuKcl by |)liiI(>lo«i.st3 
to be the same people ns tho Ossetes, 'I izdiabiting tlie Caucasian 

«■ 

t Piofo^sor lla-sk, in hi.<s rfnnrks on tiic Z»;nd Irinqu.i^e, Fa 3 *s that its grammatical 
Blrii’iiirc, arid M'l-teiii Ilf Jiini.'xuiri.s correspond no! only with tlic Sa.n'Cril, hui in soiiio 
iiistanr'’s apfiroiich nearer to the Piii}gi:in c1as.s oT iaiigiiagc*', (li at i'* lo say, Greek 
and Laiin, uilli ihcir 'JifTcruiiL dialccis} ; in others it is qtiiLc peculiar, winch seems lo 
shoxv that it n. a 'Jidcrent langirigc, lo be arranged bciwcen ibe &)an&crit and Gicok. R. 
A. is. Trarisaclmns. Vol. III. page .ISI, 

('a;iia:n llinncs, in a late account of liio Siah-posli Kaflirs, transmitted lo the Governor 
General, slii'cs, tint in t!ic eight villages cf the J^ijrnw vallie®, siiualc-1 in tbo 
Kolnsian nf Kabul, and Kasi ori*.injhir, ilie Pashi language is spoken by the people, 
and b-'iir** an cvideni aliii ity to the language of the Kattirs, who chum for iheiii'-Icves 
a Grecian (l;>.c(iii. ii-> eight village’s name, arc, I Kshpein ; 2 EsIiKein; 3 Sondiir; 4 
5 Ghyu ; 6 D- ori.ain.i ; 7 Durai Piilta ; and 8 Mulaikrcr; tlie iiihabilaiiLs ol 
which are the remain^ of tho l^asiani, who assisted iu the overthrow of tlic Greek king- 
dom of Racim, 

J Throughout iho article, quoted in the previous note, Profoisor Rask mainlains (hat 



mountains on the Black sea \ and 'tlxe connection of their language' 
with Persian appears to establish their faiiiily descent. In ancient 
times the Medes were named Arii, and appear to have extended 
the appellation of Aria to the whole tract between Assyria and India; 
and even at this day ibe Ossetes, descended from the Alanni, a 
branch of the Asii, are known by the name of Ariaiii « Their ances- 
tois the Asii, who may have obtained ibcir^name from the Sanscrit 
Asa, siirnifying a bow with which they were armed, are according* to 
Abel Remusat mentioned by the Chinese historians as inhabitants 
of the country of Wan or Sogdiana. From these facts we ccTnclnde 
that the language of ancient Bulkh was the Zend; though our au- 
thor, in the geographical tract which is the subject of this article, 
tells us that the Deri, the courtly dialect of the ancieiit Persian 
language, was that which was vernacular in the country : and adds, 
on the authority of the Ajaib-al JVlakhikat, that all the inhabitonts 
were idolaters, until the poiiod of the Mohammedan conquest, under 
the Khahf Osman. If our author means that Deri was the verna- 
cular language of Balkh, when this conquest took place, the infor- 
mation is probably correct, as Rcharam-gaur, fourteenth of the Sas- 
sanian kings, superseded the Pehivi dialect, by the use of the 
more polished one called Deri, which appears to have been the dia- 
lect of the province of Fars or Persia j)roper. This change was 
eflecled in the end of (ho fourth century of our mra, and it is scarce- 
ly credible that this language could have been vernacular in Bulkh, 
though it may have been employed in epistolary coricspuiidence and 
in business. The inscriptions on the numerous Bactrian coins, 
found in the country about Kabul, and so well illustmted by the in- 
genuity of Mr. James Prinsep and'IVIr. Masson, prove, that froin 
before Christ 195, and in the reign of Menander, lifili of the 
Greek Bactrian kings, who possess#d the countiy utter the death 
of Alexander the Great, a language following ttie Zend inflexions, 
and containing weirds from the Pchlvi, or Arabic stock, was in 
comflnon use. The character also, in which it was written, was 
(he Bactrian form of Pehivi. 

The Asii, with the appellation of Saca'. added, were the same 
people as the Assaceni, whose metropolis w'as Massaga, and which 

Zend is tiie 1angua;^c of ancient Media ; and says that, in addiuon lu the proof of thia 
afforded by the cuniefurin inscripiions of Pcrsepolis being in Zend, anoi her cirenm-' 
stance which may be adduced is the dialect of an Iranian tribe, called by tho Georgi- 
ans Osi, by the Kusians Ositinzi, living on the very summit of Caucasus, at present 
without any particular religion, and supposed, by Mr. Klaproth, (in hia journey into the 
Caucasus and Georgia), from historical probability be an ancient Median colony* 

9 
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appears to have been situated between the CophbneSi or of 

Kabul, and the Gurccus, or river of Kashgar. Tlicy were, accord- 
ing to the Chinese historians, addicted to commerce ; education 
was much attended to among them, and it is a curious fact that the 
name of Miissagada llaja, is found on -coin !No, 19 of the col- 
lection published, by H. H. Wilson, Esquire, in the 17th Vol. of 
the Asiatic Researches of Calcutta. It is a* well executed piece of 
money, and the inscription around the head of the prince is in the 
ancient or Lath character of Sanscrit. The intimate connexion, 
therefore, which philologists have observed between the Zend and 
Sanscrit languages, and the connexion of the former, in many of 
its radical words, with pure Persian, may be explained without the 
supposition adopted by English orientalists, that the Zend was forg- 
ed and borrowed from the Sanscrit. 

After tlie overthrow of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, by the 
Asii and Tochari, little is knowm of the state of the country, under 
the Parthian kings ; the first of whom Arsaces, who rose into power 
about the period when llie Greek Bactrian kingdom commenced, is 
said by Armenian historians to have claimed descent from Abra- 
ham by Keturalj, and to have established his power in the city of 
Bahl (^Balkh), in the land of Cassici, * the same as the Cossca of 
Diodorus Siculus. Cossca or the Caucasus appears to have obtain- 
ed its name from the tribe of Khasas, or Kas, mentioned in the 
Kcrna Pavva ol thc Mahabarat, and also by the Emperor Baber 
:n his memoir.^. 

The conquest of the couiitry, south of these mountains, is men- 
tioned in Ma twan-lin’s account of the Great Yuc-chc or Jndo-Scy- 
thians ; who appear to have possessed it from B. C. li^G to A. 
D, i222y when it became subject to the Sassanides. Succssivc "j 
Scythian tribes of the same family as lie Asii, though nominally 
hearing allegiance to this dynasty of Persian kings, appear to have 
pushed on their conquests towards India, of wliicli country they 
were in possession when Cosmas Indicopleusles visited it in the 
middle of the sixth century of our .'era. They are mentioned by him 
under the name of Hunni ; are known to classical writers as the Eu- 
thalites; are called by Arabic authors Hayatelahs; and, by the Hin- 
dus, Tlaihayas. 

Ardashir, the son of Babak and first of llic Sassanides, having de- 
throned Ardevan, or Artabanes, fourth of this name among the 

• Sec AvdaU’s liistoi y ol' Armenia. (Vol. 1st p. &7). 

^ See Chinese sccoiint oi India in Prinsep’s journal for Janiisry 1837. 
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Parthian kings, renewed with great splendour the ceremonies and 
ritual of the Magian religion, and took posscssioii of Bactria, with 
other dependencies of the empire. According to the history of Nik- 
bi-bin-Ma.ssaud, written in the middle of the Ihirtecnth century, the 
temple of Istakhar had be'en constructed by order of Gushtasp, who 
built there a dukhma in which the Zend books wei/i placed with 
great honors. As the religion of the Persians, and the books of 
Zoroaster, during the time of Alexandei and the stibseqiienl Parthi- 
an kings, had been corrupted and lost, the Xviid-Jlvcsta, some think, 
was compiled from the recitation of the aged JMobids; and sodn after 
the coninieneeiiient of the reign of Ardashir Bahcgan, \]\c magnifi- 
cent idol temple of Jjalkh, called Naohuhar, to whicli the people of 
Ijidia and China made pdgrimages, was, on the authority of our pre- 
sent author, built, and dedicated to the rites of this religion; which, 
on the side of India at least, seems to have partaken of the suj)orsli- 
lious praclicos of the IJindus. 

Beyond a few detached notices, there is nothing authentic known 
regarding tin; .slate of the country under the Sassanides; hut, in the 
<|uarrcls cJ ] lorniuz and Firoz, the sons of Bcharam-gaur, i\\e Hayatc- 
lahs or Eulhafiks, seem to have played a conspicuous part, and to 
have extended themselves to India; where, in the middle of the fifth 
century, they appeal to have been in [losses^ion of Valabbipur in 
Kaltyvvar. llaytal, their original country, comprised Balkh, Tocha- 
ristnn, Baniian, Haklan, liadakshan, Andekhud and Shuberglian. 

Flic Jiite of the Persian empire was irrevocably sealed by the de- 
feat ol Vezdijird, in the battle of Nibawand, A. D. G4‘2 ; and though 
this unfarliinate prince, the last of the Sassanides, sought and obtain- 
ed assistance from the Khakan of the'Turks, he wagi‘d an unsuccess- 
ful war against the IVlohammedan general Ehnif, who, by direction 
of Omar, had invaded the province of Khorasaii. dominion had 
passed from th(3 race of Sasan, and Bnikh became the possession 
of their Mohammedan adversaries. The account of these changes 
is j^ivcn here from the tract presented by Captain Burnes. 

“ llif^loritius ivluU; tliiit I'jiinifiho sou ol’Ki'is, was iho Tirsl aiuoiig ihe follow- 
ers of Wlaiu, whom time of Omar, passed I hr n\or .liliuii (Oxus) and rrniquer- 
rd llalkh; lint soinr say, that il was iirst snhdimd by Saul, thoMm ofOsimin. 
Abdnhnalik-hani-Oinar, indeed says, “1 am oi ihose w holirnt conipiered lialkh, 
and was in the army of Said, wlicjin the time of JVloa\ial), led (he men who 
look the connti-y, and induced the iiihahitants to receive tlic true faith.” It is 
also related of Lais, the son of Said, the Eg;/ptiaii, that, in the year of Hej. 
00,^ A. 1). 70?), the coiujuest of liokhiini vv is effected tlirougb him, and that, 
in the time of Abdalinalik, the son of IVlerwan, the subjection of Balkh 
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£()llowcd. Siibsequenily, during the guvenirnent of llijaj, Kuiibii the son of 
Muslim, jiinrched ro lialkli; and when, in the year of Hej. 87 , he arriv- 
ed at the* town ofTiluihaii, he ur^ed tlie inhabitants to embrace the true faith, 
hut they replied, that the advanced guard of Tarah Khan, ilic Wali of Balkh, 
would not become the followers of Tslarn, neilher w'ould they. He after- 
wards bribed ihein by inoney, and attacked the guard which was defeated 
and fled to Ihihardairali, where there w-as a summer palace, surrounded by 
xviiter in which the men j'ortilied themselves. At that time Atai-hiii-Saib, 
who was the fouriii Shaikh in Lialkh, and whose name is connected with the 
hill of Atahoi, was present with the army, and said to Katiha, ‘^This jmpiideiu 
(jlabr phn-ts reliance on the summer house, and wherefore should we not 
confide in tlie great God.t^ Having said so, he wliipped his horse, and mado 
him plunge inio the water which he passed in sarely ; and liavingmade his 
way to the suinincr house, he thnwv down its doors. hen rln; men of the 
guard perceived this they t<»ok flight ; hiil being pursued and taken, they 
were hroughi belbre Kaliba and enuhented to privfess the laith of Islam. 
Succeeding these events Katilia marched for Bokliara, where arru ingin the 
cold season, Jiiid iicaring thatihc <‘oineris had relapsed into tlicir former idol- 
atry, he ajrj-jiiii led lus troops (o fhilkh, h\ way of Cheghrimaii ; which place 
bad submilt(!(l to tl»e arm-, of Katib:i,aiid of v\hich iVluttawakkil, the son of 
\laniran, and sevenvb S\\vf\V.\\ o\ Ua\V\i, was made governor. As vbe peop\e oV 
TnrmiA had at ibis lime accepted tlie true faith, Kaliba asked tbeir assis- 
tance in taking possession of Halkh and punishing tho'-e who liad rebelled ’ 
and agreeably to Ins request tiiey accompanied him across the .(iliun, and 
made prisoners the apostates, who w'eie again brought hark to Islamism. 
Kot long after, however, they relapsed, and went by way of Khulhnn, and 
Scminjariy to Iskwish^ where there vvasa fort whicli he destroyed; and hating 
made prisentu’s of the gurrisoii, distributed the booty that was captuied a- 
mong ins tioo]ts. 

Tho whole of (Jiis ftarf of Khorasan ns far as the Oxiis, was rijlccl 
hy a lV*rsifiii satra|), named Ma'iiuinh, wlio fixed the .scat of govern- 
iiicnl at IMcrv; and the country northward of ihc 0\us wa.s subject 
to the Kiiakan of the Turks. Balkh and the neighboiirinc countries 
subsequently hecaino the possession of the seveirJ Mulianimedan 
dynasties, knoivii by tlie name of Soflaridfjs, Sarnanides, and Gbaz- 
navidcs, until in A. D. 12‘J1, it was subdued by llic Moghul armies 
of Jenjhiz Khan. Balkh was at this lime called the capital of the 
Iriio failli, and was of such extent, as to coiilain within the town, and 
neighbouring villages, twelve hundred places of Mohammedan wor- 
ship, and many public baths. 

As the power of the descendants of Jenjhiz Khan declined, that 
ofTainiur rose into notice, and Balkh became the possession ol 
bis family ; the members of which ruled it with various degrees ol 
power, until the time of Aurangzeb. Since then it has been alter- 
nately ill possession of the Persians and Ouzbek Turkomans. 
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Local Geourafht. 

• 

Balkh, whicli is now a heap of mins, exhibits the remains of n 
few colleges, mosques, and a dilapidated mud wall, to attest the ex- 
istence of its former greatness. Within the wide circuit of the latter, 
only a small portion is inhabited; and the accouitf of its former 
buildings we shall here translate cntiie I'royp the Persian of our au- 
thor. 

'Naobahar. “ When tlic fortunes of the family of Bantick, in the time of 
Harun-ar llaslud, bad been scattered tl)i ou{;h the kin(;doms of the world, 
fuie of tliis race named Fazil bin Yabiya was, in llej. 170. A. T). 792, made 
go\ernor of Khora^'an; and when at this time he came t(» Balkh, having as- 
.sernhlcd the learned and men of consequence in the conntiy, at the gate of 
Naohahar, he said to them, “ Know and he avvare, that originally tlie race'of 
Barrnek sprang from Chapa Khun of Balkh, and my great grand-father, 
Barmek, who was, as well known, of the lamily of the Sassanidcs,* was the 
person who hiiilr, the Naohahar of Balkh.'* Thi>> temple was the Kaabah of 
the fire worialu’fqiera and their (ilacc» of adoration. In the i\Jajma-ij]-G/i 3 - 
raih it i« relulc<l, that the fa«inly of Barniok, circled in Balkh, one of the 
most wonderful structures iu tlic world, to winch the people from liindu- 
slaii. Chin, and Machin, kings and princes, high and low, from all parts, 
mafh! fiilgrimagcn ; and, as is the custom at llie Kaabah, ha\ ing gone round 
the building sex cral limes, thex made large presents theie. It is also related 
rliat it xvas an idol temple, xvhich in llie time of the Khalif Osman was de- 
stroyed 

The name, Naobahar, means the new spring time; and the exis- 
tence of idols in this temjile would indicate that in eastern Persia, an 
amalgamation ofthe Alagiau and Buddiinist, or Braiiiiiiiiical, systems 
of idolatry inid taken place during the reign of the Sassniiides. The 
temple at Multan, called the golden house, and described by Ibn 
llnukal, would appear to have been Constructed on tlie same principle 
as the Naobaliar of Balkh. Jt contained an idol, made in the form 
of a man, to reverence wiiich the people of Sind and Hind mado 
yodily' pilgrimages, and tliose who prayed at the temple, brought with 
them great riches which they paid in tribute. The idol was seated 

* Thib account is ronfirinctl by the Tankh Guzidah, quoted in Price's Mohammedan 
history, which says. The last circiiniHtance which we arc here induced to nonce, is 
the clcx'atioii to the Vi/7.auriit, or olTice of first minister of stale, of .ToufTer ISarmcIcky, 
the Barmecide, which is stated to have taken place under ^'nliman. Of this illustrious 
family, it is now discovered that, the ancestors had hllod some of the most important 
nations under the Persian monarchy ns fai back as ilio reign of Ardesheir Baubegan. 
In them also had been vostod from distant poiiods, the hereditary suporintendance of 
i he Pvreaor templea of fire, of the Magian superitilion.” 
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on a sqiiuro throne, was crowned with a diadem of gold, and the hands 
rested on tiio knees, as usually observed in the images of Buddha. ^ 
This temple was destroyed by the lieutenant of Hijaj-bin-Eusuf 
who inv.idcd Siiid during the Khalifat of AValid. 

The geographical treatise of Bakoui, v.'rittcn in the 15th century, 
describing Balkh, says, that this is a great town, and one of the 
principal ones of Khurasan, built by Manucheher, the sou of Iraj, 
the son of Feridun ; and its inhabitants arc known for their vanity. 
Here was the iS'aohahar, a vtist temple of idols, which was a hun- 
dred giuz long by as many in breadth, and more than a hundred in 
height. It was under the charge of Rarinek ; and the kings ol 
India and Ciiina came to worship the idol, and to kiss at the same 
lime, the hand of Barrnck. This Barnick ruled in all the country, and 
one succeeded the other, uiitil the time when Khorasan was taken by 
the Khalil’ Osman. The temple was subsequently destroyed by 
Kais tlic son of flaitiinrn. 

(ftt/i's and ]i(ic(u\A, Our author tcll» us that th(i Asmanians, ac- 
coriliiig to Ahu Ishak, called the city of Balkli, the city of blood, 
because in his time it had been more than twenty times dcstioyecl 
during tlic religious crusades wliieh had been undertaken against it. 

“This < i{\ had Ihiir dixn-', ‘nic on the t-asr. one on tho we^-t, and two 
oll\t rs on llic noi’l 1), and faoulli ; and by whnlevcT dooi you iMili ird, ilu*ro 
was a l»a/.ai' fi!i(d vil!i all niaiiiicr ol' delirious iiirats, toivards (‘a( h oi' 
which r.iii all ihi- r'.K-ct-. (if the iit\. The wcslcrn lmic wascalh'l llu* gate 
ol' Valiiali; ihc 'oii'du rn l[i.il of fNaohahar ; llm eastern ihc gale of llindiiwan, 
and the I'oinlh had no naint . 

“ TliO .Mil jina-iil-Ciharailt. wincli was (‘ouipilnd in llie tinn‘ of Alidiillah 
Kiian^ .s<in oT Sekmi'ler l\han^ tliu.soii ot Jaiii Ilcg, says^ reirardnig ihdkh, 

* Mr. I’riiisep hu.s satisfactorily established the transition of the Mithriiic, or liido- 
Scytbiuti coins, to the Hindu or Kanaoj ^enci; and lia<> shown that tlio Indo Sassani- 
an ty [)0 of coins, jiidjoatcs lliat the religion of lliclria was corrupted by the ailmixlurc 
of Uiiddbai.sm, or Hindiiisni, as has been just asserted on Mubunimcdan authority. In 
his journal, for A[»ril 1S;17 , “ we now arrive, *’ says be" at a class of coins of con- 
siderable interest, as well to llio hihtoiy ol India, as to the science of nuinismalicsi 
lor (Ik* •gradual niniincr in wbicl'. the nature of their device has been developed, is as 
much a matter of curiosity, as tlic unexpected conclusion to which they load respecting 
the iinmcdiato prevalence of the same Snssanian (or ignicoliat) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of Hinduism with the religion of Bac- 
tria. ” The Milhraic admixture of Buddliaism, which seems to havo prevaded suino- 
timo after the lura of llio Sassanides, is also denoted by the lambent flame observed 
on the image of Buddha, found at Kabul, near the village of Beni-hiBsar ^ and depicted 
in his journal for Septembor 1S34. Wo also find that flainp is depicted on the should- 
ers ol ihe figures on those coins bearing the Zend word jithrn, signifyingf the igneous 
essence of the sun; and we observe it on one of the Dahgops at Ajanta, in a niche of 
vhich there is a ^landing figure of Buddha. 
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that the furt wliicli is now inliabited &ud full of people is known as the furt 
of Hiiiduwan, which Abu Muslim Maraazi first peopled ; and it appears that 
the author, when speaking of the fort of llinduwan, alludes to that which 
is within the city, for afterwards he tells us, that in Ilej. 765, Amir Husain 
Gurkan having repaired its buildings, the inhabitants took possession of that 
which was the old citadel* Afterwards when Amir Taiinur, in llcj. 770, be- 
sieged the city, lie put Amir Husain to death and deslroyeik the old fortress, 
removing at the same time the inhabitants to^i new one. It is also said, 
that in H^j. 945, A. 1). 1538, Kaitan Karnh, Sultan of the U-^beks, built 
another fortress, in the neigh hourhood of that of liinduwaii, wliicirtlie people 
cafl Shir Haji, and may he that part of the wall witl.'in the city, whiclWortified 
with bastions is still Aisililc, and which in the time of I'irdaos Makuiii, 
(Akbar) was in good repair, but is now in ruiiis.’^ 

Mosques. Besides these buildings, there are twenty-nine mosques 
which are yet frequented ; and of this number there are three small 
ones, viz. the Khankali of Hazrat Mulvi Rum, at the gate of 
Khaoja Akashah, of which the stone Mchrab is still in existence the 
Khankah of Hazrat ]\Tir Knlil, which is on the right of the road to 
the gate of Shutir Khwar ; and thirdly the Khankah of Hazrat 
Sofi Khaoja. Most of them are Friday Mosques : and the remains 
of other buildings still visible a^c two colleges, four baths, and one 
stone reservoir. 

Our author in addition to the above information regarding Balkh, 
gives a detailed account of the tombs of Mohammedan saints and 
men of notc^ hut as such would be of little iiil crest to the Furopcan 
reader, wc must here, in conclusion, express our obligation to Captain 
Burncs for what he has enabled us to supply. 


Mr.r;nN(.s or iiir. So(ii,i\. 

• 

.Umr^ C21.a. Al :ni CAlraordinnry meeting, hold in iho Socjoi\’s room 
Town hull. Hear Adiiiiial Sir (,'h:irlcs Malcnliii, rrosidoiit, in the Chair. 

IlQNorend Cioorgo Tigoll ; (hij)tain W. C- Ilarris; T)r. Jt. H. Kennedy ; 
jauutoiiiuit Rohorlson; .lo^oph (ilcii, K^q*; Colonol J. (i. (irillilhs, were 
ehu;trd nUMnl)L’rh. 

Head a JjCltrr from the Sorretaryto (Joxorniiicnt, presenting A Report on 
the River Indus.-*' By A- C. Gordon, Esq., Assisliiiit Surgeon on Deputu- 
ti(m, S:c. l'» Bomhiiy. 

A Utter from Mr. Willoughby, presenting A Report on the Trafiic 
in Slaves carried on at Massovvah. By A. W. Nolt, Esq., Acting Command- 
er. I, K. 


* Printcil in the preseiil numbei . 
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August, Set’ Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, president, jii the 

Chair. . 

Lieutenant J. (L I'm bes ; Captain 11. Oliver, 11. N.; (i. Giberne, Esq.; 

Dr. C. Morelicad, were elected members. 

Head a Letter from the Secretarv to (jovernment, presen tins; on the part 
of (iovcriiinent, a printed copy of a lleport, by l>r. P. IL liOid, of a visit 
to the plain of K oh i Damun, the mining distncl of Gliorbuiid, and the 
pass of lliiidti Kdsli; with a few general observations respecting tlie structure 
and conformation of the country from the Indus to Cabul. 

A Letter from Acting Chief Secretary to Goveriiiiient, presenting A 
Report on the Hill Fort of ihivvaghur^ drawn up by Assistant Surgeon 
F. S. Arnoti. 

Read a Letter from (hiptaiii A. Bunies, addressed to the Secretary, gixiug 
the following summary of the principal geographical labors of his Mission 
to Cabul. 

J*eshau‘cr, 5?(i, 

“You ask me to give yon an account c^f our jn'oeoedings ; I wish I had 
time; hut here is a sketch, in vxhicli modesty need not hold my pen, as 1 have 
only acted as doorkeeper, sending fortli the fdheers commit ted to me in 
every direction. 

“ Wc left Bombay in the end of and were engaged on the Indus till 

July Jjculciiani Wood of course, iinderiook the examination and 

survey of the rixer as Ins province. Lieutenant Leech, the land on either side, 
and Dr. l^ord collected and deiineared the fish(>s and aniinaK, and has sent 
a most iiuereMing memoir on ilie plain of t-he Indus, wliicb contains many 
more particulars than its title * indicates. For nivself I did what 1 could 
to improve our knowledge of the eonimerce ami political state of these 
countries, but I liave been a poor contributor to Geography. 

“ To finish the Indus, we all navigated it to Kala Bagh ; hcMc the Mission 
disembarked, as the river alioxc ibis place to Attack is not na\ igablo for four 
iiioiilbs during the swell. Lieutenaut Wood, however, ascended to Muckud, 
twenty-eight miles aboxe Kala Bagh, but the river had risen in some places 
sixty-five leet. lie therefore proceeded to Attock by land, and descended to 
Kala Bag}]. 

“At Attock we sent a boat up to 1 eshawer, and in returning from Cabul 
to this we all embarked on rafts at Julalabad and descended to Peshawer, so 
that Lieutenant Wood has actually navigated from within eighty or ninety 
miles of Cnbul to the ocean. 

“ c set out Iruiii Pesliaw'er for Cabul in September last, and passed 
through the grand defile of Kliybcr, which Lieutenant Leech has minutely 
delineated, while Lieutenant Wood has given a map of, and a paper on, the 
valley ot the river of Cabul. In October we all proceeded to Koh i Damun, 
and Lord and Leech ascended the great pass of Hindd Kdsli to its suniniit. 

“ We had not been long at Cabul before the Chief of KiindCiz was found 

be in want of a Surgeon to cure his brother’s eyes, and this same brothei 

• Medicul memoir on the plain of the Indue. 
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was preparing to come to Cubul. Di*. Lord, however, agreed to attend liiin 
at KiiiidlJZ. Lieutenant Wood joined him, taking all his instruments, and 
ihey passed into Tarfary liaviiig encountered a terrific’snow storm, in at- 
tempting the pass of Saranlung, which drove hack llie whole party. An 
Klcliec of Dost Mohamed Khan's, wlio proceeded, was frozen to death, and 
our party had coiisefjueutly a narrow escape. Wood and J-ord tlieii followed 
the llamiaii road, and reached Kunddz, biit by a differeiU route from my 
former one. Tliat much feared personage Mo^rad Beg was very kind to 
tliciii, and Dr. Lord turned his presence to siitli account, that Lieutenant 
Wood had permission to go any where, lie set out forthwith tor the far 
famed Budukhshaii, passed right through it, and traced the Koksah «iver up 
to its very source, near the country of the Siahposh Kathrs. This was ac- 
c.oniplished in winter : he then turned north, and, glorious trophy of perse” 
vcrancc, soon found himself among the Khirghizzc'^ (d‘ I’limeer, and standing 
at the source of the Omis, which issues from a lake in I*amcer at an elevation 
nearly as great as lliat of Mont Blanc ! Vroin this he came hack by Wa- 
klian to Kundijz, mid then examined the lower Oxus to near the Longitude 
of KiindCiz. Dr. Lord all this time was conciliating the Mccr of KuntKi/.. 
When tlic time for returning arrived, they eflected this by the Pnnjshoer 
pass of IlindCi Kiisli under I he protection of a holy man, and by an entirely 
new route ; so that these mountains have been crossed and rccrosscd. 

‘‘A month after these Ollicers set out for Tdrkistan, an opportunity occur- 
red forfieiiding liieutcnanl Leech to Kandahar. He remained tht)rc till this 
month, and i*! to travel by the Kojeh Annan mountains, and the defile of 
liolan, to Shikarpoor. 

‘'At Calml I looked around me, hut a stationa^-y man cannot contribute 
much to geography. I have, however, written siipplemciilary papers lo all 
my former one'*. 

e left (hihul in the end ot April, and the last of our party reached tlii** 
ten days ago. 

‘‘Lieutenant ood and allol us entertain a very high opinion of IMac-arl- 
ney s labours. His coiiiplcto memoir was never published, as Mr. Elpliin- 
stoiic states at the end of his hook : get it applied for, and publish it in jus- 
tice to Macartney and for tlie benefit of us all. 

“Lieutenant Wood states that he has been very much struck with the cor- 
rectness ot Marco Polo; and Wood is the first who has trodden on the steps 
of tlie iiJ-used Venetian. ” 

Read a Letter from Dr. Frederick Forbes, dated Bussorah, 3rd June, 
1837, forwarding a paper entitled “Some account of the Western portion of 
Marwar, commonly called MiiHarn.”* 

The Secretary laid before the meeting a “ Translation of an account of 
the Kattee<%, taken from the mouths of their own Gonealogists. By James 
Erskine Esq.,” 


Printed in the present number. 

10 
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Donations to The Library. 

A Persian work descriptive of the celebrated Mother of cities,” Balkh; 
presented by Captain A. Buriies. 

Noticias Para a Historia e Geograha das Nacoes Ullramarinas, five vols. 
Memorias Da Academia R. Das Sciencias De Lisboa, two vols. Preseci- 
ed by Le Conseiller De Macedo. 

The Trevandrum Aimaniic fur 1838. presented by J. Caldecott, Esq. 
Expedition into S. Afrida, by Captain W. C. Harris, presented by the 
Author, through Dr. J. Biirncs, K. II. 


Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm announced his intention to resign at 
the present meeting the otlice of President, in consequence of his approach- 
ing departure. 

It was then proposed hy Dr. Bird, seconded by the Secretary, and curried, 
that the members of the Committee be requested to hold a meeting, for the 
purpose of considering the most suitable manner of testifying tiie Society's 
sense of Sir Charles Malcolnfs services to the Institution, during the period 
he has presided over it. The proposal of the Committee to be submitted, 
for adoption to tlie Society a tan extraordinary meeting, to be summoned foi 
that purpose. 

August 13th. An extraordinary meeting held for the purpose of consid- 
ering the address to Hear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, recommended 
by the Committee, on the occasion of his resigning the Chair of this Society. 

Present. Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice President in the Chair. Captain 
Daniel Hoss; Colonel I). Barr; Captain H. Oliver, Jt. !N.; Captain J. 
Bonamy ; Dr. C. Morehead ; R. L. Leckic, Esq., Lieutenant .1. G. 
Forbes; li. Smith, Esq.; A. B. Orlebar, Esq.; II. W. Morris, Esq.; 
C. McLeod, Esq.; Dr. J. Biirnes ; .1. Bird, Esq; Lieutenant G. Full- 
james; J. Sindry, Esq.; John (}raliam, Esq-; J. F. Heddle, Esq.; and Dr. 
J. Glen- 

Dr. Bird proceeded to read the address as follovrs : — 

To 

Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, 

Late President of the Geographical Society, 

Sir, Bombay. 

Having received intimation of your intended departure for England, and 
consequent resignation uf your office a.s our President, we, the Committee 
and members of the Geographical Society of Bombay, cannot permit you 
to quit the shores of India without expressing our obligations for the warm 
interest you have invariably taken in the success of an Institution, advocat- 
ed by your distinguished brother, and which, under the auspices of subse- 
quent Governments, and your own zealous and efficient support, has obtain- 
ed a degree of credit, both here and at home, honorable alike to you, and 
the members of that service over whom you have presided with such ad. 
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vantage to this ScTciety. Placed so 'favorably as are the Civil Service^ the 
Military and Naval Ofhcers of India, to improve and extend the science of 
geography, it was iin'perative on us for the credit of oilr nation, that, with 
such Helds of inquiry as are accessible to us on every side, we should not 
neglect opportunities of gaining information, or exhibit less activity in re- 
search than our countrymen at home. In this path of emulation you have 
given us such cordial assistance, by so calling forth the energies and valuable 
contributions of oihcers in the Indian Navy, and Ji hose of your Civil, Milita- 
ry and Commercial ac(iiiuintances, as to de-^erve our wannest thanks and es. 
pcciiil regard. 

All iiUcresled in the udvanceiiient of oriental navigation and ccgiiiuerce, 
must feel grateful that the olhcers tinder your coinuiuiid, and by your direc- 
liuii, have honorably dislinguislicd themselves in their suiveys of the Per- 
sian (Julf, Red Sea, Southern Co<ist of Arabia, the Maldives, mouths of the 
Indus, the Chagos Archipelago, with the bank of Saha de Maiha, part of 
the east coast of Africa, and finally the (iiilf of Mauaur and Talks Bay, not 
\et completed. 

In these undertakings you have amply fulfilled the promise, made in 1831 
when you hecanio our President, tiiat you would use your utmost endeavours 
to secure the success of (he Society and promote its objects. But your ef- 
forts to support us have not been confined to the Naval service, as yon have 
never failed to represent the claims of the Society to the patronage of per- 
sons holding high situations in this country, and [lowerful to give us aid. Of 
these we must incntioii your successful applications to Lord Clare, to Lord 
Auckland, and ro our own late and respected Patron, Sir Hobert Grant, whose 
interest in this, as in all other useful instiiutious, was e^inccd by the uu- 
mcroUsS and most important hcuefils which his Government conferred on us. 

To mark, tliercl'orc, liow much the liistitiitioii, wJiich lias now attained a 
healthy niaturily, owes to your aid, we rcijuc^l you will do us the honor of 
accepting the situation of our Honorary President, and that, on your arrival 
m England, you vdll permit your portrait to he taken, that it may be hung 
up ill the rooms of llic Society, as a memorial of our being greatly indebted 
to you. 

With warmest witlies fur your fiituiT welfare, 

We remain &c. \c. &c. 

It was proposed by Colonel Barr, seconded by Colonel Dickinson and 
unanimously agreed, 

D/ That the address be adopted, and presented to Sir Charles Mal- 
colm by a deputation consisting of Captain Ross, James Bird, Ksq. and the 
Secretary. 

Snd. That a subscription be opened among the members of the Society 
to defray the expense of Sir Charles Malcolm’s portrait. 

.Srd. That the thanks of the Society are due to James Bird, Ksq. for the 
trouble he has taken in drawing up the address. 

It was proposed by l)i . Burnes, seconded by the. Secretary, and 
wnaniinously agreed, 
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That Captain Daniel tloss, F. R. S.‘ be elected President of the Society, 
vice Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm resigned. 

Captain Ross having returned thanks and accepted office ; the following 
letter from Captain W. C* Harris, of the Engineers was submitted to the 
Society, along with a copy of his Expedition into South Africa recently pub- 
lished. 

To 

Dr. J. Burnes II. 

Belgaum, August 1st, 1838. 

Sir, 

1 do liiyself the honor of requesting that you will lay before the Geogra- 
phical Society of Bombay the accompanying Narrative of niy recent expe- 
dition into the interior of Southern Africa : I have already had the pleasure 
of directing a copy of it to be forwarded to the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. 

My journey from the Cape Colony through the territories of the Chief 
Moselekatse to the Tropic, in 29°. east longitude, and my subsequent re- 
turn across the head of the Vaal river by an unexplored route, through the 
scene of that prince’s hostilities against the emigrant farmers, to the colony, 
being distinctly traced on my map, a copy of which, you are aware I had 
also the honor of forwarding to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, from Cape Town in October last, it would be a needless trespass on the 
Bombay Society’s time were 1 here to enlarge on the subject ; 1 shall there- 
fore simply state that the map includes a section of Southern Africa, hitherto 
either imperfectly described or entirely unknown, and was compiled during 
my expedition from personal observation, and from authentic information 
afforded by missionaries and intelligent traders, upon whose accuracy I could 
rely. 

1 beg, however, particularly to solicit the attention of the Society, to the 
fact of my having penetrated to a spot which was described as being not 
more than six weeks or two months journey from that great inland lake the 
actual existence of which, between the Equator and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, was first satisfactorily established by Dr. Smith’s expedition in 1835; 
and that every circumstance couspir^g to favor the successful continuation 
of my journey, 1 was only deterred from making the attempt to reach that 
remarkable point in the desert, towards which geographical attention has 
been so long directed, by the fear of exceeding the limits of my furlough 
from India. 

For reasons of his own, which will readily be understood from a perusal of 
ray narrative, it will be seen that Moselekatse was particularly anxious that 1 
should proceed to the northward, instead of returning by the Vaal river ; 
and to that end volunteered me every assistance. My oxen were in the fin- 
est condition, and the recent heavy rains having filled the pools in the desert 
upon which my supply of water must entirely have depended, it was with no 
common feeling of disappointment and regret that 1 found myself compelled 
to retrace my steps at a moment when a prize of such value was apparently 
within my grasp. 
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Feeling an irresfstible desire to extend my acquaintance with Africa, and 
still further to assist in filling up the chasm which is yet to be supplied in her 
Geography, and having already upon my private means, without any previ- 
ous experience in African travelling, and at a most unfavorable conjuncture, 
safely accomplished a long and perilous journey among savage tribes, I now 
venture to make through the Bombay Society an offer of my services to the 
Royal Geographical Society ; and being fully confident tha» unrestricted by 
time, with a due regard to the seasons, aided by ^he knowledge I have alrea- 
dy acquired, I should experience little difficulty in penetrating to the Lake 
in question. I beg to volunteer to make the attempt, and earnestly to solicit 
the support and recommendation of the Society here, to which 1 diave the 
honor to belong, in favor of the object which I have in view. Coming from 
the Royal Geographical Society, there can, I think, be but little doubt, that 
an application for my services fur such a purpose would be met by the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors with their accustomed and well known libe- 
rality as a public body, and with a spirit not likely to prove injurious to my 
personal interests. 

In conclusion, allow me to say, that 1 am ready to proceed upon this ex- 
pedition at any time that permission shall be obtained ; but, as it is highly ad- 
visable if not indispensable, that a second officer should be of the party; and 
as there would obviously be little or no prospect of immediately finding at 
the Cape one combining the inclination and necessary qualifications, 1 beg 
to submit that in the event of my offer being favorably received, the Society 
should recommend permission for a similar purpose to be granted to Lieute- 
nant George Fiilljames of this establishment, an officer every way qualified 
for the undertaking, equally zealous and enthusiastic in the cause with my- 
self — who has volunteered, and is ready to accompany me. 

1 have, &c. &c. 

(Signed) W. C. Harris, 

Captain, Engineers. 

Resolved that the letter now read bd submitted to 'the Committee of 
Management, for their consideration. 




Rkferenceb to the ‘Arabic 

1 River of Uarriat, or Badakshan 

2 Ditto of Wakhsh, or Wakliati, 

to which is joined the river of 
Yunaii called Runi-Malik, 

3 ’Ditto of Farghi, or the Surkha-ab 

4 Ditto of Andcnjaragh, or the 

river of Hissar. 

5 Ditto the Wakhshab, or river of 

Toupalak. 

6 Rukhshab. 

7 Aiiderab. 

8 Uashalahak. 

9 Tokhairistan. 

10 Afra. 

11 Bntiiiaii. 

V2 Kah. 

13 Madir. 

14 Balkh. 

15 Khullum. 

IG Semiiijan. 

17 Taikaii, or Talkaii. 

1B Laram. 

19 The river of Herat. 
i’O Herat. 

'^1 (Uiaur. 

22 The iiinuntains of Ghaur. 

23 The river liirmand. 

24 Zarinj, or Drangiana. 

25 The deserts of Sistaii. 


MAP OF MaWARA-AN-NaHR.* 

2G The Sea of ZarrRh or the Aria 
Palue. 

27 Farah. 

28 The deserts between Fars and 

Khorasan^ or those of*Karma- 
nia. 

29 Tiirmiz. 

30 Khwarizm^ or Chorasmia. 

31 The Sea of Khwarizm, or the 

Arab 

32 The desert between the country 

of Khizr, or Mazeiideran and 
the Oxus. 

33 Nisa. 

34 Abiward. 

35 Maihmunah. 

36 Nnishapur. 

37 Siraks. 

38 Basaii. 

39 Farab. 

40 Talikan. 

41 The confines of Gurkan, or Hyr- 

cania. 

42 Margan, or Margiana. 

43 Desert of Khwarizm. 

44 The river Jihun, or Oxus. 

45 The coniines of India. 

4^ Merv. 


* The names of those places only are given here, which serve to illustrate Dr. Bird’s 
paper; the rest are omitted, as the map will be published complete, with the collection 
of Arabic maps, belonging to the work Maaalik tod Moofnalik, from which it is taken. 
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I . — Memoir on the Hiver Hiliiphratcs^ cS'c. during the late JSx^ 
pedition of the Tl. C. Armed Stearner, Euphrates,*' By 
James W. Winchester, A. M. Assistant Surgeon. 

From tue mouth of the River FuriiRATEs to Kornau. 

Tho river Euphrates, having its origin on the western side of 
Mount Taurus, is one continued btrcam till its junction with tho Ti- 
gris at Kornah. When united, the streams change their appellations, 
and are denominated the Shat-el-Arab, or tho river of the Arabs. 
At Mahumrah, where the Delta commences, the Shat-el-Arab divides 
into two branches', the western, navigated at the present day, and known 
by the name of Cossisa Bony, or Bouna, and the eastern, now not 
navigable, which is called Deree Bouna, from Deree, an island at 
its mouth. ^ 

The bar at the embouchure of the Cossisa Bony, better known 
under the designation of Shat-el-Ara6, or the Bussorah river, is not 
indicated by any land marks, but by soundings, and the discoloration of 
the water; nor is it until vessels have crossed the bar, -where the 
sounclings vary from two and a quarter to three fathoms water, that 
the first signs of the banks arc observable in a low spit of sand, 
running out from the right bank; abreast of this, however, both banks 
become speedily visible, covered with tall reeds, and innumerable 
pelican. Ten miles above the bar, date trees begin to present 
themselves, and the breadth of the stream exceeds half a mile, while 
below, it is never broader limn a mile. With the exception of the 
difficulty in crossing the bar, the stream of the Sbat-el-Arab is navi- 
gable to vessels of considerable burden, till above the Delta, where, 
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at a place called the Debbaa/’ two miles aboye^abumrah, the chao- 
ael is so shallowed by several small swampy islands, that ships draw- 
ing seventeen feet of water cannot pass through, but at spring tides^ 
But above the Debbas,” the river again affords sufficient water for 
vessels of six-hundred tons proceeding to Bussorah, or even to Kor- 
nah. The average breadth of the river from the Delta to Kornah 
is six-hundred yards, and the soundings vary from five to nine fa- 
thoms. The influence of the tides extends to Kornah, but they cause 
no evident rise and fall in the river beyond Bussorah. 

Both banks are clothed with forests of date trees, Phenix 
Dactylifera,’’ from near the mouth of the river, and numerous creeks, 
from fifteen to thiriy feet in hreadth run inwards, often upwards of a 
mile, irrigating tlie bank, wliicli is flat, and divided into numerous 
compartments by deep trenches, which, as the tide rises, become fill- 
ed with water, sometimes to overflowing, but always so as to keep 
the ground moist on which the trees are. The sides of these ditches, 
which average from four to eight feet in width, are covered with 
willows, and beneath the date trees, the soil is completely overrun 
with the liquorice plant, Glycyrriza Glabra, the root of which, is 
only used by the natives, in making a sherbet, notwithstanding it is 
more than one inch in diameter. Where there are no date trees, the 
soil is flat and chiefly alluvial, though it assumes in many parts, a 
sandy appearance. Soon after the fall of the waters, it becomes arid, 
and barren, whilst during the inundation it is green with innumerable 
grasses, intermixed with white and red clovei — Trifoliurn; a few 
saline bushes show themselves, the chief of which is the Salsola 
Nudiflora, a species of soda plant, which is not only very common 
here, but all along the Euphrates and the Tigris, and Roxburgh says, 
it is capable of producing a Vt^ry good fossil alkali. If the inhabit- 
ants were encouraged, muchl^arrilla both for the preparation of soap 
and glass, as also for purification, might be obtained, which 1 do not 
doubt would find a ready market in most parts of the world.* * 

Above the Delta, the banks, especially the right, are thickly stud- 
ded with gardens, in which are apricot, peach, pomegranate^ lime 
and other ^ees, aipng with the vine; these, and the many tombs 
erected to Arab saints and shaiks, whose domes rise above the date 
groves, in which these gardens are, add much to the beauty of the 
wide and majestic stream of the Shat-el-Arab, This appearance of 
the river continues till above Bussorah some miles, when the gar- 

* At Bagdad this plant iB burned for its barrilla, with which a green glass is manu- 
fapMiredU 
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dens cease, and date trees, and extensive swamps, dry in the winter 
alone, occupy the bifnk till the river divides at Korneh, below which, 
the Ghoaspes unites its clear stream with that of the Shat-el-Arab. 

From the bar of the Bussorah river to Kornah, no town of impor- 
tance save Bussorah occurs. The banks retain, however, the ruins 
of several smaller towns, the principal of which is J\fahumrah, de- 
stroyed some time ago by the Pasha of Bn^^dad, chiefly because it 
assumed to itself the power of importing and exporting without paying 
duty to the Pashalik.’^ The other villages, for their ruins mark that 
they cannot properly be designated towns, were ravaged by the fate ap- 
pearance of the plague, since which, they have not recovered their 
former population, nor have their present inhabitants been able to 
repair the houses, which appear but ns heaps of ruined mud walls. 
Besides these, among the date groves several Arab vilhges have lately 
sprung up, whose inhubitants possess boats of considerable burthen, 
employed in the cxportativ)ii of dales. They are thickly populated 
during the date season — August and September — by numerous hordes 
of wandering Arabs, who come from the inferior either to purchase 
or be employed in gathering the crop. There aro others, who prowl 
about, for the piirj)o.sti of stealing from the trees, the dates the vil- 
lagers arc unable to guard. 

Bussorah, situated on the right bank of the river, and built among 
date trees, possesses none of its former importance. It is a fortified 
town, whose brick walls, fast falling into decay, enclose a much larger 
space than has ever been occupied hy buildings. To extend, however, 
the enclosure of eastern tow'n.s, has always been a practice, prevalent 
even in ancient times, as it afforded ground sufficient to cultivate the 
necessaries of life, so that during any protracted siege, the inhabitants 
did not sufier from famine. Within the extensive walls of Jiiissorah, 
considerable cultivation still exists, Vrigated by the waters of the 
Euphrates, and date trees all along the cultivated patches, aro 
thickly planted, which here, as elsewhere, on the banks of the river, 
yield the greater portion of the food of the lower classes. The 
plague lately depopulated Bussorah, and since, it has neither in- 
creased its commerce, nor obtained any addition to its buildings; on 
(he contrary, the latter have been fast falling into decay, and now 
more than two thirds of the'town is a heap of ruins. 

The bazars are stiU extensive, but do not present such an opulent 

* A very recent attempt wad made to revive Moliunirah, to which the Governor of 
Buseorah was aeoeseory. Thie treachory, however, having speedily been brought to 
All Pasha’s notice, a firman was sent from Bagdad during tho perusal of which, ite 
fiaeesenger in open durbar shot the Governor. 
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appearaDCO as those of Bushire. The principal ones are those in 
which fruit and fuh are sold, and these with the others are thickly 
crowded with coffee and water drinking shops. ^ The English inter- 
course by trading vessels is limited, and the display in the bazar of 
British manufacture, is less than what is observable in Bushire, 
or even in Muscat. 

The approaches to Bussorah from the river, are by two creeks, 
defended by bastions at their entrance, whose banks are covered with 
mimosas, mulberry, jujube, trees, and the wild blackberry. They are 
navigable upwards of a mile by boats of nearly one hundred candies. 

The whole soil around Bussorah is alluvial, occasionally eflloresc- 
ed with salt and nitre, capable with due irrigation of producing any 
crop, as is the soil within the walls, although it does not receive that 
attention requisite for the production of an abundance it would other- 
wise grant. 

The population may bo roughly estimated at twelve thousand, of 
whom not more than three or four hundred arc Turks; the other 
inhabitants arc Arabs, Persians, and Jews. The trade consists 
chiefly of the export ofdates, salt, and horses, and the import of rice, 
and wood from the Malabar coast. Ships obtain good supplies at Bus- 
sorab, and the climate, though sometimes oppressively hot, has been 
considered very healthy. Plague and cholera have occasionally ap- 
peared; but with considerable intervals between each visit. 

From Korn ah to Hillah. 

At Kornab, one of the supposed sites of the garden of Eden, and 
one of the three Apameas built by Seleucus, in honour of liis first wife 
Apama, now — although it was formerly a place of some importance — 
a small village, forty-seven and a half miles from Bussorah, and one 
hundred and thirty-seven and a half from the bar, the streams of the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates unite. Below their junction, the united stream is 
six hundred yards broad, while either river separately does not, ex- 
ceed three hundred in breadth. The ascent of the river Tigris is in 
a direction N. W. by N. ; that of the Euphrates cast and west. 
The word Kornah, in Arabic signifies a horn, marking the connexion 
with the Greek, Latin and English synonyme, and the rivers pursue a 
direction after their division similar to the branching out of a bullock’s 
horns. This junction of the rivers of Mesopotamia, was known to 

* Bat what most attracts the attention, is the peculiar construction of the bakers’ 
ovens ; they arc domes open on one side, with the fire in tlic centre, on whose smooth 
inner healed sides, the thin cakes of broad are attached while in a moist state by their 
own adhesiveness^ which is siiflicient to keep them there till baked. 
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Ptolemy, who has much more correctly laid down their geography, 
than either Arrian or Pliny, who hove given a sepiyate embouchure 
to both the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Till near Shoog Shookh, a distance of sixty-eight and a half miles 
from Kornah, the right bank of the Euphrates is swampy, covered 
with reeds, and, during the rise of the river, inundated; the left is 
studded very generally with date trees, arn^ng which a village now 
and then appears, though more comrnotily, oyfily a few leaf huts arc 
seen, surrounded by nothing like cultivation; flocks of cattle being ap- 
parently the only means of support the inhabitants possess. Both 
banks of Iho river are, when the rise is at its height, below the level 
of the current, and mud dikes along the greater part of the led 
bank, prevent its being overflowed like the right ; occasionally, how- 
ever, these being destroyed, the country is covered by water with 
reedy vegetation, among which are a great many pelican, Pelicanus 
Onucrotalus, considered a snered bird by Iho inhabitants. Sometimes 
the river rises above both its banks, so as only to leave them indicated 
by clusters of small grassy islets, with a few reed huts on them, while 
the expanse of water extends to the horizon, relieved only by clumps 
of date trees. This desolate waste continues till a few miles below 
Shoog Shookh, when the bunks again become thickly clustered with 
date trees, and every reach of the river becomes more beautiful and 
interesting. 

It was then the twilight shades of the lofty palm, the pelican 
swimming on the smooth clear streams, the huts of the Arabs, and 
their wild inhabitants, gazing on the steam vessel as she passed up- 
wards, the occasional torrent gushing over the confines of the river, 
flooding the low land beyond, appearing through the date stems, like 
a groat lake, with the now and then cultivated patches on the banks, 
on which grow the pomegranate, th<J apricot, and tamarisk tree, pre- 
sented a scene new and striking. The impression experienced 
in viewing the immense inundation led the mind to the Nile, the 
viv-flying influence of whoso waters renders Egypt one of the richest 

* In the vicinity ofuno of these villages, a few miles abovo Kornnh, the Arabs of iho 
MoritcHqUG tribe, then at war with the i’nsha of Uagdad, had an outpost, and by means 
of a bout, and several large bundles of dried reeds and date leaves supported strong chairia 
across the river, to prevent the Turkish admiral Bel Mos passing up his fleet, which 
consisted of four brigs to Shoog Shookh. As the steamer approached this blockade, several 
hundred Arabs were observed on boih b.mks, but their chief, Shaik Paris, assured us 
that they had no hostile intentions towards iho English, on tho contrary that as soon 
as the wind hccoinc such as to prevent the fleet, at anchor two miles lower down 
standing up tho river, they would slacken the chains and enable the steamer to pass ; 
the wind fortunately in tho course of the night changed, and the Euphrates passed 
upwards. 
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countries in the world. Here no similar advantage accrues from the 
rise ul‘ iho wnter^s — the desert exhibited is iicvor otherwise, than in 
ufTurdiug on the recession of the water, belter grazing to ihe cattle 
oi‘the wandering Arabs, and in fructifying the date tree, often the only 
food of a people who have no fixed habitation. 

Shong Slioc'kh, the market of shaiks,” the capital town of the 
Montcfique Arabs, and the chief ciiipcrium of trade in this part of the 
east, on the left bank of the river Euphrates, is a walled town, now 
containing from five to seven thousand inhabitants. Previous • to 
being devastated by the plague, it contained a population of upwards 
of ten thousand. Opposite the town the river is about one hundred and 
twenty yards broad, with a current of two knots an hour. The chan- 
nel is deep, with steep hanks, not more than a couple of feet above 
the level of the stream, along which are many gardens, well suppli- 
ed with vegetables, fiuit and oilier trees, such ns the Salvadora Por- 
sica, mimosa Arabica and tamarisk, which first begins to occur at this 
part of the rivei. Twelve miles higher up the Pheriix Oactylifera 
ceases to predominate, the low flat banks being entirely covered with 
jungle of the snlsola and tamarisk, in which arc great numbers of 
very large wild hog, jackal, and occasionally lions. Above Shoog 
Shookh, there are several large villages of Monteiique Arabs, the larg- 
est of which is called Foglcah, and possessed of upwards of four thou- 
sand live hundred huts; in their neighborhood is little or no cultivation, 
but large droves of bullocks, sheep and goats, are seen, while horses 
of superior appearance are plentiful. In one village in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of SSlioog Shookh, the inhabitants consider John the 
Baptist the Prophet, and not Mahornmed; independent of this belief 
their religion is entirely Moslem. From the mouth of Hie, near 
which are the ancient ruins of Maggias, the banks of the Euphrates 
are dull, uninteresting, and withotit inhabitants, and the river becomes 
more winding and narrower, markin^the proximity of the Lurnloome 
marshes. 

The first day’s passage of the steamer Euphrates, through the Ba- 
bylonian marshes, was auspicious in the extreme. Nearing them the 
river gradually narrowed, and commenced overJlowing its banks in 
every direction, while at the same time it ran with a current of not 
less than four knots an hour, and oflcn much more round the short 
and abrupt turnings the stream takes. The Euphrates ” steamed 
well and was got round the sharp and abrupt windings of the river, 
chiefly by checking her by dropping the anchor the moment she near- 
ed the bank or struck, by which means, she was made to swing with 



the current, and thq vcssePfl head was often thus placed in the centre 
of the river; when in this position, the steam was immediately got up, 
and she generally went on clear of each bank, although the stream is 
not broader than sixty or seventy feet, frequently Jess, and certainly 
at the bends of the river, not much more than the length of the steam- 
er — one hundred and five feet. It was the steep soft alluvial banks 
alone, that permitted her passage upwards. 

The marsh is entirely covered with water — save here and there, 
where a few grassy islands exist, and where the roeds rise above the 
surface : it extends to the horizon on all sides, and presents an ap- 
pearance of desolation, which the few miserable inhabitants at pre- 
sent residing on its dry parts but add to. 

One the 22nd of May, llio remainder of the Lumloome marshes 
were passed through by the steamer, with comparative case; the boat 
was only once in dilliculty from shoal water in rounding a point, but 
not so as to require the getting out of warps, &c. When clear of the 
marshy ground, and the banks began to get high, in the marsh they 
are often below the level of the river when at its height, and show 
some signs of cultivation, the turnings of the river became more ab- 
rupt, and the current rushed round them with a force of not loss than 
six miles an hour. This, and the extreme narrowness of the river 
render the passages most intricate and difhcult: oficn the strong cur* 
rent took the steamer, and she refused tc answer the helm, flying 
round witli its force, unless checked by the anchor suddenly being 
cast loose so as to be driven upon the opposite bank. In this man- 
ner, two anchors were lost, the first had a cliain cable half an inch in 
diameter, the second one three quarters of an inch'. The second an- 
chor was lost in the following manner: at the last and great(7st dif- 
ficulty contended with, as the steamer was rounding a sharp point, 
where the current ran with unusual violence, so as to agitate the 
whole breadth of the stream with an appearance of shallow water, 
whde the depth was very considerable, her helm became useless, and 
from the vessel’s length, the power of the cui rent acted so as at once 
to sweep the boat bodily round. The moincnl she was observed to 
give away to the stream, a large anchor was dropt, length of cable was 
unsparingly given, hut it being impos.siblc to do so with suHicient cele- 
rity, it broke, and the ship llcw on the bank. She was speedily rid of 
the bank, and after one or two ineffectual attempts to round the point 
by the full force of steam, at last happily succeeded, by being purpose- 
ly sprung with the current’s full force and that of the steam (which, 
though instantly stopt, still acted) on tne left bank above the point, 
round which the current swept ; from its soil and muddy nature, no 
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injury wns sustained, and no further impediment occurred to the steam- 
er’s passing upwards. The stream continued very tortuous till above 
the town and fort of Lumloonie, or Musahay, now a mass of ruins, 
\vlicre the river divides, one branch running up past liumloome on 
the loft bank, and the other towards Hillah on the right bank. After 
this division, the river becomes broad, and' in every sense of the word, 
a navigable stream, with high and steep banks clothed with thick 
and interminable jungle of tamarisk, intermixed with the wild black- 
berry a»d caper bush, Capparls Spiiiosa, and a vast variety of the 
tricozanthes, with occasionally the liquorice plant, which here grows 
to more than the height of a man, among which old ruins or the 
remains of some ancient canal, which formerly communicated be- 
tween the two rivers, arc seen. Above Esrnuy Aynce,’^tlie river in- 
creases to eight hundred yards in breadth, and its high alluvial banks 
have in them numerous holes, where king lisheis of a white color, 
beautifully marked with black, have their nests, while the turtle dove, 
the blue jay of India, the black, and grey partridge, hawks and nu- 
merous varieties of small birds, occupy the jungle. 

Thus the passage of the Lurnloomo maishes was accomplished, 
the greatest hairier to the navigation of the Euphrates, without the in- 
tervention of any difficulty, which for a single moment caused a 
hesitation, or the shadow of a doubt as'to the practicability of success 
in a steamer the size of the “ Euphrates” — one hundred and live feet 
long, and nineteen leet beam. I am therefore induced to believe that 
with a vessel shorter, and of more power, and consequently belter 
adapted to the intricacies of the river at this part, the passage of the 
Babylonian marshes would always be ceitairi. 

The approach to Hillah is beautilul, like that to Bussorah, from 
the gardens on each bank, which besides those trees already named 
are full of the fig tree, “ Ficus Carina,” and a beautiful foliaged po- 
plar,” Poplus Euphratica.” 

From Kornah to Hillah, the average current of the Euphrates is 
three knots and a quarter; the average breadth about two hundred and 
fifty yards, with a depth of channel varying from two to five fatlioms. 

From hillah to Hit. 

Hillah four hundred and thirty-eight and a half miles from the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and five miles below the site of ancient Babylon, is 
built upon both banks oflhe river, and connected by a bridge com- 


* Air Island. 
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posed of twenty-eight boats, made of hides coated with bitumen; 
Mr. Rich measured this bridge, and found it to be four hundred and 
fifty feet long. The town is inhabited by Arabs and Persians, and 
governed under the Pashalik of Bagdad. The whole population, 
including Turks and Jews, does not amount to ten thousand. Hillah' 
is entirely built of brick, cemerilcd with lime^ or mud, and does not 
afford, with the exception of one lofty minaret, whose sides are 
coated with a vitreous matter of a blue color, any large or elegant 
public structures. The houses arc low, with flat roofs, and their 
inner court yard is generally below the level of the streets and lanes, 
which abound more with filth, than the towns in the east generally 
do. The bazars are extensive but they are mostly occupied with 
coffee shops, and nothing in the shape of English manufacture exists. 

Beyond and within the walln, which arc considerably decayed, and 
unfit fertile purposes of defence, aic numerous gardens, all irrigated 
by the waters of ihe Euphrates in a inaiiner something similar to 
ancient Babylon, regarding which Quintus Curfius remarks: “ The 
buildings of this city do not reach the wall, but are at the distance 
of an acre from them. JVeither is the whole city covered with houses, 
but only ninety furlongs, nor do the houses ^tand in rows beside each 
other, but tlie intervals whicli separate them are sown and cultivated, 
that they may furnish subsistence in case of siege.” In these, wheat, 
barley, melons, cucumbers, kc. ore cultivated, along with date and 
fruit trees, IMaiiy of them are the rcfidence of Arabs, living in 
tents of black horse cloth — a mixture, of the half civilized and un- 
sophisticated sons of nature on the spot, where once tho wealth 
and luxury of the world was. Beyond Hillah, on the plain of Shi- 
nar, the Birs Nimrod or tower of Nimrod is the most prominent and 
striking object visible, but it has bee* so minutely described by Rich, 
Porter, and others, that it is unnecessary (o do oliicrwisc than mei'ely 
allude to it. The plain between it and the river is cultivated ; nume- 
rous remains of old canals take from its flatness, and' contrast 
with the limited possessors of the soil at present, and those who in 
former days, changed the course of a great river to fertilize the sur- 
rounding country. For many miles above Hillah, on’ each bank, 
are huge mounds of broken brick and alluvion, With vast hollows 
marking the position of old canals ; those few which still permit the 
(Passage of water, havo their termination in large lakes and morass- 
es : but are these tho remains of what was thought to be the work 
of former Assyrian kings, and which wt^re said by Herodotus to be 
equal in extent to an inland sea ? 1 can only hazard conjecture 

in favor of their being the remahia'of such ancient excavations, as 
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on the right bank, about thirty-six miles above Babylon, tho canal, 
which was said to connect the upper end of these with the river, 
called Pallacopas, still exists, and contains water as far as the eyo 
can reach. All these canals are more perfect in their remains than 
any of the buildings of Bui)ylonia Antique, and they evince how 
great and mighty the people were, who could leave such indications 
to posterity of human ingenuity and labor. 

From Hillah to Felugia, the banks are flat and alluvial, with con- 
siderable cultivation and numerous herds of goals, sheep and bullocks; 
but with (he exception of Moseabe, a small and populous town, 
DO place of importance occurs, till below Felugia, Avhere is the site 
of an old fortress called Aboo Grahb, of which nothing remains 
but the heaps of alluvion on which it was elevated. The ruins of 
a brick fort, point out the Felugia of Xenophon, which Plutarch 
says, is five hundred stadia above Babylonia, and which is one 
hundred and three and a half miles from Hillah. Higher up is tho 
field ofCunaxa, where the younger Cyrus was slain ; but nothing 
marks its site. About five miles from Cunaxa, the right bank is lev- 
el and cultivated, with a low range of wliitc sandy hills, running 
north and south, about seven miles from the river — the commence- 
ment of the desert. During the rise of the river, the swampy inun- 
dated state of the country is most extensive above Felugia, and is 
thus described by Mr. Rich. “ Tlic^ most remarkable inuiulalion is 
at Felugia, twelve leagues to the westward of Jiagdad, where the 
Euphrates breaking down the dikes, which confine its waters, they 
flow over tho country, and extend nearly to the Tigris. On 
May 24th 1812, laden rafts were brought from Felugia to within a 
few hundred yards of the northern gate of Bagdad.” According to 
Rennell, there is a canal called Isaj which emanates from the Eu- 
phrates at Felugia, and enters th^ Tigris at the head of old Bagdad, 
the only one of tho four of the Caliphate whicli remains open and 
that only during the floods; whether tliis refers to a canal called 
Aboo Grahb, near the mound already mentioned, of the same name 
below Felugia in a straight direction three miles, and which now 
runs inwards to the plains near Bagdad, without communicating 
with the Tigris, or to the canal Sugglavya, in a diiect line five miles 
above Felugia, and which communicates with the Tigris, I know not, 
although 1 suppose Sugglavyn must bo the canal “ Isa” referred 
to. The same author, in his work on the Geography of the Anaba- 
sis, states that the Euphrates, on its entering into the plains of Ba- 
bylon below the supposed Pyloa, runs on a higher level than the 
Tigris^ and that the Tigris is more elevated than the Euphrates in the 



Lumloome marshes. ^ Both of these statements are proved from Ae 
direction which the canals take; but Lieutenant Murphy’s experi* 
ments on the level line between the two rivers on the plains of Bag- 
dad, gave but a few inches difference, insuffieient in a long canal, 
alone to influence the course of a stream, which in theSugglavya runs 
with an average velocity of not less than three miles. 

Long lines of tents, of the Dalem Arabs, who, as the steamed 
passed, gathered on the banks, dancing and shouting rude verses to 
our success, thus testifying their admiration and proving wc were 
among a people not less friendly than well intentioned, surrounded 
by extensive cultivation, occupy both banks, which are still alluvial- 
The right bank continues flanked by a low range of flat topt 
irregular hills, of a white color, evidently sandstone of the new- 
est formation, with perpendicular sides, but more generally running 
down in gradual rounded slopes to the alluvion; these are continued 
to a lofty minaret, called Jmashnya, built on an elevated point 
of rock, close on the river. From this minaret, both banks of the 
river become rocky, and 1 take its site to be the spot known as the 
PylsB or gates, for after leaving them, the country becomes barren, 
and as incapable of improvement as any part of the desert of Arabia, 
and the river’s current is much increased in rapidity from its being 
confined by high land on each side, until above Hit, whose proximity 
is indicated by numerous arched gateways, built into the force of the 
stream from its edge, in which are imrnenso undershot wheels, moved 
round by the power of the current, so as to raise water up in small 
clay troughs on a level with the tops of the arches, from whence it is 
conveyed in courses, to irrigate the soil along the elevated banks of 
the river. Five miles above Hit, two of these gateways narrowing 
the stream, increased its force, so as fb prevent the steamer passing 
upwards, even though the vessel was lightened seven inches and 
her engines were in the highest possible order. Where tliis barrier 
occurred to the navigation of the river, it is nearly two hundred yards 
broad, but the two gateways project from both banks into the stream 
directly opposite each other, about forty feet from the one side, and 
sixty feet from the other, having, independent of these visible obstruc- 
tions, their foundation, and a* line of dead wall extending very consi- 
derably, giving to the current a force of seven miles an hour, and 
causing it to assume a line of elevation above where the dead wall 
is, from which the steamer uniformly turned back. Colonel Chesney 
mentions them as follows: ‘‘ But what most concerns the subject of 
this memoir on the Euphrates, is the existence of a parapet wall, or 
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Blone rampart in the river, just above the several aqueducts; in gene- 
ral there is one of the former attached to each of the latter, and al- 
most invariably between two mills on the opposite banks, a wall 
crosses the stream from side to side, with Ihe exception of a passage 
left in the centre for boats to pass up and down The object of these 
subaqueous walls (mistaken by Alexander the Great for means of de<* 
fence against his irresistible legions) would appear to be entirely with 
a view to raise water sufficiently at low seasons to give it impetus, as 
well as9a more abundant supply to the wheels, and their effect at 
those times is to create a fall in every part of the width, save the 
opening lefl for commerce, through which the wa^er rushes with a 
moderately irregular surface. These dams were probably from four 
to eight feet high; but they are now fiequcntly a hank of stones, dis- 
turbing the evenness of the current, but always affording a sufficient 
passege for large boats at low seasons, and ceasing to be very per- 
ceptible, except by the broken surface after the water is swollen.’’ 
These aqueducts were never looked upon as a harrier to the river’s 
navigation, nor do I know if they yet are so, for at the period the 
attempt was made to pass by them, the stream was considerably 
swollen by a fresh, indicated by a diminished temperature of the water, 
and a rise beyond its usual confines. Tho force of the current daily 
diminishes, as the river falls, so that in time these arches would in 
reality have been little or no obstruction. But independent of waiting 
for this fall, warps might always be used to force steamers past, (na- 
tive boats thus daily ascended,) were it an object to Government or 
commerce to navigate the Euphrates above Hit. The average 
breadth of the river fron^ Hillah to Hit is two hundred yards, with a 
current from two, to six, or seven knots an hour. 

The Geology of both bat^^s op the River Euphrates, im 

THE VICINITY OP HiT. 

■ 

Hit, the Is of the ancients, on the right bank of the river Euphrates, 
is built on an elevated and detached rock of limestone, six hundred 
and thirty miles above the embouchure of the united streams of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and nearly fifty miles above where the rocky 
banks of the river commence. 

The town, surrounded by a stone wall and deep ditch, with the 
sides of the rock on which it is placed oflen perpendicular, still as- 
sumes an appearance of considerable strength, indicating that it must 
have been a strong hold of great importance in former days. Now 
it IS in considerable decay, with not more than six hundred houses 
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built of limestone wilb flat roofs. It possesses no bazars^ and the 
streets are narrow. The population is Arab, and does not exceed two 
thousand five hundred. The general caste of countenance of the 
inhabitants, is distinctly Jewish; but this is all that remains to mark 
the former connexion between Hit and Jerusalem. 

Beyond Hit, is an extensive plain, broken by occusfonal ridges of 
elevated ground and solitary hilh, not of gr^at height, but in a geo- 
gnostic poin,t of view, highly interesting. Between the commencement 
of these, the and back of the town, is abroad open valley, extending 
to the right and left several miles, on which are numerous small run- 
ning streams, having their origin either from springs in the earth, or 
from the petroleum pits in the adjacent hills: these aro uniformly sa- 
line, and with the exception ofa few stunted rushes, deny all vegeta- 
tion to the soil, which is soft and sandy. This water, immediately 
in the rear of the town, is collected in square or irregular compart- 
ments to evaporate hy the heat of the sun, in order that it may leave 
its saline impregnation behind, which is gathered and used by the 
natives as salt, notwithstanding it contains a large portion of ni- 
tre. These salt ponds cover several acres, and petroleum is seen 
to issue from the earth, so us often to render impassable the pathway 
along them. The appearance of the salt crystalized is very beauti. 
ful, and the diflerence of specific gravity, indicating the quantity of 
saline impregnation, causes the water to appear as if divided by a 
thin plate of glass, the upper layer of water being clear and limpid, 
occasionally ruffled hy the breeze, while the lower is viscid and of a 
light straw color; agitated, both layers mix like oil and water, quickly 
r.esettling. 

The alluvion along the bank is not of great extent, but pebbles 
8,ilicious or quartzy, brought down bjf the power of the torrents on the 
mountains higher up, are deposited beyond the boundary of the allu- 
vial soil, and these mixed with calcareous debris, carried from above 
by the action c'fthe river and here left, mark that the river’s forming 
power has been extended beyond the present alluvial range. 

The structure of the hills and ridges near Hit, differ fVom those 
some distance beyond, which are composed of flcEZ limestone, dis- 
tinctly stratified horizontally, with flat and extended summits. The 
plain in their immediate vicinity is calcareous sand, interrupted by 
huge tabular masses of limestone, rising above its level, and frag- 
ments of the same stone, (which also cover the hills), intermixed with 
porous calcareous Tuffa, whilst its lower parts are covered with saline 
efflorescence, and are entirely sandy. 

The hills close to the town, beyond the salt poods, are those in 
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which petroleum >is found, for which Hit is famous; they ore of very 
peculiar formation, and principally consist of ridges and solitary hills, 
composed of sand, containing a large proportion of calcareous par- 
ticlps, generally disintegrated, though in some places assuming a dis- 
tinctly strotified appearance. The strata are of very small breadth, 
varying from a light yellow ochre, to a greenish grey color, running 
in a horizontal direction, but most frequently in a contorted one, so 
as to follow the lino or general direction in which the hill or ridge 
runs. Such strata are mostly observed near the summits, while the 
lower part of the ridges are merely accumulated masses of calca- 
reous and sandy particles, of an argillaceous appearance, easily bro- 
ken up, considerably disintegrated on the surface, and mixed most 
abundantly with mica and sulphate of lime. In parts, occcsionnlly 
irregular hardened argillaceous masses are cemented together so as 
to produce an amygdoloid appearance. 

The most extraordinary appccrance which these hills take, how- 
ever, arises from their being intersected with repeated horizontal 
strata, from throe to six feet in thickness, of gypsum, which often 
run not in one, but in two or three detached veins on the bases I 
have described, without contortion, and in several instances capping 
the summits so as to form a superincumbent mass. Gypsum is only 
found in these positions, oi: detached in blocks on the sides and sum- 
mits of the hills, in which it appears as above described. In all it 
has the same character, being easily splintered, with translucent 
edges, and a pearly white, fibrous, splendent looking mass. 

Frequently it has crystals of sulphur imbedded on its ragged 
weather worn surfaces, and sometimes the gypsun is found in crys- 
talizeJ masses, or impregnated with petroleum causing it to assume 
a black appearance, limestone, such as obtains in the hills 

already mentioned, occurs in those jvhich have the gypseous strata, 
but their hollows * abound with petroleum which issues from their 
surfaces in considerable quantities. 

On the summit of one detached hill, about eighty feet above the 
level plain, a few scorim were observed, but no other appearance 
of volcano. Nothing like lava nor any approach to basalt exists, 
and 1 was unfortunate in not finding any fossil remains, although 1 
anxiously directed my attention towards obtaining them. 

Among these hills are the bituqien, or rather, the petroleum 
springs of Hit, famous for having been visited both by Alexander the 
.Great, and the Emperor Trajan. The principal spring, the only one 

* In all gypaeouB countriei remarkabU funnel ehaped cairties are obaerved. 
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now existing, is in a funnel shaped hollow in one of the gypseous and 
marly hills. It is forty paces round, and filled with*a substance of a 
dark blackish brown color, in the centre of which bubbles up water, 
which floating off, runs down to the salt ponds, where evaporating, 
its saline impregnation is left behind. The water sometimes rises in 
jets, a foot and a half high from the centre of the pif, at intervals, 
while at other times it bursts out in considA-ahle c]uaiilicies, raisiiig 
the petroleum into large blebs, which bur>tuig, the water flows out 
with a gurgling noise. Besides this spring of water from tho ^centre, 
smaller quantities issue from different parts of the pit. 

The temperature of the water as it rises, was found to be 74° F. 
while the thermometer stood in the shade at 85°. 

The centre of llic pit is described as deep, but its edges permit 
the people who collect the petroleum to stand in it above their knees, 
so that they with considerable facility roll up the tenaccous substunco 
into masses, which are removed to dry in the sun; when thus harden- 
ed it is used chiefly for fuel to burn limestone in. Close by is a 
lime kiin in operation, as well as several in tlie neighborhood ; in ^ 
them, a very small earthy residue is generally left, and the flame burns 
with a strong heat and light. Tiie petroleum, notwithstanding the 
quantity daily withdrawn, always continues at the same level, and 
the opinion of the natives is, that the supply in this pit is inexhaustible. 

As has been mentioned, petroleum or mineral oil issues from the 
earth in small quantities from almost every hollow in these hills, and 
in the surrounding plains it also appears, h'lt never in any great 
abundance. It feels very greasy, and is handled, provided the fingers 
are wet, without adhering; if on live contrary the -hand be dry and 
force used, it sticks like pitch. As it iiist rises out of the earth, it is 
of a brownish black color with a greenish tinge semitransparent. It 
rapidly becomes opaque and hard, in which sla!e it is easily broken 
with a shining resinous fracture. It is lighter than water and rap- 
idly* inflames. 

This is the Bitumen Liquidum of Pliny, different from the JVaqpffa * 
and AagadroS of the Greeks, and it answers to the description of the 
petroleum or mineral oil, found in Moldavia, “ where springs of it 
flow from a track, where there is an alternation of beds of sand- 
stone, marl, gypsum, and rock salt.”! 

Its present uses among the natives, independent of its being 

* Thore are springs of naphtha, about ten milea below Hit, at a place called Ne- 
fata; higher up the river, bitumen is fuund in veina, in considerable quantities. 

t Jameaon. 
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ftiadd B fuel lo burn li'fiic in, which is sent from Hit in somo qiiantilies 
to fiagdnd, are to cover boats, preserve wood from decay, as well ns 
to render impervious tlie irrigating channels from the gateways to the 
patches of cuhivatioii along the river. It is also exported in very 
considerable quantities. 

The plain of Hit is very scantily supplied with vegetable productions; 
those lound are either bf a saline or aromatic nature, and the chief 
cultivation by irrigation is wheat, surrounded by a few abortive dale 
trees, the only wood in the vicinity. 

The country on the left bank of the river, which is elevated above 
the level of the stream, from ten to twenty feet, is sometimes allu- 
vial and sometimes rocky, end assumes beyond the line of cultivation, 
which varies from a quarter to iiulf a mile in breadth, the following 
physical aspect. 

Upwards of a mile in breadth, and of undetermined length beyond 
the irrigated soil, are mounds of alluvion, intermixed with pebbles so 
thickly as in some parts to consist of these entirely. 1 his breccia is 
easily broken up, and possesses no firmness ol‘ texture to entitle it 
lo be denominated otherwise than irregular mounds of intermixed 
pebble and alluvion. The pebbles arc small and consist of quartzy, 
and argillaceous matter, varying in color and shape: among them, 
are pieces of flint, similar to what is found in beds of chalk. Be- 
yond these mounds, llic surface of the soil becomes broken by the 
water courses of torrents, whose banks aro formed of a loose calcare- 
ous sandstone, with numerous veins of a thin micaceous matter, run- 
ning in a horizontal direction, as well as very thin veins o( gypsum, 
cf a honey-comb appearance.- The basis ifself is not distinctly 
stratified, and in general above it, there exist marks indicating the 
ihickness of tho pebble and alluiual deposit to vary from four to twelve 
feet. 

Following the course of tho largest of these torrents, dry the great- 
er part of the year, the breccia deposit along the top of the bank 
is lost, and thin layers not worthy of the name of strata, of a very 
soil limestone, cover the soil. These, frequently broken up, cover tho 
ground with loose irregular rhasses, which extend over almost the 
whole country, till advancing* by gentle, but irregular slopes towards 
a range of hills, about two hundred feet above the level of the river, 
and two miles distant, the pieces of limestone increase in size and 
frequently form large elevated masses resting on calcareous sand- 
stone, The hills themselves, are composed of crystalized limestone, 
of a soil nature with an irregular and shining fracture. Iheir 
foimaiioa ia tertiary, stratified horizontally, and rosta on a basis 
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of sandstone, which is frequently thrust upwards so as to leave the 
upper part of the ricTges in some places only of limestone. 

The tops of the highest ridges display marine shells, of a small 
size, imbedded in the calcareous mass. These are the only organic 
remains to be found: several caves and hollows in the sides of the hill 
occur, but none of them are of large size^ nor do thfey present any 
thing interesting. * 

From the highest point, the whole country presents a sterile and 
desolate appearance, highly irregular in its surface, and utterly de- 
void of vegetation. Even the bank of the river shows little vegetable 
life ; a few abortive date trees, and stunted trees of the Poplus 
Eupliratica with tamarisk, intermixed with Capparis Spinosa, and 
low thorny aromatic shrubs, are all that obtain beyond the cultivation, 
which is entirely wheat, barley, and the Sesamum Orientate. The 
approach to a dry and barren waste, which can never be improved 
by the most powerful arts of human industry, and which Xenophon 
thus described, The country was a plain throughout, as even as 
the sea, and full of wormwood, and if any other kind of shrubs or 
reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell ; but no trees could 
he seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses, appeared 
to be the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusement of the chase.” 

From the Eufiirates to the Tigris, by the Canal of Sugglavta. 

The entrance to the canal is about forty feet, with a current of 
nearly four miles an hour. Its banks are low and flat, covered with 
the liquorice plant, growing to the' height of ten feet, often with a 
root four and five inches thick, excluding, save a few tamarisk 
bushes and long grasses, eve.’-y other^vegetation. The banks of the 
Sugglavya are steep, and not elevated above the level flat of the sur- 
rounding plain after the few first miles of the canal, nay, they are 
frequently lower, a fact which proves, with the general appearance 
throughout, that the greater part of it is a natural and not an artifi- 
cial canal. In the plain, the remains of several old canals are seen 
in the distance, whose banks are often elevated forty or fifty feet, and 
present a gravelly appearance ; no similar elevation occurs in the 
Sugglavya, on the contrary, where the liquorice plant and tama- 
risk cease, the surrounding flat of grass is equal and unraised in any 
one spot, a tract often unbounded, on which numerou s herds feed in 
the vicinity of the black tents of the nomad races, who inhabit 
them. These people looked upon the steamer with astonishment, 

3 
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and on one occasion, a party came down to the bank, with drums 
beating and a sword dancer in advance, to ask us to a marriage 
feast ; many of them were well clothed, but the trackers, who ac- 
compained the steamer possessed nothing to cover their bodies, 
but one piece of coarse woollen cloth, sometimes worn as a cloak, 
sometimes simply wraped round the waist, and, when in the water, 
formed into a ball, whi6h they fixed on their heads. They are 
generally Herculean figures, though not tall. The canal which is 
about seventy miles long, is very narrow and tortuous during its 
first two thirds ; in its last, it becomes straightcr and often as broad 
as fifty yards, with banks flanked by high reeds, with a stem several 
(from three to five ) inches in diameter, and in height not less than 
twenty feet. In the vicinity of Bagdad the Sugglav^ya enters a 
large lake, which contracts In a canal called the Mosadn, previous 
to entering the Tigris five miles below. 

The navigation of this canal, was accomplished in f.^ur days, in the 
following manner. The steamer entered the Sugglavya, stern fore- 
most, and she slowly passed down iho numerous and abrupt wind- 
ings of the stream, aided by native trackers, frequently grounding on 
tho steep bank; but, by the aid of poles and r(q>cs, which the track- 
ers held, uniformly got ofl', wiihout any great damage, though at the 
expense of considerable delay. The stream in force was not less than 
four miles an hour during the whole of the first d.ay’s progress, and 
its turnings, often at right angles, were most iiiimeroiis for about eight 
miles, when they diminished, so that the steamer was able to go on 
with precaution a-hcad. Still she frequently came upon the hank, 
striking so hard and fast, that hawsers utluclied to anchors fixed on 
the opposite bank, w'erc required before slic could be placed in the 
centre of tho channel again. T{ie second day’s progress was equal- 
ly tedious, the vessel slowly and not without constantly striking from 
one bank to the other, someti rncs stern first, sometimes broad side 
down the current, and seldom in her proper position, got down ilie 
canal about five miles, when she grounded on a shoal bank, from 
which, after five hours hard and unremitted exertion, she was bodily 
hove off. Scarcely however, was she rid of this bank, than again 
grounding, the steamer remained fast during the remainder of the 
day and the night, nor was it until a renewal of labor the following 
day, that she was hove off into the stream, shortly afterwards again 
to ground. On the fourth day she grounded, as she passed tho re- 
mains of an old bridge at the entrance of the Mosade, by which the 
■teamer proceeded into the Tigris. In this manner was accom- 
plished the carrying of an armed vessel from the one river to the 
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other, an event which has not occurred since the days of Trajan 
and Julian — a pass*age, which produced consider&ble moral effect 
on the natives of this part of Asia, impressing them with high ideas 
of British power. 


From Bagdad to Bussorah. , 

The steamer remained at Bagdad a few days, and on the 24th of 
June, again got under weigh to return to Bussorah, from a place call- 
ed Gorara, five miles in a straight direction below Bagdad.* Pass- 
ing fho remains of Selucia, opposite to which on the left bank, is Cte- 
siphon; the only evidence to mark the site of the Greek colony, is 
a few alluvion mounds, irregularly disposed close upon the bank of 
the Tigris, while Ctesiphon has the tank Kessarah, and an extensive 
triangular wall, still in tolerable preservation. Below Gorara the 
gardens of Bagdad cease, and the country is flat and occasionally 
cultivated by irrigating wells at which bullocks are employed. The 
river itself is wider and nobler than the Euphrates opposite Babylon, 
while an occasional island occurs, on which the water buffaloe and 
other herds arc on either bank ; extensive mounds are observed in 
4he distance on the plain, rising sometimes to the height of hills, 
but generally the whole is Hat and covered with the soda plant. The 
rate of the current is about three miles, and the steamer navigated 
close to the bank, which bore marks of tlie river having lately fallen 
about six feet. Below Ctesiphon, the banks of the Tigris aro less 
cultivated, and exhibit fewer signs of being inhabited than those of 
the Euphrates; the everlasting tamarisk clothes both with a thick jun- 
gle, rendered irnpassablc by numerous creeping plants, the caper 
bush, and lion grass. Never docs the tamarisk assume the appear- 
ance of a tree, and its small branches alone form the fuel of 
Bagdad ; among those jungles the lion abounds, and we saw to- 
wards sunset three, basking on the river’s edge; so independent were 
they that though fired at, they did not move. 

Early in the morning of the 25th, part of the range of the Kuzi- 
stan mountains w'as visible, and about six o’clock, the steamer was 
brought up alongside the left bank, near an encampment of Mon- 
tefigue Arabs, Who offered us sheep, &c, for sale. Their tents of 
black worsted cloth, are on an extensive grass plain, surrounded by 
large flocks of sheep, besides bullocks, horses, and innumerable ass- 
es. The plain bears marks of having been lately inundated, as moat 
parts of the banka of the Tigris hereabouts do, which, as the inhabi- 
tants are much more nomad on this than on the river Euphrates, may 
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account for the scanty population. Coose, a small village of about 
thirty reed huts on the left bank, was passed, and about two hours 
before sunset, the Kuzistan mountains were neared, running parallel 
to the river on its left bank ; their general aspect is similar to 
those in the Persian Gulf, with which they are connected. Their 
nearest approach to the Tigris appears from their base to be about 
twenty miles. The rigHx bank is flat and extended with numerous 
Arab encampments, surrounded by small patches of cultivation — 
entirely, wheat and barely — with the exception of one large cluiiip 
of poplar trees, among which is a tomb of an Arab Peer, or saint. 
The name of this spot is Mugizil,” place of washing, to which 
bodies of Arabs are occasionally brought to be washed, previous to 
interment. Anchoring during the night, the vessel got under weigh 
at day-light, passing during the early part of the day a place called 
Ali Shergi, where, among a cluster of poplar, is an Arab encamp- 
ment; the whole of the country is flat and very uninteresting. 
Colonel Campbell, in his journal published 1755, says, The river 
itself is grand, but the country furnishes scarcely an object for re- 
flection. 1 do not remember, he adds, to have ever passed through 
such a vast extent of country, so uniformly dull and uninteresting) 
or to have spent eight or ten days, with so little to give birth to a new 
idea ” After the lapse of more than half a century, it has still the 
same aspect of extended sameness, inhabited by the Aboo Mo- 
hamed Arabs, who are justly esteemed the most barbarous and 
wildest of the tribes of the lower part of the rivers of Mesopotamia. 

On the 27th of June, about noon, the £u|»brates” came to an an- 
chor, opposite the town of Bussorah, having performed at an aver- 
age rate of thirteen miles an hour, the voyage down the Tigris, a 
river, which at all seasons is narigable. 

1 cannot conclude this memoi% without remarking on the native 
population on the banks of the Buphrales. They posses little of 
the apparent civilization of those living in fixed habitations, but they 
have much primitive simplicity, and showed on every occasion, 
when intercourse was held with them, a regard towards, and a 
desire to conciliate us, which, from the independent character gene- 
rally ascribed to the Arab, I was not led to expect. It was not only 
in personal dealings with us, but in their crowding the banks, waving 
their colors, beating their drums, and shouting success, that they show- 
ed their respect to us, and, I am certain, with a native population so 
docile and friendly as they uniformly appeared, there is little to pre- 
vent commercial intercourse and rapid civilization. The fleeces of 
their extensive herds of sheep and goats, would alone form a valua- 
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ble article of traffic. That BoftnesB of the fibre of wool, of eo much 
importance, uniformly exists; indeed, the wool of this part of Arabia 
has always been noted as superior on account of the great length of 
its staple, as is the wool of all sheep pastured on rich, argillaceous 
soils. Herodotus describes the Arabian sheep, distinguishing the 
two sorts of which the breed is composed, viz, the lohg tailed and 
broad tailed. The rich fleeces of Asia Minor, particularly those in 
the territory of Miletus, were considered by the Greek the finest of 
, all,' most likely because they confounded with the native flcj^ces of 
Miletus those of Arabia, which is finer than any 1 have seen from the 
central and upper parts of India. Wool, camel and goats hair, would 
always form a great staple commodity in this part of the world for ex- 
portation, and be greedily exchanged at the highest advantage for 
piece-goods, and other articles of imported commerce from England 
and India.^ 

To write of the climate on the banks of the Euphrates from Bus- 
sorah to Hit, and of the country through which the canal of Suggla- 
vya passes, requires much more observation than I have been afford- 
ed ; but the register of the thermometer and barometer, appended to 
*Hihis paper, may afford some idea of its nature. 

The change of seasons has generally been looked upon in this 
part of Asia, and in the Persian Gulf, as the most sickly time. The 
latter end of May and the month of June have uniformly been marked 
by increased sickness in the crews of the Government vessels, serv- 
ing in the Gulf of Persia, and there exists no doubt in my mind from 
the many circumstances known to me, that fevers in the Gulf have 
their origin in atmospheric changes, -which influence fever through- 
out its whole course, and cause it to assume a type oAen very fa- 
tal. The difference of latitude is oo small between Bushire and 
the part of the river Euphrates the steamer ascended, that the range 
of indicated temperature can exert little influence on the health of a 
crew of Europeans, and the changes of seasons must be nearly at 

* At present I am not aware, that any wool is exported from this part of the world, 
for the inhabitants do not shear the floeccs, but content themselves with gathering 
what falls from the animal. If therefore, it forms apart of native trade, it must be eo 
small as only to relievo the country of a portion of what it can so abundantly produce. 
Attention to this branch of commerce is well worth the notice and enterprise of indivi- 
dual and associated merchants ; their outlay would be repaid in a commodity, more 
generally sought after than almost any known article of trade. Specie is a mode of pay- 
ment which is not likely to be afforded by the Arab for the— to them at present— luxuries 
of England, yet for these they will readily grant in exchange a profitable and univeraally 
marketable article, which can always under the protection of steamers, be rapidly and 
at little expense conveyed down the river. 
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similar periods in both places. The unusual healthiness of the Eu- 
phrates crew at this season* must have arisen from their being in a 
much better climate than that of the Persian Gulf, a climate much 
drier in its nature and much more equable. 


II . — Some notices of the Seychelles ^ the Almir antes, and other 
Islands and groups of Islands^ situated between the Elqua- 
tor cmd i2° South litilmle ; and between 45° and 75° JEast 
longitude, ^0. By Major William Stirling, I'! th Regi- 

ment, Bombay N. I. 

My shipwreck on Asiova and subsequent visit to the SeychrAles, 
gave me an opportunity of cxaniiniiig tliose islands, and at the same 
time threw me among seafai'iiig and other intelligent persona fie- 
quenting the islands, situated within the limits 1 have above stated. 
1 have availed rnysclf of the opportunity, thus afforded, to collect the 
information which I now olfcr to your Society. It is scanty, but I 
believe new, and as such, I conceive, worth your acceptance; though, 
as 1 have not been able to consult any work on the subject, it is 
given as 1 obtained it, with all its originality and imperfections. 

Captain Owen^s new chart is considered by many men navigating 
these seas quite correct, and therefore, 1 refer to it for the true posi- 
tion of the places incntLoiied. 

In my description 1 begin with the Seychelles as the most import- 
ant ; Mahe being the residence of the Government agent, who is 
subordinate to tho Governor of (ho Mauritius. 

The Seychelles consist of thirty two islands of various sizes, from 
Mahe the largest, which is abo|ft eighteen miles long, by from one to 
five broad, down to some which aro little better than naked rocks. 
They occupy what is called Make Bank, or Seychelles Archipelago, on 
the chart, and are all composed of granite of several varieties ; ^eir 
bases being more or less connected and surrounded by coral reefs. 

These islands were first discovered by the Portuguese, who call- 
ed them the Seven Brothers, from a group of seven island near Mahe; 
but they were first settled by the French, about seventy years 
ago, when Mahe-De-la-Bourdonnais was Governor of the Mauritius, 
He gave them collectively the name of Seychelles in compliment to 
the then Minister of Marine in Franco. The island of Mahe was 
called after himself. 

The names of the other principal islands are Praslin^ Silhoauette, 

* Only one case of fever among forty Europeans occurred. 
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and La-Digue. They are all mountains, well watered with streams, 
richly wooded, and inliabited. The summit of Malie is about two 
thousand five hundred feet high*. The scenery is beautiful; but Ma- 
hc, the only town or village jii the group of islands, is a ponr looking 
place. The houses, built of wood, and covered with shingles, bear 
a very unprepossessing, weather worn appearance. * 

The inhabitants are of French origin, descended chiefly from the 
settlers of that nation in the Mauritius and Dourhon. The whole 
population of the island is computed at about three thousand ^whiles, 
a’fid four thousand two hundred blacks; (some years ago the aggre- 
gate population amounted to nearly ten thousand). Yet there is not a 
church, or a chapel, or minister of religion of any description; nor 
any public school or place of education supported by Government, or 
where a black person can be (aught to read or write. There are a 
few private schools for the white children. A marriage or divorce is 
the business of the magistrate; a burial is conducted by the friends or 
relations of the deceased. But to have tiie rite of baptism per- 
formed, they repair to the Mauritius, or await tho accidental arrival 
of a priest on tho island. 

There used to bo a subaltern’s party from the Mauritius stationed 
on these islands, to check the irregularities of the seamen of the 
whalers, but they were withdrawn about six montlis ago. The only 
armed force now at Mahe consists of nineteen Gens d’Armes. 

The coin in circulation on these islnn'’s is Spanish dollars; but Eng- 
lish and Indian money arc also current. The sovereign passes at 
five dollars; and a Bombay and sicca rupee pass together for a dollar. 

The public functionaries consist pf a Government agent ; a sub- 
agent, who is also special magistrate for the protection of apprentices 
(late slaves); a Justice of the peace; apd a Superinlendent of police. 

The sperm whale is found about the Seychelles, hut the numerous 
whalers (English and American) which frequent tliese seas are pre- 
cluded from resorting to Mahe (a most convenient place of refresh- 
ment,) by heavy anchorage dues, and driven to spend their money, 
and ruin their henllli at Madagascar, and on the coast of Africa. 

Mahe itself sends out three small whalers, but tliey are all manned 
with Englishmen; the stout heart and nervous arm of that nation, be- 
ing confessedly necessary to ensure success in such a dangerous, 
but spirit-stirring employment. 

The Isle of France hurricanes do not extend to Se} che1le8, their 
limit being 10° south, and, Bourbon having no secure harbour, the 
English and French men of war Bometimes spend the hurricane months 
at these Islands. 
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The Seychelles produce pigs and poultry of every description in 
great abundance! Fish also of indifferent quality ; wild pigeons, doves, 
and willow birds; tree and rock oysters; maize or Indian corn; very fine 
cotton and rice; coffee, sugarcane, chocolate, tortoise and turtle- 
shell; shells and corals; bread fruit, raspberries, manice, mangoes, 
bananas, limet., oranges, guavas, melons, pumpkins, tamarinds, pine- 
apples, cabbages, carrdls, turnips, sweet potatoes, sallads, palmiste,''*' 
cocoanuts, budams, yams, tobacco, a few cloves, grapes, cinnamon, 
byapunna, (a kind of tea); abundance of fine timber for furniture, 
ship building, and all domestic purposes. The cocotier de mer'^ 
grows indigenously on three small islands of this archipelago, and 
in no other part of the world.l The most rare and beautiful shells 
are found at Mahc. The pot-a-case” a singular plant, and the 
leaf insect are also found there. The cocos de mer,” cut longi- 
tudinally furnishes the trenchers used in kitchens, and by the slaves. 

The chief amusements of the inhabitants consist in smoking, visit- 
ing, dancing and playing at Dominos. Free masonry is in high rc-. 
pute among them, though they have no lodge. They are not great 
readers, but some of them have the works of the best French aii- 
thors; and 1 was gratified to find in their libraries French transla- 
tions of the Vicar of Wakefield, the Children of the Abbey, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, and of several English books of travels and natural 
history; all very much admired. 

The climate of the Seychelles is mild, and considered very heal- 
thy; measles, small pox, cholera morbus, and most other diseases are 
unknown. 13ut the inhabitants are sad sufferers from the erysipylas, as 
they call it, or Elephant leg. At Curicuse near PrasliUy there is an 
establishment formed at the recommendation of Mr. Harrison for le- 
pers, who are sent there from the Mauritius and all its dependencies! 
and are well taken care of by a medical ofiicer. 

From the Equator tu 12° sdflth, the south east monsoon prevails 
from May till November; and the N. W., N, N. W. and varinbles 
from November, inclusive, till May, which is the rainy season. The 
weather is very sultry, and the rains fall with the greatest violence in 
December and January. From May till October, the climate is said 

* To obtain one dish of pslmiste six or eight trees are cut down. It is the heart 
of the new shoot at tho top of the thorny palm that is eaten. On ita being cut the tree 
dies. 

t Synonyms, Lodoicea Sechellarum; Lodoicea Maldivica; Cocos Maldivica; Pal- 
mier do L. Isle Praslin, &c. 

The above generally grow double, but they are frequently quadruple, and even quintu- 
ple. 
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to be delightful. This is the period when Ihc fishing and cultivating 
parties leave Mahe fdr all the islands of the group, some of which are 
public, while others are private -property; the right of possession and 
of fishing, having been conceded to individuals by the Mauritius 
government, on certain conditions. 

Hawk-billed turtles, from. which they obtain the tortoise shell, but 
whose flesh is poisonous; tlic green turtle whese flesh is so luxurious a 
treat, and from which oil and turtle shell are procured, and the edible 
land tortoises, are the chief objects of the hshers; while the rearing 
"\)f pigs and poultry, growing maize, sweet potatoes and other vege- 
tables, together with the manufacture ul cocoanut oil, are the objects 
of the cultivators. 

For each island there is a superintendent, generally a French 
creole, with from twenty to one hundred men of color. The miis 
quetocs arc so abundant and venomous on some of these islands, 
that each man is provided w ith a sack, made of Madagascar cloth to 
sleep in. Strange to say, there arc very few of these insects at Malic. 

The months most favorable for procuring the liawk-!)illed turtle, 
are from July to December, while from December to March are the 
best fur obtaining green turtle; though the latter are to he found 
picntifiilly all the year round. The tortoise shell of these islands is 
very highly esteemed. 

The green turtle seldom comes ashore to lay during the day, and 
the hawk-billed never during the night. They both lay many hun- 
dreds of eggs in holes, which they dig in the sand, then cover them 
over, and leave them to time to hatch. The hawk-hilled turtle 
weighs about LOO or 150 lbs. while the green weighs from 2(X) to 300 
lbs. The former yields from two to six pounds of tortoise shell, worth 
from six to ten dollars per pound, in some countries, where the 
creature is taken alive, the fishermen bury it in the mud or sand as 
far as the edge of the shell, and by kindling a fire on its hack, or by 
pouring boiling water on it, the shell becomes detached. The turtle 
is then liberated, and as is affirmed, becomes furnished with a new 
shell. In the Seychelles, however, (his practice docs not prevail. 

The turtle are secured in two ways: first, by “ turning them’* 
when they come ashore to lay; and secondly, by striking them from 
a canoe, when in the sea, with an iron peg fastened to the end of a 
stick secured by a line and thrown like a harpoon, hut from a greater 
distance. The Seychelles people called the hawk-billed turtle 
“ caret” and the green turtle “ tortue.” Boats are constantly on the 
look out about the islands for caret.” The patience and persever- 
ance of the fishermen, in waiting for an opportunity to strike (some- 
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times scvercl days) when they haire caught a glimpse of the fish, 
are said to be very remarkable. 

The flesh of a green turtle is worth at Make, from three to four 
dollars. It also yields a thin shell, which has of late been brought 
into use in Europe for veneering, and melting into an imitation of tor- 
toise shell. Oil is made from the fat; and the eggs are sent to Mahe 
or the Mauritius. * 

The Seychelles have little trade, being much fettered by the regu- 
lations, of the Mauritius. They formerly exported cotton, coflee, coir- 
rope and oil, but since the slave trade has been modified, they have 
not had hands to produce more than enough to supply their own wants. 
They are beautiful and fertile islands, and might bo made to produce 
any thing. They derive nearly all their imports from the Mauritius, 
which they look upon as a place of immense importance, and the fo- 
cus of every thing luxurious and elegant. On these islands grows 
such good timber for ship building, that vessels of the size of five hun- 
dred tons are constructed of it. The ornamental wood for furniture 
is the Bots de natle, a reddish wood, very close grained, and marked 
something like fine heart of oak. It is highly esteemed at the Mauri- 
tius, but it is now very scarce. The most curiously marked is said 
to grow on rocky places, where, from the difficulty and slowness of its 
growth, it becomes contorted and stunted. 

Next in importance to the Seychelles, are the Amirantes, an ex- 
tensive group composed of twelve or fifteen low coral islands, and 
many banka and reefs. The principal islands, Marie Louise, Isle 
des Roches, Isle Poivre, Isle De Ros, Isle Remire, and Alphonse, are 
permanently occupied. The ^feican islands are mere banks. 

The Amirantes all belong to the inhabitants of the Seychelles. Isle 
des Roches is the largest islanc^, but Alphonse is the most fertile. The 
soil of the latter is deep and black, and produces a great variety of 
vegetables, fruits, and timber trees, large enough to hollow into ca- 
noes. It belongs to Mr, Huteau ofMahe. ^ 

There is nothing like a town or village on the Amirantes. The 
smaller islands are only visited during the fishing season, for caret,” 
turtle, and shells, of which the finest are found upon Marie Louise, 
but a tremendous surf makes it difficult of access. The Harriett, an 
English whaler, was wrecked on the then unknown reef Fer-d^Cheval 
near Isle Poivre, about two years ago. 

These islands produce some cotton, abundance of Indian corn, 
pigs, poultry, sweet potatoes, turtle of both kinds, firewood, and a 
fcw cocoanut trees, which do not thrive well on all the islands. 
There are alto a great number of doves, and wild pigeons, tropic birds, 
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boobies, man of war hawks, and other sea birds. On St. Etoile there 
are said to be sea cr6ws. ^ 

Diego Garcia or Chagos Archipeiago, is an immediate dependence 
of the Mauritius. These islands are all flat coral, covered with 
cocoanut and other trees; and the reefs which surround and connect 
them are remarkable fjr their abruptness, the sea being nearly un- 
fathomable close to them. There a^-e four families permanently 
settled on Diego Garcia, and a few on Salomon Islands and Six Isles. 
They breed pigs and poultry; also asses, to work in their oil-mills, 
'^cocoanut oil being their staple production, in the manufacture of 
which, lepers were formerly employed under an idea that it was a 
cure for their disease. These islands produce fine shells, and the 
iato~makaj a lofty and spreading tiee, of white timber, valuable in 
ship building. 

Coctivy belongs to gentlemen at the Mauritius, and produces 
abundance cf cocoanuts, from which a great quantity of oil is made. 
It also produces Indian corn, fruits, &,c. There is a small slimy 
pond in the middle of this island of unknown depth, in which every 
thing thrown immediately disappears. 

Galegas also belongs to a gentleman at the Mauritius. It consists 
small, low, coral islands, between which there is communica- 
tion at low water. They abound in cocoanuts, pigs, fowls, In- 
dian corn, limes, bananas, and vegetables. 

Juan-de-Nova, is a group of low coral islands and reefs, belong- 
ing to a gentleman ut the Mauritius. Ho employs people occasion- 
ally on the largest island in catching turtle and fishing. There is 
fresh water, and a few cocoanut trees on it. There is also said to be 
a breed of wild dogs, which are very expert at catching turtle and fish. 
Juan de-Nova has good anchorage to the northward. 

In Providence Island and reef, consists one of tho greatest dangers 
in these seas. The reef runs twenty miles out from tho land. The 
following ships hive been wrecked on it, — L’Hcureuse, French 
frigate in 1769; Duke of Kent, about 1832 3; Pyache, in 1835; 
the Oure in 1836 ; besides a vessel bound from tho Mauritius to 
Seychelles, whose name I have forgotten. 

This island produces cocoanuts, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and 
plenty of fresh water, and its shores abound in turtle and flsh. Pro- 
vidence Island and its reef are low coral. St. Pierre is a very small, 
low, and flat island, not occupied. 

The Cosmoledos is a group of seven or eight flat coral islands, 
abounding in turtle of both kinds, and in fish. There is good an- 
chorage but no fresh water, and of course they are not inhabited. 



Assumption is, also a flat coral island with a small hill in the middle. 
It has no fresh water ; but turtle of both kinds abound, 

Ghrvoso^ consists of two coral islands and a rock; upon one of them 
there is fresh water, and the shores abound in turtle of both kinds, 
and beautiful shells. Mr. Michaud of Mahc has the grant of Glo- 
rioso. The boobies of this island have blue bills and legs, with red 
chests. 

Aldabra the westernmost group, within the limits I have prescrib- 
ed myself, consists of several islands, the largest of which is ncdrly 
twenty miles long, and of a singular coral formation, being surround- 
ed by a barrier wall, six or eight feet high, of sharp, firm, and nearly 
impassable coral, outside which lies a sandy beach. This wall of 
coral throws out shoots in some places across the island, dividing it 
into compartments; while round the inside of the wall, grows a nar- 
row belt of thick wood. There are occasional deep fissures in this 
coral bank, through which at high tides, fresh water spouts to con- 
siderable height. The island abounds in land tortoises, and turtle of 
both kinds. 

Mr. Huteau of Mahc has the grant of it, but it is not permanent- 
ly occupied. There is good anchorage at Aldabra. The tide at MJ. 
and change, rises nine feet, and the current runs N. W. four and 
five miles an hour. There arc no cocoanut, but plenty of wild fig 
trees on the island. 

Aslova is an island ten or twelve miles in circumference, with a la- 
goon (only two or three feet deep) in the middle, which reduces it to 
a mere shell. The land in general is very low, and thickly covered 
with brushwood and small trees, but there arc occasional sand-hills 
from fifty to one hundred feet high. The current runs rapidly past it, 
to the N. W. and the tide rises.. at full and change about eight feet. 
It is a most dangerous island to approach: the Portuguese ship Lc 
Don Royal, laden with slaves; t^o French ships, which went to save 
them, and the English ship Tiger, whose crew was not relieved, for 
sixty-eight days, have been wrecked on it at diflerent times. 

Astova lies south of the Cosmoledos, and a ship in mid channel 
can see both islands at the same time. The soil of Astova is sand, 
based on coral rock, singularly elevated above the level of high wa- 
ter mark, from three to twenty-five feet, presenting in most places a 
rugged and forbidding aspect from the sea. It is said the slaves 
belonging to the Don Royal, lived on Astova thirty or forty years, 
and that their children upon the island were a remarkably fine 
race. The survivors have been removed to Mahe, 

We found no bones nor other human remains on the island. There 
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is a fine liay or sandy beach ou the N. W. side, the water of which 
is shallow to the edge of the reef, when it suddenly deepens to 
thirty-five, fifty, one hundred* fathoms; and, at two cable’s length, 
there are no soundings. Fresh water was first discovered on Astova 
by the crew of the Tiger, at the depth of eight feet from the surface 
of the ground. Green turtle, mullet, and other fine fish, land and 
sea crabs, and beautiful shells, madreporei^, and corals, abound on 
its coast. 

Astova is uninhabited Its true latitude, from several observations, 
is 3' or 10"^ G' south. The officers of the Tiger had notllie means 
of fixing the longitude, but the Emma, whaler, which kept her reck- 
oning, and took her observations with great accuracy, corroborates 
Captain Owen’s chart in making it about 47"' 31' east. The weather 
during the period wc were on the island, (August and September) 
was rainy and boisterous. 

The birds of the island are crows, with white necks and breasts, 
wild ducks or teal, humming birds of beautiful plumage, in great 
abundance; a small bird, sweet noted like a linnet; the tropic bird, 
(with ono red feather in the tail, and which lays but one dirty red egg 
irOli^ smirl under the bushes;) man of war hawk, boobies, white gulls, 
plover, rail, water wagtail, sand piper, dove, curlew, and a large 
bird like the heron ; we reckoned ten or twelve flowering plants, 
some of them highly aromatic. The trees arc not large, but the tim- 
ber of some of them is very hard and beautifully veined ; from the 
bark of one species, 1 prepared excellent red ink. We found, had our 
detention upon the island required substitutes, stout creepers growing, 
that would have assisted us in making fishing nets ; rats, (the only 
quadruped, but they are numerous) whose skins when dried and sewed 
together, might have furnished our bodies with covering; and a kind 
of wild hemp from which we could have made thread and strings. 
Salt we procured by boiling down the sea water, and we were en- 
ab|,ed to keep our turtle fresh for two or three days. The insects 
and reptiles of the island arc small centipedes, ants of different kinds, 
spiders, moths, butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, musquetoes, bees 
of different kinds, lizards, dragon flies, hornets, and sand flies. 

I have brought away numerous specimens of seeds, wood, corals, 
shells, coral insects, and of almost every substance found on the 
island, and on its shores. I also surveyed, and constructed a map of 
it; collected and dried specimens of all the flowers, and wrote botani- 
cal descriptions of them, but which I have not had leisure yet to un- 
pack and arrange. The spocimeiis of the large foreign drill timber, 
and of the seeds and volcanic fragments from the shores of Astova, 
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will enable any person who can determine the native places of such 
speciinena to threw much light on the currents' of that part of the 
dcean, which are at present but little understood, and very dangerous 
from their great rapidity. 

Gama Island, (doubtful on the charts) was believed to be seen from 
the ‘‘La Prevoyante’’ Maria Joseph de St. Anne, at 3 P. M. steering 
east four knots an hour ; lat. at noon 2° 32' south, longitude 75° 35 
cast : on the following morning several boobies were seen flying from 
the direction of the supposed island, which was considered a strong 
proof th'at laud had really been seen ; as those birds are always ob- 
served to fly from the land in the morning, and to it at night. 

I will now conclude with some observations on the formation o^ 
coral islands. 

The coral rocks whilst under formation, are worked upon in ridges, 
like an ill ploughed field, very rugged and uneven. They are cover- 
ed with very short, red, green, and other colored musses, which I con- 
ceive to be not only the food of the insect, but from its softness and 
closeness, a protection to it in its operations, against the force of 
the tide and other injuries, that without such defence it would be ex- 
posed to. 

On breaking the coral, it is in some instances sofl as chalk, uut to 
others nearly as hard as flint, and the insects are equally numerous in 
either. The irregularities and hollows in the rock, contain molluscm 
and other marine animals of various, and mostly very ugly, appear- 
ance. The interior of the coral contains immense numbers of shells 
of diflerent kinds, living and dead. On breaking up a piece of co- 
ral, fish, sometimes alive, are found in its intestines, and should a 
fragment be detached from the mass by the waves, if not washed 
out of their reach, it is seized upon and quickly cemented to it again 
by these active and industrious fdbourers, and with such success, that 
the surface of the reefs in aome^f laces (particularly at Astova) have 
the appearance of an artificial terrace. 

It has been asserted that the lagoon is a general feature of coral 
islands. Certainly many coral islands have the lagoon, but that is 
merely to me a proof that the coral insect works in ridges and other 
fantastic forms for example, if the island of Aldabra was not so 
highly elevated above the sea, the waters would have forced their way 
through the barrier wall, which I have described on that island, 
which would then have soon become a bank surrounding a lagoon, 
exactly as at Astova. Moreover Uie fact is, that there are more co- 
ral islands vnikoui than with a lagoon. 

A coral island may be supposed to be formed as follows, for it 
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muit be observed that the coral insect never works above the water: 
The reef formed by them having reached the surface of the sea, 
trees, timber, sea weed, leaved, mosses, lichens, sponges, sand, mud, 
stones, and particles from other islands settle on it, and become ce- 
mented together by their own weight, and by the coral worms, mol- 
luscsB, and other gelatinous ‘particles, cogntatned in vafious forms in 
the sea. Then sea birds, turtle, and other Amphibia, with the va- 
rious ^rustaceas and other inhabitants of the deep, “which own not 
mam’s donoinion,” frequent or inhabit its shores, and by theii^ debris 
accumulating, stability is given to the whole, and an island fit foV 
the resting place of man is brought into existence. But before it be 
ready for his permanent residence, seeds of plants, of trees, and 
shrubs will be carried there by birds, or by the waves, some of 
which will take root and flourish ; insects will live on their leaves 
and branches ; birds will flock to them, and find shelter and food ; 
quadrupeds may And their way there ; the coral worm will continue 
its labours, extending the limits of the island. Storms, and the or- 
dinary course of the currents and the tides, will throw materials 
upon its shores, to elevate the surface and vary its outline ; animat 
aqd vegetable matter will mix with the soil, and the rains and dews 
of heav^en will water and fertilize it, rendering it fit to produce herb- 
age, and shelter for man and beast. 

On Astova, we found the indisputable marks of those slow, but 
sure operations of nature ; and that island seems now to have ar- 
rived at a state ready to yield to man his bread by tlie sweat of his 
brow, and capable of producing every plant that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food. It is situated in a healthy climate, with 
plenty of fuel, fresh water, fish, turtle, and some good edible birds. 
Our dogs, pigs, poultry and sheep, throve well under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances ; and almost all the garden seeds, we sowed 
experimentally, came up well, although it was evidently not the pro- 
per^ season for sowing them. 

The coast of this island (and indeed of all the islands) is strewed 
with foreign plants and timber trees, of many kinds and sizes, from 
the broken reed to the gigantic teak and cedar, and with remnants 
of wrecks of different periods, countries, and materials, from the 
canoe to that of the largest ship. A four pounder cannon, and two 
anchors of rather ancient manufacture lie near the north reef. 1 also 
found gums, lava, one small piece of basalt, pumice stone, and 
seeds of several kinds of trees and plants on the beach. 
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III. — Report from Acting Commander Nott of the Indian 

Navy, on the Traffic in ^laves^^'‘c. iari iedonat Massoivalu 

(Proscnlcfl by Gorernnicnt.) 

Massowah. — Population between three and four thousand. It is 
considered far superior as a poit, and also in a coinmercial poin^ of 
view, to any place on tlie western side of tlie Red Sea. IMerchants 
from the interior of Abyssinia come and reside here during Ihc Iladj, 
with their agents, whose guests they arc for the lime. The agent 
considers liimsclf resjxmsiblc for any insult or oflcnce uflcred to 
the merchant during his stay with liini. 

The articles of export brought here from ttio interior of Abyssinia 
for other ports in the Red Sea, ate slaves, musk, hides, clcpiiants teeth, 
gumarabic, very excellent ghee, and bees wax. 

On the IGth February, there were in the town of Massowah one 
thousand slaves ready for shipnient in small vessels of twenty-five 
tons, for Juddah. I'hc nations of these slaves arc, 1st. Gallas, who are 
faithful, clever, and capable of attaining any art or sciw..\ii.Tp out 
prone to suicide. 2d. Abyssinians, for the most part Christians, gene- 
rally entrapped into slavery by the mussulmans who inhabit the bor- 
ders of Abyssinia, between the mountains and the sea. 3rd. from 
Seedamah a Christian country in an unknown part of Afiica. 1th. 
Shengalah slaves, are negroes living on the northern frontier of 
Abyssinia. These last are never transported beyond the precincts of 
the island Massowah. It is to be remarked, that there arc still some 
Abyssinian and Galla slaves, who are born moslems, but who are 
nevertheless kept in slavery. 

It is stated that the Habab^Halli, and Shahoo people, (all rnos- 
lems) gain a livelihood by kidnapping and making slaves of Abys- 
sinian Christians, and although it is acknowledged that none' are 
slaves but those who have been bought, or taken in war, yet the prin- 
cipal merchants have oflen appealed in vain, to the Turkish Gover- 
nor at Massowah, to liberate kidnapped Christians. 

It is affirmed, that 25 per cent is lost on slaves from Massowah to 
Juddah by sickness. 

The nayb of Arkeeko ( a town on the S. W. Massowah Bay ) 
levies a tax of one dollar per head, on slaves brought from the inte- 
rior. The king of Abyssinia, two dollars upon every three slaves; 
Oubeeah, the hereditary prince of the province of Seemaner, residing 
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at Adoa, one dollar a head. The slaves are sold by auction^ and the 
auctioneer gets one dollar per head. • 

Last year according to the account of an Abyssinian merchant, 
there were sold at Massowah one thousand five hundred and three 
Christian slaves. 

A Galla slave, aged about ^5, is worth from thirty to, forty dollars, 
at Massowah; a good female slave for the Harem, sold not long since 
for one hundred and fifteen dollars. The Abyssinians purchase and 
keep, but never sell their slaves. 

Habnb, means that part of the country extending coastwise 
from Ackcck island (a short distance south of Suakin) to the bot- 
tom of Annesley bay; and inland, it is said to extend to the first range 
of Aiiyssinian mountains. The people inhabiting this part arc in 
language, faith, manners, and customs, completely distinct from the 
Abyssinians ; their faith is now the moslem, to which they are said to 
have been converted about one hundred years ago. 

The musk comes from Nareeah, a country to the S. W. of 
Gondar. From one thousand two hundred, to one thousand five 
hundred horns of it are said to be brought to Massowah annually. 
The Na^b of Arkceko levies one dollar upon every horn. The 
Governor of Massowah takes one tenth of all the musk brought 
here, and disposes of it at his pleasure, generally sending it to Jud- 
dah. A large horn is sold for one hundred dollars, and contains from 
six to seven local pounds ; the small horns contain from two to four 
pounds ; (a local pound is equal to one English pound). A first rate 
caravan the other day brought twenty-five horns. Of late, the mer- 
chants have so adulterated this commodity, that the price of a horn 
has fallen from five hundred to one hundred dollars. 

A caravan has sometimes brought ^four hundred teeth. The Nayb 
of Arkecko exacts one dollar upon every tooth weighing 40 lbs.; 
this is almost equal to five per cent, of the value. At Massowah the 
ivory is sold in the presence of the Governor, who takes five per cent. 
At Adoa a tooth pays two dollars. At Halli on the frontier, quarter of 
a dollar, and again by the Hassaorta tribe, half a dollar ; this duty 
varies according to the size of a tooth. No gold dust is brought from 
Abyssinia to Massowah at present. Of ghee, thirty thousand pounds 
are exported annually front Massowah : ten pounds are generally 
worth two dollars. The freight on one hundred pounds is, to Juddab, 
three quarters of a dollar, and to Hodeida or Mocha, half a dollar. 

The gum and ghee come from the Habab tribes, and the provin- 
ces of Hammassane and Kayackor, which people though speaking 
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the Abyssinian language, reside on the eastern side of the Abyssini- 
an mountains. 

Moosa Maffairah, the principal banker and merchant at Maasowah, 
takes in fifleen thousand dollars Hrorth of gum every year, more than 
one half of what is produced. One dollar for every ten pounds of gum, 
or ten per ceAt. of the value, is paid as duty. The gum is generally 
quite white. 

The Nayb of Arkeeko exacts no duty on hides. At Maasowah 
within the last two years, the duty on this article has been increased. 
On an average, four collars of glass beads, or a little more than one 
eighth of a dollar, is levied upon each hide. 

In general the duty upon every thing at Massowah is one tenth. 
There is no duty upon articles of apparel. 

For maintaining the navy and light-house, one hundred dollars are 
allowed per month; for artillery and stores, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ; pay for the arnouts or irregular troops, fifty dollars ; The Gov- 
ernor’s personal pay is one hundred dollars per month ; his secreta- 
ry’s, forty dollars ; and for the supply of wood and water, which is 
brought from Arkeeko for all the government agents, ninety dollars. 
The Governor pays to the Nayb of Arkeeko one thousand dojlara^cr 
month. Total expenses of Massowah per annum, nineteen thousand, 
five hundred and sixty dollars. 

The Nayb of Arkeeko pays the Governor of Massowah annu- 
ally between one thousand six hundred, and one thousand seven 
hundred dollars. 

Corn is brought to Massowah for the Habab,” from Yemen. 
They grow but a small quantity, and only in the vicinity of Masso- 
wah ; the corn here spoken of is dhoura. Indian rice is imported 
not only at Massowah, but at* Arkeeko. 

When the dues collected at Massowah are not sufficient to defray 
its expenses, the Governor borrows fkom Moosa Maffiairah, the prin- 
cipal banker before mentioned. 

Dhalac island two years ago, yielded one thousand two hundred 
dollars, but from the decrease of pearls, it is said at present to yield 
per annum, only seven hundred dollars. 

Siaie of Abyssinia, In the province of Tigre near the sea, there 
are two chiefs, one named Kassai and the other Oubeeah. The 
latter, the hereditary prince of the province of Samen, is conse- 
quently a subject of the Governor of Gondar. Oubeeah overran the 
part of Tigre and possesses now Adoa, and Axum ; Kassai possesses 
the mountains to the S. W. of Arkeeko ; these are sterile, but be 
possesses also the salt plains which supply salt to all Abyssinia ; a 
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commodity used as money : a dollar in Gondar is worth thirty-five 
pieces of salt. • • 

Kassai is generally preferred by the people to Oubeeah, and ho 
has lately, by the assistance of English muskets, obtained a great 
victory over Oubeeab, and forced him to sue for peace, which has 
been concluded. ^ 

There are said to be still two thousand English muskets remain- 
ing at Arkeeko. 

Gondar obeys Ras Alii, and his mother, who is leported as be- 
ing very clever in government affairs. * 

To the north of Gondar are the provinces of Denbayah and Go- 
moduyah, they are commanded by a general of Kas Alli’s named 
Cooratao. This is the individual who, in the month of April last, ob- 
tained a signal victory over the Pacha of Egypt’s troops, (command • 
ed by Koorshid Bey) at Muttammah,a town taken by the Pacha from 
the Abyssinians. The occasion of the war is said to be as follows. 
Koorshid Bey made an inroad into Abyssinia, and captured one thou- 
sand three hundred Christians whom he despatched to Sennaar. 

The war is not yet at an end. It is reported that the Pacha of Egypt 
has sent a great reinforcement of troops to Gondar, which is eight 
days journey for an army. Koorshid Bey, is said to have written to 
the Governor of Gondar to say, that he would shortly be in his town 
and profane all his churches. 

Koorshid Bey is now ( 4th March 1838) absent on leave at Cairo. 
The above was related to me by an Abyssinian merchant, about to 
return into the interior, and interpreted into English by Mr. D’ Ab- 
badie, a gentleman apparently very much interested in, and about 
to explore every port of, Abyssinia. 


IV.— Note on the Island of Karravk in the Gulf of Persia. 
By James W. Winchester, A. M. 

Karrack, or Kargh, is a small rocky island, twelve miles square, 
distant thirty miles from Bushire, in a North-west direction, whose 
local position is very favorable to commerce, as it commands the na- 
vigation of the Bussorah river, and has an easy communication of a 
few hours sail with the Persian and Arab shores. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, it was occupied by the 
Dutch, under Baron Kniphausen, who obtained a right to the island 
from the Shaik of Bundereeg, and fortified it. During his govern, 
ment, in the short space of eleven years, the population rose from 
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one hundred poor pilots nnd lishermcn to eleven thousand : but no 
sooner were the Dutch driven from the place than its importance 
rapidly diminished, and now the fori of Kargh dues not contain five 
hundred inhabitants, whose chief occupation is to |»ilot vessels up the 
Shat-el'Arab to lJussorah. 

The island runs north and south. Its southern extremity is rocky, 
and elevated nearly three hundred feel above the level of the sea, 
while its other extremity is low and sandy, iiaving the fort of Kargh 
on its north-east [)oint. The rocky portion rises abruptly from Uic 
sea, and its summit is a table land, which lias on the greater part of 
its surface a thin loamy soil, cultivated in the rainy season. The 
sides of the ridges presented to the sea ur(3 broken in upon by several 
deep and broad fissures, extending in upon the table land upwards of 
three or four hundred yards, in whose hollows masses of stone are 
deposited, as if they had fallen there on the formation of the rents. 

The rock is composed of coralliiio sandstone, and limestone; also 
plentifully mixed with fossil tuhipora, with an appearance of horizon- 
tal stratification, but most commonly present only in huge tubular 
masses superimposed on a loose sandy basis abounding with disinte- 
grated particles of limestone and mica, occasionally Qssuinii'i^^.,.strat- 
ihed formation, with tho strata of difiererit colors. Limestone with 
an earthy appearance resembling chalk, and detached pieces of gyp- 
sum, now and then occur, but no other geogiiostic formations arc found 

In the limestone numerous oyster, cockle, lamprey, and a variety 
of other smaller shells arc obtained — fossils coeval with the island’s 
formation, which is Neptunian, and has by some convulsion of nature 
been raised from the bottom of the sea, at a period later than the pri- 
mary formation of the continent. 

Near a large tomb in the cenlre of the island, and facing the north 
on the side of the rocky hill, are two caves cut out in the solid stone. 
The largest excavatiun is about fifteen fe(3t srpiarc, and eight feet high, 
once divided by pillars and arches into regular compartments, but 
now defaced by time. Tho other cave has a similar appearance, 
there being neither figure nor carving in either remaining, whereby 
the age when they were first formed might be guessed at. Besides 
these two caves, there are a number of .smaller holes cut out in the 
rock, and in their immediate vicinity is an inscription roughly cut 
resembling the Pelvic character, which, with their general appear- 
ance gives them the stamp of antiquity. Ives supposed they were 
the habitations of the first settlers on the island: but it is very proba- 
ble they may have been used for religious ceremonies by the priests 
of the Guebres, or fire worshippers. 
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The table-land is occasionally broken by ravines, and towards its 
northern boundary it becomes irregular and sloping, smaller mounds 
leading gradually down to the sandy plain. The soil formed by the 
disintegrated rock and the sand is tolerable, and might be culti- 
vated if the slope was sufficiently extensive and regular. As it is, 
in many of iho ravines are gardens, in winch are fruit frees and vege- 
tables, while in the clefts of the rock, vines arc planted, enclosed by 
circular stone walls, which cause many portions of the rock to look 
as'if covered with ruins. • 

The low part of the island possesses a sandy soil, mixed with par- 
ticles of disintegrated rock, and capable when irrigated of producing 
crops; about one hundred acres are thus employed by the inhabitants, 
and during the cold season upwards of five hundred are cultivated, 
when the rains fall; the soil though mengre, is capable of great 
iiiiprovoiTient. Tho beach is of small breadth, and rises somewhat 
abruptly from tlio sea, whose bottom is covered with coral rocks. 
Its sand is firm and intermixed with calcareous particles, by con- 
stunt attrition formed into a variety of shapes, and dead shells, with- 
out pebbles either calcareous or quartzy. 

Tim . •‘•habitants arc degencrnled Arabs, who live within the 
walls of the fort, which inclose a much larger space than is now 
lequired, even though many gardens are attached to tho houses. 
Their occupation, besides piloting vessels up the river Euphrates, 
is fishing. They proceed to the banks of ilic Shat-el-Arab in the date 
season, and on their return cultivate tho soil on Kargh, and the 
neighbouring Cnrgo, wdiich is a low sandy island, about three miles 
long, and distant two miles from Knrgh in n northerly direction, 
and uninhabited the greater part of the year. 

I’he grains grown aro maize, barley and wlirnt; brinjolcs, radish- 
es, beans, and gourds, arc abundant, but fruits arc scarce. A few 
grapes and water meloiis, can only ho procured at times on the is- 
Jaail, while every variety of fruit and vegetable, with other supplies 
are easily and cheaply obtained from Busliirc and Bussorah. The 
botanical productions of Kurgh are limited. 1 observed the date tree 
the banyan, Ficus Iridicn, the willow, tho acacia arabico, the 
henna bush, the cotton plant, tamarisk, a species of salsola, jow- 
asa, bedysarum alliagi, coloquintida, cucumis colocynthis, some of 
the common fruit trees of Persia, and occasionally on the rocks a 
few aromatic shrubs. Tho wood on tho island is insufficient to afibrd 
a supply of fuel, which is brought in small boats from the neigh- 
bouring coasts. 

Bullocks and sheep arc fed on the island, but with the exception 
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of a few antelope, oo quadruped exists in a state of nature. Partrid- 
ges and quail are occasionally seen. Turtle have been caught on 
the beach, and fish is plentiful. 

The supply of water is abundant and of excellent quality.* It is 
obtained either by digging wells, twenty feet below the surface, or 
from long subi'erranean aqueducts, which extend often from the cen- 
tre, or from one side of the rocky part of the island to the oiher. These 
underground channels were found by the Dutch, and were believed 
by thein-to be very ancient ; they extend inwards often a mile in the 
solid rock, and holes circular and square are cut down upon them, 
from ten to fifteen feet deep to admit fresh air and light in order to 
permit the inhabitants to pass up, and remove any accumulations 
likely to choke them, and to raise the water. Their mouths are gen- 
erally in a low arched cavern formed by nature, and it is not until 
some distance inwards that they exhibit art as having been had 
recourse to for their formation. It is. therefore, most probable, that 
these springs, having been discovered issuing from the rock, by the 
first inhabitants of the island, were followed up to their sources to 
insure a constant supply of water. Their courses are generally in 
a straight direction, and their beds run on a soft calcareous soil, 
the basis on which the coralline rock of the island is su[^rincum- 
bent, and which has been originally removed, for the construction 
of these aqueducts, so that almost invariably the rock forms their 
roof, down which places for the admission of air and light arc cut. 
The stream from these springs is small but constant, and generally 
terminates in a large pool, outside the cavern in a ravine, whose hol- 
low exhibits an abundance of uatural vegetation, or is converted 
into a garden by the natives. 

The climate of the island has always been deemed very salubri- 
ous. Sir John Malcolm in his History of Persia, says, <^the island of 
Karack is very healthy, has plenty of water, and in some parts a good 
soil.'* The atmosphere is less moist than that of Bushire, indeed, so 
much BO, that the depression' of the moist bulb during the late'hot 
season ranged during the day from 6° to 17^, and at times to upwards 
of 20°, while the maximum temperature seldom exceeded in tents 
94°, and with cuscus tatties could bo kept sometimes as low as 76° 
though the average indicated beat by the thermometer was about 
82°, when a northerly wind prevailed: hut the south wind being moist^ 
with it, the same results did not uniformly ensue. The continued healthi- 
ness of the troops marks the island’s salubrity. 

* * The water found on all the iilanda in the Persien Gulf is good and sweet, while 
that on the coast of tho mainland is uniformly hrackish.’ llorsburgh. Water, ob- 
tained from Bunder Abbas, I bund to be an exception. 
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V . — Journal of an Excursion to Sanaa the Capital of Yemen. 

By Mr. C. J. Crultenden, I. N. 

(Preieoted by Cover nraent.)^ 

Owing to the sudden and unexpected death of my companion, Dr. 
HuUon, the task of writing this narrative has devolved upon me. 
1 liave, however, made use of hia notes, and, if any remarks on the 
geology of the country through which we passed, are found in this 
journal, they are entirely his. 1 have only to regret, that the task 
has not fallen into abler hands, and that so interesting a country has 
not a more competent person to describe it, than myself. 

The observations were taken chiefly by Dr. Hultoa, and our lati- 
tudes agree very closely with those of the celebrated traveller Nie- 
buhr. The longitude of Sanaa corresponds nearly with his also. It 
may be as well to remark, that owing to four years of drought, the 
country had assumed in many places, a much more parched appear- 
ance than usual; and though the tract we passed through looked 
luxuriant, ^et wc were told that after the rainy season, it would be- 
come still more beautiful. 

During the time that the Paliniirus was employed surveying Mo- 
cha roads. Dr. Hulton and I obtained permission to visit Sanaa, the 
residence of a Prince who formerly was acknowledged to be the 
most powerful chieftain in southern Arabia, and whose father had 
shown much attention to all English officers, who happened to visit 
his country. With the exception of M. Niebuhr, who was at Sanaa 
in 176:2, 1 am not aware that any traveller has published an account 
of his journey. * 

Of the accuracy of M, Niebuhr’s account we have every proof, 
and though, from the length of time that intervened between his visit 
jmd^ur’s (in 1836), many of the towns are altered for the better or 
worse, still in his details of the manners, customs, dress, &c., of the 
tribes inhabiting Yemen, hia description may be relied upon in every 
respect. 

Having provided ourselves with Arab dresses and six stout males, 
we left Mocha on the 13 th of July at sunset, intending to travel 
across the Tehama by night to Beit-el-Fakih. 

We had intended to take the southern route, but owing to the 
quarrels of two powerful tribes, that road was impassable, and in fiict 
it has been blocked up for the last eleven years. 

Niebuhr has so well described the Tehama, that any mention 1 mqy 
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make of it is almost superfluous. It is, as ho describes, a long belt 
of sandy country, extending from a short distance below Juddah to 
Mocha. It however furnishes sufficient grain for the consumption 
of the numerous villages which arc scattered over its surface, and 
receives the waters of several small mountain streams, which soon 
lose themselves in its sapdy and arid soil. The inhabitants, general- 
ly speaking, are unfavorable specimens of the Arab; small in sta- 
ture, and timid from not engaging oflen in war. Tbe Bedouins or 
‘^Jungiees” of the Tehama, are widely different from the bold 
mountain Arab, who, accustomed from his infancy to plunder, and 
frequently murder, looks down with scorn on the being who can dir- 
ty his hands in cultivating the ground, and bear the yoke of their 
Egyptian governors, without daring to resist their repeated acts of 
cruelty and oppression. 

Our first stage from Mocha was to the small village of Rouez, 
about 14 miles, where we found quarters in a serai, or, as it is called 
here “ Mekhaya.” We were quickly provided with rude bedsteads, 
and slept in the open air. This is the universal custom in Tehama, 
and if the precaution is taken of covering the face with a light cloth 
no bad effects ensue from the exposure. 

We were never questioned about our travelling inland, nor was 
the least notice taken of us. Our host presented us with our share 
of sour milk and jowareo bread, and made the same charges as he 
would to a camel driver, and saw us depart the following day with- 
out asking a question regarding our route. 

We reached our next stage, Mooshej, on the following evening, 
and found tho same accommodations as at Rouez. The country we 
had crossed was very uninteresting, being covered with coarse grass 
and stunted shrubs, as far os tho eye could reach. We found 
Mooshej a tolerably large town, having two handsome mosques, and 
a population of perhaps eight^undred souls. Ono of the mosques 
is said to be the favourite resort of Imaum Ali, the son-in-law of Mo- 
hammed, who generally descends in an invisible form, but has been 
seen occasionally by a favored few. 

The immediate vicinity of Mooshej, abounds in jasmine and a ve- 
ry beautiful flower called in Arabic Kadeea,” and in Ilindostancc 
( as our servants told us ) Kaioura.*” Both kinds of flowers are 
daily sent to Mocha. The Kadeea yields a fragrant oil, and the 
flowers of tbe jasmine divested of their stalks and strung on thread, 
serve to adorn the heads of the females, by whom it is highly prized. 
At this place we were taken for Bjuisorah merchants, and the clerk of 


* Pftndanu* odoratissimue. 
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the sheik demanded an inspection of our baggage, but an explanation 
immediately satistied^imi and we were left undisturbed. 

Tho soil around Mooshej, though sandy and barren, is yet capa- 
ble of producing tolerable orops of dokhun, (millet) jowaree, and two 
or three kinds of fruit. It is under tho superintendence of sheik Hus- 
sein bin Sahya, a celebrated character, who^ as an ally of Moham- 
med AH Pacha, enjoys, unmolested, the town of Ileis, and the coun- 
try between that city and Mooshej. 

Our next stage from Mooshej to Shurjah was long (twenty-eight 
miles, ) and fatiguing. The country, if possible, assumed a still more 
unintcrestirg appearance, and we passed but one hut on the road. 
We found Sliurjah, or as Niebuhr spells it, ‘‘Schcrdsje’’ a small vil- 
lage, nearly deserted, owing to the scarcity of water and fodder. Tho 
soil, however, about Shurjah, from its vicinity to the hills, is much 
richer, and between that village and Zebid, the country was cultivated 
for several miles without interruption. Want of wattM, however, had 
caused a failure of the crops, and the people were suffering great dis- 
tress. For four years no ram had fallen, and this had raised the pi ice 
of grain so high, that they could hardly find means of subAislenco. The 
scenes of misery wc had witnessed in Mocha, sufficiently attest this 
truth, and what with the famine, and the brutally oppressive conduct 
of the Egyptian troops, the inhabitants of the Tehama have reason 
to complain of tlicir melancholy condition. The costume of the in- 
habitants here began to alter. Tho women wore largo Irowsers, 
drawn tight round the ancle, and both sexes wore conical straw hnts, 
similar to those used by the slaves at the Cape of Good Hope. Our 
road from Shurjah to Zebid, was through a thick jungle of acacia and 
tamari-ik trees. Niimcrqua wild guinea f^wl were seen, but we 
shot only one. They were haidiy wortii the trouble of bringing down, 
their flesh being so tough. Wo crossed two large uatcr courses, 
which on our icturn we found impassable. Niebuhr mentions ‘‘ tho 
beau tiful valley of Zebid,” but we did not see any thing remarkable in 
It, owing perhaps to the want of rain fbr so great a length of lime. 

On approaching Zebid, the ground becomes stony, and water is 
scarce ; there is only one small stream, which, however, never fails, 
and is ] believe the only river in southern Tehama which reaches tho 
8CB throughout the year. 

On our return from Sanaa, we found the town almost under water 
from the heavy rain which had fallen sinco our first arrival, and the 
road to Shurjah wns impassable, in consequence of which, we were ob- 
liged to strike off at once to the coast at Kaltaba. These auddon 
floods are not unfroquent, and the Arabs have a tradition that Zebid has 
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been three timea. washed away, and they point out an ancient mosque 
as the only buildin;; wliir.h has withstood the fury of the torrents. 

Wc arrived here laic at night, slept outside (ho walls, and entered 
the town on the following morning, whore we found comfortable quar- 
ters end civil people. During the morning wc were visited by two 
Turkish officers from the garrison. Trieyr were very inquisitive, and 
would not believe that we were travciting for pleasure ; at last, one 
asked us plainly if we were not going to make a treaty withtlic 1- 
maum, regarding the expulsion of the Egyptian army from Yemen Of 
course wc laughed at (he idea, and they departed only half satisfied 
with the result of their visit. 

From the circumstance of iis walls and houses being of their na- 
tural dull biick-red color, Zebid wears a sombre appearance after 
tho clean whitewashed buildings of Mocha, This idea is strengthen- 
ed on entering the town, by observing tho number of buildings in 
ruins. It has, however, a large and well planned bazar, which daily 
furnishes fruit and vegetahlcs fur the consumption of the inhabilaiUs, 
end the Turkish ganison, consisting of four or five hundred men. 

Two lofty, but plainly built minarets, point out the mosquci of 
£l Jnmea and Wollecuihnh, the tutelar saint. Another largo 
mosque, Wollee Shair, is situated at the S. E. corner of the foit, 
under cover of which, an attacking force might march to (ho very 
walla in peifcct safety. Zebid has four gates, viz. Bab Kuortub, 
B4b Sahurn or Sliuhem, Bab Subaruh and Bab el Mukhel. On our 
arrival, on Arab from Abou Arisch, wnsDolaii ; but on our return we 
found him dismissed, and a Turkish officer of low rank ( a Biinba- 
shn) in his place. 

The trade of Zebid is inconsiderable. A small quantity of coffee 
is forwarded to Mocha by the Banians who reside heie, and carry on 
an uncertain trade by tlic exchange of Indian goods fur the honey, 
coffee, gums, &.c. which the Bedouins bring down from the interior 
of the country. 

Leaving Zebid at our usual hour, 3 r. m. wo passed the large vil- 
lage of Tooraibuh, and the ruins of the village Mahal. At tho latter 
place wo saw several handsome tori.bs mentioned hy Niebuhr, but 
the place is now deserted, and the coffee* house keeper was the only 
inhabitant. For many miles the country was fl.it and uninicresiing, 
but on approaching Bcit-cUFakih tho scenery improved, and the la- 
bourers merely waited for rain to ensure them an ample rot urn for 
their toil. At 2 s, M. wc reached our quarters at Beil-cl-Fakih, af- 
ter a stage of twenty six miles, and established ourselves for the day 
in n comfortable Serai. 
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Beit-el-Fakih is a large straggling town without walls, having soma 
well built stone houses, and a fortress in the centre, called Hussona 
Othmaii, garrisoned by about Three hundred Egyptian troops. The 
governor is an Arab, by najne Ahmahr ibn Mohammed Haiduh, un- 
der the surveillance of a Turkish cfTendi. 

It has three mosques, viz. El Jamca, Khorejahn, and Elmas; be- 
sides several haiidsoiiie tombs in the neighbcAirhood, 

This is nt present the f.onticr town belonging to the Turks, and 
forms the grai'.d emporium for the coffee, which is sent to H^deida. 
The Banians have found their way here, and established themselves 
as merchants, hut complain that, owing to the rapacity of the Turks, 
they can hardy gain a livelihood. 

Boit-el-Fakili is larger than Zebid, and, from not being walled in, 
has a more aiiy and cheerful appearance. It is, however, the hottest 
pjdcc on the "J'chamn, liie thermometer standing in the shade at 
102°. Fah. We called upon the ElTendi and were politely receiv- 
ed. lie look charge of our letters and gave us an introduction to 
tiie sheik of Serinocf, n small village dependent upon Beit-el-Fakib, 
and our next halting place. 

We^wci;c now about to leave the Tehama, and enter the moun- 
tains. As yet, during our six days journey from Mocha, we had 
met with no difficulty worth mentioning, and had never been insulted 
on the score of our religion, or tormented with questions regarding 
our intentions. In fact, 1 think that any Englishman may travel 
in safety through tins country in his own costume, and suffer no 
more annoyance than w'c did. 

At MiHhct we left Beit-('1-Fakih, and striking across towards the 
lulls, entered a thick jungle, said to be infested with robbers. We 
were enjoined to keep a sharp look out, and to bavo our arms in 
readiness. An hour, however, look us through this dreaded junglo 
in safely, and wc entered n broad valley close to the foot of the hills: 

S ing the village of Mahood Ali, we reached the faot of the moun- 
), and pushing our way up a narrow gorge densely wooded, we 
descended into the large and beautiful valley of Senneef, The scene 
was now changed : instead of the flat stony plain which we had 
found on the other side of the mountain, we were suddenly trans- 
ported into a rich and fertile country, exhibiting e.\tensive cultivation, 
and having many stately tamarind and tolak trees, growing along 
the banks of a small mountain stream. We arrived at our quarters 
at 2 A. M. and were civilly received by the Bedouin who officiated 
as host. 

On the following day the sheik sent us a present of two sheep, 
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and called upon ub soon after. I walked out Co shoot Bome guinea 
fowl, and waa accompanied by, at least, sixty men and boy a who 
Bcenied to enjoy the sport much. 

The scene strongly reminded me of India. Our party was in- 
creased by two Sanaa merchants, and the leader of a large kafla 
or caravan of camels, which was waiting a few miles further on. 
We were now to travel in the day time, the intricacy of the meun- 
tain passes not admitting of our journeying by night. 

Passing along the banks of a water course, Wady Kho1aba,*we 
continued gradually ascending, by a narrow path, in many places so 
steep, that we. were obliged to dismount. The scenery was very fine 
and the weather so cool, that we experienced no inconvenience from 
the sun. We found the country well cultivated, and passed several 
small villages built of stone. At 5 p. m. we reached Hnjjeer, the 
frontier fortress of the lir.aum’s dominions, situated on the ridge of 
a lofty range of mountains. The coffee-house was built in the form 
of a castle, the interior having a square in the middle for the cattle, 
and surrounded by small cells, into one of which we crept, and, not- 
withstanding the fleas, slept very well 

Hearing that tho sheik of the Beni OUhubabee tribe tivas, in the 
house, we called upon him, and he promised us his escort to our next 
stage, Somibor, where he would make us over to another chief. We 
accordingly followed him to the foot of the hill, where we found a 
large kafla, and an escort of twenty' five men. About seven miles 
from Hajjeer, we p:is.sed a strong hill-fort, called Hussone Duggera, 
where ten or fifteen men joined our party, as by their report, the 
country in the immediate neiglihourhood was not safe. 

Crossing a very large valley, called Wady Sehnm, having a broad 
stream running through it, weweaclied Jibal Harraz, a lofty range of 
mountains abounding in coffee^nd many kinds of fruit. Near this a 
desolate looking plain was pointed out as ‘‘ Kubt-ibn Deran.” It 
was said to be infested with robbers of the Beni Korah tribe, j^ho 
are connected with the Beni Lam, bordering on tho Asyr country. 
About two years ago a poor man happening to cross this place, was 
accosted by one of the Beiii Korah, who observed something in his 
bag which wos shaped like a dollar. Without hesitation ho drove 
his dagger into the poor wretch’s hack, and then found that it was 
only the bottom of a coffee cup which had tempted him to commit so 
foul a crime. He did not however escape, for the neighbouring 
tribes assembled, and put him to death on the same spot. 

We reached our halting place, Somfoor, about 5 P. M. and 
(he Sheik kindly gave up the best hut to us, and sent us a sheep for 
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dinner. We here found a large kafla of seventy ^or eighty camels 
waiting for escort to Hodeida. The sheik fixed his own price, and 
leaving us in charge of n smafl party of eight or ten men, he return* 
ed to Hnjjccr. We hulled the following day in the midst of the most 
magnificent scenery 1 hod ever witnessed. The bottoms of the hills 
were thickly clothed with' wood, above which a bafrren mass of 
white lime-stone rock reared its head. t)ur resting place was 
formed by a huge fragment of rock, which had fallen from the 
mduntnin, and formed a kind of natural cavern, largo enouglkto con* 
tain twenty men. 

Though great curiosity waa shown, still no impertinence was offer* 
ed, and they looked on with great gravity whilst we were dining. 
We were the more pleased at this, ns, from the specimen we had 
seen of the Arabs on the coast in the neighbourhood of Aden, we 
had every rcaecn to believe, we should be teazed to death by their 
importunities for presents, and by (heir insatiable curiosity . 

We found here a small cofToc plantation, which we went to visit 
on the following morning, and were pleased to find it of the best kind. 
I'he shrubs averaged seven leet in height, and the branches were 
thickly studded with fruit. The plant requires the soil around its 
roots to be moist, though apparently it dors not want much rain. It 
is always found growing in the greatest luxuriance in the vicinity of 
BS[)riiig, and in plantations where water is scarce, it looks dry and 
withered. We were assured by the Arabs, that the plant is watered 
rcgulaily morning and evening — and that it takes three years to ar- 
rive at maturity. AVe were told thut u good bush of the Oiidanee 
sort, standing about eleven feet high, ought to produce twenty-eight 
pounds of codec yearly. 

The codec is transported in December and January to Sanaa, 
from the surrou.ading districts. It is divided into seven classes, as 
sherjee, the best ; oudanee, the largest, &c., From Sanaa it ia 
c atj ied to Mocha and Hodeida, but since the Turks have taken pos* 
session of the Tehamn, the merchants have been afraid to send 
largo quantities, and consequently the coffee market in Sanaa is 
much overstocked. The merchants clear at present three and half 
dollars on every camel load; tho total expense of transporting it to 
the sea coast amuunting to forty-four dollars. 

Tho coffee plant is found usually growing near the sides of any 
valley or other sheltered situation in soil which has been gradually 
washed down from the adjacent heights, produced by the decom- 
position of a species of cUystone, which is found associated with 
trap-rock, amongst which, as we approached Sanaa, basalt is found 
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to predoTninote. The clay stone is only found in the more elevated 
districts, but the detritus finds its wny* into the lower country by the 
liiinierous steep gorges which are conspicuous in all directions. As 
it is thiown up on one side of a valley, it is cnrel'ully protected by 
means of stone walls whicli present the appearance of terraces. 

In these [d&ntations, sevciiil fruit trees, as the plantain, almond, 
&c., arc founds and occasionally small patches of Indigo. Leaving tlio 
cofFee plantation at Dorn, our load lay through a winding and difli- 
cult pafs, in many places built up in flights of steps, which oporied 
into the broad and bcaniiful valley of Seyhan, where wc found 
barley, oats, Indian corn, and jowarce, growing in the greatest liixuii- 
once, find watered by several small mountain streams and wells. Wo 
slept at a village culled JMofukh, situated on the summit of a small 
conical hill, and almost iinprcgnalilc by nutuio. Our quarters wero 
at the foot of the hill in a ftone hmldiiig, called heic a Simsevahy 
and answciing to tlic JMckhaya or coffeehouse ol‘ the Tcharnn. It 
was divided i.nto three compaitments by arches, the centie forming 
a stable for our animals, and the wings elevated about four feci, serv- 
ing as sleeping places for ourselves. M)fakh is one of iho mar- 
ket towns, and it may be as well to remark here that in thq Imaum’s 
dominion.'^, there are markets held every day during tho week at 
particular villages. Ilr.jjecr being the Sunday market; Senneef tho 
Monday; and so on. By these means, goods from the sen-const are 
rapidly conveyed through the country, and corresponding returns 
find their way to iMoclia and Ilodcida. 

Fruit forms a principal article of food for (lie poorer classes, and 
during our stage from Dora to JVfofakli, we frequently found peo- 
ple sitting by the road side with baskets of grapes and apricots, and 
a pair of .scales. The night atrMofakh, was bitterly cold; the tem- 
perature of tlic water in a spring, close to the house was G!2°. At 
this place wc found another coffee plantation of the oudance sort, 
but owing to the scarcity of water, the trees looked pp.rched £nd 
languid. 

Crossing over a very Lilly country, rather more barren and stony 
than any wc bad before seen, wc slept at the village of £1 Houlhein, 
and passing through the small hamlet of Koiniss, we reached the 
village of Muitnah in the afternoon of the second day, from Mnfakh ; 
here wo despatclicd a messenger to Sanaa to request permis- 
sion to enter the city, and to advise our agent of our coming. 
Our last stage had been most interesting. From tho steepness of the 
mountain sides, no grain could grow on them. The inhabitants had 
therefore to cut away the ground, so as to form a series of terraces, 
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on which corn, barlej^ 8ic., flourished, and in the midyt of which were 
scattered numerous small hamlets, looking clean and uliite, with 
their separate rnosqurs niid tombs. I counted upwards of one hun- 
dred and eighty of these plntfurms in regular succession, and the 
appearance cf the valley, which funned n magnificent ninpiiiihentrc, 
was most striking. As we approaclud Sanaa, the country bccaino 
more stony and barren, and the character of the hills altered ; and 
hero it may be as well to subjoin a few remarks on the nuiure of (he 
ranges of mountains over which wc liEd passed. * 

The hills about Senneef urc nut high, and seem to be composed 
chit'fly of trap of vari )us kinds. The same formation prevails ns far 
as Somfoor, where the stiuc'.ure of the rock becomes more crysUilliue, 
and partakes of the character of granite. Plere the lulls n.>3sume a 
remarkebly varied appearance, stupendous masses arc heaped one 
on the top of another, to un enormous height, and others have rolled 
down of such dimensions as almost to obstiuct the road through the 
valley. One of these forms the resting place at Dora. Near Mofakh 
this rock disappears oiid a mixed rock now prevails, containing a 
large proportion of ho'-nblcnde, argillaceous malter, and quartz. 
From Kl Houthein the clay predominates, and from this bed it would 
seem that the rhief part of the soil deposited in the valleys is wash- 
ed down. After surmounting the lofty lulls beyond Kumiss, the coun- 
try becomes h'ss mountainous, and the rocks appear to be of a volca- 
nic nature, large masses of cellular trap and scoriae lying scattered 
upon tlic plain. 

At the small village of Hoan, wc saw the first bridge that I had 
ever crossed in Arabia. It was perfectly well built of hewn ston*;, 
and though in any other part of the world a biidgn would be no cu- 
riosity, 1 may venture to say that it is^o in Aiabia. 

Muttnah was the moat uncornforlable hnlting place we had visited. 
The night was too cold to admit of our sleeping in the open air, and 
^^t;,nBin of all kinds, which swarmed within, equally precluded all 
possibility of sleeping in I he house. 

On the following morning we started early, and, passing over 
a barren tract cf land of some mile.-^ in extent, suddcmly came in 
view of the valley and city of Sanaa — fificen l.'iindrcd feet below us. 
Descending rapidly wc soon reached the \va!ls, and followed by a 
•grout crowd, entered the suburb of Bir cl Asab, where we were 
met by our agent, who escorted us to a dwelling prepared for our re- 
cspiioii, and assured us cf the good fedings of the Imaum towaids 
Engiishmen in genernl. 

Having refreahed ourselves with fruit and coffee^ we wished to 
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go oiit| and stroU about the quarter in which we were residing, but 
to our chagrin, we found that to show ourselves outside, before we 
had had an audience of the Irnaum, was contrary to the etiquette of 
the court of Sanaa, and the gates were locked upon us. Knowing 
that the same thing had happened to Niebuhr, wc were much amus- 
ed at first, blit soon got tired of wailing, and endeavoured to elude 
the vigilance of our host. He however so forcibly pointed cut the 
danger he incurred, that we gave up our point. On the following 
morning, the V^izier came to sec us, and examined the presents which 
we had brought for Ins Highness. As soon as it was found that we 
really were English, and not dangerous, we were formally welcomed 
to the city of Sanaa in (he Irnaiim’s name, and directed to accom- 
pany the Vizier to a residence prepared for us in the Imaum's gar- 
dens. Shortly after our arrival at our new domicile, we were sent for 
by the Imaiim, and passing through the gardens, found ourselves in 
a magnificent saloon, at the end of which sat Ali Munsoor, the reign- 
ing piince, with his uncle Secdoe Mohammed, or the Saif el Kha- 
lifa” standing on his right hand. After shaking hands, we were 
accommodated with chairs, ai:d after a few trivial questions, the 
presents were produced and graciously accepted. The Doctor felt his 
HighnessYulse, and promised medicine. We were then told that 
we might retire, and live in safety in our house, as we were English- 
men and his biulliers.” Ali Munsoor is a young man, perhaps 
twenty-four years of age. From his mother, who was an Abyssinian^ 
he has a very dark com|)1cxion, and a cast in his eye gives his coun- 
tenance a forbidding expression, lie was dressed in a crimson silk 
robe with a while turban, wound round a flat gold cloth cap. and a 
dagger studded with jewels. His uncle, Saif cl Khalifa, or sword of 
the Khaliph, wore n most superb dress of flowered silk, and a while 
camoleen crossed with bands gold tliread. 

On our return wc were besieged for Bucksheesb” by eunuchs, 
grooms, servants of all descriptions, and about twenty old women. 
We were much sui prised at seeing these ladles in our house, but on 
inquiry we found that they were the cast off women of former I- 
mauriis, and were allowed to pass the rest of llicir days in the pay of 
the Imnum. Without their interest wc were told, i>o person could 
obtain an audience of his Highness, and this we found is really the 
case, for whenever we wished to see the Imaugi, we had first to se- 
cure the good wishes of these old ladies, by tendering a dollar or so, 
which was always graciously received. 

Drunkenness seoms to be the prevailing vice amongst the higher 
classes in Sanaa. Twice we were at the private apaitment of the 
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Iniaum, and each time we left perfectly disgusted. The Imaum with 
five or six dancing and singing girls, got shockingly ^runk, and he 
seemed surprised at our refusing- to join him in drinking raw spirits. 
The liquor is made in Sanasi and tastes like bad whiskey. His 
Highness when in his cups, became so excessively liberal, that 
he desired us to look round, and take any thing we liked.^ We seiz- 
ed this opportunity of requesting unlimited«leave to walk about 
the town, and neighbourhood, and in fact to do as we liked. All 
was* instantly granted, but unfortunately his Highness was too 
tipsy to recoiled his promise. On the day following this we ma- 
naged to get out, and discovered on the walls of some houses 
several inscriptions in the same character as those at Hussone 
Ghorab, a copy of which is annexed. We were the more pleased, 
because Niebuhr could not discover any. We were told that 
iheje stones weio brought from the ancient city of Mareb, situated 
N. E. from Sanaa seven days’ journey. On inquiry, we found that 
the country round the ruins of Mareb was called '^Urd e Saba” or 
the land of Saba. We were assured that afler the rains, square pieces 
of gold coin are found, and many inscriptions in the same character, 
cut in marble. Statues and broken columns aro also numerous, and 
I luckily secured a marble head of a figure which originally stood 
about tiirce feet high, in the gardens of the Imaum. Our determi- 
nation was instantly formed to reach this point, but unfortunately Dr. 
Hulton^s health began to fail, and ho soon becamo dangerously ill. 
Unwilling as we were to lose this very interesting trip, we found our- 
selves compelled to do so, and hnpo for some other opportunity at a 
future time. That the ‘*Urd e Saba” is the ancient Sabaa seems 
pretty certain. Wo arc aware that Christianity was early adopted 
in that part of Yemen, and wc were voluntarily told by several well 
informed men, that stones Mere frequently found having on them the 
representation of ‘‘a woman holding a child in her arms” and that 
the ‘‘child had something round its head like a star !” We offered 
ifigli prices for any specimens either i;i stone or coin, but the sea- 
son was over, and we were unsuccessful. It would doubtless prove 
a rich field for the antiquary, and it is possible to get there by pay- 
ing for an escort. We had agreed iivith an Arab sheik to take us, but 
1 have already staled the reason we did not gu. 

The inscriptions which were procured, agree in character precisely 
with those we found at Negeb el Hadjer. I'hey were at first suppos-^ 
ed to be the ancient Hamyaritic, but have since been supposed ta 
be Ethiopic, which would make them not so ancient. The charaePw 
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fers are perfcc^jlly plain, and in good order, end, with the exception 
of the stone being chipped round the edges, are almost as plain as 
when first cut. We were repeatedly told that in the neighbourhood 
of Mareb, such inscriptions were so numerous that wo could not 
copy them in a month.” The bigotry of the Arabs induces them to 
destroy any thing they find which approaches to idolatry, and, in 
consequence, 1 only succeeded in procuring the head of a figure, 
which I was assured, had been perfect but a few months before. 

Thu Imauin has two palaces in the city, one the Bistanel Mut- 
wukkil, and the other the Bistan el Sultaun ; and he resides in them 
alternately. The Bistanel Sultaun is, if any thing, the finer build- 
ing of the two, and of more modern construction, but both are men- 
tioned by Niebuhr. Both are much superior to any thing of the sort 
1 have ever seen in Arabia, and at a distance they would be termed 
almost magnificent. They are surrounded by extensive gardens, 
and the apartments in the lower or ground floor are mostly large 
saloons, very splendidly furnished, and having a largo basin and 
fountain in front, with perhaps twenty jets of water to the height of 
thirteen or fourteen feet. Our residence in the ‘^Bir el Asab,” was 
remarkably pretty ; it consisted of four rooms composing a hollow 
square, in which was a fountain overshadowed by an immense vine 
loaded with grapes. All four rooms opened into this square, and 
were fitted with cushions, carpets, &.c. and the never failing stand of 
seven or eight hookas. The huuso itself was completely hid from 
the public street by a number of large walnut and apricot trees. 

The people of Sanaa never use the coffee bean, but employ the 
husk which they call ‘‘Kishr,’’* and which is prepared in the same 
manner, 1 had frequently before tasted this preparation in the Teha- 
ma, but never enjoyed it so much as in Sanaa, where it was of the 
finest quality, and formed a noost refreshing beverage after a day’s 
fatigue. Tho natives say that the bean of the coffee is too heatings, 
and is liable to throw a person into a fever ; but, like many others 
when advocating the use of their favourite beverage, they declare 
that the coffee husk or “Kishr” is an infallible remedy for all dis- 
orders. 

For four years previous to our visit, as before stated, no rain had 
follen, and as this was the month in which rain usually falls, the 
people were very anxious about it, and we were requested by the 
Imaum to look at the stars with our instruments, and inform him 
when the wished for showers would fall. As we had experienced much 
vain a day or two previous to our arrival at Sanaa, and the wind still 
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eight hours or less rifin would falL As luck would have it, be- 
fore six hours had elapsed, a very heavy shower of rain came on 
which lasted all night, and during the time we were in Sanaa, scarce- 
ly a day passed without occasional showers. The four years of 
drought had caused a complete ('amine in the land, and/aised enor- 
mously the price of every article of provisions^ 1 have a statement 
showing how the prices of the common articles of daily consump- 
tion-rose, and from this, the distress of the labouring classes may bo 
conceived. Whenever wo went out of our house, we were assailed 
by a mob of famished wretches, who, finding no relief from the chari- 
ly of a Musulman, condescended to beg from an unbeliever \ and in 
passing through the streets, the bodies of men, women, and children, 
lay here and there, without any body odering to bury them. The on- 
ly remark made by a wealthy merchant, who was walking with us 
one day, was, “ What can 1 do ? It is God’s will, and we bow to it.” 
Tho object that excited this remark was a poor woman, whose hus- 
band and two infant children were lying beside her starved to death, 
and who was vainly endeavouring to excite the charitable feelings of 
the passers. by, to give her family a decent burial. On our arrival 
here, at least one hundred and fifty funerals passed through the gales 
every day, and I may safely say that of these, thirty were caused by 
starvation. Some of the merchants wishing to be considered charita- 
ble, regularly fed thirty or forty people, as they said, but it turned 
out that all the food they gave, was over ripe fruity chiefly grapes ! 
On our arrival, Sanaa was very unhealthy, and Dr. llulton’s opinion 
was that the climate was much loo dry to be healthyr The rain that 
fell during our stay stopped in some measure the ravages of the fever, 
but the Sananees themselves said, thi^ this part of Yemen is much 
too dry even for their constitutions. 1 enjoyed excellent health, but 
my fiiend fell a victim to the baneful influence of the climate afler a 
lin|rering illness cf six weeks. 

* Coflee will not grow in Sanaa, though the experiment has fre- 
quently been tried; it appears either that the climate is too cold, 
or the soil is Lon rich. Fruits of all kinds, however, grow here in 
abundance. Amongst these we noticed grapes, almonds, figs, pome- 
granates, plums, apricots, peaches, a small kind of pear, plantains 
.and walnuts. Tho rich householders have large vineyards, cov- 
ering perhaps an acre of ground, whore the vine is supported on 
a trellis work about four feet high. From a small white grape 
called el Baitha,” they make tolerable wine, and they also distil 
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a kind of spirit .from barley. Fruit appeared to. ua to form the com* 
mon food of the lower classes. Grapes where daily exposed in lar^e 
quantities for sale, and the venders were commonly Jews, who chiefly 
supply the market, and are besides the best artisans in the city. 

There are several Banians in Sanaa, one of whom, consider d the 
chief, annually pays a tribute of one hundred dollars to the Tmaum, 
and thirty dollars to the support of the mosque. On the death of 
one of this class, half his personal properly ^oes to the Irnaum, and 
the other half to his heirs or partners. They trade largely with India 
and are esteemed rich. 

The Jews form another important branch of thn population of 
Sanaa. In Niebuhr’s time, the town they resided in was separated from 
the city, but it is now included within the walla of the Bir el Asab. 
They are the chief workers in gold and silver ornaments, and. in 
fact, are almost the only artisans in the place. We went to their syn- 
agogue on their Sabbath, and were shown a very beautifully writ- 
ten copy of the law on a scroll of leather. Their women were the 
most lovely I almost ever saw. The total number of the Jewish popu- 
lation may be about 4000 . 

The people of Sanaa are of the Zeidee sect, chiefly differing but little 
from the Sheeaa, or followers of Ali. They are of course as bigotted 
as other Moslems, but nevertheless frequently engaged in a good 
humoured dispute with me about our religion. We were invariably 
treated with the greatest hospitality wherever we went, and had nev- 
er to complain of any insult offered by the populace. Unfurtunatcly 
our agent was a rascal, and when he found that wc would not be 
subservient to his wishes, he privately told the Imaum, that we ought 
not to be allowed to walk about the city copying inscriptions, and 
sketching houses, and, in consequence, we were detained in our 
house for six days, when luckil>tbe Imaum feeling unwell sent for the 
Doctor, from which time we were again at liberty. But we unfortu- 
nately were not able to profit by our newly acquired freedom as much 
as we desired, in consequence of Dr. Hultoo’s illness. 

The city of Sanaa is situated in a deep valley perhaps seven miles 
in breadth, and twenty or thirty miles in length, bounded on the east 
by a lofty mountain called Jibal Nieggum, and studded all along with 
large villages. We visited two of these, viz. Hoatha and Waddy 
Dtharr. Their population may amount to one thousand five hun- 
dred each; and we considered that thirty thousand would not be 
too much for the city of Sanaa. Taking these towns and the numer 
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0U8 other hamlets which are scattered over the plaip together, I do 
not think there would be less than seventy five thousand souls. The 
houses are all tenanted, and unlike other cities, such as Aden, &c. 
Sanaa is still as populous ah ever, though owing to the negligence 
and apathy of its governors^ it is fast verging to its fall, and will be 
an easy prey to the enterprising Egyptian arny’ now in Temen. 

Within two days journey fi'om Sanaa, iron ore is found, which is 
worked up by the Jews into swords, &c, it is however too soft, and a 
stroke of an English sword would almost cut in two any Sanati weap- 
on. Saltpetre is also found in Waddy Dtharr with which the Bedouins 
manufacture their own gunpowder. Marble is found at a place 
about seven miles distant, called Hussone Baresh; also a kind of chu- 
nam, superior to that made in India, which is used to whitewash the 
interior of the houses. With the ei^ception of a thick kind of cotton 
cloth, there are no manufactures in Sanaa. The Bedouins weave a 
coarse species of Camolecn or “ Abba,” similar to those used in 
Socotra, but all other piece goods are brought from India in ex- 
change for coffee. In ordinary years, rain falls jn Sanaa three times: 
first in the latter end of January, but in very small quantities, and 
frequently none at all ; secondly in the beginning of June, when it 
falls for about eight or ten days ; at this time the seed is sown, and the 
cultivator looks forward to this season with great anxiety Thirdly, at 
the latter end of July, when it is in the greatest abundance. A few 
farmers defer sowing till this period. 

In July, theN. E. wind prevails during the day, but declines 
in force towards the afternoon; it is met by a current of air from 
N. W : lightning, thunder, and rainr generally follow. 

After rain has fallen for three or four days, ihe mountain torrents 
rise with great rapidity, and become formidable obstacles. On our re- 
turn we experienced the effects of one of these sudden rushes of 
water ; our mules were washed off their legs, and the horses were 
basely able to stand against the current. In the Teharna particularly, 
the face of the country is changed iii an inconceivably short time. 
The fields being surrounded by dykes, they each form large pools of 
water, and Zebid in particular was almost inundated; the road between 
that place and Mooshej was impassable. Such however, is the san- 
dy nature of the soil, that forty-eight hours is sufficient to restore 
every thing to its former parched appearance. And the grass has 
scarcely time to shoot, before it is again burnt up by the heat of the 
sun. 

Regarding the provinces in the neighbourhood of Sanaa, we could 
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not gain any preciae information. The authority of the Imanm, 
however, does not extend two daya journey to the N. W. and the 
people are generally hostile to him. The Iniaum has not more 
than 2,000 fighting men in his dominions;, but when engaged in war, 
he calls in the assistance of mercenary troops. 

The country to the south of Sanaa, ns far Aden, formerly belonged 
to the Imaums of Sanaa, but the inhabitants now set him at open 
defiance; and it was his intention to collect an army to chastise the 
rebels, .when his plana were stopped by the appearance of the Tur- 
kish army. Two very powerful tribes, the Do-Mohammed and Do- 
Hussein, living in the southern part of Yemen, would be sufficient to 
check the progress of the Egyptian troops, were the former only re- 
conciled with the Imaum. A debt of 1,50,000 dollars is the cause 
of the rupture between the former Imiium and these powerful tribes, 
and the late conduct of the reigning prince, in endeavouring to seize 
his uncle, has widened the breach. Owing to some fancied con- 
spiracy, the Irnaiim sent orders to seize the person of his maternal 
uiiclc, Scodec Gassim, and confined him in the state prison. He, 
however, escaped by night, and took refuge in Taes with the Do 
Hussein. Here he assumed the name of £l Hadi, and, as the peo- 
ple of Yemen have a legend that £1 Hadi is the name of the reviver 
of their religion, they flocked to his standard in great numbers. He 
sent to the Imaurn during our stay, and demanded of him to resign 
the seal of the Imaum,’' but not thinking himself strong enough to 
attack Sanaa he was making overtures to the Turkish governor of 
Mocha, when we sailed from that place in September, I83G. 

That the Egyptian troops will eventually take Sanaa, there seems 
to be little doubt, but 1 do not think they will be able to remain 
there, for the walls of Sanaa so extensive that, it would require 
an Army of at least 15,000 men to defend the place against the 
continued attacks of the Bedouins. Neither could they obtain a 
sufficient quantity of provisions. The prevailing opinion, when wc 
left, was, that Mohammed All would establish the present Imaum’s 
uncle Seedee Gassim as governor, and coritcut himself with an an- 
nual tribute. Great preparations were making at Hodeida and Mo- 
cha for the total subjugation of Yemen, and their success seems 
pretty nearly certain: still, were the Irnaum to call in the neigh- 
bouring tribes to his assistance and pay them wcll^ there might be a 
chance of defending his country successfully against these invaders. 

Dr. Hulton’s illness detained us at Sanaa for nearly five weeks. 
At the expiration of that period, through the kindness of a merchant 
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1 procured a liUcr foj him. The Imaum sent for me previous to our 
departure, and a(\er regretting the illness of Dr. ^Hulton, presented 
us with two young horses, and bid us adieu. Wo returned by the 
same route to Mocha, and hrrived there in fifteen days. 

In apologizing for the brevity of this paper, 1 may be permitted 
to remark, that after the illness of my frien(^ my time was so con- 
stantly taken up in attending him, that T rarely moved out of doors. 
1 have no hesitation in saying, that Yemen, and particularly the 
north eastern part of it, would prove a most interesting field* of dis- 
covery. And, in conclusion, I can only regret that 1 had not more 
time to explore the country, and that 1 was deprived of the assistance 
of my friend in drawing up these hasty remarks. 


VI . — Note on Perim Island in the Gulf of Cambay, By Lieut. 
R. EtLerscy, I. N. 

Perim island, situated in the Gulf of Cambay, is in latitude 21^ 
35' 19" N. longitude 72° 34' 4S" E. It is one thousand eight hun- 
dred yards long, and from three to five hundred yards wide, lying 
N. N. W. and S. S. E.: bears from Gogah 39° £. distant four and 
a balfmiles, and lies two and a half miles off shore. It is a singular 
island surrounded by an extensive rocky reef, which on all sides, ex- 
cept the south, is steep ; eleven and twelve fathoms water, in several 
parts, being within five and ten yards of the rocks forming the reef. 

At low water spring tides, the channel between it and a rocky reef 
in the centre, is only one thousand two hundred yards wide, and 
has an extraordinary depth of three hundred and sixty feet, the bot- 
tom yellow clay. Due west of the light there is two hundred and for- 
ty feet, and to the northward of the deepest part of this channel, 
which is N. N. W. of too island, the depths gradually decrease to 
one hundred and eighty feet due west of the north end of the reef. 
.On' the S. £. side of the island there is a depth of one hundred and 
ninety-eight feet within three quarters of a mile of the reef, which 
decreases towards the north to one hundred and sixty and one huQ« 
dred sixty-eight feet, rocks, and rocks and sand. 

It has been surrounded by a strong stone wall, a part of which is 
fitill visible on the western side, and the ruins of it are apparent all 
' round ; in that part which stands on the western side, there is a door- 
way, composed of large well cut stones, and is very similar in ap- 
pearance to that on the island of Shalbet. There are some ruins im*- 
mediately inside this doOr-way, which are nearly buried beneath the 
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loose sand; at the N. N. W. end there are also some other ruins, 
but not extensive. Half wajr between the light* and the N. N. W. 
eiid, there are the remains of a tank, which from the side which still 
stands, appears to have been well built, but of no great extent. 

The light tower stands on a high sand hill, and is composed of 
solid masonry; is twenty-six feet high, out of which rises a spar sixty 
feet, upon which the lanthorn la shipped, the whole being supported 
by shrouds. The light consists of eight burners, and is one hundred 
and tw'o feel above high water mark. Hills of sand line the west 
side, and both ends of the island; general height from twenty to forty 
feet. The S. £. side is low and covered with a little vegetable 
mould mixed with stones, which admits of cultivation, although on a 
small scale. 

Besides the lascars belonging to the light establishment, a num- 
ber of cooleo families reside here during great part of the year; they 
have a few cattle and gouts, which find a scanty subsistence about 
the low grounds 

The island is composed of tertiary strata; the S. S. E. end termi- 
nates in a cliff which exposes horizontal beds of puddingstono, which 
are separated by sandy clay; the order of superposition is as follows, 
commencing from the surface. 

Ft. In. 


Reddish mould mixed with stony rubbish 3 0 

1 Yellow puddingstone 1 6 

S Sandy clay 1 0 

3 Dark coloured puddingstone 0 6 

4 Sandy clay 4 0 

5 Yellow puddingstone 1 0 

6 Sandy clay 0 6 

7 Recent sandstone 0 6 

8 Sandy clay 8 0 

9 Yellow puddingstone 1 2 


At high spring, the tide flows above the last stratum. None of the 
beds appear to dip, and none preserve an uniform thickness through- 
out the cliff, and in one part, the sandstone disappears altogether. 
Figure 3, is a section of an angle of the cliff ; the strata in the 
same order and thickness as above, which were measured at this 
part ; the numbers refer to the specimens which accompany this.* 
This part appears to be an elevated mound, as no appearance of 
lock is to be seen on the other side of the sand hills, although 

* In tbs Society*# Muieun. 
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they are not more than from eighty to one hundred yards wide, 
which appears more probable from the circumstance of a well having 
been dug at the foot of the hill, on which tho light liouso stands, at an 
elevation of eight or ten feet above high water mark, and no rock 
was met with until twenty-three feet had been excavated, through 
sand and sandy clay, when a stratum of^puddingstbno was cut 
through, which was three feet thick, when water immediately flowed. 
The Bcction (Fig 2). of the S« S. E. end of the island in a line E. 
N.' E. and W. S. \V. will ^ivo a better idea of my meaning. • 

On the dry reef which surrounds tho island, no regular strata are 
discernible, the whole being confused heaps of rock mixed wi-h 
mud, sand, and clay; tho rock is chiefly yellow puddingslono (brec- 
cia) in which, on the S. £. end of the island, most of the fossil remains 
were found. There is one exception however to this, which occurs 
on tho western side of tho island, where at low water spring tides, I 
observed a regular horizontal stratum of yellow and a reddish yellow 
clay, extending nearly one milo to tho southward. In one part, this 
rises into a cliff eight and nine feet high, but in general it only 
shows itself afoot or two above the water. No. )0 and 11 aro spe- 
cimens of tho cliff, the face of wiiich is curiously marked by curved 
lines, and is full uf littlo excavations, apparently the work of some 
testacea. About two hundred yards to the north of this cliff, there 
arc several large blocks of rock, of which No. 12 is a specimen; the 
top of tho highest of these is on a level with the toj) of the cliff, and 
as they rest upon yellow clay, it is probable they arc not in tho position 
they originally occupied. Fig 1. is a view of the dill* from the west- 
ward. No. 14 is a specimen from a* small reef on the opposite side 
of the channel, the whole of tho rock resting cm yellow clay, proceed- 
ing across to the main. No. 4, 13, and 14, aro tho rocks met with, 
lying in confused broken masses, mixed witli clay, sand, and mud ; no 
regular strata to bo seen, and the rock disappears altogether above 
hi<rh water mark. The coast is lined with sand hills. I examined 
several small w'ater courses inland but could not discover rock. 

There are large rocks in twenty-eight and thirty fathoms on tho £. 
find N. E. side of tho island, but I have never been able to procure 
a specimen. Tho upper part of tho clay cliff, of which Nos. 10 and 
1 1 are specimens, is twenty feet from tho lower part of the stratum 
of puddingstone. No. 9 of Periin Blutf. 

8 
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List of minerals referred to. 


] Conglomerate, composed chiefly 
of quartz, sand, and pebbles, 
united by a clay basis. 

Q Saliferous soil sandstone. 

3 Puddingstone. 

4 Breccia. 

5 Sandstone (fine grained). 

6 Conglomerate, nearly the 
same in composition as No. 1. 
with the pebbles of larger size. 

7, 8, and 9, not received. 


10 Laminated cloy. 

11 Laminated clay. 

12 Not received. 

13 Coarse sandstone or granu- 
lar quartz rock, highly ferru- 
ginous. 

14 Conglomerate, composed of 
broken marine shells and 
quartz pebbles, imbedded in 
an argillaceous cement. 


VI L — Illustrations of the Arab and Persian Geographers^ or 
the Geography of the Middle Ages. By James Bird, Esq. 

The anarchy and decay, which divided the government and weak- 
ened the institutions of the Roman empire, made easy the conquests 
of barbarians from the north; who, in the fifth century of our era, over- 
ran the fairest countries of Europe, destroyed their civilization, and 
extinguished the light of literature and science. Geography shared in 
the darkness which overspread other departments of letters; the mag- 
nificent library at Constantinople was destroyed by conflagration ; and 
the knowledge of ancient geography, which, from a survey of the 
Homan possessions, embracing their military roads and jirovinces, 
had augmented with the extent of the empire, almost became 
extinct. In the seventh century, the Khalif Omar, having order- 
ed the Alexandrine library to be burned, completed the reign of 
ignorance which commenced v'itli the Goths and Vandals. It con- 
tinued till the middle of the f^hth century, when the Khalifs of the 
house of Abbas, moved by an ardent love of science and literature, 
founded the city of Baghdad, to which the learned men of all coun- 
tries flocked to experience the protection and favor of this noble race 
of Mohammedan Sovereigns ; and while their munificence called 
forth the talents of their countrymen, it drew to it the learning and 
the genius of other nations. About A. D. 754 the Khalif Al-Man- 
sur, second of this house, introduced a taste for Astronomy. Ptole- 
my, the greatest of Roman geographers, who had collected and 
improved the knowledge of the latitude and longitude of places, be- 
queathed him by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, was soon afier 
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translated from Greek into Arabic: a mutilated copy of which 
work, known by tlie name of Al Majisti, exists in the library of 
the late Mulla Firoz of Bomb&y. But, before proceeding to illustrate 
Arabian geography, it is necessary to say a few words regarding the 
Arabic geographical treatise, named Masalik-wa^Mamaltk^ or routes 
and kingdoms, which was sCme time ago presented to the Society by 
Sir Alexander Burnes. For the better unfierstanding also of the 
extent of geographical knowledge in the middle ages, it is essential to 
give some account of the Arabic geographical system, and to translate 
entire the very curious preface to the work of Masudi, called Jtfurtij- 
az^Zahab-wa~Macuiin-al‘Jawahiry or the meadows of gold and mines 
of jewels. Previous to proceeding to the geography of particular 
countries, and the illustration of the Masalik^wa^Mamalikj 1 will 
in future papers follow the plan now proposed. 

The GEOGRArHiCAL work called Masalik-wa-Mamalik. 

In a former number of our proceedings, there is a note stating 
that this work, which is in Persian, had been 'compared by me 
with Sir William Ousley^s translation called the Geography of I bn 
Haukal, and found to bo precisely the same. At the end of the 
copy it is said to bo a translation from the Arabic, by Abu Mahasiu 
Mohammed Saad; the original author of which is, according to 
Moeller’s catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in the library of the 
Duke of Sax Gotha, * named Abu Ali Ishak, the judge of Istakh- 
ar, commonly known by the name of Istakhari. The work is 
otherwise known by the title of Kilab^al-^Skalinij or the book of 
climates, and the author is mentioned in the cosmographical work of 
Zakaria-bin-Mohammed, commonly called Kaswini. He appears to 
havo flourished Ilej. 244, A. D. and preceded Ibn Haukal 
who borrowed from him. In the preface to the present transla- 
tion it is said, thus speaks Mr. lahak, that our desire, in compos- 
ing. this book, IS to bring to recollection all the countries of the 
world which have adopted the faith of Islam ; and we have so di- 
vided it as to embrace in each climate every known town , and 
whatever regarding the cities, the environs, the hills, the rivers, the 
seas and the deserts, may be found in each climate, has been detailed, 
and everything unnecessary left out. We have arranged this book 

* CatalogUB librorum tain nianuBcriptorum quam impressorum qui jusu Divi Au- 
•{usti Ducia Saxo Gothani, a boato Scelzonio in orionto omti in Bibliotheca Gothana 
bBSorvanlur, Auclore J. U. Moelloro, Appendix Porticula Prima, page 8. 
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after tho manner of the Bovon cliinateSi fitu and have colled it the 
Masalik*wa-Mamalik ’’ 

Tho name McLsalik^wa-MamaUky soems to signify an univorsal 
geography, and was applied to the celebrated work of Edrisi tho Nu- 
beau Geographer. Masudi also says that it was the title of a work 
by Abdallah-bin- Abdallah, commonly called Ibn Kliurdadbah, of 
whom ho thus speaks; He was the best of compilers and tho first of 
authors, as those who wrote after him followed his example and quoted 
his authority. If you are anxious to investigate this. subject, look at 
his great historical work which contains more matter thon any other 
history whatsoever, and surpasses all in arrangement and science. It 
embraces an account of the different tribes of Ajam, or those not born 
in Arabia; but one of his best works is tho Al-Masalik^wa-Mamaliky 
which if you seek after you will find, and will approve of if you 
can judge.” 

A variety of works named Magalik-wa^MamalUc appear, thoroforo, 
to have existed, the authors of which probably copied from each other, 
and gavo by their extracts n similarity of character to the whole. 
This has induced Sir William Ousley to think that the work tronslat- 
cd by him was that of Ibn Haukal. The original author, however, 
appears to have flourished towards tho end of tho eighth century, and 
this opinion is corroborated by a fact, mentioned in tho manuscript, 
that during his time, Andalus,or Spain, was governed by Al-Hakim, 
the son of Abd-ar-Rahman the son of Moaviah, who conquered it 
in the beginning of tho Khalifat of tho Abbasides. Ho also says 
that at this lime tho Abbasides had not yet read tho Khutbah 
in their name.** It is not likely that Ibn Khurdadhah was tho original 
compiler, as his age is usually placed in Hcj. 300, or tho beginning 
of tho tenth century, and tho wliiiloof the evidence is indeed in favor 
of the correctness of Moellcr’a^opinion, that Al-Istakhari was the 
author. 

In tho commencement of the work tho design of it is detailed, and 
begins from Arabia, where is situated tho holy Kaaba, called tho na- 
vel of the world, in imitation of the Greeks, who assigned similar 
honor to Delphi. The sea of Persia, the western countries of Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, tho Mediterranean ocean, Mesopotamia, Khuzistan or 
Susiann, Fnrq^ Mansurah, Sind and Hind, Azerbijan, Kohistan, Dil- 
mnn, tho sea of Khozar or the Caspian, tho various nations surround- 
ing it. the dcrorts between Khorasan and Fare, the provinces of 

* ThiR (I prayo? for the roignieg King read every Friday in tho principal moflquoB. 
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Sistan, KhorasaQ and Mawar-an-Nahar, with all the countries where 
reside true believers, are next described. The copy forwarded by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, appears in many parts more full and correct 
than the one from which Sir William Ousley must have made his trans- 
lation; and in illustrating the geography of particular countries, 
I will avail myself of its information where such seeme more detailed. 
Only the eastern and northern parts of ^rica are noticed, and as 
little information is given on the state of Europe or India, I will, in 
these illustrations, have recourse to the works of MaBudi,«lbn Al- 
Wardi, the Sherif Al^Edrisi, the Maajam-al-Baldan, the Nafha-at-Tib 
of Shaikh-Shahab-ad-din Ahmed-al-Muckri, and the tables of longi- 
tudes and latitudes by Nasir-ad-Din Tusi and Alagh Beg. 


Account of the Most Celebrated of the Arab Geographers. 

The Khalif-Al-Mansur, first among the Abbasides who dedicat- 
ed himself to science, became equally skilful in the laws of his religion, 
as in philosophy and astronomy. Under his auspices works on vari- 
ous subjects were translated into Arabic from the Syriac, the 
Coptic, the Greek, and the languages of India and Persia. At this 
time the astronomer Mohammed-bin-Ibrahim Alfazari flourished, and 
though astronomy was before known to the Arabs, it made great pro- 
gress under the patronage of the liberal princes who gave celebri- 
ty to this noble house. When the sceptre of the Khalifat descend- 
ed to Al-Mamun, the seventh of this race, the knowledge of this sci- 
ence was carried to yet greater perfection ; and the-Khalif, determin- 
ed to seek knowledge in her native Haunts, requested that the kings of 
the Greeks would send to him such philosophical books as they had 
amongst them, and having sought for skilful interpreters, he caused 
them to bo accurately translated. His father Harun-ar-Bashid, during 
his life time, had assigned to him the countries of Khorasan and Ma- 
whr-an-Nahar, which he governed as vice-royalties. At his succession 
to the undivided empire, A. D. 812 , being still attached to these 
countries, he made Tus(now Meshid) his capital, and place of his 
residence. It thus became the rival of Baghdad, and the resort of 
many learned men. 

Among the astronomers who flourished at this time, was the arith- 
metician Habash Marwazi, a native of Baghdad, who wrote three 
books of astronomical tables; of which the first was composed, accord- 
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ing to Abul Farij,^ after the rules of the Sind-Hind^ a book men- 
tioned by Masudi; the second, named JUumtalm embraced the 
result of his own observations; and the third, which contained the 
lesser tables, was known by the title of ShaL Among other cele- 
brated astronomers who flourished at this time, the names of Ahmed 
Ibn Kothair AUFarghani, Abdallah Ibn Shhil, and Mohammed Ibn 
Musa Khawarismi, are particularly distinguished. The first wrote an 
introduction to astronomy, in which he clearly detailed the rules of 
Ptolemy; and the last is the author of the tables known by the name 
of Sind-HtThdj which were used both before and after the Arab as- 
tronomers began to make observations. 

At this time Al-Mamun invited a number of celebrated men to Bagh- 
dad for the purpose of making observations and of improving astro- 
nomical instruments then in use. Among these was Yahia Ibn Abil 
Mansur, a person of great repute, who was at that time living at 
Mekka. The astronomical observations made at this period were 
carried on at Shemasia, in the province of Baghdad, and at mount 
Kasion in the immediate neighbourhood of Damascus. The obliquity 
of the ecliptic was determined to be 23° 35^ ; and, on the authority of 
Masudi, a degree on the earth’s surface at the camp of Sinjar, be- 
tween Bakka and Palmyra was found to be fifty six miles; which 
multiplied by 360*^, again multiplied by 7 and divided by 22, accord- 
ing to the rule of Archimedes for finding the diameter of the circle, 
gave the diameter of the earth at six thousand four hundred and four- 
teen miles, being an error of one thousand five hundred miles less 
than its true diameter. 

The Khalif Al Mamun was succeeded by the Khalifs Al-Mutasim, 
Al-Wathik, and Al-Mutawakkcl, the last of whom was slain by his 
Tartar slaves, A. D. 86i. During the reign of the former Al-IIasan 
Ibn Sahil Nubakhti flourished, ^nd is the author of a book on tlie 
mansions of the moon. lie appears to bo the same person who is 
said to have slated the circumference of the earth al twenty-four 
thousand miles, an estimate not very far from the truth. About 
this time also Honain Ibn Ishak, and Sabit Ibn Korra, were held also 
in great estimation, and translated several medical, mathematical, and 
astronomical treatises from Greek and Syriac into Arabic. The 
former was a Christian of Hira, who translated Paulus ^gineta 

* See Tarikh Muklitasar-al-Dawal, or Gregorii Abul-Pharajii Ilistoria ilynaBtiarun. 
Arabica, odita cl Latinc versa ab Edvardo Pocockif), |iaj;c lOl. 
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and the Syntaxis Majiati of Ptolemy; the other was, a Sabean,* of 
Harran in Mesopotamia, who corrected the last work. 

Ptolemy Claudius, the matheinatioian, is among the Arabs esteemed 
to be the first who made a globe and delineated the Astrolobe, and 
four of his works are known amongst them, viz. his syntaxis called 
Al-Majisti, his book of geography concerning the figure of the 
earth, his longitudes and latitudes of places, and his opinions on the 
influence of the stars. The first translation of the Al-Majisti appears 
to have been from Greek into Syriac by Honain-bin-Ishak;* it was 
subsequently translated into Arabic, in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury ; and into Persian in the middle of the thirteenth of our era. 
The translation from Syriac into Arabic is by Mohammed the son of 
Yahia, the son of Wafa Al-Buzjami of Nishapur; and that from 
Arabic into Persian was made by Nasir-ad-Din Tusi. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, several astronomical obser- 
vations were made in the town of Rakka of Mesopotamia. The 
philosopher and mathematician who made them, was Mohammed 
Jbn Jiaber, of the town of Batan, a dependency of Harran, who is 
usually called Al-Batani, and died A. D. 929. He is said to have 
been the most accurate of all the Mohammedan observers of the 
stars, and to have extended bis investigation to ascertain the extent of 
their movements. 

* Noto. The religion of tho Sabeans appeara to have been vory similar to the ful- 
lowcFB of the Vedas among the Hindus^ and the account of it given by Gregory Abul- 
Farij is very curious. The things pertaining to this religion were written in Syriac, 
such as their laws, their precepts, and their rites, the manner of covering and burying 
tho dead; concerning cleanness ond uncleanncss; what animals 'were suitable or not 
suitable for sacrifice ; the times appointed for divine worship ; and the appointed lessons 
at their prayers. That, however, says Gregory, which concerning the sect of tho Sabc- 
ans is manifest to us, is, that their profession is entirely tho same as that of the ancient 
Chaldeans; viz. that thoir Kibla is tho north pole; that they diligently observe the four- 
cardinal virtues; and that it i« enjoined to them to pray three limes; first, half an hour 
or less before the rising of the sun, so that the eight incurvations, each of which embraces 
three acts of adoration, may be finished during hia rising; secondly, that their midday 
orisons, consisting of five genuflexions, each comprehending three acts of adoration, 
may be finished during the sun's declination; and that the third orisons, similar to the sec« 
ond, should terminate with his sotting. The fasts fixed for them are one of thirty-days, 
of which the first is the eighth of tho month Azar, one of nine days commencing on the 
ninth of A1 Kanun the first, and one of seven days which begins on the eighth of Shebat. 
They teach the worship of the stars, to which they offer many sacrifices without eating 
any part, the whole of which is consumed by fire; they abstain from tho use of beans and 
* onions ; some also do not oat pulso, cabbage, cole wort, or lentils. Their discourses are 
similar to those of the philosophers, but their arguments to prove the unity of God, are 
much more convincing. They think that the souls of the wicked are punished for nine 
thousand years, and arc then restored through the mercy of Qod. 
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Not long after, and during the reign of the Khalif Moti Lillah, the 
celebrated historian Abul Hassan Ali, commonly called Masudi, 
wrote his geographical and historical works, of which the last, Jlfu- 
rtij-az-Zu/iab'Wa-Maadin-al-Jawaidr^ or- the meadows of gold and 
mines oj jewels^ was begun in A. D. 943. In his cosrnographical 
preface to tins work, he states that he had travelled in Sind, Zanj, 
Saiif, Sin, and Ranij, ( Hurmah), and that at this time science had al- 
ready perished, in as much as men laboured not to acquire it, and 
left itB«cultivatioii to ignorant pretenders who satisfied thcinBelves 
with vain hypotheses. He was a native of Baghdad, who subse- 
-quently established himself in Epypt, where he died in Hej: 345, 
during the month of Jumadi-as-Saiii, or September A. D. 95G. Me- 
sihi says of Lim in his annals that he was well acquainted with his- 
tory, and that in this matter ho was very learned, possessing a mul- 
titude of curious facta, piquant anecdotes, and vuliiiible outlines of 
knowledge. He composed a great number of works, of which several 
are mentioned in his preface to The meadows of gold ond mines of 
jewels.” 

In the time of Masudi, the Arabs carried on a groat commerce 
with China, and are said to have traversed the country through its 
whole extent. Their vessels sailed from Basrah, Siraf, Oman, In- 
tlia, Ranij, and Sanf; and all strangers, who then frequented China, 
W'ere allowed to visit the Court of the Einporor. Among others who 
made this voyage, Mohammed Abuyezid, an inhabitant of Siraf, is 
mentioned. Ho appears to havo gone to China, A D. 915, and is, 
some think, the same ns Abuzaid, one of tho two Mohammedan 
travellers mentioned by Renaudot, whose journey has been usually 
placed A D. 877. Several centuries prior to this time Buddhaist 
missionaries had come, from Oiiina into India, with a view of inquir- 
ing after the principles nf their^eligion which had originated in the lat- 
ter country. In A. D. 642, the Khalif Walhik, according to Al-£d- 
risi, had also sent a person from the city of Saumrah, on the Eu- 
phrates, to report on the rampart of Yajuj and Majuj, or that frigid 
region, beyond the conficcs of tho country possessed by the Turks, 
which was subject to continual snow and rain. Salah the interpreter, 
who undertook this journey, travelled by Toflis, Al-Sarir, and Lan, on 
the western shore of tho Caspian, to Bashgird on the Volga ; hence 
through the country of the Votiaks, on tho river Viatka, to the moun- 
tains between the sources of tho Irtish and tho Jaxartes. After an 
absence of twenty-eight months he returned to Saumrah on tho Eu- 
phrates \ and travelling by Botan, and tho lake of Taran, into which 
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the river Soghd emptied itself, he visited Samarkand and Khorasaoi' 
in which latter provihce Abdallah the third of the* Tahir dynasty 
was then ruler. 

Under the guidance of t|)e house of Abbas the affairs of the Kha- 
lifat had been conducted with vigor for more than a century, when, 
at the death of Mutawakkil-, its power began to languish; and Arabic 
literature, which owed to the princes of this house its origin, now 
began to decline. The Tartar slaves and mercenary chiefs had at 
their disposal the resources of the government, for nearly, eighty 
years, embracing twelve successions. Literary institutions were less 
liberally endowed, and the crowd of learned men, who adorned 
and nobly supported the court of Baghdad, were now scattered to 
seek rewards and honors under the patronage of other sovereigns, 
who, at this time rose into power. Soon after the death of Mutawak- 
kil, the first of the Sufauriah dynasty revolted and obtained posses- 
sion of Sistan, Khorasan, the Kohistan, Kirman, and the whole of 
eastern Persia. This family was soon succeeded by that of Saman, 
and the race of Sahuktagin in Ghaznah; while the family of Buwaiha, 
taking possession of the provinces of Fars and Persian Irak, esta- 
blished their metropolis at Shiraz, and left nothing but the supreme 
ecclesiastical dignity, or Imamat, to the Khalif at Baghdad, Azad- 
ad-Daulah and Sharf-ad-Daulah, the second and third of this family, 
were liberal patrons of learned men; and the former had for his 
preceptor the astronomer Abd-ar-Rahman Al-Suft.* The latter 
patronized Mohammed A1 Sagani Abu Hamid, who was distinguish- 
ed for his knowledge of geometry and astronomy, and is said to 
have constructed, at Baghdad, instruments for observing the stars 
with the greatest accuracy, Sbarf-ad-Daulah having an observato- 
ry in the citadel there, this astronomef was ordered to make observa- 
tions on the seven planets, in which he was assisted by the astrono- 
mer and geometrician, Ibn Washan Abu Sahil ; both of whom pub- 
lished a compendium of their observations. The latter made observa- 
^ i^ns on the entrance of the sun into the signs of Cancer and Libra, 
during the year 1:299 of Alexander’s era, or A. D. 976 ; and about 

* Dootor Dorn in his descripfion of an Arabic celestial globe, preaenled to the Royit 
Asiatic Society by Sir John Malcolm, saye, Ibn Alnabdi, who was himself an eX' 
t'remely clever mechanic, mentions two globes which he had examined, and the excellent 
execution of which he had admired in the public library at Kahira in A. D. 1043. One 
- of them he describes to have been made of brass by Ptolemy himself, which, of coune, 
cannot be adduced as a proof of Mohammedan skill ; but the second, made of eilver, war 
constructed by Abul Hassan Alsufi, for the immediate use of the king Azad-ad-Daulah. 

9 
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this period his pa(ron founded, in the city of his nativity, the celebrated 
univ'ersity of Isfahan, which flourished for many centuries, and en- 
joyed the reputation of being the best school for philosophy and 
medicine. 

Arabic had been the language of the laws, the literature, and the 
science of Pe/sin for nearly three centuries, when the Persian was 
restored to its ancient honor by the celebrity of Firdausi, and the pat- 
ronage of Mahmud of Ghaznah. At this time several poets of cele- 
brity were employed to turn into verse the Pchlvi legendary tales 
and chronicles of Persia; and the Ajamian (barbaric) tongue, which 
had lost its purity and harmony, by the admixture of a harsh foreign 
language, obtained consideration among the Mohammedan princes 
of the dismembered Khalifat, who gloried to number among their 
friends the celebrated poets and philosophers of their age. Arabic 
however still continued to be the language of business, and was 
used in important works- that treated of liberal arts and sciences ; 
and Persian, though employed by the poets, did not become the lan- 
guage of tho astronomers and geographers until several centuries 
aflerwards. 

Under Sultan Masud, A. D. 1038, Abul Riban Mohammed, the 
son of Ahmed Al-Biruni, a distinguished mathematician and author 
of many works, published the Kanun-al-Masvdiy or astronomical 
tables., in imitation of those of Ptolemy. He is called by Ferishta 
Anwari Khan Khawarezmi; and is said by others to have been pro- 
foundly learned in the various schools of philosophy among the Greeks 
and Indians. According to Gregory Abul Farij, he went to India, 
where he acquired the learning of their school, and in return taught 
their learned men the manner of philosophizing among the Greeks. 
The books he composed were many, his opinions were altogether 
trustworthy and founded on font, and in short, says Gregory, he had 
no rival either in that time or in this, who more clearly understood 
astronomical science, or who could more thoroughly search into 
small or great matters. 

The most illustrious, however, of Arabian geographers, and the 
best known to Europeans, is the Sharif-al-Edrisi; who, in A. D. 
1 153, wrote his geographical work, the Nuzhat^hMmhtahj or reere- 
ationfor those who wish ity which was translated into Latin by two 
earned Maronttes, and published at Paris unddr the title of the Nu- 
bean Geography. It was written, by order of Roger, king of Sicily 
and Antioeh, in explanation of a silver globe, weighing four hundred 
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pounds, on which was described the figure of the earlh| its countries, 
cuies, and general features. The arrangement ^observed in the 
work is that usually followed* by Mohammedan - geographers; who, 
commencing at the equinoctial line, divide the world into seven cli- 
mates, and extend northwards to where cold renders the earth un- 
inhabilalile. Our author -belonged, as appears, to the illustrious 
family of Edrisi, who formerly ruled inpart^f Africa, and took his 
title of Sharif after the manner of those who claim affinity with the 
prephet Mohammed, and account themselves his descendants. The 
work, known by the name of the Nubean Geography, is a very im- 
perfect translation of the original, and is disfigured by numerous er- 
rors in the names of places, which more extended oriental know- 
ledge, and geographical research, have rendered familiar to us. A 
new translation, from the Arabic, by the Rev. G. C. Renouard, has 
been for some time promised to the learned, by the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund of Great Britain, and is a thing much wanted, as it prom- 
ises to be useful to geography at large. 

Six years prior to the time when Edrisi wrote, navigators from 
Lisbon performed that singular voyage, westward on the sea of 
darkness, Baliar-aUMazlim (or Mlaniic^) which is mentioned by Ibn- 
al-Wardi and our author. Having equipped a vessel with provisions, 
necessary for a long voyage, they swore that they would not re- 
turn till they had reached the end of that sea and land, which must 
be, they thought, to the west. After advancing for twelve days in the 
open sea, they were carried for twelve days more into a sea of un- 
fathomable depth, where there were immense waves; and their course, 
being to the south, they made the island of A1 Ghanam, or the is- 
land of sheep. Having taken in water they continued their voyage 
southward, for twelve more days, when they discovered an inhabited 
islaad, near which they saw some barks, where were red men of 
large stature, who conducted them to a house situated on the shore 
of the sea. In three days after, an Arab interpreter came to them, 
^^questing to know the object of their voyage, and subsequently went 
to the king of the island to render him an account of it. The king 
told them that he also had sent persons to explore that vast ocean, 
who, after navigating it for a month towards the west, were arrested 
by a thick darkness and obliged to return. The Lisbon navigators, 
being informed that they were a month's sail from home, return- 
ed to Lisbon; where, in memory of this event, a quarter of the city 
received the name of Almagrurim, or the wanderers, by which 
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wai known in the time of Ibn-al-Waidi, who was cotemporary 
with Kaswini Al P. 1^32.* De Guignes, who 'has given a general 
view of Ibn-al-Wardi’s work, thinks that the island could not have 
been one of the Canaries, since the Arabe were acquainted with the 
western coast of Africa and frequented these islands. Others with 
reason suppoae, that the bearings indicate that the two islands visited, 
during this expedition, Were Madeira and one of the Canaries. 

At Tus, Ghaznah, and Isfahan, Persian literature had flourished 
with considerable success for nearly three centuries ; when, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth, the irruption of the inhabitants of North- 
ern Asia, threatened to be as destructive of literature, as had been 
the conquest of the Goths and Vandals. The Moghals and Tartars, 
who, under Jenjiz Khan, rose on the frontiers of China, carried their 
irresistible arms over Traiisoxiana, and Persia ; and though the bar- 
barians could neither read nor write, Jenjiz tolerated religion and af- 
fected to respect literary men. Halaku Khan grandson of the con- 
queror, assumed the sceptre of the Moghal empire, about A.D. 1257; 
when having made his entry into the metropolis of the Khalifat, ho 
put the Khalif Mustassim to death. The devoted city of Baghdad 
was pillaged, and the feeble representative of the house of Abbas, 
with his kindred and officers, was sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
conqueror. During his auspicious reign, Persian literature flourish- 
ed ; Bpd, while Sadi wrote poetry, Nasir-ad-din Tusi advanced 
the interests of science by his treatises on ethics and astronomy. 
The latter was chosen vizier by Halaku, and being a fine Greek 
scholar, made a translation of Euclid into Arabic, and is the 
author of the Jlkhlak JVosart, .a translation of part of which has 
been published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Lite- 
rary Society of Bombay. Nq/sir-ad-din Tusi is among the Persians 
a person of distinguished fame, and is author of the celebrated as- 
tronomical tables, commonly known by the name of Zij-llkhani ; 
so denominated from the title of his master. According to the au- 
thority of a celebrated Persian history, the Hahib-us- Sair, Mangu 
K^han, during his Chinese estpeditions, acquired a taste for astro- 
nomical research, and had been long anxious to find a person who 
could aid him in the construction of an observatory. When cir- 
cumstances soon afier led him to the determination of subjecting the 
country west of the Oxus, instructions were given, to bis brother Ha- 

* See NoticQi et eitraits dei ManvicriU de .k Bibliolheque dv roi- Tome Deuiieme; 
^ige 26 . 
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laku Ihal, after reducing the strong holds belonging to the disciples 
of H^ssan Sabah, ot Old man of the mountain, Nasir-ad-din Tusi, 
then celebrated for his skill in astronomy, should be sent to Court. 
This astronomer had been liberally patronized by the governor of 
Maimundczh, in the Kohistan,’*^ to whom, in A. D. he had 

dedicated the dkhlak Aastrv, a system of ethics translnted from the 
Arabic; and, on the reduction of that fortroA, he waited on the con-^ 
queror Halaku, who captivated by his talents and conversation, de- 
tained him about his own person, instead of sending him tp Court 
according to the instructions from his brother. The conquest of 
Baghdad followed soon after ; and Halaku, still eager in the pursuit 
of his favourite science, ordered the astronomer to construct an im- 
perial observatory, on a lofty eminence near Maragah, a city of Azer- 
bijan in Persia. In this undertaking he was armed with power to 
command the resources of the Imperial treasury, and was soon able 
to bring to completion the construction of the building. It was fur- 
nished, they say, with an apparatus representing the celestial sphere, 
the signs of the zodiac, the conjunctions, transits, and revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. The rays of the sun, admitted through a per- 
foration in the dome, fell on certain lines of the pavement, so as to 
indicate, in degrees and minutes, the altitude and declination of this 
luminary throughout the year, marking also the time and hour of the 
day. The observatory was also supplied with a map of the terrestrial 
globe, its climates, or zones, exhibiting the several habitable re- 
gions, an outline of the ocean, and the several islands scattered over 
its bosom. Several celebrated mathematicians were invited, by Na- 
sir-ad-din Tusi, to assist in the celestial observations made at this 
observatory ; and, by order of Halaku, Muaiyid-ad-Din Alfaradi, 
and Yahia Ibn Aimaghrabi, were qfdered to give him their aid in 
forming the astronomical tables already mentioned. At this time 
an error in the mode of formerly adjusting the commencement of 
the new year was detected, by observing the now extraordinary dif- 
ference between the sun’s altitude and declination, and former re- 
corded periods. Nasir-ad-din Tusi died A. D. 1273. 

Some time prior to the death of the above celebrated astronomer, 
Zakaria-bin Mohammed, commonly called Kazwini, a native of 
Kazwin in Persian Irak, composed his geographical work, called 
tMsar'-ahBalad-^a^JSkhbar-CLl-Ibady or the traditions of regions and the 
'lUdory of men. It is a geographical and historical work, dividec) 

* Tho mountainous ranf^o between Feraian Irak end Khoraaan. 
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into seven climates, and tt»e names of cities arranged alphabetically. 
He also wrote* a cosmographical work called Jtjaib^aUMaJkhlukaty or 
the wonders of created things. In this, the author first treats of 
things which are above, and are the subjects of astronomical re- 
search. He speaks of the celestial spheres, and commences with the 
moon, of whjch he describes the phases and eclipses ; to the influ- 
ence of which he ascriOes the phenomena of the tides. The milky 
way is also noticed, regarding the nature of which nothing is ascer- 
tained^ and from this he passes to Mercury, Venus, and the Sun, 
the eclipses of which he accounts for. He then passes on to the 
notice of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed stars. Here he de- 
scribes the southern and northern constellations, the signs of the 
Zodiac, and the twenty-eight mansions of the moon. He subse- 
quently speaks of the sphere of spheres, or the empyrean, and the 
angels; and details the names of the Arabic, the Syro-Grecian, and 
Persian months and years. The work then treats of things that are 
below, such as the elements, the fire, the air, the water, and the ter- 
restrial glohe; next of compound things, such as minerals, plants, and 
animals; the extraction of mankind, with the arts of agriculture, of 
weaving, of building, of commerce, and a variety of other subjects. 
The death of Kazwini appears to have happened about the same 
4ime as that of Nasir-ad-din Tusi. 

The next celebrated contributor to geography, was Abulfeda, the 
the historian, and chief of Hamah in Syria. After the death of his 
brother, Almalik-al Nasir Ahmed, who reigned at Hamah, and died 
in Hej. 743, A.D. 1343, Sultan Abulfeda Ismael succeeded him, 
m6 is the author of the Takwim-al Baldan * or latitudes and langi^ 
iudes rf placea. He was born Hej. 673, A. D. 1373; and died in 
Hej. 7M. A. D. 1331; and js not less distinguished, among tho 
Arabs, for the extent of his eruditioii than the nobility of his birth, 
which connects him with the distinguished family of Salah-ad-Din. 
Uis geographical tables are arranged after the order of the seven 
nlimates ; the degrees of longitude and latitude of each place befti^ 
given on the authority of authors whom he quotes ; and among 
whom Ptolemy, Alfaras, Al-Biruni, and Ibn Said Almaghrabi, hold 

* Takwim-al-Baldan meana a Calendar of the cities. Several manuscript books 
4if this kind, and by different authors, are to be met with. Among those, composed in 
modern times, is the Takwim-al-Baldan of Sadik lafahani a translation of which has been 
jiubliihed by the Oriental Translation' Fund of Great Britain. The author was a fol- 
lower of Sultan Sujahpthe elder brother of Aurangzeb, and wrote a general history call- 
ed Subah Sadik. 
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a distinguished place. The tables were written, as would appear, 
in A. D, 1321, and' have been in part translated and published at 
different times. That portion bf them containing' the description of 
Mawar-an-Nahar and Arabia, will be found published, by the learned 
Graves, among the lesser geographers.’^ In his preface to the 
Takunm ahBaldan^ Abulfeda says, that though China is 9 great coun- 
try, the information which they had conneriflog it was little, and 
that too mixed with lies ; while their knowledge of Bulgaria, Cir- 
cassia, Russia, Serir, Walachia, and the countries of Europp from 
the straits of Constantinople, was perplexed and uncertain ; as they 
knew neither the names of the cities nor the manners of the people. 
The kingdoms of Nigritin, which extended to the south, were many, 
and divided among various tribes ; among which he enumerates 
the Ahnbash, Alzanj, Alnubah, Altakrur, Alzila, and others of which 
they had little account. 

Among the geographical cotemporaries of Abulfeda, worthy of no- 
tice, the name of Hamdallah Mustafa, sometimes called Kazwini, 
deserves to be mentioned; and must not be confounded with the au- 
thor of the Ajaib-aUMukhlukalj whoso title has been already made 
familiar to the reader. One of the geographical treatises written by 
the former is named ^jaih-ah Baklan^ or the wonders of toivnsy which 
being confounded with the other cosmographical and geographical 
work, has led to the error of the too commonly received opinion, that 
both books were the work of one author.t Hamdallah Mustafa^ 
was the sod of Abi Baker, of Kazwin, who is the author of the ceK 
ebrated Persian history, called the TarUch Gnzidahj or stkcl chron- 
icle ; and his son, besides the JljaikraUBaldanj wMe an admirable 
geographical work, called JVtir&a<-a/-JCtiiu6, or reereedion for hearts^ 
and which is frequently mentioned by^Sir William Onsley. 

The well known author of the physical geography, Kharidat~al~ 
Jljaibj or Ihe pearl of marvels^ seems to have been the cotemporary 
of this last Kazwini, and not the former one ; which confusion of 
names between the two authors,, has ted M. De Guignes, inhisan*- 
alysis of the work, to suppose that ks author Ibn-al-Wardi was alive 
in A. D. 1232.J The Kazwini seen by Ibn-al-Wardi is therefore 
Hamdallah Mustafa, who lived in the 14th and not the 13th century. 

* Geographise veteris scriptores Greci Minores, V 0 I. iii. 

*. f Soe Ghrestomathie Arabe, on extraiis do divers ecrivains Arabs, lant on prose' 
qu’en vers. Par. A. I. Selvestre DeSacy. Tom. III. page 425. 

t See Nolices des manuscrits du roii Tom. II. page 20. 
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Ibn-al-Wardi, whoso name is Siraj-acl-Din, the son of Uafs 
Omar, wrote his work at AFeppo, and died about A. D. 1:348 ; while 
others are of opinion that he flourished even later. The copy of his 
work which is in my possession, was obtained at Damascus, and 
contains two general maps of the world. One of them exhibits the 
Bahar-al-Miiliit^ or th'i great ocean which surrounds the earth, and 
beyond which flows thii Bahar-al-Muzlvn^ or the sea of darkness^ of 
which all the other seas are only gulfs. Of those he mentions the 
sea of[, Persia, which comes from the great sea on the east, and 
stretches from China to the sea of Kolzum, or the Red Sea. The 
sea of Rum, which is described to be on the west, after washing the 
shores of Spain and Syria is said to join the strait of Constantinople. 
The seas on the west or Bahar-al^Maghrib^ the sea of Khozar, and 
the lake of Khawarizm, are then enumerated, along with the countries 
of Siklab or Slavonia, of Russia, of Bulgar, of Khozar, of Tibet, 
and Hajuj and Majuj . on the north. His description of central Af- 
rica is curious and full of information, and he describes the great 
trade in salt which is carried on between the country of Maghrara 
on the sea and the other territories of Saudan. The second map em- 
braces the different countries surrounding, in a circle, the holy Kaaba 
which is placed in the centre of the world. 

A considerable portion of the geographical knowledge possessed by 
the Arabs, is to be met with in dictionaries, or gazetteers, in which 
the names of the cities are alphabetically arranged, and the longi- 
tudes aud latitudes sometimes given. M. De Guignes has translat- 
ed a book of this kind^ namely the Kiiah Talkhis^al-asar-wa^Jfjaib- 
al-MaHk-al-Kahar^ or an abridgement of history and the marvels of 
the all powerful king, ascribed to Abd-ar-Rashid, the son of Salali, 
the son of Nuri, surnamed Ygkuti. This is a universal geography, 
in which there are various details of the productions of each 
country, the objects of its commerce, and its minerals. The longi- 
tude and latitude of different places are frequently given, and the 
former is reckoned from' the 'flrst meridian of the Canary islancis. 
Some doubt exists as to the name of the author, which is said to be 
Bakuwi, and not Yaktiti ; and, if the former reading be the correct 
one, he could not have lived earlier than A. D. 1403 ; as the city 
of Baku, on the Caspian, from which he derives his surname, was 
not built at an earlier period. Yakuti too is mentioned by Abulfcda, 
and was an inhabitant of Hamah, in Syria, who lived much anterior 
to this period ; and the geographical dictionary Jlfaq/am-al-Baldan, 
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of which 1 possess a cop/i is stated in the title page^ to he the work 
of Vakuti Alhamawrj and is very differcnl from the work translated 
by M. Dg Guignes. In the introduction it is named Marasid-al- 
lililaa ala~isma~il^Imkanal~wa Albukaa^* or explanatory observations on 
the names of places^ and cannot be the same dictionary as the Talkhis 
already mentioned. • 

The latest, and not the least distinguished * of Mohammedan geo- 
graphers, who, previous to the revival of learning in Europe, sus- 
tained the interests of astronomy and geography, was the gvandson 
of Tamerlane, the celebrated Alagh Beg ; who after the death of 
his father Shah llukh established his Court at Samarkand. Ilis emi- 
nent attainments in science, and more particularly in astronomy, 
must ever claim the attention of oriental readers ; though he unhap- 
pily exhibited that superstition which was common to his coun- 
trymen, who were addicted to the absurd speculations of judi- 
cial astrology. He is the well known author of the tables of longi 
tudes and latitudes, the Zij~Jllaghbegif which were published by 
Graves ^alcng with those of ^Nasir-ad-Din Tusi. In a manuscript copy 
of this work, now before me, Alagh Beg gives an account of the va- 
rious eras, the mode of observing the sun and stars, and the methods 
of ascertaining the longitudes and latitudes, and of which no notice 
is taken in the tables edited by Graves. 

The author as would appear, constructed at Samarkand, an obser> 
vatory, where there was a quadrant of great size, of which the radius 
was equal to the height of the cupola of St. Sophia at Constantino- 
ple ; and was assisted in his astronomical observations by Salah-ad- 
Din Musa, otherwise named Kazi Zadai-Rumi, who was, he tells us 
in the preface, his first astronomical master. This person, who soon 
after died, was, we conclude from his name, a Greek of Constantin 
nople \ where at this time, astronomy and geography were so little at- 
tended to, that not long before Cbionides, anxious to acquire a know- 
ledge of the celestial sphere, was obliged to travel into Persia for 
this purpose.t He was succeeded in his office of master to the 
prince by Ghaias-ad-Din Jamshid, who also died before the com- 
pletion of the astronomical tables; which were finished, by the as- 
sistance of Ali-Kushaji, the son of Mahommed, of whom Alagh 
Beg thus speaks. 1 strongly hope that this report of his skill will 

■ * In a catalogue of books, collected by the late Mr. Burckhardt, this work is sud to 
bo the production of Sah-ad-Din, the son of Abd-al-Hak. It is probable that this 
was his namo and the other bis title. 

I Bee Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Sociolv. Vol. II, page S72. 
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in a sliort time; extend over the world, aa we i^ve in this work de- 
tailed all that we Jiave observed atid, examined, regarding lumiooue 
bodies, and have arranged the information in four chapters, trusting 
that the skilful, if they find mistakes will' correct them, and conceal 
all that is not capable of emendation.” The tables were completed 
sometime about the yev 1437 ; from which period Arabic and Per- 
sian geography can he scarcely said to have an existence, as only 
a few minor works on this subject, compiled chiefly in India, are now 
to be m'et with. The Hafl Akiim of Amin Ahmad Razi, written in 
l570, is one of these works most generally known, but contains 
little geographical information, and is more a treatise on biography. 

Though we cannot admit that the Arabs were very expert in 
the art of navigation, they nevertheless possessed a sufficient de- 
gree of enterprize, to occasionally forsake the beaten tract of the 
coasts, and seek their course through the wide ocean. Their com- 
merce was extensive, without the assistance of the magnet ; and 
simply by their knowledge of the stars, they ventured to make great 
voyages and attempted several discoveries. They ascertained the 
height of the sun by instruments, and calculated the latitude of 
their position ] and though they have no claims as inventors, they 
certainly possess merit in having made their observations more 
skilfully, and with better instruments than the Greeks. ^ From 
Ptolemy to Copernicus astronomy and the other sciences had made 
little progress ; when about the end of the 15th century, the dis- 
covery of the mariners compass, the invention of printing, the 
voyage by the Portuguese round the Gape of Good Hope, and the 
flight of the remnant of the Greek sages at the capture of Constan- 
tinople, united to restore vigor to science, and to gradually diffuse 
that light which gave splendor to Uie seventeenth Century. 


Vlll . — A visit, in December 1832, to tlte Camelian Minesj 
situated in the Rajpeepla Hitts, to the eastward of Broach. 
By Lieut. George Fulljames. 

I left the large and once flourishing city of Broach on the morn- 
ing of the 22d December 1832, and reached the village of Sookul- 

* M. De GuignoB says, if in general we are curious to see how they speak of Europe 
which we know better than them, it will not be difficult for one to instruct himself from 
them on the subject of Asia, which they know better than us. Notices des manus- 
cri'.B du Roi ii page 38S. 
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teerut at 8 o’clock ; the distance from Broach seven kos. For the 
first four kos, the road passes through deep and dusty ravines, form- 
ed by the rush of water into ‘the Nerbudda duHng the monsoon. 
The river evidently once flowed close to the high banks, through 
which the road winds. After passing the village, a highly cultivate 
ed plain opens to view, which is covered with grain of tall sorts, but 
scarcely a tree is visible. This plain appear^ to me to have been at 
one time or other, the original bed of the river, for you have high 
hmiccr banks to the N. W. and cross the plain in an easterly direc- 
tion ; and the soil appears to be formed of a rich alluvial sand. Su- 
garcane and other rich crops abound. At the village, howevor, 
large trees appear, and the river flows now nearly half a mile dis- 
tant. 

While we were breakfasting, our horses were ferried across the 
river in a flat-boilomcd boat, one of tho first I had seen in India. 
It resembles the common punt of the Seveen, but has a sharp bow 
and stern, and does not appear to draw more than six or eight inches 
water. Some idea may be formed of the fertility of the soil at this 
village, when I mention, that the cultivators were paying twelve ru- 
pees per beegha. Sugarcane, dholl (cytisus enjan ) bajra ( holcus 
spicatus) are the objects of cultivation. From this village is seen 
tho far famed Kubbeer Bur tree, growing on an island in the centre 
of the river. After breakfast we crossed the river, and, for three 
quarters of a mile, had to walk over its dry bed composed of fine 
loose sand, to the village of Minodrali, distant one and a half kos, 
in a direction nearly east. On approaching the village, the road is 
observed to be covered with pieces ot agates of various colours. On 
inquiry we found that formerly most of the stones were worked hero, 
hut this has been discontinued, and# the village in consequence is 
nearly deserted. 1 observed at a short distance from this village 
largo lumps of scoriue or slag, but the natives could nut, or would 
not tell whethei- the slag was from copper or iron ore. 1 broke ma- 
ny pieces in hopes of discovering, but did not succeed. 1 think 
however it is from iron ore. The road passes through a very thick 
jungle composed of teak, &.c. Between the last village and Ruttun- 
poor, we crossed a small river called Rultunpoor kharee, the banks 
of which near that village are very steep, and covered to the edge 
with thick yungle. At this spot, as the strata were exposed, I could 
observe that the upper formation consisted of sand and kunker 
nodular limestone,) immediately below which occurs a compact sand 
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stone, in layers of from four to eight inches in depth. This latter 
would^ I think, be found well adapted for grindstones. The sand* 
stono is observed bn both sides of the river, at about six different 
points above and below the village ; in the intervals, not occupied 
by the sandstone strata, occurs the kunker with occasionally a seam 
of yellow clay imbedding rounded pebbles, similar to the formation 
from which the carnelians are dug. The sandstone bears evident 
marks of having at some period been violently disturbed ; it exhibits 
an appearance similar to that caused by the breaking up of ice in' a 
large river. 

From Ruttunpoor we proceeded to the mines, distant one and a 
half kos, through a thick jungle. Tho whole road and all the nalns 
were strewed with agates; but these are not of a good description., 
and are therefore not used. To the left of the road is a high hill 
covered with jungle, and on the summit there is a peer’s tomb. The 
only people residing there arc a few sidecs or negroes, who sny that 
they were born and bred on the spot, whither their fathers carnc 
from Broach. 

The mines that are now worked arc situated on the sloping side of 
a small hill covered with jungle, and extend upwards of four miles. 
At the time there were upwards of one thousand men at work, chief- 
ly coolees and mussulmans. Each man collects a maund and a 
half of good stones daily. The shafts of the mines are about four 
feet in diameter, so that the miners, in going up and down, do not re- 
quire the assistance of ropc.s, &c. They cut niches in tho sides of the 
shaft for their toes to rest upon, and by pressing their backs firmly 
against the sides, they in this manner ascend and descend without 
danger or difficulty. This I myself accomplished easily, after going 
down two or three mines. 

The average depth of the sheiis is thirty feet ; I descended into 
one which was thirty-eight feet. The galleries run off in every di- 
rection, or wherever the miner’s fancy loads him to dig. Their 
height is five feet, and their width about four. The roof is arched, 
and the soil is a stiff clay, in which the stones arc imbedded. The 
galleries seldom extend more than one hundred yards in length, but 
many of them join those of other mines. To each of the mines 
there are thirteen men attached, who work by turns; each man 
must send up so many baskets full of Cc'irth and stones, when he is 
relieved. All the other people are employed in sorting and trying 
tho stones as they arc brought up. They scat themselves around 
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the mouth of the shaft, and try each stone j which is done by chip- 
ping off a piece with ' another stone. From the appearance of the 
fracture, they are able to judge whether the stone' is good or not: the 
finer and more compact the' stone, the better it will be when burned, 
and the blacker it appears at first, the redder it will become after 
undergoing the same operation, and when ready for being cut and 
polished. * 

The stones are brought up by means of a rude roller, or pulley, 
supported by four pieces of wood, let into the ground. Thisi^ with a 
small iron pick, not steeled, in order that the miner may not be in- 
jured by the sparks, a few bamboo baskets and one rope, compose all 
their implements. In one mine they had tapped a spring of fresh 
water at thirty feet, and had been obliged to abandon it until the hot 
season, when, they stated, they should be able to work it again. 

The strata through which the shafts are sunk appear to bo all 
nearly alike. The supcrftcial bed consists of gravel, then red and 
yellow ochre; below which Fuller’s earth and ochre again, then a 
thin scam of rock containing a large proportion of iron, below which 
lies the clay in which the carnelians are imbedded. 

Each miner on his retuin to Ruttunpoor in the evening, carries a 
basket full of good stones, when they arc spread out on the ground 
and exposed to the sun. They are thus collected for a whole year, 
and turned over every four or five days : the longer they are expos- 
ed to the sun, the deeper, or brighter, the colour becomes when the 
stone is polished. 

Ill the month of May they undergo the process of burning, which 
is effected by placing the stones in • black earthen chatties or pots. 
The pot is plbced with the mouth downwards, and a hole is broken in 
the bottom; a piece of broken pot is Ahen placed over this hole, and 
the whole is covered with sheep’s dung, as no other material is said 
to answer for fuel in this operation. The pots are arranged in sin- 
gle rows, and the fires, which are always lighted at sunset, are al- 
lowed to burn till sunrise, when the pots are examined, and, should 
there appear any white spots on the surface of the chatty, it is consi- 
dered that the stones are not sufticicntly burned, and they are allow- 
ed to remain for a short time longer. After this process the stones 
are all re-examined; those that have flaws, &.c. are thrown aside, and 
those that are not sufficiently burned arc laid by for next year’s 
burning; the remainder are sold for exportation. 

Tho revenue derived from the mines is very insignificant at pres- 
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ent; but with proper mnnagement, 1 should say, it might amount (o 
something considerable, if we may judge from the custom derived 
by the Nuwaub of Cambay, where almost all the stones are cut and 
polished, and pay a heavy duty both on importation and exportation; 
very few, if any, stones are now cut at Broach. 

It may be proper perhaps to add hero a description of the process 
of cutting, polishing, &c. the stones, as carried on at Cambay at 
the present day. 

The ^fliost extensive consumption of agates is required for the 
manufacture of beads of every variety of size and colour, which are 
in demand for exportation to the African and Arabian coasts, as also 
to the island of Zanzibar and Mozambique, where they are bartered 
for ivory, gold dust, Rhinoceros horns, Slc. 

The stones are in the first instance broken into small pieces by 
means of hammers, and the beads are formed, in the rough, in the 
following manner: An iron pin is driven into the ground with the 
sharp point upwards. The person operating, places the part of the 
stone he wishes to break on this point, and with a small hammer he 
strikes the stone, and continues the process until it has become par-* 
tially found. This operation is performed chiefly by women, boys, 
or young girls. The work is then carried to another person, who 
proceeds with the operation. He has a large slab of hard sandstone 
before him, placed in a sloping or inclined position, and with a clam 
made of two pieces of wood, with a joint at one end, and two nails in 
the centre, by which the stone is held, he works the stone over the 
surface of the slab, constantly changing its position, so that, in a very 
short time it becomes round. * After this it goes to the polisher, 
and 4hen to the driller. The hole is drilled by means of diamond 
dust and water. The drill is ewpj^orted on a small frame, and work- 
ed -by a long bow backwards and forwards. Seals, &c. are all 
cut in this way, except those that require flat surfaces. This is ef- 
fected by a lap made of coarse lac and koorun (country emery,) 
and formed into a thin wheel, two feet in diameter, supported on two 
pivots, and worked by a strap of leather pulled backwards and for- 
wards. Bloodstone, agate, &c. are formed into various articles by 
means of sheet-iron wheels of the various diameters, worked as the 
others, and supplied with diamond dust and water. The carnelian 
beads are finished, by putting a number into a bag, in which they are 
shaken together. 
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Proceedinga. November lit 1838. 

• • 

Captain D. Ross, F. R. S. Rresident in the Chair. 

I. M« Davis* Esq., W, Baxter, Esq., Lieutenant T. Postans, Lieutenant 

G. Jenkins, 1. N. Lieutenant B. Eastwick, were elected members. 

• 

The following papers were presented, on the part of the Government of 
Bombay* 

tst. Report on the weights, measures, and coins of Cabool and Bokhara. 
By Nowrojee Furdoonjee. * 

^nd. Vocabularies of the Barakee, Pashai Lagmani, Kashgari, Deer, Tir- 
hai and Aimak languages. By Major R. Leech. 

Srd. A Memoir on the River Euphrates, during the late Expedition of 
the H, G. Steamer Euphrates.^’* By Assistant Surgeon 1. W, Winchester. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting a Report on the Geology of the 
Bombay Presidency, By Assistant Surgeon C. F. Collier.” 

Resolved, that the vocabularies, by Major Leech, of the languages spo- 
ken in the countries west of the Indus be printed in a separate form at the 
Society’s expense, and that the offer made by Dr. Bird to superintend the 
printing and add explanatory notes to the paper, be thankfully accepted. 


* Printed in the present number. 
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1. — Report on the Sooloo Pirates. By Comimnder J. J. 
Blake, R. N. 


[To THE Secretary to thk Gkoorapiiical Society. 

Sir — I am doBirod by the Right Honorable the Governor General of India, to 
transmit for the Society’s information, Ihe accompanying copy of a Report from 
(commodore Blake, of Her Majesty’? Ship Larne, regarding the Sooloo Pi- 
raUiH. 

J have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed.) H. Torrens, 

(/AMP AT Fitw AW ATJ.A, c Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, ^c.] 
(itb T)eei*mber, 1838. ( 


REPORT. 

I'o Sir Freiierick L. Maitland, k. u. b. 

Rear Admiral and Commander in Chief. 

• 

Sir — In compliance with your memorandum of this day’s date, to 
report to you any information I may have been able to obtain during my 
stay at Manilla, respecting the state of piracy in the Sooloo Sea;” 1 beg 
to inform you that on the arrival at Manilla, about two days before my 
departure, of some Singapore papers containing the particulars that 
transpired at the trial of the *‘l]lano” pirates at Singapore, lately cap- 
tured by Her Majesty’s Sloop Wolf, and the H. C. Steamer Diana, off 
Tringany , I sought an interview with Don Jose Arcon, a Post Captain 
in the Spanish Royal Navy, and Don Villasicenzis his assistant, two 
officers who have been employed for some years, in watching and sup- 
pressing piracy amongst the southern group of the Philippine Islands 
and the Sooloo Sea; and 1 may observe, that the former officer while 

1 
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I was at Manilla, received his promotion from Spain for his exertions 
on this service?^ 

It appeared from their statements, that the lllanos are a distinct 
race of people, inhabiting the line of coast comprised within the bight 
of the bay of that name in the island' of Mindanao, the shore of 
which is there one continued line of mangroves and swamp, and 
which commtinicates wjth an immensely extensive inland lake. This 
lake they consider as their strong hold and their home, and these peo- 
ple are termed by the Spaniards Los lllanos de la Laguna.” Here 
they biRld and repair their pfaos, which they convey to and from the 
sea by means of ways or platforms constructed of bamboo and rat- 
tan, placed on the unsolid surface of the mangrove roots and branches, 
over which their praos arc hauled to and fro. On this lake too, they 
have their wives or females in the praos in which they live, and in 
short here they carry on aJl intercourse with each other. As an insulat- 
ed and distinct community, born and bred in a life of piracy, they look 
on it merely as a means ‘of living, and not as a criminal occupation ; for 
this reason, nothing they meet with escapes their attack, in the shape of 
native vessels of those seas ; but 1 was especially assured, and all ac- 
counts seem to confirm it, that they are quick and intelligent in the 
extreme in discriminating and instantly avoiding a canvas sail, or any 
vessel of European appearance; and so dexterous are they, that they 
in a moment lower m<ast and sail, and are hauled in among the man- 
grove shores, with which the innumerable islands thereabouts abound ; 
and though the Manilla Government maintain a constant establishment 
at different points of Mindanao, especially at Sumboangan, it is but 
rarely that their Falras, (or gunboat launches,) succeed in capturing 
any of the lllanos.” Two ofthem however, were surprised, and se- 
cured in the early part of this year, and their crews, amounting to- 
gether to about sixty, were in*priso» at Manilla. As they were not 
captured in any act of piracy, they are merely kept as prisoners, but 
what their ultimate destination may be, I know not. 

The distance to which the “ lllanos” extend their cruizes is shewn 
from the late capture off Tringany, but 1 was much surprised when 
pointing this out on the chart to the Spanish officers, above mentioned, 
at their assuring me, that they had no doubt made their round south 
of Borneo to the coast of Siam, that there is a pirate tribe on the 
north end of Borneo, daring and atrocious as themselves, between 
whom and the “ lllanos” exif^ts, and always has existed, a most deadly 
and unextinguishable enmity, and that the latter will never pass by the 
northern route. If these two tribes of depredators do meet, a most 
sanguinary conflict ensues, and I was assured that either of them will 



even quit tJieir plunder to attack the other, and thus prefer the grati- 
fication of feelings of hatred and hostility. The thing ftom which the 
‘*lllanos’’ derive their principal booty in their cruizes, is the c^tives 
they make, and sell on all parts* of the eastern and southern coasts of 
Borneo, and the Macassar'straits. To this they principally direct their 
attention afler they have supplied themselves with a sufficient number 
to puli at the oar, and do the other work of their praos. . 

They seldom cumber themselves with any ftiing from the cargo of 
a capture, save gold dust, or other valuable goods. 

Though other descriptions of pirates infest those seas, the ^^Illanos” 
are always known from the peculiar construction and dexterous ma- 
nagement of their praos ; a drawing of one of them was shewn to me, 
which minutely corresponded with the description given of the one 
captured off Tringany. 

It has been supposed that these Illanos” are subject to, and act 
under, the directions, of the Rajah of Sooloo, but I was most positively 
assure^d by the Sjianish officers mentioned above, as also by llis Excel- 
lency Don Andies Garcia Camber, Governor of Manilla, that such is not 
the case. Captain Don Jose Arcon has had some communication with 
the Rajah of Sooloo, and is acquainted with his situation, his means, 
and his habits, lie assured me, that the Rajah had neither means, power, 
nor influence over these ** Ilbmos ’ — that they are a race purely pirati- 
cal, of a distinct community, of wild, roving, predatory habits, depen- 
dent on no one, and acknowledging no external authority. It is true 
they frequent the island of Sooloo as they please quite unmolested, 
and without hindriance, as well as the other innumerable islands and 
mangrove banks, (called by us the Sooloo Islands,) supposed to be subject 
to the Rajah’s sovereignty. One of- these, called “ Bang-een-Ghec,” 
eastward of Sooloo, is their principal resort, as it affords convenience 
and facility for their piratical pursuits^ It is composed principally of 
mangroves growing upon coral banks, and is well calculated for pro- 
tection and secure concealment. 

1 was informed by Don Jose Arcon, that he had witnessed at one time, 
nearly two hundred Illano praos, great and small, off this island, and 
on attempting to chase, them with his Falras,” they outstripped all 
pursuit, and disappeared in the most extraordinary manner, dowsing 
masts and sails, and taking refuge among the mangroves. He com- 
pared these haunts to extensive nests, or banks of rats, where they can 
fly from one refuge to another, and which no means we, Europeans, 
here possess, could ever succeed in annihilating. 

The island of Baseilan, I was also informed, is a common resort of 
the Illanos, and some of its inhabitants aie pirates from their birth, 
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and it is not unusual fur them to identify themselves with the 111a- 
nos; and though the whole Sooloo group is subject to visits from 
them from time to time, during their cruizes, they are in the habit of 
resorting to no other fixed points, except Bascilan and Bang-een-Ghee, 
the first of which is an island of very considerable size. They gene- 
rally obtain their supplies of ammunition, &lc.. by trafficking with 
places which Vire in coi](> muni cation with the various small Dutch sct- 
lleiiients, on the coast of Borneo and the islands. 

The boldness and audacity of the “ lllanos ” cannot well be exag- 
gerated? They have been known to enter tlie bay of Manilla, pass- 
ing the signal station on the island of Corrigidor, where two gun- 
boats are generally stationed, and capture boats or small vessels with- 
in the Bay. This, 1 believe, was proved on the late trial by two boys, 
who were captured by them in a boat off Cavite, about eight miles 
from the city of Manilhi. From the laguna which they inhabit in 
Mindanao, they have been known not uiifrecpiently to push a i>assagc 
in their praos out to the northward by a small river which runs 
from the lake into the sea at Cagayan, where there is a Spanish 
settlement, a fort, and always a company of soldiers, whose random 
fire from musketry, after they have got clear, they have ridiculed by 
loud shouts and wild yells of defiance. If they have reason to sus- 
pect that a particular lookout is kept for them, when on their passage 
to seaward, by the Spanish falras stationed at Sumboangaii and its 
neighbourhood, their cpiickness and penetration is incredible', 'riu^y 
will move their praos with caution along the edge of the mangrove 
banks by night even for ever so short a distance, and haul them into 
an impenetrable concealment ere the dawn of day, and at last gain their 
object by persevering in their progre.ss night after night, while look- 
outs arc kept constantly on the edge of the mangrove banks unseen 
during the day. 

The Spanish officers confessed to me, that their attempts to capture 
them have almost uniformly failed, by their quickness, ciiiiiiing, and 
sagacity, and strange as it may seem, these extraordinary marauders, 
acknowledged foes to all they meet, through the advantage of locali- 
ty, their own adroitness, the peculiar construction of their praos, and 
other natural circumstances so favorable to their lawless pursuits, 
maintain in spite of every thing, a constant intercourse with their 
home the laguna ^ almost without interruption. 

It may not be irrelevant here to mention, that a treaty, (so called,) 
was concluded between the -Rajah of Sooloo and the late acting Gover- 
nor of Manilla, Don Salazar, about two or three years since. This 
treaty is however ridiculed at Manilla, as having been made with an 
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individual ignorant of the faith of meaning of a treaty, a mere cy- 
pher, noniiiially a RaJ/ih, but possessing no control oveV his subjects, 
who regard not his authority and yield him no allegiance. This may 
tend to confirin the assurances made me, that the Rajah of Sooloo 
possesses not a shadow of power or influence over the community of 
the “ lllano” pirates. 

The foregoing details arc recited from memory, but are the true 
substance of information J gathered, during a long verbal communi- 
cation over charts, with the two very intelligent Spanish naval offi- 
cers before-mentioned. And though they may not throw miAh addi- 
tional light on the subject of piracy in the Sooloo sea, they certainly 
tend to confirm or explain some remarkable points of the evidence 
that transpired during the late trial of the Illaiio'’ pirates at Singa- 
pore. 

I have, &/C. 

(Signed.) J. J. Bi.ake, Commander. 

Her Majesty’s Slooj) Larne, Yooiigkoo Bay; 13th August, 183S. 


11. — An account of the route between Sonmeanee and Can- 
dahar, from the mouth of one of the horse dealers of Affghan- 
istan. Arranged by Captain W. C. Harris, of the Bombay 
Engineers. 

[Coiiimunicatcd by Dr. Jainrs Burnoti, K. 11.] 

Praise be to Allah; 1 have performed in safety no less than twenty-live 
journeys between the far famed city of Candahar and the sea. The 
village of Bela Kuruz, which is within siglit of the Caiibul gate of 
Candahar, i.s the place of iny nativity, and I have been a traveller 
from my cradle. Herat and Bokhara excepted, there is no part of 
ABghanistan that 1 have not visited. J am equally well acquainted 
with Sindh and Hindostan ; but where is the land that can match 
the paradise of my birth ! In the days of my boyhood, I annually 
accompanied my much revered father to the town of Beilow in Lus, 
where we purchased the sheep and goats of Beloochistan in or- 
der to retail them in Candahar. Our caravan at its outset, could usu- 
ally muster from three to four hundred souls ; but as occasion offered 
during our progress, we dispersed over the country in small parties. 
In later years it has been my wont, to carry horses from the northern 
provinces to the market of Bombay. These I at first embarked at 
the seaport of Sonmeanee in Beloochistan ; but Mandavic in Cutch, 
affording superior facilities for the embarkation of cattle, 1 have since 
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preferred iliat bunder on my way <}own ; — uniformly howeiver, return- 
ing via 8onme!aiiee, in the boats of one Taroo, an opulent Hindoo 
merchant, shrivelled, and of remarkably diminutive stature, who has 
long resided in that town. 

Except at Bar an Lukh, between Bellow and Wudd, where there is 
a range of hills which shall hereafter be described, the country south 
ofCandahar presents no sort of obstacle to the advance of the largest 
army. Water is every where to be obtained from rivers, canals, and 
wells. Supplies of every description are extremely abundant ; and 
the soily generally speaking, is so richly cultivated, that an agent 
of the cuinmissariate, if sent three or four days in advance, might 
purchase grain in unlimited quantities. Between Wudd and Soiiiiiea- 
nee only, on the downward route, it is usual for horse merchants to 
carry with them a supply of kurbee and dried clover — forage in this dis- 
trict being obtained from the hills with some dilTiculty, and of inferi- 
or quality ; but this formed no part of my reason for preferring the 
more circuitous and unsafe route by the Bolan or Gundava passes, and 
Mandavic. 

The town of Sonmcancc belongs to the Jam of Beilow, a youth of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. It contains upwards of one hundred 
houses, with a population of Hindoos and Mahomedans in about e(|ual 
proportion ; and is situated at the head of a bay which forms a favora- 
ble harbour. The port is much frequented by boats of large burthen, 
of which Taroo, the Hindoo, possesses as many as twelve or fifteen, ca- 
pable of carrying twenty-five or thirty horses. The trade wdth Mus- 
cat is equal, if not superior, to that of Kurachec, and the principal ex- 
ports are ghee, sheep and goats’ wool, sharks’ fins, and bark for tanning 
hides. I usually sojourned at Soniiieanee a week or ten days, and 
having collected a sufficient number of camels for the conveyance of 
my investment of cloths and mcrchandi.se, returned by easy marches 
to my native city, which by the Slessing of God, I reached in about 
twenty days. 

At the distance of thirty coss, or four days journey from Soii- 
ineanee, is Beilow, the residence of the Jam aforesaid. This town 
contains at least two hundred and fifty houses of Belooches, and is 
defended by a small fort constructed upon a tumulus. The road is 
extremely good, and forage is the only .deficient article of supply. 
Lyaree, a fine town on the Poorallee river, with numerous wells, is 
the first stage. Oothul and Wurrearee are the two next ; they are 
both abundantly supplied with water, and contain from forty to fifty 
houses. 

Five days supply of grain should betaken from Beilow, there being 
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no village on the line of road between that town and Wudd. On a 
branch of the Poorallee, some four coss beyond Bellow, is a magnifi- 
cent water-mill, capable of grinding in a single night, corn sufficient 
for the consumption of a vast army. The Poorallee itself is crossed 
without difficulty, eight coss further on, the channel being shallow and 
the banks shelving. Immediately afler leaving the river, the road 
enters a hilly tract through which it winds al{post to Wifdd ; not how- 
ever presenting any insurmountable obstacle to the passage of wheel- 
ed carriages. This range is infested by two clans of Belooches, 
(under Mehrab Khan of Kelat,) who levy an iinpo.st of sixteeA rupees 
per camel between the Poorallee and Wudd. Wiillee Mahoinmed 
Khan is chief of the Menghul tribe, and with his son Ruhecm Khan, 
who conducts the magazine, resides at the latter place ; whilst Fuqiieer 
Mahommcd Khan, son of Kehrah Khan, deceased, resides atNal, near 
Khozdar, and is chief of the tribe of Bezinjow. 

Ten coss from the Poorallee river, the traveller will arrive at a mosque 
and cemetery, called Kanojee, where there is abundance of clear 
WMtcr. Baran Liik, the next halting ground, is ten coss more, over 
the worst part of the hill road, there being a broken and considerable 
ascent of one and a half coss™ Eight coss beyond is the Toorka- 
bar river, which it is usual to cross to Ab-i-goom, a resting place one 
fiirsung in advance. Wudd is six cos? from Ab-i-gooin ; it contains 
upwards of one hundred houses of Belooches, besides ten or twelve 
shops, and stands on the bank of a canal, brought through a richly 
cultivated plain from the neighbouring hills. 

These heart alluring canals, which arc so numerous in Affghanistan, 
and so conducive to the fertility of her provinces, are supplied by 
subterranean aqueducts, extending in' many instances to a distance of 
several miles. The spot in which water will be found at a suitable 
depth from the surface, having first bedh divined by a skilful engineer, 
who applies his ear to the ground for that purpose, a shall is sunk in 
the neighbourhood which it is proposed to irrigate, and a gallery is 
thence driven to the source. The corn mills which are constructed 
upon these canals, arc turned by an extremely simple combination of 
horizontal wdieels. 

Seem?m is a large rivulet about eight coss from Wudd. It is a fine 
stream of running water about three feet in depth ; and the road, which 
is a capital one, skirts the bank upwards of three coss. There is one 
small hill to cross, but it is a trivial ascent, and offers no impediment. 
The large town of Khozdar is six coss further, over a capital road. 
Here are luxuriant and beautiful gardens, with no less than eight water 
mills, surrounded by many acres of lucerne cultivation. The bazaar 
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is extensive, and contains twenty-five houses of Hindoo imercliaiits ; 
the rest oftlie population being Belooche. 

Bagliwana, which is six coss beyond Khozdar, is a still larger town 
than it, with unlimited cultivation watered by ten or twelve beautiful 
streams. There are four water mills, and grain as well as every article 
of supply is extremely abundant. The next halting ground is at 
Larkhorcan, eight coss, where there are upwards of two hundred 
artificial tanks for the purpose of irrigation, but no village very near 
to them. Jurroo Karez (or the canal of Jurroo Beebee), six coss 
further, being also without a village, it is prudent to bring from 
Baghwana a sufficient supply of grain to last to this stage, which 
may easily be done, since the whole road is excellent. 

Six coss further is Sohrab — a cluster of populous towns containing 
two hundred Bannians’ houses, and from two to three thousand houses 
of Belooches, surrounded by numerous rivulets of chrystal water, 
with five mills, and abundant cultivation. Supplies should be taken 
hence to Sirmasing, ten coss, where there is no village, but a nullah 
and seven or eight wells. Rodinjooe, four coss further, contains up- 
wards of one hundred Belooche houses, a fine canal affording a plen- 
tiful supply of water for irrigation ; and six coss beyond stands the 
city of Kclat, the metropolis of the province of that name, and the 
residence of Mehrab Khan, a tributary of Koondul Khan, the chief 
of Candahar. Kclat contains about four thousand houses, and has 
been too often visited by Europeans to demand further notice in this 
place. 

Thus the total distsince between Sonmeanee and Kelat is one liiin- 
dred and thirty-.scven coss, or two hundred and seventy-four miles — 
the coss, being equal to about two English miles. .As compared 
with the route by the pass of Bolan, there is little danger to bo ap- 
prehended from Bandits; but it is usual and prudent for the traveller 
to engage a small escort from B^^ilow to Wudd; where it should be 
relieved by one from Wullee Mahommed Khan, chief of the Men- 
ghul tribe of Belooches. 

Leaving Kelat, the first stage towards Candahar is Gurrug, five 
coss, where there is a cluster of wands intersected by five canals w'ith 
two water mills. At Mungochur, six coss beyond, there are ten or 
twelve encampments of nomadic Belooches, residing in moveable 
huts or palls ; and water is to be obtained from no less than ten ca- 
nals. Chah-i-gooroo is a caravanserai, consisting- of a small walled 
enclosure two coss further on the road, with a well and canal, but no 
inhabitants. Eight coss beyond this is Mustung, a large and popu- 
lous town, with a fort and noble bazaar, thirteen aqueducts, three 



watpr inllls, niiirioroiis fniil gardens, and abiindaiice of lucerne. 
'I’liis is lli(‘ rcsidoiic(* of-lubbar Kliaii Dooraiiee, a vassal of Mehrab 
Kliaii of Kelat. 

'Feerc^e is one and a half^coss from Miistmig. Here is a large 
bazaar containing from thirty to forty shops — a fort, opposite to the 
gate of which is a caravanserai, and endless gardens intersected by 
af|uedncts, on whicli are con.stnicted four cojn mills. •'Fwo coss in 
advance is Kiilmuk, which consists of se\enteen Belooche hamlets 
surrounded by green lucerne gardens, and beautiful orchards, with 
a fine fort belonging to Assnd Kbnn, chief of eighteen fillagc.s. 
Kiibnnk is the boundary of the Belooche jmpulation in the direction 
ol' ('andahar. All villages beyond il on the road are inhabited by 
the Kaknr tribe of Fatans, of which I am myself a member. 

Krom Kniniiik there are two roads to Candaliar; but the western 
route which I shall now detail, is greatly to he preferred to iluit by 
ls|uinglee and Kottah to tlie eastward. Tiidecd this latter is rarely 
I ravelled. 

Karunirow is six. coss, a large brackish riv(*r upon which stand 
li\e Kaknr villages y’clept (I’burg, with miu' aqueducts of line wa- 
ter, and ahiMKiani cultivation. 'J'hree coss beyond, there is a small 
range (if hills termed (jhiiziiiirai, which may be traversed without 
diflicnlly. At tlieir foot is a well fd* superb w ater, upon the junc- 
tion of the road from tlie BoJan pa.ss with that 1 am describing. On 
the northern side of the range also, is another well and a canal; and 
proceeding two lOss we arrive at Denar Kare/., a magnificent canal 
threading a ]»erf(’cily Jewel |)lain, where if is iisiiaJ to hall. I'here 
are no ])ernian(Mil dw'elling.s here, Iml the tents of pastoral families 
are generall\ to be found in con.^iderAbh' nnnii»ers. 

Pesliinka liorah is a fre.sh water ri\or, two and a half cos.s from 
Denar Kare/. "^riiis stream isliahle diiringthe cohf season, to .vndden 
and violent iiiiiiidatioie', which cniitinne for a day or two; hut at all 
other times it i« quite, practicable for artillery. In the language of 
(hiiidahar. “ Loralf’ signifies “a ri\erV generally ; Pe.*slnn being the 
Fnslitoo term applied to the very level and ojien tract of country 
w'liicli is traversed by Ibis .stream, ft is intersected throughout by iiu. 
inerous anificial canals, and contains npw’arils of one hundred and fifty 
villages, inhabited cliiefly by camel breeilers and other wandering 
classes. 

Four coss further on the route, is the village and canal of Goolistaii 
Karez, with a small fortilic:itioii and a water mill. From this point 
there are three passes loading over the Rooghaiiec mountains to Can 
dahar. The most direct is the centre road by Rooghance, but it is little 
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better than a foot path. Guns can only cross by Wuzzee, which is the leO 
or westerly road; and it is usually preferred dsp for caiiiols, although 
there is nothing to prevent their crossing by Koziik to the eastward. 

Chah-i-Nadir is a well eight coss from Goolistan Karez — about 
half that distance being hilly, and the rest level. At Koochee, five coss 
beyond, there is a reservoir of excellent water, but no village ; neither 
are there any*permanrnt dwellings at the ford of .liijjah, a large river 
six coss further on, which is crossed without any difficulty. 

Advancing from Jujjah, the road skirts a considerable range of hills, 
(which Stretch away to the eastward), and passes under the mauso- 
leum of Peer Boluk Dewaiia, where it is always customary for 
the wayfarer to make an offering in money. "J'he extraordinary 
Jiscetic, whose holy relics are here interred, jiassed a life of exemplary 
piety in the wilderness, without either raiment or habitatirm, subsi.sl- 
ing entirely upon grass and the green herbs of the field. Had Shah 
Shoojaool Moolk when he la.st invaded Atfghani.stan, (on which (»c.c:i- 
sion ] accompanied tlie army), instead of proceeding by Ahnietl Khan's 
haw'uz, three coss to the eastward, visited tJie shrim* of Boluk Dewn- 
iia, and made the usujil jiropitiatory offering to the saint, there can 
be no doubt that by the blessing of Heaven, he would have regained 
the throne of his ancestors. 

Four coss beyond the mausoleum, is Mel, a broad canal flowing 
through a remarkably level plain. From this point is to be seen an 
extremely lofty and precipitous moiintain, from the cloud capped peak 
of which, Leila and Mujnoon are said to have juecipilated thtun.selves, 
with the design of essaying their fate. It |)roving pro)>itious the 
legend informs us, that the lovers alighted on their feet in the plain 
below without receiving tlie smallest injury. 

Tukht-i-pool is another beautiful canal, flowing in rainbow briglit- 
ness through an enchanting country, so remarkable for its level char- 
acter, as to have given the name to a bridge which existed in tlie 
days of Nadir Shah, but which is now in ruins. ]t is four coss from 
Mel ; and Leila Mujnoon is four coss more — a spot marked only by 
an humble tomb constructed over the grave of the lovers, who, tradi- 
tion informs us, were here engulfed by an earthquake. 

At Hajee Karez, five coss further, there is a considerable village on 
a canal, with two water mills, and a small fort, which has lately been 
rebuilt. The aspect of the country here is still singularly level. 
Two coss from hence is the Arghesan river, which although large, 
offers no obstruction. Dahree is one coss more — a village with an 
aqueduct and mill, and a small fort under the command of Islam 
Khan Barukzye, a relative of Kooudul Khan’s. 
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'J'lic village ofKhoosh-ab is sik coss from this, and has a canal 
besides two wells. One coss further is Abdullah KareS:^ a village and 
small fort under Suddozye, who is related to Shah Shooja ool Moolk. 
The road then crosses a small ghat at the foot of which is a rivulet 
called Turriuk, and a mill situated about a coss from Abdullah Karez. 
Zakur, two coss beyond, is a very extensive village witli from sixty to 
an hundred orchards containing every variety of fruits Karuz, two 
coss more, is equally large, and even more famous for its gtardens and 
vineyards. Proceeding two coss beyond it, the traveller reaches Timoor 
Shah’s Killaa — a once famous, but now ruined city, surrouiidod by 
numerous hamlets and villages watered by the Rorah bat or Nosh-i-jaii 
river. 

'Phe Shikarpoor gate of Ahmed Shah’s Kilaa, commonly called 
(’aiidaliar, is two coss from hence; making in all ninety seven coss 
from Kelal, or four hundred and sixty miles from Sonmeanee on the 
sea. 


Ronfr, from Stmnieance in llcloorhisfan , vid Krlat^ to the city of 
Vanft<ihm\ as rltsrribvd by one of the Horse merchants of Afghanis- 
tarij to W. Harr is , Field Fngineer, Scinde Reserve Force. 

Ruraeheefn Sriiide, r^th Aprils 1831). 


Names uf placo!!. 

Coss. 

K<>ii)arks. 

Soiiiiieaiiee. 


A fine Beloochee town on the Poorallee 

Lyari'c 

7 

river ; numerous shops ; supplies abundant, 
with exe.(*ptioii of fi>rage. 

Oothul. . ... 

7 

From 411 to 50 houses ; water and sup- 
plies a\;undant, foragi' excepted. 

VViirrearee 

7 

Ditto Ditto Ditto. 

Bt'ilow . 

. *1 

A fine town and small fort, tlie residence 
of the Jftin. 250 houses, sliops, supplies and 
w'ater, abundant. 

A \vat(‘r mill 

4 

No village. Mill a vi'ry large one on a 
branch of the Poorallee river. 

Cross Vo«»rall(M* river 

. 8 

Practicable for guns ; a sliallow channel 

I'jiibT 1 hilly tract 


with shelving hanks. 

Kaiiojee .... 

. 10 

A mosque and cemetery. No village, water 
abundant. 

Baraii Lukli 

. 10 

No village, w'ater abundant. Between 


this slogp and Kanojop is a rather difFiciilt 
assent of 1^ coss ; the rest of the road good 
but hilly. 


Cross Toorkabar river 

. 8 

Fordable and usually almost dry. 

Ab-i-gooin ... 

. J 

A resting jilace ; no village ; water abun- 
dant. 

Wudd 

G 

Upwards of 100 Houses of Bcloochees; 
10 or 12 shops ; canal. There being no vill- 
age on the line of road between this town and 
Bcilow,5days' supplies should be brought 
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Name?! of plac-ra. 

('(JH.S. 

Scemani luillali . . 

. . K 

K hozdar ... 

- . G 

Bagli wanna . *' 

. G 

Larkhoreaii . . 

. . H 

.Iiirroo K;irez . . 

. (i 

Sohrab .... 

G 

SiriiiaBiiig . 

. 10 

Rodinjuon 

. 4 

Kelat 

. G 

Gurrug 

5 

Mungoeduii . . 

G 

Cluih-i-Gooroo 

. . 2 

IVIustuiig . . 

s 

Tcerec . 


Kiihniik .... 

'2 


Crobs ICarungow river to 
G'burg (> 

CrosK Hmall range of liills 
called (Ihuziiarai . . 

Denar Kan '2 


UciiiarliN. 

on from (lie latler plactv Wiidd is iJir 
rosidciico of Wullei* JVluliomed Kliaii, (diici' 
of the JVloiigliLil tribe of helooelit'es. 

No villiigi*; wiitoT jibimdant ; road good, 
tijid skirling the bank about 3 coss. 

Large J)(‘ir)oo}ie(‘ town ; J25 shojis ; H corn 
mills; supplies very abundant. 

Large Beloooliee town ; 4 mills ; 10 or iJi 
running streams, and abundant sujiplies. 

No village very near ; 200 artificial tanks , 
rxtoiisive cultivation. 

A fine canal, but no village ; su])plies 
should i1i(‘refore be brought on from llhag- 
wanato Inst 2 da>s. 

A cluster of populous towns containing 
about 30(U) ISeloocliee bouses, and 200 Ban- 
ninns’ shops ; tmiuktoiis rivulets ; five mills, 
and extensive cultivation. 

No village' ; a nullah with sc vc'ii or C'igbt 
wt'lls ; supplies should he* brought from Soh- 
rab. 

100 Belonehee houses; sho])s and a fine 
canal. 

A city containing alioiit 4000 Bidoochee 
houses, the residenre of Mehnih Khan, and 
the capital of Kolat. 

A cluster of wands, intersected by five* 
canals with two water mills ; siijtplies abun- 
dant. 

Water abundant from 10 canals, and snp- 
lilies usually so. No pc'rinaiic'iit village*, 
but 10 or 12 (‘ncaiiipiiii'UtH of nomadic liee- 
loochees. 

A small caravanserai, but no village*, a 
well and canal. 

A populous town with a fort and fine* 
Bazar; 13 aepieducts and 3 mills. Here 
residevs .hil'bar Khan I)oe»raiiee, a vassal of 
Mehrah Khan's. 

Large town, 30 or 40 shops A Fort and 
caravanse*rai,nuine rolls aepieducts, and foiii 
c4»rn mills. 

Seventeen Beloocliee hamlets with a 
Ibrt, the residence of Assiid Khan , a profu- 
sion of orchards and cultivation ; every arti- 
cle of supply most abundant With these 
villages terminates tlie Beloocliee popula- 
tion. 

Water brackish; fordable; a cluster of r> 
Kaknr villages, with 0 aqueducts; suj)jdif‘s 
plenty. 

Road here as e*lse where good, and practi- 
cable for wheeled carriages ; a well on the 
south side, where the road from the Bolan 
Pass joins it; a well and canal on the north 
side. 

Many tents of pastoral tribe's, hut no pe'r- 
manent village ; a magnificent canal ; sup- 
plies obtainable 



Narnrii'nf placev. 




IicmariiR. 


Cross the Peshin kii Lomli 

Sii 

• 

A fiiio river iiHiially fordable, but liiible 
sudden freshes in the cold s(‘asoii. wliicli 
seldom last more than two or three days. 

Gnolistiin Knrez 

Cross llio Roirhanoc moun- 
tains by Wuzzei* .... 

;4 

A villafre and fine eanal, with one well ; 
supplieH abundant. 

Th(*re are thr(*e pusses over the Koghaiiee 
mountains, but tin* Wuzzee Puss alone is 
prae.ticable for jjiins. • 

To CliaJi-i-Nadir 

8 

Half this distance is hilly ; no village or 
supplies here. 

Koocht'o ... 

5 

A tank of good water; no village. 

Cross Jujjah river . . . 

(i 

Fordable ; no village very near.* hut bii|>- 
plies obtainable in tin* iieigjiboiirliood. 

Mol . 

4 

The road from .liijjuh skirls u range ol 
hills (which run eastward), and pusses un- 
der Boluk Dewaiia's niausoleuin. 

Tuklit-i-|iool . . ... 

4 

A niagiiifiei'iit canal, but no periiiaiieiil 
habitations. 

Leila Mujnooii . . 

4 

A small tomb ; abundance of water, but 
no dwellings. 

Ilaioo Karoz . 

5 

A large village on a canal with two rt»rii 
mills, and a small fort; supplies abiimlaiil 

Cros.s tli(* Arglicsaii river . 

2 

Fordable* 

Ualtri'C' ... 

1 

Small fort and villaffo belonging te» Islam 
Khan Barukzye ; an aqueduct and mill. 

Koosli-ab 

(i 

Supplies very iilentiful ; iiiod(*rately large 
village*; canal ariel two wells. 

Abdullah Karez 

C'ross small (Hint ami Tuniuk 
niillnii, to a corn mill on tlio 

J 

A village and small fort under Siiddoz^e , 
beautiful canal. 

Passable* for wheeled carriages. 

latter 

1 

Four running stre'niiis, but no village. 

Zakur 

2 

Very large* village; nimierous orchards, 
and supplies of every description most a- 
buiidant. 

Karuz ... 

2 

Ditto Ditlo^ Ditto. 

I'iniiior Slinh's Kihia . 
SSiiikarpoor (jatc of Ahiiicd 

2 

Now in ruins. It is .situated on the Ilo- 
rah-hirtfir Nosh-i-jaii river. 

iSiiah's Kilaa, or ('aiidaliar 

2 

The (Capital of Kooneiul Khan 

Total (Joss 

2:14 

= 468 Tillies English 


HI. — Visit to the Hot Spring near Kurachee. By J^ieul. 
T.G. Carless, I. N. 

[Presented by Governmont.] 

Tlic only jiart of the country in the neighbourhood of Kurachre 
wortli visiting, is the valley of Peer Miingah sitinaled amongst the hills 
about eight miles from the town, where there arc several hot springs. 
My curiosity being excited by the inhabitants concerning a temple 
that stood there, which was said to be very ancient, I determined to 
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rxaiiiiiie it, and on expressing a wish to that effect to the governor, 
one of tJjc chiefs was ordered to accompany me to the spot. 

After wc had got clear of the grove and gardens outside the town 
aiid crossed the dry bed of the Lyarce, our road led to the north- 
ward, towards a range of low broken hills about five miles distant. 
Ileyoiid the head of the Lyaree, the country is a level plain, com- 
pletely overr’in with large pricklypear bushes and mimosa trees, 
which, as you advance, rises slightly towards the foot of the hills, 
where the soil is composed of a light, loose clay, with here and there 
a inixtufe of fine sand. 

An hour’s ride brought us to the foot of the hills, which are 
about 800 feet high, and composed of coarse sandstone. We 
crossed them by an irregular rocky ravine which had every appear- 
ance of being the bed of a large torrent during the rains, and then 
pursued our way along several small valleys bouiuJcd by long narrow 
ridges, or detached liills. At the gorge of the pass by wdiich we en- 
tered, a mound built of fragments of rock was pointed out to me, 
which is said to contain the treasures of an ancient monarch of the 
country, and to be the abode of a host of demons who prevent any 
one from attcm])ting to open it. About an lionr after we bad Je.ft 
this spot, wc gained the entrance of the plain or valley in which the 
springs are situated. 

’riie valley of Peer Mungah is surrounded by hills 7 or 800 feet 
high, between which glimpses are occasionally obtained of the level 
plains beyond. An extensive grove of date and other trees occupies 
the centre of the plain, and, on the western side, there is another, 
above which is seen the cujiola of a small white moscpie, erected on 
a rocky eminence. Passing through seve'rjil patches of cultivation, 
irrigated by the \Vaters of the different springs, we dismounted in the 
largest grove where wc found carets spread under the shade of the. 
trees and a repast prepared. Whilst we were partaking of it, a man 
w^as despatched to the spring to send away several women, who when 
we arrived, were enjoying the luxury of a hot hath, and as soon as 
they had vanished we ])roceeded to view it. 

The spring gushes out in a small stream from iunongst the roots of 
a picturesque clump of date trees, covering the extremity of a rocky 
knoll of limestone, about thirty feet high, and falls into a small natural 
basin, whence it escapes in numerous rills to the, adjacent gardens, 
n'he nanie^ of this spring is Kishtee, but it was formerly called Kheer 
kooiidh, or the milk tank, from the water being milk white, which 
was no doubt owing to its flowing at that time over a bed of chalk. 
Jt is now colourless and perfectly pure, having no perceptible taste, 



but from the stonos in soine^ of the rivulets being iiicrustetJ with ri 
Hofl substance oi' a dark, reddish bro;vn color, it j>rob*ably contains a 
small portion of iron. 'J'he water is so warm that at first you can 
scarcely bear your hand in it. 1 unfortunately forgot to take a ther- 
mometer with me to ascertain its exact temperature, but this was 
done by some of the officers who visited it afterwards, when it was 
found to be 11^3°. The natives say it cures^ every disease, and they 
not only bathe in it whenever they have an opportunity, but drink it in 
large quantities. 'I'liey believe that all the springs in the valley owe 
their existence to Lall Shah Baz tlie celebratejl saint of Sewtfn, who, 
in order to make the spot holy, commanded them to burst forth from 
the rocks. 

in the centre of a small piece of grass land near the spring 1 obs<*i - 
ved wdiat at first J took for a shiipeless mass of nind, but on walking 
towards it, was warned by the Belooche not to go near it, as it was an 
alligator. Jn the utmost astonishment J asked them how- it got there, 
w'Ik'ii they tohl me it was sent by the Saint,’ and that at the teiiqih' 

[ should see hundreds of them. The monster, which w^as about 
feet long, w as lying asleep on the grass, and, when one of the Belooche 
soldiers roused liiin hy heaving a piece of rock at his head, sprung up 
in a rage, opened w'ide his huge jaws, and then sunk down again to 
sleej). 1 could not hut be suqirized at seeing the w omen and children 
passing and repassing within a few \ards of this disgusting looking 
brute, and that too without appearing to think they had the slightest 
danger to ap])rebend. 

'File grove in which we ha<l taken up our temporary (juarler.s, i.s 
nearly a mile long, and composed chietly of date trees, which yield 
fruit to the value of about 1000 Jinpees yearly. There are also 
tamarind, niangoe, and nebeck trees in abundance, and altogether 
it is rather a pretty spot. From a snfail hill near it, my companions 
pointed out a high long mountain about “iO miles to the north-west- 
ward called Jib.ii Pnbh, w’hich is celebrated all over the country on 
account of the many wonderful stories related respecting it. 

After every thing worthy of notice about the Kishtee spring had 
been examined, we mounted our horses and proceeded to the temple 
on the western side of the valley. It is surrounded by a thick grove, 
and on cin''rging from the narrow path that leads through it, we 
came suddenly upon one of the most singular scenes I ever witness- 
ed. The accounts of my companions had prepared me for sorncN 
thing extraordinary, but the reality far surpassed their description. 
Before us lay a small swamp, enclosed by a belt of lofty trees, which 
had evidently been formed by the superfluous waters of the spring 
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of waU*r, l>at in coiisequenrc* of tlic numerous small islets it 
coiitJiined, it ajijjeared as if an iiniiieiisc lumilier of narrow channels 
IkkI been cut so as to intersect each other. These, channels were, 
literally swarming with large alligators, and the i.^lels and banks 
wer(! thickly cov(*r(;d with them also. The swamp is not more than 
150 yards long by about SO broad, and in this coiiiined s])ace 1 coun- 
ted above :i00 large ones from 8 to 15 feet lojig, whilst those of a 
smaller size were innumerable. Onr horses w’orc standing within four 
f)r five )ards of several reclining on the banks, but they took no no- 
tice of tluMii, and would not move until roused with a slick. In 
a small jiool apart from the swamp, there was a very large one, w'hieli 
the pem])Ic designated the chief, because he lived by himself, and w ill 
not allow any of the common lierd to intrude njion his favoriti' haunt. 
It is worthy of remark that there were several hnlfaloes standing in 
t lie water in the centre of the swamp, and that although the large 
alligators frequently came in contact with them in sw imining past, 
they never offered them the least molestation. 'Phe natives say, they ne- 
ver touch a hufralo, but w'ill instantly attack any otlier aiiimul however 
large. The ap])earaiicc of the place altogelluT, with its green, slimy, 
stagnant waters, and so many of the.«e huge nncoiitJi monsters moving 
.sluggishly about, is disgusting in the extreme : and, it will long be 
remembered by me, as the most loathsome sjiot J Inn e ever beliehl. 

After gazing upon ihc scene sometime, we prociM'ded round tin* 
swamp to the temple, where llm jwie.sls bad sjiread carpets for the 
parly under the shade of some trees. 'J’hey told me it was a curious 
sight to sec the alligators fed, and that people of rank alw ays gave 
them a goat for that purpose. ’Taking the, hint, 1 immediately or- 
<lercd one to be killed for their entertainment. The animal was 
.slaughtered on the edge of the swamp, and the instant the blood Ixigan 
to flow', the water became perfectly** alive with the brutes, all hasten- 
ing from different parts tow'ards the spot. Jn the conr.se of a lew 
minutes, and long before the goat was cutup, upwards of 150 had 
collected in a mass oil the dry bank, waiting w ith distended jaws 
until their anticipated feast was ready. We stood within three yards 
of them, and if one more daring than the rest sliowed any desire to 
approach nearer, he was he.at back by. the children with sticks. 
Indeed they were so sluggish, and ifimay use the expression, tame, 
that J laid hold of one about 12 feet Jong, by bis tail, which, I took 
care however, protruded to a safe distance beyond tlie mass. When 
the meat w^as thrown amongst them it proved the signal for a general 
battle. Several seized hold of a piece at the same time, and bit, and 
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strnfT^lrd, JiniJ rolkul over oacli other, until almost cxlis^nslecl witli the 
flespovalo. efforts titoy ipado to carry it off. At last all was devoured; 
find they retired slowly to the. wjiter. It was cuj'ioiis to stand hy 
and SCO such a mass of these. unwieldy rponsters almost at your feet, 
fighting and tearing each otfier for their food, and there are few things 
I shall remember so long as, this alligators’ feast. They are held sa- 
cred by the natives, who number them at 100Q, and, wlu'n the young 
ones are taken into account, this is by no means exaggoralcd; for 
every rivulet a foot wide and a few inches deep, teems with them. 

’I'he inos«|ue is a neat white building of a scpiarc form, surrounded 
by a broad terrace, with a cupola and slender minarets at the corn(*rs 
(‘reeled on the summit of a rocky crag of limestone, and is said to 
be 5200(1 years old! It is dedicated to Peer lladjec Miiiigfili, who is 
esteemed a saint hy both lliiidiis and JVIahonnnedaiis, and is lield 
ill such higli vimcration throughout Sindh, that niinihers of bodies 
*ir(‘ yearly brought from a great distance to be interred near this 
slirine. The valley in coiisccpience is covered with burying grounds 
which are full of tombs elaborately carved and oniainenUHl. All my 
attendants took off their shoes at the bottom of the flight of steps 
leading uj) to the terrace, but as J deeJined to do this, the firiests did 
not insist on my following their example. The interior of the mosque 
contains a tomb surmounted by a canopy of carved wood-work, 
siqiported on slender pillars, the whole being very neatly oriianientod, 
ami kept in excellent order, as arc the building and terrace, which 
arc built of stone. On the side of the rock looking towards the 
alligators’ pool, the perpendicular face of the cliff is covered with 
a coating of smooth cluinam, and from the lower ])arl the ])riiici]>al 
spring gushes forth through a small fissure. The water is received into 
two stone reservoirs, and then escapes through several outlets to the 
swamp below. In one of them was a large alligator with about a 
dozen young one.s which the inhabitants liave named the peacock, 
and consider it the progenitor of the whole race. The water (if tliis 
s])ring is perfectly fresJi and .slightly warm, but at another, a few' yards 
from it, it is (jiiite cold. 

On leaving the temple wc cros.sed the valley towards the salt spring, 
which is situated on the eastern side at the ha.se of a narrow ridg('. 
of sandstone, about 600 feet high. The water is extremely sal\, and 
after forming two or three small pools escapes in several streams, 
swarming with small alligators, through an opening in the ridge, 
and is absorbed in the sandy plain on the other side. The natives 
say the water in the pools sometimes rises and falls, and attribute 
this to the influence of the ocean tides upon it ; but this cannot be tlie 
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true cause, for the rise only takes place at long intervals, and the 
plains besides ascend gradually from the sea up to the spot, which 1 
estimated to be about 150 feet above its level. That there is a consi- 
derable rise in the water at times is evident from the extent of ground 
about the spring that has been overflowed, which is covered with 
a saline incrustation to the depth of two or three inches, and it is 
probably produced merely by a sudden increase in the body of water 
issuing from it, caused by a heavy fall of rain amongst the mountains 
in the vicinity. 

1st Fbbruary, 1838. 


IV. — Narrative of a Journey across the Syrian Desert. 
By Lieut. H. A. Ormsby, I. N. 

Across the great desert from Baghdad to Damascus the route is 
always considered one of great peril and privation for small parties, 
and seldom undertaken, except under the protection of a large cara- 
van, of which there was now no chance, although there were many 
persons, who, like myself, wished toquit the infected city. The plague 
had already reached the Arab camps in the district, which render- 
ed it a matter of the greatest difficulty and expense to procure cattle. 
The road by Merdin and Orfa, on the northern confine of the desert, 
and by the Oasis of Palmyra to Aleppo, were now impassahle frojri 
the dire ravages of war and pestilence. Mr. Elliot associated himself 
with me in this journey, an addition the more desirable from his 
attainments as a draughtsman and linguist. Afler some diflicully 
we procured camels, and settled with a respectable shaikh of the 
Agail Arabs to conduct us across the desert. 

After quitting the British aesidency, we lodged with the person 
with whom we had settled to conduct us to Damascus. On the 2nd 
of April 1831, our camels were brought in from pasturage, which 
gave us hopes of being able to start. It however set in a rainy day, 
attended by a great increase of plague cases. Abdulla pleaded the 
wet weather as an excuse for not starting ; but the next day dis- 
closed to us, that the death of our camel drivers was the true cause. 
On the third we put our things in order for leaving, but were again 
detained all the morning for a camel driver. The one that had been 
hired yesterday, was lying in the yard writhing under the severest 
stage of the plague. At noon we quitted the shaikh's. We were now 
detained in the street, as the parting scene between Abdulla and his 
young wife was like that of a Conrad and Medora. She wished to 
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accompany him, but a few of the tribe carried her into the honse. 
Abdulla pretended to|}e proof against the effeminate fears of his belov- 
ed, but 1 saw his manly cheek, pearled by a few fast dropping tears, 
perhaps the first that had ever run that course since his manhood. 
A crowd of Abdulla’s friends assisted us to load our camels, so we were 
soon moving to the western ^ate of the city. Victims of the plague 
were carried past us at every step. Most of jhem on donkies, a vio- 
lation of Moslem respect to the dead, as every Moslem is obliged to 
lend his shoulder, to bear the passing corpse to its last bourne. We were 
soon clear of all contagion. From a state of anxiety, ouf spirits 
rose to calmness, and although we had a long and cheerless journey 
before us, still the bright prospect that ever cheers the traveller, a 
speedy change of scene, soon worked a wonder on our lagging spirits. 
We had quitted a place, where the misery of the dying was only equal- 
led by the horrid certainty the living had, of so soon following them. 

When clear of the city of Baghdad, the traveller at once finds himself 
on the desert, with little to relieve the eye biit the emblems of mor- 
tality that occupy the skirts of all eastern towns. The little mosque, 
tomb of the fair and siccomplishcd Zobeida, stood on our left in the 
midst of a thousand other tombs, where perhaps repose the remains 
of the murdered vizeer Jaffeer and some hundred others of the literati, 
who illiiinined the Augustan age of the Arabs, and rendered Bagh- 
dad’s renown more lasting than any other of her monuments. Our 
course Jay along the Kasmeen road* which was extremely bad, broken 
by frequent exavations having been made to procure bricks for the 
purpose of building and repairing houses in the town. Most excel- 
lent bricks are found here in large quantities. At a bend of the river 
near the village of Kasmeen we filled* our water skins, which held 
twenty gallons, and otherwise prepared ourselves for a long trajcct 
across the desert. * 

Abdulla prayed for the success of our journey, and 1 sat on the 
grassy slope of the riv6r bank, and penned these few memoranda. 

The river here is about four hundred feet wide,t which is consid- 
erably less than it is at Baghdad. There is at this time a large body 
of water in the river, and the velocity of the current f five miles an 

* Kasmeen from Baghdad three and a half miles. 

t It is between six and seven hundred in Baghdad Reach. 

X During the freshes it runs nearly seven miles an hour. When the river is at 
its usual winter height it runs from four to five. I measured the rate of the 
stream, by observing the time some floating particle of wood took, to pass a 
measured distance. 
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hour. Out the Tigris glides smoothly and silently on its dull course 
towards the sea ; not as formerly floating the riches of the two 
worlds in exchange, and bathing the foundations of many mighty 
cities. It now, too, idly floods its banks : no Fellah here meets nature 
in her desire to improve. The present inhabitants of this once glori- 
ous land, are sunk in the slough of barbaric ignorance. This was 
the richest province of Cyrus’s empire * — where the learned Xeno- 
phon fought and wrote — which Alexander and Julian thought worthy 
of conquest ! 

We rode along the canal mounds. When Akkerkooff bore S. 10^' 
W. GJ miles, we passed over the vestiges of ruins which arc indicated 
by pottery and sepulchral vases, mounds of earth and bricks. These 
are the only materials that remain to indicate in this country, where 
the ancient cities stood. 

In the evening we unloaded our camels, and turned them loose to 
graze on the odoriferous herbs growing around us. After dark we again 
mounted, and had not proceeded far before w'e got into a iiiar.sli, from 
which wc could not extricate our camels, '^fhey lay down, and no 
exertion on our part could make them proceed. W’e experienced a 
terrifle night. Heavy showers of rain in squalls, attended with light- 
ning, lasted till morning. Wc made ourselves as snug as we could, 
lying down under the necks of the camels. This useful animal 
always presents its hind parts either to the wind or rain. 

April 4th, at day light we were happy to pursue our journey. After 
6 hours travelling to the N. W. over a swampy flat, we ascended a lit- 
tle, and the country became undulating and slightly gravelly. It was 
thickly clothed with the wormwood, and a few bushes of tamarisk. We 
passed some small lodgments of rain water. April 5th at day light 
we left our bivouack and pursued our journey towards the N. W. 
the country presenting the same features as yesterday afternoon. 
After ten hours we passed some Arab tombs called Burdeyeh. This 
is a favorite encamping spot of the Jerboi Arabs. At noon we 
passed two high conical hills called Mederah. These were situated to 
the eastward of some low table-land of calcareous formation, which 
appeared to extend to the northward. Here is an extensive grove 
of tamarisk, nourished by the water that flows from these heights. 
From this we entered a spacious plain, bounded on either side by low 
inhle heights, ending abruptly on their near sides. The ground un- 
der foot shewed calcareous rock and gypsum, in parts bare. In the 
afternoon wc passed along the borders of a swamp, formed by the 
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rain water from the high grounds. We had some trouble with our 
camels, from the disl^ce they have to tread on swampy ground. Our 
shaikh's camel fell, and he sprained his wrist, whioJi caused pain for a 
few moments. He however mounted again, and we rode on. This 
accident materially affected ns, as our camel driver was old and near- 
ly blind, so the work of loading and unloading the camels, devolved 
upon us. After 10 J hours we bivouacked, a^d cooked some bread 
and coffee for supper, which we all partook of alike. 

April Gth. The sun rose upon us well on our journey, riding over 
a plain bounded on the right by the same kind of hills as* before. 
After four liours in a northerly direction we altered our course to 
west, which brought us to the banks of a small brook, and some 
groves of tamarisk. We had a great deal of trouble to get our 
camels over this, although it was but five feet deep. After crossing 
it, we rode to the south west and southward, along the borders of an 
extensive marsh of brackish water, strongly impregnated with nitre. 
The waters of this marsh yield a salt on evaporation, which is trans- 
ported to Baghdad iind Bussorah. The ground about the margin 
was incriistcd with this mineral several inches deep. It will be ob- 
served that we have gone considerably to the northward of our direct 
course to Hit, which is W. N. W. from Baghdad. This detour is 
rendered unavoidable by the lake extending to the southward, and 
then being joined by patches of marsh, which extend below the paral- 
lel of Baghdad. After leaving the marsh about a couple of hours, we 
crossed the bed of a winter torrent, which runs N. W. and is deep 
and rocky. An hour in a south direction brought us .to another turn 
of the same. At sunset we unloaded our camels in a ravine about five 
hundred yards wide. Our shaikh called all these wadies, but he 
knew them by no particular name. 

April 7th. At day light we left our* bivouack, and rode to the S. 
W. passing several ravines. After five hours in this direction, the 
country assumed a hilly aspect and we crossed no more ravines. The 
hills we have just come upon extend from Erzi to twenty miles below 
Hit, forming a principal feature in the geography of the country. 

In Rennell's maps these hills are laid down from the information 
of Texeira and Irwin, under the name of the Abutal Mad hills. I 
could obtain from our guides no particular appellation for them. At 
noon we reached a high level from which we saw the Euphrates, 
winding through a narrow valley beautifully clothed with verdure. 
We then made a S. E. course, among hills bordering the river, till 
we descended to its banks. This was about four miles from Hit. 
The banks of the stream were overgrown with tamarisk, the garkah 
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and other low shrubs, as the willow, caper, and liquorice. The 
lirarkah (Peganum retusum) bears a small berry,, which has an agree- 
able taste, and being very juicy may serve to allay thirst. The berry 
remains on the branches when the leaves have withered. The 
river at this part 1 judged two hundred yards wide ; the current was 
running four and a quarter miles an hour. We rode along in the valley 
of the river which on tjiis side is a quarter of a mile broad. The 
hills bounding this valley are about two hundred feet high, formed 
principally of calcareous rock, gravel, pudding stone, and indurated 
clay. They face the river in steep precipices. 

We shortly entered some cultivated grounds. Our camels, which 
had hitherto been very tractable, now shewed signs of the greatest 
impatience and madness, starting from the direct road and endeavour- 
ing to make towards the hills. They soon grew furious, some of our 
party dismounted, tied their forelegs and tried to pacify them, but 
they suddenly started off at full gallop, two of them worked their legs 
loose, the others hopped off on three. I was the only one of the party 
mounted. The rate my camel w'ent over such dreadfully uneven 
ground, made me glad to throw myself off, which 1 did without 
much injury. The smallest of our camels tumbled down a precipice, 
which put the beast wholly in our power, and wc were glad to find it 
had not injured itself much. We started the Arabs off, mounted upon 
this, in search of the others. In what direction the ruii-away camels 
went, we could not see, as the hills soon hid them from our view. 

We saved the bag that was on the back of the camel that fell, 
which luckily was the one that contained our papers and letters 
of credit, beside some cash — the most valuable part of our baggage, 
although not immediately useful. Our Arabs did not return this 
evening. We laid the bag under our heads and went to bed sup- 
perless, hoping the morrow woiil^jl yield u s better prospects. 

April 8th. At ten A. M. our old blind camel driver returned, and 
helped us to carry our baggage down to the river. Here we found a 
few Fellahs, and the camel upon .which our guides went in search of the 
runaways. The beast was quite mad, and was tied down by all four 
legs. The camel driver (Mahomed) now related to us the adven. 
lures of last night. It appeared, that they ,could not manage their ca- 
mel, which took them quite out of their way. Abdulla had left him 
with the intention of going to Hit for the purpose of sending horsemen 
out to search for the camels. We remained here till the aflernoon. 
The Fellahs hospitably shared some bread they had with us, of which 
we made a meal, the only food we have eaten since yesterday 
morning. 
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In the aflernoon an Arab came’ from the town to inform us that 
Abdulla had reached Jiit. We immediately mounted our baggage on 
the refractory camel, and led him on the road to Hit, which place was 
three miles and a half to the southward. From the bank oppo.sitc 
the town we were ferried across the river in a large ill-shaped vessel 
coated over with bitumen. Although so rude in construction it admi- 
rably served its intended purpose. The river here is about one hun- 
dred and sixty yards broad, and the current to-day four miles and a 
quarter an hour. 

'A stone built platform extends from the east bank two third! across 
the river, its outer part supporting three water wheels, leaving, how- 
ever, sufficient space on the west side of the stream for the passage of 
boats. 

Abdulla met us on the opposite bank, and conducted us to the 
house of one of his tribe. The whole populace were assembled, 
along the banks of the river, and on the tops of the houses to see us, 
as oil r misfortunes had made a stir in the place. They readily offer- 
ed to assist us in carrying our things up the streets, and appeared to 
shew much compassion for us in our distressed situation. A good 
supper of soup, camel’s flesh, and truffies, made us forget the starvation 
we had suffered for two days. Till a late hour a large concourse of 
Arabs were assembled in the house to welcome us on our arrival. 
Coffee was served to all the guests, and was cooked on a fire in the 
middle of the room. The heat and smoke were intolerable. A boy 
sat in one corner pounding coffee, ringing the mortar with the pestle. 
This, and the roar of twenty persons talking, made me wish myself on 
the quiet, cool desert again. At midnight this revelry was succeeded 
by a young Bedouin performing on tlie Rababa. This rude in.«<tru- 
ment has but one string, tightened over a wooden frame, on which is 
stretched a piece of sheep skin. The ]|tlectruin i.s made of hair. The 
sound is harmonious. The Bedouins sang plaintive love ditties, till 
two in the morning, when our kind friends allowed us to rest ourselves. 

April 9th. A physician attended Abdulla, and put a support of 
sticks to his arm. Some eggs beat up were made into a plaster and 
applied, with strict injunction that they were not to be removed, till 
the arm was well. 

The horsemen that went in search of our camels returned. They 

were unsuccessful. Some supposed they had run back to Baghdad 

others that they were captured by the Jerboi Arabs, who were encamp* 
ed in the vicinity. However they were for ever lost to us, and witli 
them some of my most useful and indispensable instruments. 

We strolled about the town, accompanied by the chief tinker of 
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the ))lac(', who iiuleed was the only person here that wo found who 
could sponk Tiirkisli. Jie proved a very intelligent, agreeable compa- 
nirni and we spent inost of the day together. 

Hit is supposed by Major Reiinell and other geographers to be 
situated on the site of the ancient Is, which supplied the cement of 
bitumen used in the construction of the walls of Babylon, and was 
said to have been eight days* journey above that great city.* 

The ]>resent town occupies a steep isolated hill close to the western 
bank of the river, of about half a mile in circumference, and upwards 
of a hundred feet in height. The houses are constructed of stone, and, 
from the steep nature of the spot they are built upon, rise one above the 
other. At the base of the hill their gable ends join, which forms a to- 
lerable defence. The town has two gates, one to the north, and t!ie 
other on the opposite side. A few loop holes in the walls of the lower 
ranges of houses are the only defence; but this place is considered a 
stronghold by the people of the country. The number of houses is 
four hundred. On the top of the hill stands a mosque to wdiich is at 
tached a minaret of ba<l proportions. 

The military force of the governor consists of sixty horse, and four 
hundred infantry, about a quarter of which are armed with fire arms. 
The shaikh of Hit is appointed by the Pasha of Baghdad, but some- 
times the town and surrounding district is farmed to the Jerboi tribe. 
The inhabitants of Hit, are composed of Arabs natives of the town, 
and others that have separated from their tribes, and twelve families of 
Sabaians. The principal articles of commerce are grain, bitumen, 
salt, and lime. The bitumen is monopolised by the Pasha, who has an 
iigent here to transmit it to Baghdad andHilla. The demand for this 
article is very considerable. It is used in the construction of houses ; 
for boats, &/C. &c. 

Many rails come down the r it gr laden with wood, cotton and wool. 
The former article I observed to be principally plane, poplar, ash, and 
tamarisk : the largest spars were five inches in diameter. The As- 
phaltum springs which have rendered this place conspicuous in history 
are situated three quarters of a mile to the west of the town. The 
country around is a flat desert, of a sandy soil, strewed with small flint 
and limestone' pebbles. Tabular hills appear to the northward, but of 
no considerable height; to the west extends the desert of Syria, east- 
ward the fertile land of Ghaldaea, and southward flows the great river, 
laving the ruins of the once mighty capital of the east. About Hit 

* Hit is 160 miles, by the river, from Hilla, and direct 120. A day’s journey 
in this country is considered to be not less than 20 miles.. 
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the hills that bound the river may said to terminate, still they con- 
tinue a few miles to the southward. ' 

The bitumen bubbles up in two places, wdiere pits have been dug of 
about forty feet in diameter, l^he water that rises with this substance 
is of a dark colour, having' a'sulphureous smell and saline taste. The 
aqueous portion is carried off by a subterranean duct, and runs into 
small beds banked round, and on exposure to a powerful sun yields a 
considerable residue of salt. The resin that swims on the surface of 
the water in the pit, is skimmed oft* and laid out to cool, and is im- 
mediately fit for use, and without further preparation forms tbe bitu- 
men sold in the markets.* The price is very variable, depending much 
on the state of the country. The quantity procured from these pits is 
very considerable. There are other bitumen springs in Mesopotamia, 
both on the Tigris and on this river. The springs of Hit produce no 
naptha, but some of the others do. The hills of Erzi abound in gyp- 
.surn which is calcined, the refuse of the bitumen l)eing used for fuel. 

The cultivated ground in the vicinity of Hit and along the valley 
of the river is celebrated for its fertility, producing the best corn in 
the country, and from the easy method of watering the grounds, 
agriculture is considerably facilitated, and the produce cheapened. 

These articles of commerce arc shipped in boats, or upon rafts 
of inftaied skins, and floated to Felugia and Hilla. The caravans 
established between Damascus and the east cross the river here. On 
these the shaikh levies an arbitrary exaction. The arrival of a cara- 
van is a source of considerable emolument to the people of Hit, 
which they derive from the ferry, from the sale of provisions, and from 
plunder ; which last is not the least. The ferry boat holds four ca- 
mels, and by this single craft the whole caravan, consisting of a thou- 
sand camels, and some hundred tons of the richest niarchandise is con- 
veyed across this rapid river. Fourte<fn days are generally spent be- 
fore it is assembled on the opposite bank. The delay is beiieflcial to 
the people of Hit. The Pasha used formerly to oblige the shaikh 
to keep thiee ferryboats, but they now evade this regulation. The riv- 
er is more than two spears deep.f 1 crossed the stream to mea- 
sure it. A spear’s depth is a common expression used by the Arabs 
to denote the depth of water. The deep water channel is about seve- 
nty feet wide. 

The water for irrigation is raised by wheels which are supported 
by stone buildings projecting into the stream, so as to place the 

* Mr. Rich deacribeB the bitumen pits at Hit, as having two sources divided by 
a wall, on one side of which bitumen bubbles up and on the other oil of naptha. 

t A spear is considered seven feet. 
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wheels in the force of the current! Upon the rim of these wheels are 
fixed small bell-shaped earthenware pots, eacji holding about three 
quarters of a gallon. The force of the current acting against the 
mouth of the pots fills them, and gives a^ sufficient impetus to cause 
the wheel to revolve. The pots as they become inverted, empty the 
water into a trough on the top of the building. It is then at the com- 
mand of the labourer, and led over the land in small channels. 1 found 
one of these wheels to Le 27 feet in diameter. 

The current averages four and a half miles, which appears its utmost 
velocity. The river was very high and the wheels revolved once in 
thirty seconds. Each wheel has one hundred pots which will raise one 
hundred and twenty gallons a minute, but from their bad construction 
not more than 60 gallons are raised in the above time ; some of these 
structures extend nearly half across the stream and have five wheels ; 
they are of great antiquity.* 

We purchased three camels, one of which had a young one, which 
served us for a parting repast with* our kind hosts. 

April 11th. We lefl the town at daylight accompanied by a consid- 
erable number of the Agail tribe, who are in the service of the shaikh.t 

These men, out of regard for Abdulla, attended us toKobaise which 
is twelve miles from Hit. News had been brought in during the last 
evening that a marauding party of the Jerboi Arabs had been seen on 
this road. 

At an hour and a half from Hit, we passed some ruins on our left, 
called Marmora. 

Our road was over a beaten track overgrown with a few stunted 
bushes. We passed several donkeys laden with salt, which the Arabs 
said was procured from lodgments of water a short distance off. Afler 
travelling four hours and a half we entered the town of Kobaise. This 
place is about the size of Hit^^surrounded by a mud wall with turrets. 
A large grove of date palms flourish ^o the northward, just without 
the walls. 

The inhabitants are F ellahs and weavers. They cultivate the grounds 
on the river, to which place they move in the summer and reside in 
temporary habitations. Half 8> mile to the N. W. there is a sulphur- 
eous spring, which flows in three small streams towards^ the river. 
The water is not so much impregnated with the mineral, as taprevent it 

* Alexander’s Historians thought these ramparts. 

t The Agail tribe are from Nejid. 

% In the old maps a river is placed herCf and Herodotus says the bitumen was 
sarried down a river near Ts. 
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being used to irrigate the date groves. The water in the 'basin of the 
spring is tepid. We^stopped in the house of one of tlie Agail guard 
of this place, which wa^ certainly a miserable hovel, but the hospitali- 
ty of the owner made up fof all w^t of comfort. 

In the evening we quitted, and rode for a couple of hours to ‘the 
westward, when we fed the camels on some barley, and lay down to 
rest. ^ • 

April 12th. At four o'clock in the morning we left our ground, and 
rode to the westward. Some hills, tabled on their summits appeared 
about four miles to the northward of us, and continued fof several 
miles. The desert partridge, called .Guttah were very numerous. 
Their eggs were deposited under almost every bush. Numerous vul- 
tures and small eagles were either hovering over our heads, or walking 
about. I saw the former breaking the eggs. We broke several, and 
found the young birds were just ready to start from the shell. These 
birds of prey appeared to be attracted by the flight of the partridge, 
and the eggs. The ground was overgrown with the same wild flowers 
as in the Jezeerah. 

At noon we saw some persons a considerable way to the southward 
of us. There is an Arab proverb which says, “ every man met in 
the desert is an enemy in heart.’' So we started off as fast as our 
camels could carry us to the northward, till finding they neared us 
fast we made a bold stand. We had no arms, and if we had we dared 
not have used them. They proved to be eleven of the Seleab, a 
peaceful tribe that live by hunting, not owning large flocks. They 
were all armed, and the matches of their guns lighted ; a most ragged 
ill looking set they appeared, and I have no doubt would have robbed 
us had we been further from Hit. They begged hard for money and 
flour, after some trouble we got away with only the loss of a gallon 
of water, which they took by force. After travelling for twelve and 
three quarter hours we found ourselves in a level open plain unbound- 
ed as far as we could see on all sides. We bivouacked in the midst 
ofthis, and made a small fire in a hole in the ground, in which we 
baked some bread. The camel thorn was very abundant. This af- 
forded food for the camels, and the withered bushes made our fire. 
The shrub is about three feet high and thick set. Our camels were let 
loose when we bivouacked, and when the sun set they invariably 
came and laid themselves down by us. 

13th. Our journey to day was very miserable. A high wind with 
rain blew in our faces the whole day. After nine hours over a dead 
waste we were glad to bivouack. The rain prevented our lighting a 
.fire, so we made our supper of dates. We had one luxury, which 
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was coffee; the rain ceasing about midnight, we managed to cook some, 

and dry our clothes. 

14th. We were on our journey before daylight. Our water was 
finished yesterday evening. .Four* hours, brought us to a ravine in 
which we found some rain water. We filled our skins and cooked 
some bread. It set in a rainy day again which obliged us to 
encamp at three in the n-flernoon. 

We sat down to leeward of our camels and made a kind of tent of 
oiir cloaks ; but it rained hard the whole night, which drenched us to 
the skin. 

15th. Friday. After two hours and twenty minutes, usually travel- 
ling directly west, we reached a large body of running water, flowing to 
the north-eastward at the rate of upwards of a mile an hour. After 
wading up to our knees through this for an hour, we reached a small 
rising ground, where we dried our clothes and cooked some bread and 
coffee. 

The ground we have been passing is overgrown with red poppies and 
thistles, a few crocuses, the chamomile and carnelthorn. As the rain 
had ceased, the moving lake had passed away to the N. £. and was 
now nearly out of sight. It was about eight miles broad, and ex- 
tended in length as far as I could see. When we waded through it, 
it was knee deep. 

The moving lake, 1 fancy, must continue its course till either soaked 
into the soil, or it settles in some low ground ; the desert here is not 
even enough for it to stand, for we have been evidently ascending a 
little. 

The ground here is a hard sandy clay, with gravel of flint and lime- 
stone. This soil appears as su'sceptible of cultivation as any I ever 
trod upon. It is not the parched barren sandy desert where the travel- 
ler is in danger of being buried in whirlwinds of sand. The Arabs 
particularly distinguish this waste, from the sandy deserts of Oman, 
or the Great Sahara, which are termed Bareyeh. Such as we are now on 
at present, where the camel finds sufficient herbs for food, and the tra- 
veller, bushes to light a fire with, is called Sultanie by way of eminence. 

16th. The same monotonous travelling. After the sixth hour 
of our journey we passed a small rivulet pf rain water. The coun- 
try now undulates. Shortly after we came upon some small cal- 
careous hills, isolated, with table tops. These were about thirty 
feet high. On the 17th the country became hilly, with many broken ra- 
vines. The surface is thickly strewed with flint and limestone. The. 
flint stones were very sharp edged, and had all the appearance as if 
broken purposely in small pieces about the size of musket flints. 



18th. For the first four hours of this day’s journey the country 
was gently undulating; after which it became hilly. About an 
hour after this, we camn to 4 small lodgment ojf rain water from 
which we filled our water skins. We had just passed some remarka- 
ble conical hills with slabs of calcareons stone on their summits. 
The ground about was very thickly overgrown with chamomile and pop- 
py. The camels appeared very fond of the ^rmer, an(> devoured it 
in great quantities, every few minutes stretching down their long 
necks and sweeping up a great mouthful. 

Friday, 19th. At day dawn we left our ground and contidbed our 
way to the westward. The country slightly undulating, with patches 
of flint and limestone on the surface. 

We appear to have been gradually ascending these last few days. 
The nights have become very cold, and strong westerly winds prevail. 
This may partly be accounted for by the high ground we are upon. 
We found the low diet we are on, agree with us extremely well. Our 
Bedouin companions eat very sparingly which we also tried to do 
at their recommendation, but we always found ourselves half famished 
before evening. Our flour from Jowarree, when made into bread 
was exceedingly black ; at first it made our gums sore. As we had 
intrusted the commissariate department to Abdulla, we brought nothing 
ourselves but dates from Hit. 

20th. Started at dawn of day. The morning was very cold, a high 
westerly wind blowing in our faces. 

The country has become exceedingly level and continues so as far 
as the eye can see. We made this day’s joruiiey but nine hours and 
a half, as the wind blew so strong in the afternoon that the camels 
would not go on. 

It blew a perfect hurricane during the night ; we took shelter to 
leeward of the camels. * 

2 1st We left our bivouack at dawn of day, and travelled over a 
level, dreary waste. We saw numerous flocks of deer scudding in all 
directions, scared at our approach. The camel thorn was very profuse 
today. Under the lee of many of these bushes, we saw pretty little 
fawns jSome just born, others a day or so old. This was manna to us ! 
We could only manage to capture those that were just born, the others 
were too swift for us. We could have taken hundreds of these poor 
creatures — but ten sufficed us. We cut their throats, and hung 
them on our camels. The anxious mothers followed quite close to 
us, reckless of their own safety, for many miles, keeping their mur. 
dered offspring in view. When we bivouacked in the evening, a large 
fire was made in a hole in the ground, which we dug with our knives. 





•On the embers we roasted five of the fawns. We enjoyed this day’s 
dinner. Our usual employment after bivouac|(ing for the day, was 
first to gather th^ dry bushes of the pameltborn. Abdulla, who had 
only one arm that he could use, blew the fire : Mahomed the camel 
driver made the bread, which he kneaded on a piece of mat ; Elliot 
made coffee ; while I wrote down the occurrences of the day in 
the journal. * After si]pper we drank coffee, smoked and chatted a 
little, and shortly retired to rest — sure of the purest air and soundest 
bleep. 

22nrf. We were on our journey by five and shortly passed a 
lodgment of rain water, but exceedingly brackish, the ground being 
•impregnated with salt. After the fifth hour of today’s journey the 
country assumed an undulating aspect. We were now eleven hours 
south of Tadmor. After the ninth hour of our journey we reached 
a small collection of rainwater. This was tolerably sweet, so we 
4illed our water skins. This evening finished our venison. 

Saturday, 23d. At 4 a. m. we mounted and rode to the westward. 
At sunrise to our great joy we descried the hills of Syria bearing W. 
N. W. For the sight of these for three days past, we had been strain- 
ing our eyes. I can well fancy the inexpressible joy of the Ten Thou- 
sand when they saw the sea, for like them, by getting sight of a parti- 
cular object we knew our troubles and fatigues were near to a close. 
In the afternoon llie ranges appeared more to the southward. At 
sunset we anchored our ships, if I may use that nautical expression. 

I never before experienced travelling so like a voyage at sea. Tlie 
camel too is called the ship of the desert, Merkab aJ Bareyeh. We 
here too, as in a ship, require a knowledge of the different hillocks 
and ravines, and water stations; without which it would be impossible 
to cross this expansive waste. The navigation of the desert, is by 
the stars and the sun. Our guides knew the true west, and indeed 
all the points of the compass, by merely taking a glance at the sun by 
<lay, and the stars at night. Abdulla was somewhat a proficient in 
astronomy; he knew the names of a great number of the constella- 
tions, the mansions of the sun and moon. 

Sunday, 24th, To day we rode to the W. N. W. The country 
between us and the base of the Syrian, hills was much lower than 
the part we have been travelling over. . Soon our descent was very 
apparent. This clearly proves that the greater part of this desert 
forms a plateau more elevated than either Syria or Mesopotamia. 
After ten hours we directed our course to the southward; a par- 
ticular indentation in the hills appeared now abreast of us. We 
were at this time about four miles from their base. After four hours 
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travelling in the directiDn of thia range of hills we pas|ed through an- 
ancient Saracen burjal ground. Our guide terms these hills Jebel 
Shaum. . 

For the last hour and a half of «this-d&y’B journey we had an exten- 
sive marsh on our left, called Bahr al Merje. The journey today was 
sixteen hours. 

At night we reached the village of Muck^ooreyeh. * We had no* 
sooner entered the place, than a litde girl informed us that it was full 
of Arabs of the Beni Suckr tribe, who were here on a marauding 
expedition. * 

The hospitality of the people of this place we soon experienced. 
In half an hour we were eating Burgoul* and mutton stew, in a snug 
little house, the mistress of which was making up beds for our party. 

The Shaikh of the Beni Suckr demanded a hundred dollars for 
our safety, otherwise we must follow them to their camp. Our value 
at this time, camels, money and all might be about ten dollars. Af- 
ter detaining us two days he was glad to take a dollar. We never 
troubled ourselves about the constant altercation between the Arabs 
and our guides. The ruin of a large temple that stands in the midst 
of the village afforded us sufficient occupation during our stay here. 

25th. Mucksooreyeh is a small village situated on the northern 
limit of the Bahr al Merje, and close to the foot of the low 
hills of Anti Libanus. It is surrounded by extensive corn fields, and 
the village is supplied with delicious water from several springs at 
the foot of the hills. The number of houses is about eighty, the 
inhabitants are fellahs who either rent or till the grounds for hire ; 
some of the lands belong to the mosques of Damascus. This is the 
most easterly village in the vale of Dtoascus, and as bordering on the 
desert is subject to the incursions of marauding tribes.f The houses 
are well built and neatly plastered on tfie inside. The females of this 
village were very handsome, being a caste between the Arab and 
Turk. Their dress was Damascene. The beautifully shaped foot and 
ankle, in which all orientals so much excel, were adorned with the usu- 
al golden fetters. Their hands and toes were deeply dyed with henna. 

I observed no reserve on the part of the woman, and no jealousy on 
the part of the husband. B;it these poor villagers are untainted with,, 
and know but little of,^ the vice of capitals, which makes bolts so neces- 
sary to the peace of the husband. 

* Wheat cooked like rice. 

t With whom they compromise. 1 am surprised how a village can exist 
under this double extortion of Turks and Arabs. 
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In the midst of the village* stands a temple of the Corinthian order. 
This beautiful remnant of antiquity is partly hif^den by a few misera- 
ble houses and shpds around its base, but its towering height shews 
above all. The building is sixty five feet by forty five, and about sixty 
in height ; each end is ornamented by a well carved pediment. 

The entrances have been filled up by masonry, to convert it into a 
church or cattle. 

The interior and exterior are ornamented with Corinthian pilasters. 
The walls of the sanctum are covered with Greek inscriptions, but 
the place was too dark to copy them. On the opposite end, a 
gallery runs across, which was ornamented with small porphyry pillars, 
one of which remains. 

The whole structure is built of hard limestone, and bears the traces 
of having been very elaborately finished. The stone is deeply and 
sharply cut, and highly polished. The time of its erection may be 
fixed about the same age as that of the temple of Balbec. 

On the first general spread of Christianity, all the temples so long 
the scene of abominable rites, were consecrated and fitted for Chris- 
tian worship. Then again on the invasions of the Saracens, they 
were stripped of their ornaments, relics, and pictures. 

It was used as a castle afterwards, and an Arabic inscription has 
been engraved over the porch. We observed a variety of ruins about 
this place — pieces of statues, sarcophagi, intablatures, and friezes. 

We departed on the 27th and our Arab friends returned to their 
desert haunts. We travelled to the west, with a range of hills on 
our right. 

Three hours and a half brought us to the village of Athera. The 
country all around is most beautifully clothed with lively green, from 
crops of wheat and barley which are now about four feet high. 

The valley of Shaum as we rode on, assumed the most picturesque 
appearance. The high mountains of Lebanon whose peaks are beau- 
tifully capped with snow ; one in particular hung over Damascus. 
The simile of Solomon recurred to me, And thine nose is like the 
tower of Lebanon that overlooks Damascus. ’’ In the far distance 
the range of Hermon of old, added sublimity to the scene. We passed 
many pretty villages, the names of which have given below, t 

The vale of Damascus does not belie, the fancy of oriental poesy ; 
and it is the only place, I believe, which does not. ** The prophet 

* Mucksooreyeh in Arabic signifies broken place. 

t Rahoun,3' W. N. W. of Athera Sultanee 2' N. N. W. of Rahoun. Douma, 
2i'W. byS. of Sultanee. Arousta, W. of Douma. 



sighed and turned his head from it."* Our road was edged with fine 
old olive trees and lastly with fruit trees and vines. The Baradee is 
led over the plain in a thousand small water courses and canals, which 
are crossed by old Roman bridges.^ When within a mile of the town, 
the traveller finds himself on a paved road, shaded by wide spreading 
walnut and other fruit trees. The beautiful Lombardy poplar is hung 
with vines, which climb to its very summit. • 

We entered the city of Damascus, hours from Mucksooreyeh. 
After a little trouble we procured a lodging, and enjoyed the luxury 
of' a bath ; and thus we accomplished our journey, without suffering 
much either from fatigue or sickness. 

Beirout, Syria, June 1831. 


V. — Note on the Hill of Powanghur. By F. S. Arnott, M. D. 

[Presented by Government.] 

PowANc.HUR. — ^The hill fort of Powanghur is situated to the east- 
ward of Baroda, and is distant from it about twenty-eight miles, and 
about seventy miles from the head of the gulf of Cambay, It is an 
isolated hill surrounded by extensive plains, from which it rises ab- 
ruptly to the height of about 2,400 feet, and is about 2,800 above 
the level of the sea: to the eastward lie the vast Barriah jungles, 
and it seems to form the boundary between them and the clear open 
country stretching westward to Tunkaria Bunder. 

There is a cart road from Baroda, which leads in many places, 
through a beautiful and interesting country, winding along the base 
of the hills to the ancient and once magnificent, but -now nearly de- 
serted, city of Champanecr, which lies on its eastern side ; here the 
cart road terminates and the ascent commences by a foot path, rag- 
ged, stony, and irregular, but which might very easily be much im- 
proved. The ascent is long and circuitous, but in very few places 
steep, so that a palanqueen, even in the present state of the road, 
can be carried up without much difficulty. 

The top of the hill is of an irregular oblong shape, running north 
and south, about a mile in length and a quarter of a mile wide. Its 
northern extremity is covered with a thin loose soil, apparently cov- 
ering ill many places ancient ruins, tanks, &c. and is at^this season 
devoid of vegetation, though the grass seems to spring up luxuriant- 

* Mahomed is said never to have visited Damascus from a fear that he should 
have been tempted by a more earthly paradise than he awarded to himself 
hereafter. 



ly in the rains. On the east side of this part of the hill are the re- 
mains of many beautifully executed ancient Jain temples, and on the 
west side over-looking a tremendous precipice, are some Mussulman 
buildings of more modern date, iind supposed to have been used as 
granaries. The space between is uneven, and, in many places, cover- 
ed with large blocks of basalt. 

The’southern extremity is more uneven, and from its centre rises 
an immense peak of solid rock, about 250 feet above the level of the 
hill. The ascent to the top of this is by a flight of stone steps, and on 
its summit are Hindu and Mahomedan temples. On the table land 
around the bottom of this peak, are two or three Banyan trees, with a 
number of prickly pear and car iiid a bushes, and thousands of immense 
blocks of rock lie scattered every where. At the bottom of tlie 
steps there is an excavated tank, containing, at the time of our visit, 
a considerable quantity of muddy, but not ill tasted water. To tlic 
north are two others built up, also containing water of perhaps a 
better description. But the best and purest water, is found at a 
spring about half way down the hill near the lower fort. 

Wetook up our quarters in the granaries [tombs ?] which form a range 
of buildings that might easily be converted into comfortable habitati- 
ons, having walls of immense thickness with domes also very thick: 
each room is about 21 feet square, and of proportion ate height; there 
is one small door-way in the east front of each, with a small vent in 
the dome above it. The walls are without plaster, the floors arc worn 
and broken, and there is no door to any of them. We were fortunately 
in these during the hotest days of the last hot weather, and through- 
out the whole time, the temperature was moderate, as the highest 
point at which the thermometer stood on the warmest day was 87°; it 
being about the same time in camp, at Baroda, 105°. We had no tat* 
ties, and used no means to cool the rooms, and the average maximum 
temperature during our stay, ma^ be stated at 83.° The thermome- 
ter in the open air, was less accurately observed, but it never rose a- 
bove 97°, and the average maximum height was probably about 94°. 
To what it fell in the night, I did not ascertain. 

My visit was so short that I had little time to prove the correctness 
of my thermometrical observations, but I may mention that the late 
Doctor Stuart, who visited the fort at the same season of the year in 
1830, states the thermometer never to have risen above 82°. But tak- 
ing the most unfavorable observations as the most. correct, it will be 
evident that, as a convalescent station, it possesses advantages well 
worthy of consideration. With a temperature from 15 to 20 degrees 
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below that of the plain, its pure air, constant light breeze from the 
south-west, wholesome water, cool and bracing nights, magnificent 
scenery, and accommodation that might, at a small expense, be render- 
ed very comfortable, I consider it ^ell adapted as a place of resort for 
those suffering from the debilitating climate and diseases of Guze- 
rat, and feel convinced that it may be safely recommended, and 
would be often resorted to in cases of constitutional debility, or slow 
recovery from disease, when a longer trip promising no greater ad- 
vantages might be inconvenient or impracticable. To the inhabitants 
of Baroda it appears to me to possess incalculable advantages from 
its extreme convenience and proximity to that station, and though I 
will not enter into comparisons between it and the sea coast, 1 may 
add that there are many forms of disease for which it is equally bene- 
ficial. 

Earlier in the season than the month of February, it would not be 
advisable to resort to it, as the exhalations from the Barriah jungle, 
carried along by the east winds, that at that sbason prevail, might, in 
sweeping over it, produce deleterious effects ; however, up to the time 
mentioned, the heat in the plain is sufficiently tolerable to render 
an earlier change unnecessary. 

Camp, Baroda, 18th June, 1638. 


VI . — Note on the Lake of Loonar. By Professor A. B. 
Orlebar. 

Ill the Edinburgh Philosophical journal for 1824 there is an ac- 
count by Captain Alexander of this lake, and also a plate which is 
sufficiently accurate to give an idea of its general appearance, as it 
opens at the feet of the traveller. This lake occupies the larger 
portion of the bottom of an immense hollow in the great trap forma- 
tion, which constitutes the whole of the central portion of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and extends eastward into the Nizam’s territories. 
Advancing from the Sahyadree range eastwardly,the high walls of trap 
which characterize the boundaries of the Deccan plains, gradually 
diminish in height. At Loonar they are not more than a hundred 
feet high, and onwards towards the lake, the country is one extensive 
table-land varied by undulating hills, but without the walls of trap. 
Hereabouts siliceous minerals appear to take the place of the zeo- 
lites which abound in the neighbourhood of the ghauts. Loonar is a- 
bout 50 miles eastward of Jalna, and a little more south-east of 
Adjuiita. The hollow is of the shape of the Ling as usually repre- 



sented by the Hindoos. Which they seem to have observed, for they 
have built a temple to Mahdeo at each extremity. A is the south- 
west, and B the north-east extremity of a line which divides the hollow 
into two nearly symmetrical halves. The ridge of the circle A C 
D is slightly elevated above the surrounding country, and is at 
its greatest height above A, in all parts it is sufficiently elevated 
to prevent the rain water from draining in. At E a wall has been 
built up, as also a mound at B, in which places there is no na- 
tural {protection against the rain water. C D B is a large ravine, 
at the extremity B of which, is the temple in the foreground 
of Captain Alexander’s sketch, and which has evidently stretched be- 
yond B a few yards, but, as before noticed, this has been artifi- 
cially filled up. E and F are two small ravines which are at right 
angles to the large one. The circumference of the circular part ma} 
be five miles, but as my time was very limited 1 was not able to mea- 
sure it except with my eye, by which I believe I obtained its dimen- 
sions with sufficient accuracy to answer any useful purpose. The sides 
which are nearly perpendicular seemed to me about 300 * feet. The 
lake occupies the portion towards A. It seemed to shelve gradually 
off, and 1 was informed is only 10 feet in the deepest part. My visit 
was in January 1837, so that the lake must have been at its mean 
depth. Rain water is carefully excluded, as above stated ; but there 
is a constant flow of water from an artificial stone mouth at £, the 
source of which 1 could not ascertain. 

The trap rock which forms the sides and bottom of the hollow, 
presents several varieties. The undecomposed trap rock is generally 
one having both a porphyritic and an amygdaloidal character. Both the 
crystals of the porphyry and the contents of the amygdaloidal cavities 
are honey colored augite, which often gives a yellowish tinge to the 
basalt which forms the base. The crystals have generally a star-like 
arrangement, and the amygdaloidal cavities are generally quite sphe- 
rical. 

The trap rock may be here observed in all its various stages of 
decomposition. In this as well as innumerous other spots which 1 
have noticed in various and distant parts of the Deccan basalt, the 
rock appears to have been originally solid, in which the first stage of 
decomposition is splitting into prisms more or less hexagonal, and 
whose axes are perpendicular to the horizontal sides of the beds f of 
trap. The prisms divide into spheroids whose minor axes are in the axis 
of the prism. These spheroids gradually round, until the whole mass bc- 


500 Captain Alexander. 


t Strata, Col. Sykea. 
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comes what is commonly called moor am. The axes of the prisms and 
of the spheroids on the sides of the lake were all slightly inclined in- 
wards towards the centre/)f the ]ake. And as the pripms, as I before no- 
ticed^ have always their axes perp^diculai to the strata^ it follows that 
the strata must have been Heaved up about the centre of the lake. If 
such had been the case the formation of the hollow is obvious. When 
the bed had been heaved up in the crown A f C, the central part at 
on the force of up heaving subsiding, would again sink until it 
formed a wedge at D and so preserved the rock at A and C in an in- 
clined position. The slight elevation round the brim agrees ’^exactly 
with this supposition. Besides the basalt above-mentioned, I found 
a mass of amygdaloid whose base was highly ferruginous; and there 
also was, beyond my reach, a bed of red ochre, which in various 
parts of the Deccan, from the neighbourhood of Kolhar on the Krish- 
na to Jooneer and to Adjuntah, I have observed always to occupy the 
second bed from the top, and frequently passing into a clay to become 
a lodgement for water, as at Jooneer, when the wells and reservoir of 
water are dug down to it. Its position on the sides of the Loonar 
hollow agreed exactly with my other observations. 

The bottom of the lake is composed of black soil exactly resem- 
bling the black soil of the Deccan. On this as the water diminishes 
in the dry season, the salt is deposited. The salt appeared both to 
myself and to my friend Mr. Heddle, in independant examinations to 
be entirely carbonate of soda, although Captain Alexander has given 
so contradictory an analysis.* A few small fishes are said to be procu- 
rable from it, and I observed several water birds flying about. The 
salt is sold in the town at from 24 to 12 rupees a khandy according to 
its quality. 

The part of the bottom towards C D is cultivated ; and the soil, 
similar to the soil of the neighbourhood, abounds with siliceous mine- 
rals round about, and close to the base, the principal trees were ta- 
marind and the Dalbergia arborea, and in this girdle was the cultivat- 
ed soil ( above-mentioned ) in which I understood all the Deccan 
grains would grow freely. Within this, was another girdle of date trees, 
(or fan palms, for I am obliged to trust to my recollection, not having 
noted it down) which mark Ihe limit to which the water rises. Palm 
trees never grow, I believe, in the Deccan except in the neighbourhood 

* Captain Alexander's Analysis is, 

Muriate of Soda, 20. 82. 

Muriate of Lime, 10. 60. 

Muriate of Magnesia, 6. 10. 
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or along the banks of salt rivulets) of which there are several in the 
immediate vicinity of Loonar. ^ 

TJiis hollow has been supposed to be the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano ; but although 1 searched dijigently, 1 could find not a trace of 
any rock but trap. If there had been an eruption there, it must have 
been one of trap, but the trap had not erupted from the neighbourhood, 
for the amygdaloidal cavities are all round and not at all elliptical 
which they must have been had they been formed in a rapidly flowing 
stream of lava. And also the crystals are generally arranged in a 
starlikd form, as if in a state of quiet they had been able to submit 
to their mutual attractions, which they could not have done had they 
been in a fluid rushing fresh from a crater. Besides which, all the 
phenomena are fully explained upon the supposition of an upheaving 
and consequent depression of the trap rock supporting abed of black 
soil containing salt. It should also be observed that the line A, 
B, ( Fig 1. ) is nearly perpendicular to the principal direction of the 
Syhadree. 


VIL — On the use of common Thermometers to determine 
heights. By Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Sykes, F. R. S. 

[Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.] 

Having been recently applied to by two gentlemen about to travel — 
the one in Africa and the other in Asia Minor — for a description of 
the thermometers and apparatus used by mysel f for some years in 
India for determining heights by the boiling temperature of water, I 
have ventured to believe that a brief account of a process which I 
found to produce results sufficiently near to the truth for most practi- 
cal purposes, may not be urfacceptable to some members of the So- 
ciety, particularly as I carried on my barometrical observations con- 
temporaneously, and thereby obtained data for fixing the value of 
certain points on the thermometric scale. To determine heights ac- 
curately, good barometers are necessary, which have been carefully 
compared with a standard barometer ; the observations must be taken 
simultaneously at the upper and lower stations, and the temperature of 
the mercury and the air, and the hygroioetric state of the latter, must 
be noted. Heights so determined, when tested again in the same or 
succeeding years, I have rarely found to vary more than 10 or 20 feet 
in 4000 or 5000. When barometers are used which have not been 
previously compared with a standard, when the observations are not 
simultaneous, and when the pressure and temperature at the level of 
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the sea are 'as$umed^ the results may by accident be near to the truths 
but they will usually be from 100 to 300 feet wrong, — at least such 
is the result of my experience within the tropics. But good barome- 
ters are very costly ; they ar^ troublesome to carry, are particularly ex- 
posed to accident on a journey, and get out of order by the escape of 
the mercury, which being frequently unobserved, the barometer con- 
tinues to be used as if it were correct. The late Archdeacon Wollaston, 
aware of these facts, invented the thermometric barometer to supply the 
place of the ordinary barometer. This instrument is very sensible but 
is very fragile from the great weight of the bulb compared M^th the 
slenderness of the stem ; moreover, there are some complex accom- 
paniments, and the instrument is also expensive : in short T found it 
not fit for roug-A work out-of-doors, having had three destroyed at the 
outset of my labours ; and the same opinion is expressed by Mr. 
James Prinsep, of Calcutta, who is well known for the practical ap- 
plication of his scientific knowledge. I had then recourse to com- 
mon thermometers, and, with certain precautions in their use, found 
them answer my purpose sufficiently well. A tin shaving-pot w^as 
my boiler ; dry sticks and pure water were usually to be had, and by 
the time my barometers were settled I was ready to take the boiling 
temperature. The following is a sketch of the apparatus.* 

It will be seen that the chief part of the scale usually attached to 
the thermometer is removed, only so much of it being left as may be 
desirable : I however permitted the brass scale of one of my theorin- 
meters to remain, and 1 did not discover that it was the cause of error. 
Previously to taking the thermometers inland, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain their boiling points at the level of the sea ; for in many instances 
the scales are so carelessly applied, that a thermometer may indicate a 
boiling temperature of 213* 214* or 215 at the level of the sea ; 
one of mine stood at 214.2 when watlr boiled. Nevertheless, by 
making a deduction of 2* 2^ in all observations, the indications 
rarely differed five-hundredths of a degree from the other thermome- 
ter, of which the boiling point was 212’’ : the temperature of the air 
and the height of the barometer at the time the verification of the 
thermometers is made must be noted. The following is the manner 
in which my observations were taken : — from four to five inches of 
pure water were put into the tin pot ; the thermometer was fitted 
into the aperture in the lid of the sliding tube by means of a 
collar of cork; the tin tube was then pushed up or down to 
admit of the bulb of the thermometer, being about two inches^ 


See plate. 
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above the bottom of the pot. Violent ebullition wae continued 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and the height of the 
mercury was repeatedly ascertained during that time, and the tem- 
perature of the air was noticed. ^ Similar operations were repeat- 
ed with a second thermometer, for it is never safe to rely upon one in- 
strument. Having obtained the boiling points, it remains to deter- 
mine the value of the indication of diminished pressure when the ob- 
servations are taken above the level of the sea. The elastic tension 
of steam at different points on the thermometric scale has been deter- 
mined by experiment, but not at regular intervals on the scale, Aor 
with similar results, by different persons ; tables, therefore, computed 
from the formuls of the various experimenters do not accord ; but, in 
three tables which 1 have in my possession, the heights computed by 
them when compared with heights determined by corresponding baro- 
metrical observations, with previously compared barometers, (the 
only satisfactory way to ascertain heights not taken trigonometrically,) 
approximate sufficiently near for all practical purposes where great ac- 
curacy is not desired. These tables, however, differ slightly from 
each other. 

The table which first came into my hands appeared anonymously in 
the Madras Gazette for 1824. In 1826 an able friend. Lieutenant Ro- 
binson, of the Indian Navy, who entered warmly into my views to de- 
termine heights by common thermometers, thought he could improve 
upon the table 1 was using, and accordingly made a new computation ; 
the third table came under my notice much more recently than the two 
former. It is computed by Mr. James Prinsep, of Calcutta, Secre- 
tary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a gentleman distinguished for 
his scientific research. He published it in the journal of the Society. 
To admit of a just estimate being formed of the value of these tables 

of the value of corresponding barometrical observations, made with 

due precautions, although with,i4ifferent coadjutors and different in- 
struments— of the value of barometrical observations, with an assum- 
ed pressure and temperature, at the level of the sea — of the value of 
thermometrical compared with barometrical observations — out of 
many hundred heights determined in various ways, I have taken many 
at random, (the number it appears is eighty-eight,) and 1 have put them 
into juxtaposition in a tabular from. In .thermometric heights the ele- 
ments at the level of the sea were a boiling temperature of 212^ Fahr. 
and a mean temperature of the air of 82^. The assumed pressure in 
heights determined barometrically, without corresponding observations, 
was 30 inches ; mean temperature 82^’ In looking over the tabulated 
results, I was a good detd surprised to find that in no instance, by 
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whatever method determined, do the barometric differences in height 
exceed 127 feet, and«this only by comparing the highest indications 
with an assumed pressure with the lowest indications of correspond- 
ing observations. It wilj be seen that the various tables for deter- 
mining heights thermometrically, with certain exceptions, do not dif* 
fer very materially in their, results from each other, nor from corres- 
ponding barometric observations ; the forngilie on which they are 
founded may therefore be considered, on the whole, sufficiently ac- 
curate for the present state of our knowledge. ^ 

Lieutenant Robinson’s and Mr. Prinsep’s tables give close approxi- 
mations to each other in their results, but they are as much below 
the corresponding barometric observations, which I consider the true 
heights, as the results by the Madras table are above the true heights. 
Some of them curiously coincide within a foot or two of the heights 
determined by corresponding barometrical observations, but this coin- 
cidence must be the result of mere accident. Taking the mean of 
all the thermometric observations at a station calculated by the three 
tables, and the mean of all the corresponding barometric observations 
at the same place, the utmost difference is 107 feet in less than 600,- 
and the least difference is 8 feet in about 8000 ; but, as the thermo- 
tric heights in which the difference of 107 feet occurs were single 
observations, made by a gentleman who had newly begun to use his 
thernioineters, they may be looked upon as probably less accurate 
than subsequent trials would have made them. This is scarcely an 
unjust inference, as it w'ill be seen that the next greatest difference 
made by the same gentleman was only 24 feet in 4490. It must be 
admitted however that this amount of error is just as likely to occur 
in heights of 100 feet as in those of 10,000. My thermometers 
were not graduated to less than half-degrees, and long practice ena- 
bled me to determine the height of the mercury in the stem to one 
twentieth of a degree ; but I would recommend thermometers being 
used in which the degrees are graduated to fifths or tenths of a degree. 
On the whole, 1 think the results of six years’ experience justify me 
in saying, thatcoinmon thermometers may be satisfactorily used to 
supply the place of barometers in measuring heights where great ac- 
curacy is not required, and it will be recollected that what is usually 
looked upon as a difficult and troublesome operation with barometers, 
will be attainable by any person who carries with him a couple of 
thermometers, the requisite tin pot, and the tables, and who is master 
of the simplest rules of arithmetic. 

Of the three tables in niy possession 1 have chosen Mr. Prinsep’a 
to submit to the Society, from their perspicuity and the facilities 

0 
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they offer for the conversion of boiling temperatures into heights 
with very little trouble ; but a glance over the figures in my tables of 
altitudes will show that the tables are susceptible of considerable im- 
provement, for, with two exceptions, all the heights deduced from 
Mr. Prinsep’s and Lieutenant Robinson’s are much below those de- 
termined by simultaneous observations with good barometers ; and 
1 join with Mr. Prinsep in expressing a hope that every traveller boil- 
ing his thermometers will at the same time, if he possess a barome- 
ter, make a record of its indications, and thus render essential ser- 
vice to physics by Axing so many points on the scale of the elastic 
tension of steam at different temperatures. 
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TABLjE 1. 

To find the Barometric pressure and elevation corresponding to any 
observed temperature of boiling water between 214° and 180°. 


Bolling point 
of water. 

Barometer modi- 
fied from Tre- 
gold’s Formula. 

0 

Logarithmic dif- 
ferences or Fa- 
thoms. 

Total Altitude 
from 30.00, In. 6r 
the level of the 
Sea. 

Value of each 
degree in feet 
of Altitude. 

Proportional 
part for one 
tenth of a de- 
gree. 

O' 

214 

31.19 

00 . 84.3 

Feet. 

—1013 

Feet. 

Feet. 

(4 

2]3 

30.59 

84.5 

507 

—505 

a 

2 ia 

30.00 

84.9 

0 

-507 

{< 

211 

29.42 

85.2 

+509 

+509 

51 

210 

28.85 

85.5 

1021 

511 

44 

209 

28.29 

85.8 

1534 

513 

44 

308 

27.73 

86.2 

2049 

515 

<4 

207 

27.18 

86.6 

2566 

517 

52 

206 

26.64 

87.1 

3085 

519 

44 

20.'} 

26.11 

87.5 

3607 

522 

44 

204 

25.59 

87.8 

4131 

524 

44 

203 

25.08 

88.1 

4657 

526 

44 

302 

24.58 

88.5 

5185 

528 

53 

201 

24.08 

88.0 

5716 

531 

44 

200 

23.59 

89.3 

6250 

533 

44 

199 

23.11 

89.7 

6786 

536 

44 

19 B 

22.64 


7324 

538 1 

54 

197 

22.17 

90.5 

7864 

541 

44 

196 

21.71 

91 .0 

8407 

543 

44 

195 

21 .2f) 

91.4 

8953 

546 

44 

194 

20.82 

91.8 

(1502 1 

548 

55 

193 

20.39 

92.2 


551 

44 

192 

19 .% 

92.6 

10606 

553 

44 

191 

19.54 

93.0 

11161 

556 

44 

190 

19.13 

93.4 ■ 

11719 

558 

56 

189 

18.72 

93.8 


560 

44 

188 

18.32 

94.2 

12843 

563 

44 

187 

17.93 

94 .^ 

13408 

565 

57 

186 

17.54 

95.3 • 

13977 

569 

44 

185 

17.16 

95.9 

14548 

572 

58 

184 

16.79 

96.4 

15124 

575 

44 

183 

16.42 

%.9 

15702 

578 

44 

182 

16.06 

97.4 

16284 

581 

44 

161 

15.70 

97.9 

16868 

584 

44 

180 

15.35 


17455 

587 

59 


The fourth column giTes the Heights in feet. 
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TABLE 3. 

Table of multipliers to correct the approximate hmght for the iempe~ 
rpture of the air. 


Temperature 
or the air. 

Multiplier. 

Temperature of 
the Air. 

Multiplier. 

Temperature 
of the Air. 

Multiplier. 

e 


o 

• 

o • 


32 


52 

1.042 

73 

1.083 

33 


53 

1.044 

73 

1.085 

. 34 

1.004 

54 

1-046 

74 

^.087 

35 

1.006 

55 

1.048 

75 

1.089 

3 G 

1.006 

56 

1.050 

76 

1.091 

37 

1.010 

57 

1.052 

77 

1.094 

38 

1.012 

58 

1.054 

78 

1.096 

39 

1.015 

59 

1.056 

79 

1.098 

40 

1.017 

60 

1.058 

80 

1.100 

41 

1.019 

61 

1.060 

81 

1.102 

42 

1.021 

62 

1.062 

82 

1.104 

43 

1 .023 

63 

1.064 

83 

1.106 

44 

1.025 

64 

1.066 

84 

1.108 

45 

1.027 

65 

1.069 

85 

1.110 

46 

1.029 

66 

1.071 

86 

1.112 

47 

1 .031 

67 

1.073 

87 

1.114 

48 

1.033 

68 

1.075 

88 

1.116 

49 

1.035 

69 

1.077 

89 

1.118 

50 

1.037 

70 

1.079 

90 

1.121 

51 

1.039 

71 

1. G 81 

91 

1.123 


Enter with the mean temperature of the stratum of air traversed, 
and multiply the approximate height by the number opposite, for the 
true altitude. 

When the thermometer has been boiled at the foot and at the sum- 
mit of a mountain, nothing more is necessary than to deduct the num- 
ber in the column of feet opposite the boiling point below from the 
same of the boiling point above : this gives an approximate height, to 
be multiplied by the number opposite the mean temperature of the air 
in Table 2 for the correct altitude. 

Boiling point at summit of hill fort of Pdrundhur, near feet . 

Puna ' 204 2=4027 

Boiling point at Hay Cottage, Pdna 208 7=1690 

Approximate height — 2337 

Temperature of the Air above 75° 

Ditto ditto below 63 


Mean=79=Multiplier 1 .098 


Correct Altitude 


2.566 feet 
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When the boiling point at the upper station alone is observed, and 
for the lower the level of the sea, or the register /)f a distinct barome- 
ter is taken, then the barometric reading had better be converted into 
feet, by the usual method of subtracting ite logarithm from 1.47712 
(log. of 30 inches) and multiplying by 0006, as the differences in the 
column barometer*' vary more rapidly than those in the 
column. * • 

Example . — Boiling point at upper station 185°=14548 feet. 

Barometer at Calcutta. 

(at 32°) 29 in. 75° 

Logar. difr.=1.47712— 1.47349=00363X 0006 218 

Approximate height 14330 

} 80=MuUiplier 1.100 

Correct altitude • • • • 1 5763 
Assuming 30.00 inches as the average height of the barometer at 
the level of the sea (which is however too much), the altitude of the 
upper station is at once obtained, by inspection of Table 1, correcting 
for temperature of the stratum of air traversed by Table 2. 

(Newman, Optician, 122, Regent Street, has been in the habit of 
making these instruments; he recommends the use of copper brazed, 

instead of tin, as more durable ; and a free escape for the steam, or 
the results will be incorrect from the boiling taking place under pres- 
sure ; a model may be seen at the apartments of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. — ED.) 


VIIL — DesuUory notea andm observations on various places in 
Ouzerat. By John Vaupell, Esq. 

Bassoo or Vahoo. A large village or small town situated in a south- 
easterly direction from Kaira, in the Pitlaud pergunna, distant about 
six coss.* It is said to contain nearly five thousand houses. Its in- 
habitants consist chiefly of Brahmins, Bunyas, Koonbees, &c. To the 
north-west of the town is situated the ba^ar, which has the appear- 
ance of being almost separated from it,- by an intervening group of 
date trees ;t but it is connected with the village by a range of dyer’s 
houses on the east side. This part alone is said to contain upwards 
of one hundred dyer’s dwellings. 

* A C 08 B in Guzerat averages about a mile and a half English, 
t Elate silvestris. 
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The bazar is called the Poora^ the term usually applied to suburbs. 
It appears probable t^at, at one time, the town was surrounded by a 
wall, from the fact of thpre being two gates still reipaining, one on the 
east, and the other on the north side of the town. A fine new dhwrm~ 
mla placed in the south quarter, was built by the Potail for the recep- 
tion of travellers of all descriptions. Adjoining the dharmsala is a 
peer’s tomb, built in the form of an oblong square, about*the centre of 
which rises a large dome, over the grave of the holy personage to 
whom the structure is dedicated. Seven beeghas of land in the vici- 
nity yield sufficient grain and pulse to feed three or four people, who 
perform the services prescribed by the Mahomedan religion at the 
grave of the defunct. 

The circumjacent country is very fertile, and kept in a good state 
of cultivation. Numerous crops of wheat, just bursting into ear 
[January] present a pleasing and happy prospect of an abundant har- 
vest to the husbandman. The cultivation at this season is principally 
carried on by irrigation, and forms what is termed the khurruf or dry 
crop, in contradistinction to the ruhhee^ or wet crop, produced by 
the periodical rains, and which is usually reaped in October and No- 
vember. 

Besides wheat and barley, the following vegetables are raised in a- 
bundance, brinjals, radishes, carrots, &.c. ; but tobacco and cotton 
take the lead among the objects of agricultural produce in this per- 
gunna. Of the former, large quantities are cultivated, for there ex- 
ists a great and constant demand both in the province, for home con- 
sumption, and at the seaports for exportation. It forms one of the 
principal sources of revenue. Cotton is likewise grown in abundance. 
The plant is allowed to remain in thd ground for the space of three 
years, and is of the perennial kind called nirmah or goreah, producing 
the finest description of cotton in the province. If allowed to remain 
beyond the period above men tioned, the produce degenerates, so that it 
is found necessary to rene w the plantation every three years. There 
are several varieties of this useful plant grown throughout the prov- 
ince : the first is the finest kind just treated of ; next to which, of the 
annual varieties, the Broach, Surat, Ahmode and Jumbooseer districts 
yield the most abundant and finest descriptions, known more gene- 
rally in the British market by the term Surats. Next to these in 
quality comes that of the Bhownuggur and Gogah districts, that of 
Kattiawar and Kutch, and, last of all, the Dollera and Jafferabad dis- 
tricts. 

The annual kinds generally form part of the rubbee or monsoon 
crop, though the produce is not reaped till the Khurruf harvest : none 
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of these kindi^ however, are irrigated. They grow mostly within a 
few miles of the sea, forming a belt, as it were, around the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay. 

The introduction of the finer kinds of American cotton does not 
seem to have answered the expectations generally entertained on this 
side of India, though samples of the Bourbon and Sea island kinds 
have been very fine. The object in introducing the finer sorts of 
American cottons into India, seems to have been, to enable the East 
Indian merchants to compete with the Americans in the British 
market. This object will more likely be attained by endeavouring 
to improve the cottons of the country. The institution of various 
experiments directed to the best means of attaining this object, would 
in all probability lead to some satisfactory practical results. Greater 
attention to the mode of gathering and cleaning in the preparation ; 
improvements in manuring and preparing the soil ; observations as to 
the best season for sowing, and whether transplanting would have a 
beneficial or pernicious effect. What difference irrigation of the 
annuals would occasion, d&c. what the nature and qualities of the soils 
in which the different varieties are reared, and what kind of soil 
would best suit the finer, and what the coarser sorts ? In the course of 
conducting these experiments many other improvements would natu- 
rally suggest themselves, and the results when carefully observed 
should be recorded. The improvements might then be gradually in- 
troduced throughout the country, not by telling and urging the natives 
to adopt them, but by the force of demonstration, by having an ex- 
perimental field or two in every cotton village or district, where the 
improvements suggested by experience might be acted on, and the cul- 
tivator be taught to improve the produce of his own fields. 

Dewah or Deva. This is also an extensive village, situated in a 
south westerly direction from tiie former about two coss off, and con- 
tains about 1,500 houses. It is a^substantial, well built place, the 
houses being generally two or three stories high and constructed of 
brick. The streets, as in most native towns and villages, are narrow 
and not laid out in any order. This place is remarkable for contain- 
ing a large and handsome temple in its N. E. quarter. It is said to 
have been built by, and dedicated to, a Koonbee, named Bawah Ram, 
who in the decline of life became a Bhugut*. A small garden 
surrounds two thirds of it, in which are planted a few champacas. 
Three young jacktrees, some limetrees, and several mangoes, compose 

Tliis term is applied to those ijcrsons, not of the Brahminicnl tribe, who sep- 
arate themselves from all intercourse with the world, and dedicate the remain- 
der of their days to the worship of God. 
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the whole variety. The most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this temple is, that there is not a single Brahmin officiating priest 
in it; but those who perform the holy rites are men, of the same cast 
as that of its founder, namely Koopbees ; they have a few beeghas of 
land allotted to them for their support, and whatever surplus grain re- 
mains they distribute in alms to beggars. A lamp of ghee, is kept 
burning in the midst of the temple all the year round. • 

Kupperwunjee, A large extensive walled town, situated about 22 
coss N. E. from Kaira ; it contains about 2,500 houses well built and 
much loftier than those usually seen in the large villages ancf towns 
in Guzerat. These are inhabited principally by bunyas, koonbees, 
coolies, and some mahomedans ; a few Borahs have also taken up their 
abode in the town being attracted by the facility of procuring agate 
and onyx-stones, found in abundance in this neighbourhood, which they 
transport to Cambay in the crude state. This town is surrounded by 
a wall, whose foundation is stone and upper works brick; in some 
places it has partly fallen, in others, it is approaching with rapid strides 
to decay; a deep but narrow ditch encompasses the whole town. 
Innumerable remains of Mahomedan splendour, — tombs, eedgahs, 
mosques &c. indicate this to have been a flourishing spot during the 
Mogul sovereignty, and that at a period not very remote, they had 
po.ssession of the place. Half a mile to the north of the town, runs a 
small stream with a rocky bed, named Moowar, which is said to con- 
tain hidden in its banks many valuable chalcedonies. The Borahs 
who live here employ people on purpose to dig them out. There is 
also at this place a glass manufactory, where small lamp glasses which 
are used in illuminations, are made. 

The natives say that many years ago there existed a foundery for 
smelting iron ore, which would lead to the inference that this valua- 
ble mineral was to be found in the vicinity. In corroboration of this 
statement, they point to the numerous large heaps of slag accumulat- 
ed outside of the town. These hillocks are composed principally of 
a kind of heavy vitreous substance, varying in size and weight from 
half an ounce to a pound and upwards. They are used at present 
for hardening floors, and, when pulverized, for manure. 

Dubbers are also manufaptured here of various sizes and shapes. 
These are well known to be much used by the natives for containing 
ghee, oil, &c. 1 shall describe the process of manufacturing 

these impure though useful articles. 

In the first place the dubgars, or people who make the dubbers, 
form a flat handee or pot of common clay or earth, of the shape and size 
of the dubber they wish to make ; while this is drying, they take the 
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fi^esh, raw hides of goats, cows, biifialoes, camels, &lc. and having 
well scraped them, and deprived them of the hair, they chop them up 
upon a stone slab till the mass becomes of the consistence of butter. 
They then spread a layer of this iQass uppn the model of earth, which 
is by this time sufficiently dry, and fit for their purpose. After the 
first layer has dried a little, tiiey repeat the operation, and continue so 
doing till they have forced the dubber of a proper thickness and con- 
sistence, care is taken that the mass is spread equally over the whole 
surface of the model : when sufficiently dried they harden the bottom 
by beating it with a wooden instrument resembling a schoolmaster’s 
palmetto, or the broad end of an oar. They finish by making the 
neck of the vessel. The dubber is now exposed to the sun to dry, 
after which they beat out the clay model with a stick, which, being 
unbaked,, breaks easily; this accomplished, the dubber is ready for 
use. They are made of all sizes and shapes from a capacity to con- 
tain three or four ounces, up to four and five maiinds. It is to be 
remarked that old dry hides and old dubbers are likewise used in ma- 
king new ones, and serve the purpose equally as well as raw hides, 
after having previously undergone the process of maceration. 

Journey to the Mahajun River. At 7 A. M. we left Kupperwunje 
for the Mahajun River, which we. reached after a slow march of four 
hours, though the estimated distance he only six coss, in a direction 
nearly north. At about half a coss from Kupperwunje, we forded a 
small rocky rivulet, named the Moowar. About a mile below the 
ford after uniting with another stream of its own size, it subsequent- 
ly disembogues itself into the Saburiiiattce. Proceeding about half 
a coss further, we came to a small village consisting of 20 huts inha- 
bited by coolies, a great number of whom were employed in irrigat- 
ing their wheat and barley crops. 

The name given to this village was Khanpore. A coss further 
brought us to a small village denominated Kallahbhy ka Mooara,” 
containing about 50 houses, whose inhabitants are likewise coolies, 
and a coss further to another small stream, being the same above 
mentioned which joins the Moowar below Kupperwunje. The road 
from Kallabhy ka Mooara leads through a rising jungle of Pulus 
trees,* the greater part of which were within a few days of flowering. 
The rich scarlet velvety blossoms of this ornament of the forests are 
called Kesowree” by the natives, and are in much request in a dried 
state at the Hooly festival, when they are used by.the Hindus to stain 
their clothes of a deep orange colour. The blossoms are gathered 


Butea frondoBa. 
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when full blown, and dried in the shade, in which state they are tak- 
en to market and exyosed for sale. Two coss further brought us to 
Nirmaleh, a large village, consisting of about 500 houses; the road to 
thisplace was here and there^ studded with a few mangoe trees in full 
flower; at a coss and a half from hence, to the right of the road, is sit- 
uated a Mussulman peer’s tomb, almost totally screened from view 
by the numerous groves of mangoe and mowrah * trees which flourish 
luxuriantly as well here, as in the northern districts of Guzerat. Half 
a coss more brought us to the village of Mandawah, belonging to a 
Mussulman. It contains from 300 to 400 houses, inhabited* chiefly 
by Mahomedans. At the distance of half a coss hence, lies the Wa- 
truck, a beautifully situated and rocky river with very lofty banks, the 
northern of which we traced for nearly a coss through rather a gloomy 
jungle, when we found ourselves in the bed of the Mahajun. This 
river is a branch of the Watruck, after uniting with which a little 
below where we were, it ultimately joins the Saburmattee, previ- 
ously however, forming a junction with the Seyree under the walls 
of Kaira. On the eastern bank of the Mahajun are the remains of 
a fort said to have been erected some 200 or 300 years ago by 
Sooltaun Mahmood Begrah, the then reigning King of Guzerat. 
Three bastions connected by a curtain or stone wall, two of which 
are entire, and the other partly fallen, are the only vestiges that have 
escaped the ravages of time ; the centre bastion is built of stone to 
the height of about 50 feet. The one to the right, as you look 
towards the fort from the bed of the river, has a foundation of 
stone 10 feet high, upon which the bastion ri.ses to the height 
of about 40 feet, built entirely of brick, and in the form of a large 
well, sufficiently capacious to contain an ample 'supply of water 
for the garrison, the channel of the river continuing dry for sever- 
al months of the year. In the easterfi wall, in a line immediately 
above each other, are placed four rooms, each about 6 feet broad by J 0 
long, connected by a winding flight of steps, which commencing at 
the uppermost room, in its descent runs through each room, and 
ends in a passage at the bottom of the well : there is a communica- 
tion between the well and the river. From the traces of the fort 
which extend about half a mile inland, and a quarter of a mile along 
the bank, it appears to have been a place of some strength and im- 
portance. This is the river and the spot resorted to by the natives 
after the first and second fall of rain, to gather the valuable agates so 
much prized by the nations of the West. The stones are found in 


* Basaia latifolia. 
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the bed of the river, in round nodules, varying in size from that 
of a mangoe to a melon. Externally they hav^ nothing remarkable to 
distinguish them from the other stones in the river, but on breaking 
a piece off the edge, they are easily recognized. The natives term 
them Akeek*’ and ** Khareeoh.’* The most beautiful and valuable 
are the Mocha stones, and moss, or bush marked agate. The Bo- 
rahs are the^only people who set any value on them ; the native in- 
habitants of the vicinity making no distinction in this respect, be- 
tween these agates and the common pebbles of the river. In the 
cool ot the evening we returned to Kupperwunje, which we reached 
about 7 o’clock, after rather a fatiguing day’s excursion. 

Nappa or Napaur, A large village in nearly a north-westerly di- 
rection, and about ten coss distant, from Ometa. It contains about 
800 houses which are inhabited principally by Bhats ; there are like- 
wise a few Brahmins, Grassias and Koonbees. 

On the north side of the village is situated a handsome and ornamen- 
tal tank. It is said to have been built about 450 or 500 years ago 
by a Patan named * Taze Kan Narpalli, so called from a suburb in 
Delhi named Narpaul, wherein he was born. He constructed it du- 
ring the time he was Sirsoobah of Pitlaud, deputed from Ahmedabad. 
The following is a description of the tank. A parapet wall four 
feet high surrounds the tank, which is built of brick, and is of an 
octangular form. Its circumference is about 500 yards, and in the 
middle of each side of the octagon is a flight of steps of a triangu- 
lar shape leading to the water. The first remarkable object is an 
Eedgah on the western angle, built in the form of a parallellogram, 
having two doors, one in the southern wall, the other facing the 
tank; a flight of steps leads from this door to the water. Adjoining 
the Eedgah is a ghaut or sloping descent 15 or 20 feet in breadth, 
and paved with granite to theSvater’s edge; there are two others of 
a similar description, one on th^ north, the other on the east side of 
the tank. Proceeding from this ghaut along the bank, level spaces, 
in some places broken, in. others of chunam and brick work 
are traversed, from which it would appear that bungalows, terraces, 
and other buildings, had once existed hereabouts. At the termina- 
tion of this, there is a small door or wicket to the right; entering 
which, after descending a few steps, you arrive at a quadrangular dome 
about 8 feet square. From this a noble causeway, thrown over 24 
arches, stretches across to a solid piece of masonry, about 20 feet 

* He 18 frequently mentioned in the history of Guzerat, during the reign of 

Sooltan Malimuod Begrah and his Buccesiors. 
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square, placed in the centre of t(ic tank. In the middle of this, 
there is a small dome ^erected upon four pillars of stone in which the 
remains of a few mutijated figures hewn out of coarse marble, 
lie scattered. Close to th^ dome^ stands a beautiful Jambool tree 
stated to be 150 years old| highly ornamental and affording a cool 
refreshing shade to those whose curiosity may lead them hither. 
The causeway is 86 yards long and broad, paved* with stone. 
Two parapet walls of brick run along each side, the top of one of 
which is scooped into an open conduit or water channel, leading from 
the entrance door to the brick work in the centre of the tank.* Upon 
each of the pillars above the level of the arches that support the 
causeway, are small semi-oval openings intended to give the water a 
free passage when the tank is full. On the N. E. angle in the wall are 
three circular inlets in a horizontal line, from the back of which, 
two walled trenches stretch in opposite directions to the extent of 
100 or 150 yards, for the purpose of receiving the water in the rains 
from the surrounding country. On the wall immediately overhang- 
ing the tank, is a stone building intended probably to enable visitors 
to enjoy the sight of the water gushing into the tank through the three 
apertures above-mentioned. At the junction of the trenches a few 
yards from this building, are the remains of some trellis work, which, 
when entire must have had an exceedingly beautiful effect; being cut in 
stone, it must have cost immense labour. 

To the east of the village, there is a large well or vaw, built by the 
personage above-mentioned. It had some time ago fallen in and the 
inhabitants were deprived of the use of it, when a rich Bunya, nam- 
ed Purbhoodass Shet, who came from Baroda to celebrate the mar- 
riage of one of his children, offered 500 Rupees to* the villagers to 
get it repaired, but as they alleged that this sum was insufficient, he 
took the charge upon himself, and rebliilt it thoroughly. 

Gundar, An ancient maritime city, regarding which there ex-^^ 
ists many and various accounts, as to its antiquity and former splen- 
dour. It is situated in an immense plain on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, about three coss distant from the sea, two coss 
(nearly due south) from the Dadur river, and about ten south west 
from Ahmode. Elevated mounds of brick and stone, as well as 
innumerable foundations, which have been excavated- in the hope of 
finding treasure, as also for the material, are seen scattered over a 
space of about three miles in circumference. In the south quarter 
the present inhabitants have erected a few houses, built chiefly of 
the stones dug out of the ruins of the old town, by placing them 
one upon the other without uniting them by any kind of cement ; 
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the major par( of the inhabitants at present consists of fishermen 
who are at* this season assiduously employed ip manufacturing salt, 
which is exported ,in considerable quantities ;.o the inland towns. A 
few Bhats, Koonbecs and Borahs, make up the remainder of the 
population. On the north side of the present town, is situated a 
temple dedicated to Parsinauth the principal deity of the Shravuck 
Bunyas. Three marblp busts, one black and two white are placed 
in a vault under ground. 

In the Ayeen Akbery p. 66, Vol. II. 8vo Ed. mention is made 
of this place as one of the ports belonging to the great emporium 
of Broach, It was burnt f and sacked by the Portuguese under 
Don Manoel de Lima, in the vice-royaltyship of Don Joao de Cas- 
tro 4th Viceroy of Portuguese India, in the middle of the 16th century. 
The modern town Jumbooseer is said to have been peopled by the 
inhabitants of Gundar who fled from this their native place. 

Amhowey Maidh also Amha Bhowance. The name of a Hindu 
goddess to whom a temple is dedicated, and of whose miraculous 
powers many singular and fabulous traditions are related. This tem- 
ple is situated about 84 coss to the northward of Ahmedabad, in a 
hilly country belonging to a Rajpoot Rajah, named Bapjee, who re- 
sides at Daunta, a town 12 coss to the southward of Ambowey. 
Three or four are held annually in honour of this deity. They 

are numerously attended by Hindu pilgrims of all classes. The 
route from Ahmedabad to Ambowey is as follows. 


Coss. 

To Kalee 3 

,, Addauleijc 4 

„ Ooxnascer 3 ^ 

„ Pettahpoor 3 — A town belonging to Rajafi Futtcli Sing. 

„ Kookhurwarrah ... 7 

„ Vesnagar KT 

„ Vurnuggur 5 * 

„ Kheraloo 10 

„ Sareswati River . • 7 — On the northern bank is the village oi' 

Rampoor. 

„ Pepaloo 10 

,, Daunta 10-— Hills commence from this place. 

„ Ambowey 12 


Total. 64 Coss. 

* March. 

i* ‘^Tassing further on, the city of Gundar hove in sight inhabited by Hindu 
merchants, enriched by commerce, but enfeebled by its citizens. It was first 
invested, taken, and destroyed. The natives delivered up their property at 
tiic price of their lives.” Sec Vida de D> Joao de Castro, p, 333. 
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The famous hill and temples of 'Aboo are not far from this place. 
The road from Daiinta to Ambowey is said to lie through a thick 
jungly and hilly country, abounding in vegetation. Of Aboo, it is stated 
by a European visitor to have been bitterly cold (in January) and that 
ice was met with. The aisCent to the great hill is very tedious, but 
when at top, the visitor is amply compensated by the view of the most 
beautiful temples in the country. The hedges on the rc^ad side were 
found to consist of the common dog-rose wffich grows wild all a- 
round, willows were, met with, and the most beautiful jessamine, with 
a great variety of rare plants; wild oranges, though as sour aif limes, 
were also in great abundance. 

MewcLss and Giras. We hud the first mention of these terms in the 
history of the Mahomedan Kings of Guzerat by Ferishta. In the 
reign of Ahmed Shah, I. A D. 1414, it is stated that ‘^Mallik Tohsa 
in this year received a special commission to destroy all idolatrous 
temples, and to establish the Mahomedan authority throughout Guzerat, 
a duty which he executed with such diligence, that the names of Ma- 
wass and Giras were hereafter unheard of in the whole kingdom ” 
(Vide Briggs’ History of the Mahomedan power in India. Vol. 4 p. 
18. ) To which the translator appends a note to the purport follow- 
ing. The Mawassy and Girasy chiefs appear to have been much 
like the zemindars of Hindoostan, and the poligars of the south. 
They only acknowledged Mahomedan supremacy when it was enforc- 
ed by the presence of troops, and they have till within the latest 
period, felt themselves bound in honour to withold tribute till a body 
of soldiers appeared against them, even under the British Govern- 
ment.” The term Mawas or Mewas, applies at the present day to 
those villages, in the northern and western parts of tlie province, in 
the hilly country about Vurnuggur, Veeshnuggur, Edurwarra , &.c. 
and on the banks of the Mahee and Saburmattee rivers, in places 
difficulty of access where the country is much broken up and inter- 
sected by ravines and jungle, which are inhabited by Coolees, 
Bheels, Rajpoots of desperate fortunes, and such like Hindus. These 
villages seem even during the height of Mahomedan prosperity and 
rule, to have preserved in some degree their independence, and at no 
time ever to have been completely subdued. The Hindu rajahs of Edur, 
Chitore, Dongurpoor, &c. . appear to have been continual thorns 
in the sides of the Mahomedan rulers, and never to have been com- 
pletely subdued.* The term Mewasie is said properly to apply to all 

* The inhabitant of these villages being all Hindus bearing a deadly ha- 
tred to the destroyers of their temples and religion, kept up a constant communi- 
cation with the disaffected Rajahsi and afforded them every aid in their power. 



refractory villages, whcilier held 'by Coolies, Rajpoots, or Bhcels; 
and, as the derivation of the word would seem to imply, not without 
reason. For as Mewassie villages are usually^ situated in hilly or bro- 
ken ground, surrounded by deep ravines, and jungle, and of difficult 
access, their natural position would afford ho extent of arable land to 
raise grain and the ordinary produce of the soil upon, for the subsis- 
tence of the icillagers ; but as they must live as well as their neighbours, 
and being of a predatory, roving disposition, they go about the coun- 
try plundering and levying contributions from the more peaceably dis- 
posed merchant, husbandman, or manufacturer. The word Mewass, 
or more properly Mawas, as Firishta rightly spells it, seems to be a 
derivative from the verb * Wassna/ to inhabit, locate, found or people 
a village, the first and usual requisite to which is, to select a 
spot of good arable land in a level country with a ready supply rf 
fresh water ; a Mawassie village being the very reverse of all this, the 
negative term “ma” no or not, is a very apt prefix to the word, and de- 
fines the locality pretty correctly, which may be rendered, uncultivat- 
ed wild, not abad. The term Mewass applies more particularly to 
the Coolee and Bheel, as that of Grassia does to the Rajpoot, but it is 
not to be met with beyond the confines of the province of which the 
Muhee river may be considered the southern boundary. 

Girass, Girassia, or Grassia, is not so easily traceable, nor so capa- 
ble of explanation as the former terra. Though much has been writ- 
ten and said about the Grassias, there still exists a great deal of ob- 
scurity about their real origin, and the foundation of their rights to 
levy black mail from friend and foe throughout the country. From 
the silence of Abul Fazel on this subject, it has been supposed these 
claims were not in existence at the date of the Ayeen Akbery about 
A. D. 1600; but that they originated in the distracted state of the 
times and country which ensued after the death of the Emperor Ak- 
ber, in A. D. 1605. That this however seems to have been an erro- 
neous conclusion is proved from the fact of our finding mention made 
of the Mawass and Girass nearly 200 years before, in the reign of 
Ahmud Shah 1, the founder of the city of Ahmedabad, and in such a 
manner that even then, they seem to have been notorious as a turbu- 
lent, refractory and rebellious set, who embraced every favorable 
opportunity of avenging the ins’ults and cruelties they were continual- 
ly experiencing at the hands of the destroyers of their temples and 
subvertersof their religion, by annoying them by every means in their 
power. 

The principal Grassias are, with very few exceptions, Rajpoots, and, 

as such, descendants of the ancient Hindu rulers of the country. 



llwy formad likewise the military class or dolenders of the country, 
for we have no groiiiid^l'or conciiidrii^ that Ihe JJiiidu princes prior to 
the Mahornedaii iiivasioii^of India, were much if at all, distinguished 
by an ambition for foreign epnques^t. They seem to have been much 
more occupied witli ineasufes of defence and the protection of what 
they actually possessed, from the petty encroachments of each other, 
than remarkable for the renown of conquering foreign states. At the 
present day these exactions may be coiisidered more as arising from 
actual want in some,. and as a means of keeping up the reineinbraiice 
of their rights in others; but wherever they do exist the inutuaf under- 
standing also obtains of protection on the part of the Grassias to the 
contributors, from forays and inroads of others of their own class and 
of their own followers, or those over whom they exercise more imme- 
diate control. It is only when, what they consider to be their own 
hereditary right to share in the produce of the country, is unjustly 
withheld, that they proceed to extremities, and cause so much damage 
and distress to the country. This, inmost cas^s, is seldom done with- 
out due warning to the contributing party, either by letter, verbal 
message, or posting u|> a paper in a conspicuous ))art of the village, 
stating the demands, and time and terms of compliance, or the nature 
of the coiiseciuences if the cbainis are resisted. 

Sir John Malcolm in his account of central India states the term 
(frassia to be derived from Grass,* a Sanscrit word signifying aiiiouih- 
iiil, and which has been metaphorically applied to designate the small 
share of the produce of a country which those plunderers claim * 

111 corroboration of what has been advanced above, we lirid at the 
present day, tbroiigliout the western districts and the Peninsula of 
Guzeral, many Grassia chieftains and landholders, comfortably set- 
tled, and in quiet possession of laud descended to them from their 
ancestors. These never think of goifiig about the country to levy 
forced contributions, or in any way to connect themselves wdth those 
who do. The cliicfs arc all invariably Rajpoots and consequently of 
the military class ; their dependants are made up of people of differ- 
ent tribes, the majority however being Hindus. Sir John Malcolm’s 
enquiries led him to the conclusion, tliat they are chiefs who, driven 
from their possessions by invaders, have established claims to a share of 
the revenue, and maintain them iipoh the ground of their power to 
disturb or prevent its collection.t 

Colonel Todd in his Rajahsthan (vol. Ist.) makes them to be land- 
holders ; his words are, There are two classes of Rajpoot land- 

t See Malcolm's Central India, Vol. ]. 
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* Vide Central India. 



holders in Mewar, though the one greatly exceeds the other in num- 
ber. One is the Grassya Thacoor, or lord, t)ie other the Bhooinin. 
The Grassya chieftain is he who holds (grasa) by grant (putta) of the 
prince, for which he performs service with specified quotas at home 
and abroad, renewable at every lapse, when all the ceremonies of 
resumption, the fine of relief, and the investiture take place. The 
Bhoomia does not renew his grant, but holds on prescriptive posses- 
sion. He succeeds without any fine, but pays a small annual quit rent, 
and can be called upon for local service in the district which he in- 
habits, tor a certain period of time. He is the counterpart of the al- 
lodial proprietor of the European system, and the real zemindar of 
these principalities. Both hiave the same signification from * bhoom' 
and ‘ zemin’ land ; the latter (term) is an exotic of Persian origin. 

* Grassya — is from gr&s a* substance,’ literally and familiarly * a mouth- 
ful.' Whether it may have a like origin with the Celtic word ‘ gwas’ 
said to mean a servant, and whence the word vassal is derived, I 
shall leave to etymologists to decide, who may trace the resemblance 
to the Grassya, the vassal chieftain of the Rajpoots. All the chartn- 
Jariea or puttas, commence : — ' To ***** gr^ss has been or- 
dained.* ”* 

Soonderyeenee Kharee^ or the beautiful creek is situated about 4 
or 5 coss to the northward of Bhownuggur creek. It is said to con- 
tain a fine broad channel of various depth for about three coss inland, 
with a good muddy bottom, navigable for boats of from BOO to 500t 
candies burthen. The channel does not dry up like the Dollera 
creek, and is free from sand banks and other serious impedi- 
ments to navigation ; vessels of the largest description used in 
the coasting and Gulph trade, go up to the bunder in one tide. The 
bunder is situated about three coss from the mouth of the creek, the 
channel near it retains sufticieht water to keep vessels (laden or other- 
wise) afloat at any time of th^ tide. In November and December 
1622, a nautical survey of this and neighbouring creeks was made, 
by order of the Bombay Government by Lieutenant Dominicetti of 
the Company’s Marine, who states that ** Soondereyee creek is in Lati- 
tude 22° O' 30". N. and bears from Bhownuggur creek N. 24 E. 
distant 84 miles. It runs in a W. and N. W. direction for upwards of 
12 miles from the sea, and is navigable about 6. Its breadth for the 
first three miles is 650 to 600 feet, for the next three about 370 feet ; 
depth at high water spring tides, in the large rea6h 39 to 48 feet, and 
ill low water from 6 to 16 feet ; in the small reach from 30 to 32 feet at 


*lhid. 


t About 3 candies make a tour 
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high, and dry at low water ; perpendicular rise 33 feet. ^ High water, 
on full and change a^thc entrance at 4h. 28'. p. m. and 5} miles up 
at 5h 26'. The ebb ruiys 6^, and the flood 5} hours, the former 3^ 
the latter 2^ miles per hour., . 

Bhowleearee or Baiinia Creek. Bears N. 48 £. from the en- 
trance of Soonderyee creek, distant 2 miles. It is in Lat. 22° 1' 
48" N. ; 8 miles in the length, and runs nearly N. TO. and N. N. 
W. from 550 to 600 feet broad for 5 miles. At high water spring 
tides, depth from 26 to 35 feet, and at low water nearly dry, except at 1 
mile from the entrance, where three to five feet remain ; dufing the 
neaps, it never has less than 23 feet at high water, and is not dry for 
more than 2^ or 3 hours in twelve. Tides not so rapid as in Soon- 
deryee. At the springs, the flood runs 1 J and ebb 2| miles per 
hour ; high water full and change at the entrance at 4h. 32'; and flve 
miles up 5h. 36' p. m. bottom mostly mud, and mud and sand mixed.’’ 

Dolkru Creek. Lat. 22° 9' 10". N. from the former, N. 18. 
W. distant about 8 miles. Till within these Few years, Dollerawasa 
place of little note ; its importcuice in a commercial point of view be- 
gan with the extension of the cultivation of cotton to the westward, 
and the increase of demand for the European market. Formerly the 
cultivation of cotton was limited ptmcipally to the districts adjacent, 
and subject, to Bhownuggur, to which port, invited by the magnitude 
and safety of its creek, and the ^facilities of conducting commercial 
concerns, cottoudeaiers chiefly resorted to purchase for the China 
market. The demand, however, of late years for the Europe market, 
being found much greater than the eastern districts could well meet, 
and the cultivators finding it likely to prove a greater source of profit 
than any other article, the produce of their soil, gradually extended 
the cultivation over a great portion of the country ; and, to improve 
the quality, introduced about the years 1811 or 1812, the fine, silky, 
long-stapled, podless cotton of the Jumbooscer and Ahmode districts, 
to the east of the gulf. The village or town is situated in an im- 
mense open tract, (part of the Runn) — on the western shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, about 20 miles inland from the sea in a N. Wly. 
direction, having Cambay to the eastward, 20 coss, Bhownuggur S. 
W. 25. Dholka N. E. 20 coss, Limree N. 20 coss. It is within the 
jurisdiction of Kusba Dundooka, and may be said to contain from 
5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. 

A considerable trade is carried on from this place to the several 
ports between Surat and Bombay, and with Bombay likewise. The 
chief imports consist of raw and refined sugar, iron, cocoanuts, cochi- 
neal, and raw-silk from Bombay ; jaggree ; from Surat, Gundavee, 
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and Bulsaur;, rafters, bamboos, and timber from Dlianoo, Oiiier- 
gauni, and Bassein. These are ' again trai^sported overland for 
the consumption of the inland towns to the i^orthward ; Dollera itself 
admitting of no demand for any of.thesc goods beyond a few bamboos 
and rafters for the use of the inhabitants. The exports consist of 
wheat and cotton, the average annual quantity of this latter staple 
varies from 15,000 to 20,000 candies ; the growth of the neighbour- 
ing districts of Jhalawar and Kattiawar. The customs levied at this 
port average from 60,000 to 90,000 rupees annually. Of late years, 
owing ^o the filling up of the creek, and the dangerous sand banks 
which have accumulated in the channel, the trade of the port lias 
been removed to Bowleearee (a small village on the Bannia creek) 
and will in a few years in all probability cease altogether. Wheal 
grows in great abundance in the country about Dollera, and is of a 
very excellent quality: cotton, bajree, and jowarree, are cultivated in 
the rainy season. Salt-petre of a very promising quality is also ob- 
tainable in the neighbourhood; the Barilla plant abounds on the sea- 
coast ; safflower is cultivated inland ; buffaloe's horns, horn tips, raw- 
hides are also to be had. Great facilities for the manufacture of salt 
exist, and some made at Cambay is of a very superior quality. The 
salicornia (one or two species) and the salsola abound in maritime 
situations. The bitter purging sail,* called bit-noben or bit-1 aban 
is likewise manufactured at Cambay' from Myrobalans, alkali (Sajoe 
Khar) and sea salt, and exported in (|uantities to Bombay and the 
southern ports. 

It is generally allowed by those who are conversant in such matters 
that an equalization of duties on the produce of India imported 
into Great Britain with those of the West Indies and Mauritius, is, in 
the existing state of affliirs indubitably necessary, and if such was the 
case under the old charter, how iiiucli more indispensble must such 
a ineasuret now he, when the colhinercial branch is done away with, 
and that source of revenue cut off. The equalization of duties on our 
staple articles of cotton, indigo, sugar, salt-petre, &c. will not only 
benefit India by causing increased exportation and an extension of 
their cultivation, with improvement of produce, but it would likewise 
act Jis a sjmr to enterprising and public spirited individuals possessing 
a command of credit and ciipital to turn their attention to other 
sources of wealth and prosperity.' Not to mention the mines of the 
precious and useful metiils, and stones, with which its mountains and 
valleys assuredly abound, and many of which have hitherto remained 
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iiiicxpJored ; let us take a glance at its maritime situations and see 
wliat promise they olffer of* rewatding labour, efficiently bestowed. 
Of the variety of aquatic plants, scattered on the shores ofGuzerat and its 
peninsula Kattiawar by thebounti&l hand of Providence, the salicornia 
and salsola form a part. Cattle do not eat these plants, though their 
taste is simply saltish. Dr., Roxburgh in speaking of the former plant 
says* “ these two species (the Brachiata and |ndica ) aro very plentiful 
on the coast of Coromandel, where large quantities of the fossil alkali 
might no doubt be made at a low rate. Such manufactures deserve 
much encouragement, particularly here, where there are many more 
labouring people than can possibly find employment. Large quanti- 
ties of this substance are iinnually inported into England from the 
Mediterranean for making soap, glass, Slc. It is worth about twenty 
(uglil or thirty shillings per. cwt. and as labour is cheap on this coast 
the alkali might be made I think, at so low a rate as to admit of its 
being sent to England, a?id paying freight of 10 the ton or more, 
provided it could there be imported duty free; ” in speaking of the 
other plant, the same author observes, t *Hhis plant (salsola nudiflora) 
is very common in many places near the sea ; the natives gather it 
for fuel only, the taste is strongly saline : no doubt it would yield good 
fossil alkali. How many valuable sources of wealth and happiness 
lie lost to the world over many parts of the Company’s territorial 
possessions in India, for want t>f encouragement, and enterprising 
men ! IMic two species of salicornia already des«ribcd, and tliis plant, 
might be made to yield barilla sufficient to make soa/j and glass for 
tJm whoU world, at the same time such a work would give bread to 
thousands of poor starving labourers ; which no doubt would greatly 
promote population and the consuinpfioii of the productions of these 
fertile countries ; for, exce])t during years of remarkable drought, there 
is always more grain produced than can be sold on the spot; I will 
not say than can be eaten, because few of the poorer classes can at 
the best of times procure a sufficiency of food during the dry season 
of the year, when there is little or no employment for them. It there- 
fore appears the more necessary to institute such branches of manu- 
facture as will employ those people during the dry season, such as ga- 
thering these plants and buciiing them for alkali, &.c”. After describ- 
ing what the impenetrable forests o^ India would yield if their pro- 
ducts were converted into potajsh. Dr. Roxburgh concludes by saying, 
''but to effect such highly interesting objects the labours of an individual 
however inclined to promote the public good, can avail but little, 
when not powerfully and cordially assisted by Goverment. 


Vide Flora. Ind. Vol. i. p. 65. t Vide Flor. Ind. Vol ii.pp. 60^-61. 
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These remarks apply in an eminent degree to the shores of Wes- 
tern liidia^ more especially of Guzerat and the, Gulfs of Cambay and 
Kutch. The coasts of the former abound wjith the Barilla plant ; be- 
sides this valuable product, and the^rdinary staples, cotton, safflower, 
and other products are extensively cultivated inland as specified above ; 
gums, wax, lac, glue, and drugs are all obtainable and form even 
now part of ihe imports into Bombay from the northern ports. But 
the first step to be taken is to ensure the delivery in Great Britain of 
these valuable products at such rate of duty, as will enable the impor- 
ter to compete with the products of other foreign possessions, and that 
he may be enabled to bring them to the British market with as few 
charges on them, and at as low a cost as possible, making due allow- 
ance for moderate profits on the speculation. 


Meeting. February 7th Captain D. Ross, F. R. S. President, in 
the Chair. 

Members elected. D. Clark, Esq., 1. W. Winchester, Esq., Lieut. 
W. Christopher, 1. N. 

In consequence of the small number of members jiresciit, no other 
business was transacted ; and the meeting adjourned. 
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1, _ Journal of a visit to Sonmeanee, the Seaport of Lus, in JBeloo* 
chistan, during ■ an attempt to reach Kelat from Kurachee in the 
disguise of an Ushec in May 1839. By Captain W. C. Harris, 
of the Bombay Engineers. 

Having been apprized of the wishes of Government, that an early 
opportunity should be embraced of examining the line of road be- 
twixt Sonmeanee and Candahar, with the design of testing the accu- 
racy of certain native information which I had previously submitted 
respecting that route, and of ascertaining what facilities it affords 
to the progress of an army, I resolved, although the season was far 
advanced, to take advantage of a favorable opportunity which pre- 
sented itself during the month of May last. A lairge caravan of 
Affghan cloth merchants were on the point of setting out for Can^ 
dahar from Kurachee, and the offer of gold readily induced their 
leader, a native of Kelat, named Rusheed Khan, to undertake the 
conducting me to the latter city ; and to promise upon the faith of 
a true believer, that for the sum of thr^ hundred Rupees he would 
proceed with me in advance of the Cafila upon an Hurkaruh camel, 
so as to reach Kelat in eleven or twelve days ; and that he would 
. return with me thence to the British camp at Kurachee, whenever I 
should have completed my observations. - 

The presence of Sir John Keane’s army in Affghanistan, and tho 
avowed hostility of the predatory tribes of Beloochcs inhabiting the 
countries to be traversed, rendering it .imprudent for a European to 
attempt the journey otherwise than in disguise, • I determined to 
adopt the costume of a Pathan, with the style and title of Khan, trust- 
ing to a beard of some months cultivation, and to a shaven erown., 
together with a knowledge of oriental manners and the Persian Ian- 
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gnage, to enable me to support the character which. I had assumed of 
a fair hairq/d son of the Usbecs,” which would be the less difficult 
since the complexions of many members of the Cahla were fully as fair 
as my own. As however, much more woujd depend upon the good 
faith of my guide, and it was obvipusly to my interest by meeting his 
liews in every way to preserve a good understanding, and evince my 
perfect confidence in his integrity, (which, be it known, a variety of 
circumstances were gradually giving me reason to regard in a very 
questionable light,) I hesitated not, at his earnest request, to advance 
a considerable portion of the stipulated revvasd, in order to enable 
him to* complete the purchase of camels required for the carriage of 
his merchandise, the recent great demand for those animals having 
prevented his hiring any, as he had heretofore been in the habit of do- 
iiig. “ He is a bad paymaster that will pay in advance,” but it was 
nevertheless requisite to do so on this occasion, or travel on bad 
terms with a man, to whose keeping 1 was about to confide my 
personal safety. 

By the advice of Rushecd Khan, I provided myself with a stout 
yaboo properly caparisoned with native trappings, and also a riding 
camel of his own selection ; hiring a second to carry bedding, saddle 
bags, and my servant, a Syyud who generously insisted upon accom- 
panying me in the guise of a fakir. Rusheed Khan was to supply 
our daily wants on the road, but to provide against accidents, 1 car- 
ried a small bag of biscuit and «ome tea, together with a weather 
worn row tee, an d ^ sum of ready money, which latter was disposed 
about my own waist, and that of my domestic, a bill of exchange 
and letter of credit on Kclat, being bound about iny arm in the fash- 
ion of an amulet. The fear of attracting observation induced me 
to carry no other instruments than a small pocket compass and a 
thermometer ; and my scanty notes were to be kept in English, en- 
tered in the Persian character upon the pages of a native merchant’s 
. ledger, lent me, together with twojbales of cloth, by the Khan; but 
I determined to write as little as possible, and never on any account 
to use a pen in the pre.sence of strangers. 

24fA. Maif, My intended departure having with no small difficul- 
ty and many precautions been kept a profound secret from every one 
excepting the Brigadier Commanding the Reserve Force, to whom 
I was indebted for permission* to undertake the journey, and the few 
friends whose kind offices werq indispensable, 1 left the British camp 
at Kurachee shortly after night-fall on the 24th May, and being pro- 
perly metamorphosed, repaired to a spot near the town which had 
previously been agreed upon as the point of rendezvous with Ru- 
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sheed Khan. My costume consisted of an under shirt of white 
linen, with long 'flowing sleeves ; 'a flowered woollen tunic ; spaci- 
ous cotton trowsers, wider than any Dutchman’s ; a quilted skull cap, 
encircled by an aniffle turban, and a shawl pattern Joongec around 
my waist. A broad leathern shoulder belt si/pported a trusty 
Damascus blade : a brace of pistols decorated my girdle, and at my 
back rattled a round shield of Rhinoceros hide, with huge brazen 
studs. After many hours passed in this far from elastic ^ear, I was at 
length joined by the merchant, and by his coffsin, Ameen Khan ; and 
after some lame apologies offered on their part for the delay, we 
commenced our journey, the former riding iny palfrey, and tlvc latter 
guiding the trotting dromedary which had the honor of bearing my 
Pathanship upon the crupper. The moon, wanting only four days 
of the full, set about 3 o’clock, but the night was still beautifully 
clear, and we jogged merrily on, enlivened and kept awake by bursts 
of melody from the throat of the Khan, until, having advanced eigh- 
teen miles at a foot pice, we overtook the Cafila shortly after sun- 
rise, at the Ilubb river, tlie first stage on the r.oad to Sonmeanee. 

Leaving the hot springs at Peer Hadjee Moonga’s Tukia* about 
four miles to the eastward, the road we travelled this night was 
nearly due north. After crossing the second arm of the Lyarco 
two artificial tanks occur, at the distance of one, and four miles. 
Owing to the showers that fell in March, they both contain water 
which it is possible to drink, and after a good season would doubt- 
less afford an ample supply. The first twelve miles of the road are 
good, though occasionally ploughed into deep 'ruts by former rain ; 
and the general a.spcct of the country is bare and level, with an in- 
crustation of clay, and numerous clumps of that eternal Noorun 

* Amongst the few Hons of which the •neighbourhood of Kiirrachec can 
boast, the chalybeate hot springs and tame alligators at the Tukia of Peer 
Hadjee Moonga, are undoubtedly the mrstacurious. The springs, five or 
in number, are situated about eight miles North from the town, in a sequestered 
grove of cocoanut and brab trees, encircled by barren stony ridges. Their 
temperature varies considerably. In tlie hottest the thermometer stands at 
120°, and the finger cannot be immersed more than a few seconds with impu- 
nity ; but others arc only tepid. A shallow tank formed by the water flowing 
off, is literally teeming with alligators. 1 have counted upwards of eighty of 
the scaly monsters in the space of as many square yards ; and they arc suffi- 
ciently tame to quit their retreat at the bidding of a stranger, and take their 
places around his breakfast table ; an occasional gentle hint being, I confess, 
requisite to remind the guests of what is due to good breeding. An oorux ie 
annually held at the Tukia, and the springs ore much resorted to by invalids. 
The mausoleum of Hjder Boola Khan, and other elaborately carved tombs of 
red free stone, within sight of the tank, ore well deserving of notice. 
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bash— yellow, parched, and sickly, which in Scinde, constitutes the 
principal feature in the vegetable kingdom. Advancing towards the 
mountain range, called Hala or Brahooick, the ground becomes gra- 
dually more and more broken, and the stony rbad traverses a succes- 
sion of barren valleys, divided by low ridges, of which the most re- 
markable feature is that they are all wedge-^shaped, and ribbed, either 
vertically or horizontally. The last of these valleys, which mea- 
sures a mile and a half across, was covered with breeding mares, 
herds of bufliiloes, andP- flocks of the Doombah sheep ; but I failed 
tiler the closest scrutiny, in discovering a single blade of grass for 
their entertainment. The plain terminates with the Hubb river, a 
shallow sandy bed from two to three hundred yards in breadth, with 
extensive pools of clear water, surrounded by shingle and coarse 
rushes. Both banks, as well as several islets in the channel, are 
clothed with a wilderness of the tamarisk tree, which here attains 
a most luxuriant growth. Many measure fifly feet from the top- 
most branches — the airy and graceful foliage being rendered more 
particularly agreeable .to the eye, from the total absence of every 
other green object to which it has been accustomed in more favored 
regions. Both by Belooche and Scindian, the Hubb is considered a 
neutral stream, and the only wood obtainable for many miles is found 
on its banks. Rising in the Hala mountains, it disembogues into 
the sea, south of Ras Mooaree or Cape Monze, after a very limited 
course, the occasional violence of which is nevertheless attested by 
the denuded roots of the trees nearest the brink. 

25M May. Having turned night into day by preserving this 
weary vigil, I felt no small inclination to pursue the reverse order 
of things, by following the example of the true believers, who were 
snoring around me. But, as well from the persecutions of cattle 
ticks and blue bottle flies, as from the overwhelming heat, sleep 
of any continuance was to me perfectly out of the question. A 
fiery blast, such as curls from the mouth of a furnace, blew during 
the greater part of the day, accompanied by clouds of searching im- 
palpable sand ; and even in the shade of a spreading tamarisk tree, the 
thermometer indicated 117°.- As a midday repast, a little coarse 
rice rendered perfectly intolerable to a European palate by the lavish 
admixture of the most offensively rancid ghee, (misnamed clarified 
butter,’*) was set before me hy mine host, with the never to be re- 
deemed promise of an improvement in the cuisine, which he proposed 
should follow the destruction of a tough old ram, obtained by virtue 
of eight annas from one of the numerous goat-herds bn the river, and 
then dangling at the shambles. 
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26fA May. The caravan resumed its march about one o'clock 
on the morning of the 26th, and* having passed through a Lukh or 
defile in the Hal a mountains, halted before sunrise at a well of exe- 
crable water called Bhowanee, eight miles distant. After getting 
clear of the Hubb rivef, the road, which for five Aiiles was extremely 
good, lay north-west through a fhickfer jungle than is usually to be 
met with in these regions, except in the Shikar-gahs of Scinde. It con- 
sists of noorun (or prickly Cactus) and caper bushes, interspersed 
with stunted baubel, waxing thinner towards the foot of the range 
shortly before reaching which, the lashing of the waves became au- 
dible. Our passage by moonlight through the defile of Jkallawan 
into Beloochistan was extremely stirring. Fast sinking in the west 
behind the wild and picturesque mountains which rose before us in 
dim perspective, the moon was just sufficiently high as we wound 
through the pass, to throw a pale and cloistered light over the crag- 
gy masses of white rock that flanked the right of the road ; whilst 
they cast into gloomy and impenetrable shadow the bluff group abut- 
ting on the led, the bold dark outlines of.which were contrasted 
with a clear and spangled sky. To heighten the effect, the sharp 
voices of the camel drivers, urging their starved and weary beasts 
over the pointed stones, echoed from rock to glen — varied by the 
funereal notes of the hysna, the sole occupant of these dark recesses, 
and by the stifled murmuring of the ocean, which broke at intervals 
upon the ear. This defile does not exceed a mile and three quar- 
ters ill length, and having no perceptible difference of level, might 
without much difficulty, be rendered practicable for artillery, the 
road throughout being broad and level, though occasionally broken 
and strewed with loose stones. Towards Ras Mooaree, the height 
of the chain, which at the pass of Jhallawan may. be estimated at 
1500 feet, gradually decreases ; but it rises rapidly in the opposite 
direction, as it stretches away to the i^orth-east to complete the bar- 
rier betwixt Scinde and Beloochistan. 

The resting place at Bhowanee is marked only by a deep well of 
intolerable water, dug in a ravine, the sunken bed of which is over- 
grown with wild broom. It is situated about a mile beyond the pass, 
in a valley formed with the great range by a spur which branches from 
it so as effectually to exclude the sea breeze. Not a tree of any sort 
extends its friendly shelter lo the scorched wayfarer ; a thick jungle 
of cabbage-shaped noorun 'bushes serving to increase the heat by 
obstructing the circulation of air. fn the shade of a bale of merchan- 
dize under which I passed the day, the thermometer stood at 110°; 
and to the horrors of such a Pandemonium were superadded the total 
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absence of occupation, palatable food, and water. A number of Hin- 
doo families travelling from Son ineanee to Kurachee-^the women and 
children on dOnkies and in tukhUUmwans, halted here during the 
day ; and our party was further augmented by near one hundred go- 
saens from Benares, whom we had passed at their bivouac the pre- 
ceding night, strewed about on either siefeofthe road like the slain 
on a battle-field. Of these wayworn pilgrims, who were journeying 
to Hinglaj, 1 made many enquiries regarding that far-famed temple 
in Mukran. * They represent it to be dedicated to Kalee, and con- 
structed on a remarkable fountain, which rises at so grt;at an eleva- 
tion as overlook the sea, although very distant from it. It is fii- 
inous from the circumstance of its having been visited by Rama, 
who on his way thither sojourned one night at Kurachee : a tradition 
which claims for that town the appellation Rambaug. Hinglaj, or 
Nanee as it is usually called, is four days journey westward from 
Sonmeanee and being greatly resorted to, the passage of pilgrims 
through the latter place, from all parts of India, forms a great source 
of revenue to the Government of Lus ; each indhidual being required 
to pay black mail to the Hakim or Governor of Sonmemee, in the 
amount of three rupees, or more, for a safe passage through the coun- 
try — an exaction of which the pious mendicants do not fail to complain 
lustily, and to acquit themselves with the worst possible grace. 

During the intense heat of the day, every iiidividuai of the party 
assembled at Bhowanee, either actually was asleep, or like myself, 
pretended to be so ; and, the number of drowsy souls amountincr to 
at least two hundred and fifty, it may be supposed that the bnorin»r 
was by no means inconsiderable. As the sun declined and the even- 
ing drew on, however, the scene became one of extraordinary cheer- 
fulness and activity. Whilst the good merchants, indolently seated 
on their carpets, stroked their long beards, told their beads, and mum- 
bled verses from the Koran, their servants were engaged in opera- 
tions culinary, in driving up the camels from forage, and in makin'r 
all necessary preparations for the approaching departure. Wild 
choruses burst from various quarters of the bivouac, the clear mel- 
low voice of old Noor Mahommed — a toothless, but blithesome mem- 
ber of our caravan — occasionally drowning every other, as he anathe- 
matised the despised pilgrims who were attuning their humbler throats 
to the music of the gourd. Even the phlegmatic souls of two cor- 
pulent Bannians belonging to Sonmeanee, who had joined us the 
preceding evening, were moved unto music. They were suddenly 
seized with an irresistible desire to contribute to the general melody, 
and their husky efforts did not fail to draw upon them the contumely 
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of every true believer who held the Hindoo population in becoming 
contempt. It is worthy of notation that whilst on the.march, Ameen 
Khan, who usually ^ove my camel, made it his constant study to 
annoy the Uteets by every means in his power. ^ Their oft repeated 
chorus of ** Bolaya, Matqjee, n^,” never 'failed to induce a charge 
if Ameen Khan was within hearing; and having forced some ochie- 
colored mendicant off the road he would, exclaim with a loud and savage 
laugh, Have a care sirs, I beseech you ! There is^ another lame 
rascal rolling in the dust, gourd and all ! You fools will tie your 
loins so tight about with ropes, that you cannot wag your legs !” 
‘“Every one of these fellows** he would add, turning roudd to me, 
“ carries a little river at his back. By the beard of the Prophet, if 
they continue to tumble about in this clumsy manner, we shall stand 
a fair chance of being drowned !*' 

27^7^ May. A very long and tiresome march, from eleven on the 
evening of the 2()th until day light, led over a broken and diffi- 
cult road, which wound for fifteen miles along the narrow banks 
of deep ravines and water-gullies. A heavy dew fell during the 
night, and wetted every one to the skin, but the atmostphere was 
exceedingly close and unpleasant. As the day broke the cara- 
van reached the deep dry channel of the river Biddoke, lead- 
ing by three principal branches directly to the sea, through a pre- 
cipitous sand cliff. The clashing of breakers, which had not been 
heard since leaving the defilo of Jhallawan, again became au- 
dible; and in a few moments more, the c^ark ocean was visi- 
ble, stctching away at our feet. Advancing, the cahlu literally seem- 
ed to have become entangled in a chaotic labyrinth. The path, 
a very sloping and perilous one, skirted the left bank of the near- 
est arm, and was rendered so .slippery by drifted sand, that the 
drivers were fain to plant themselves upon the brink of the pre- 
cipice in order to prevent their cam0ls from approaching too near, 
and being dashed to pieces. As the heavily laden animals labour- 
ed along the steep declivity below, sinking to their knees at every 
step, I paused on the summit of the cliff until the gray light 
of morning should disclose the whole of the landscape, which, 
from so great an elevation, proved, as I had anticipated, to be one of 
singular magnificence. Far below, the blue sea rolled up its white 
surf to meet the long green linc^ of tamarisk which marked the 
serpentine course of the three mguths of the Biddoke, winding 
(after they had emerged from the sand cliff) across a flat of 
more than a mile and a half in breadth. The black and mis- 
ty hills of Ras Mooaree, rising out of the ocean, stretched away 
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into the broad expanse on the left, and on the, right the per- 
pendicular bank vanished into the perspective of distance. Nor 
was the prospect from below less remarkable. ^ Beetling cliffs, time 
worn and honey-combed, upreared their venerable buttresses with- 
out the slightest slope, ‘ to the height of from three to four hun- 
dred feet — riven to their very ba.ses as if 'by some giant hand, to 
afford a passage to the waters of the Biddoke, which during a 
flood must roll out like the torrent from an unbarred sluice gate. 
After descending to the level of the sea through one of the 
three mouths of this singular river, curiosity prompted me to en- 
ter and follow up the now dry channel of the principal arm, un- 
til I was arrested by an abrupt rise, which in the rains must 
form a cataract of not less than one hundred and fifty feet fall. 
The tortuous bed did not in any part exceed fifty feet in v/idth, 
whilst the banks, rising like sculptured walls on either side, mea- 
sured at least three hundred in height. — Their strictly perpendicu- 
lar character reminds the spectator of the shaft of a mine, the 
lower portions being scooped by the action of the water into 
the most fantastic forms that can be conceived. 

The Hala mountains were now concealed from view, and the 
road led parallel to the coast, over a sandy flat, which, judging 
from the honey-combed appearance of the cliffs which bound it, 
must at no very remote period have been covered by the sea ; 
although now, even at the springs the tide does not rise with- 
in a mile of them. As the flat encreases in breadth, these cliffs 
gradually diminish in height ; and on their face, at intervals, trac- 
es exist of numerous small cascades, which in their fall have scoop- 
ed out considerable basins below. One of these contained ex- 
cellent water, and ought to have been made the halting place ; but 
having been compelled to dismount in order to escape the annoy- 
ance given me by reiterated punches from the drowsy Khan’s brass 
studded shield, which dangled at his back, that worthy had most un- 
ceremoniously urged on my dromedary, and betaken himself to sleep 
at a pool of excessively brackish water four miles in advance ; whi- 
ther, despite the curses and imprecations of the Belooches and 
camel drivers, we were forced to follow. Bad as it was, this 
well was much frequented during the day by milch cows, goats, 
and buffaloes, which in the evening were driven up the cliffs by sun- 
dry paths leading to the dwellings of their wild herdsmen. Each 
of these surly rufflans was armed to the teeth with a sword, shield, 
and lighted matchlock ; nor would the temptation of money in- 
duce them to concede me the luxury of a little milk. I may here 
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remark, that the buffaloe of Beloochisian is strikingly unlike that 
of India ; being small and compact, with short robust horns, strongly 
inflected inwards like those of the wild species found dt the Cape. 

Since leaving KurtTchee, my unhappy yaboo had tasted neither 
grass nor grain — the hbpelessly barren country 'not producing the 
one, and the Khan, in hii9 stinginess, having failed of his promise to 
provide the other. Abstinence, added to the bad water that he 
had drunk, had produced ' a’ violent dysentery, by which the poor 
beast’s ribs were fast being developed; — and the awkward khogeer, 
or native saddle, vvhich was perched like a howdah on the pin- 
nacle of his back, having with the assistance of bad equitation, 
pinched and galled his withers in the most deplorable manner, I 
resolved to leave him with one of the Hindoos of Sonmeanee, to 
be sent back to Kurachec whenever an opportunity might offer. 
But if the steed had fared thus badly, the master was in scarcely 
less pitiful plight. Rusheed Khan, whose idol was gold, con- 
tinued to set before me, the victim of his parsimony, such rank 
and greasy messes, that my stomach turned at the very sight of 
them ; and I had literally tasted nothing since leaving the Brit- 
ish camp at Kurachee, but a little tea and some dry biscuit, dis- 
posed of in secret to avoid the appearance of singularity. 

28/A May. Although the rowtee was struck, and every prepa- 
ration made shortly after sunset, the caravan did not resume its 
march until two on the morning of the 28th, it being impossible 
to And every one awaken at the same time. This wns the night of the 
full moon; and the road continued across the gradually widening flat to 
which we descended yesterday. The soil affords indications of being 
thickly covered with grass during ordinary seasons, and this tract is 
said to be the principal breeding ground for camels ;'but from the total 
failure of rain during the last three years, (or even five) it is now per- 
fectly denuded of vegetation. With the Booreeda river — a broad 
sandy bed which is crossed about three miles from yesterday’s 
bivouac — the sand cliffs cease, and are succeeded by a ridge of low 
stony hills, sprinkled with Noorun bushes, which extend nearly to 
Sonmeanee — the Hala mountains again appearing though indistinct- 
ly. The sun waxing excessively hot after we had proceeded ten 
miles, it was considered necessary to halt until evening at a well 
of dirty water in the opeir plain, where not the smallest shelter 
existed ; and in this delightful spot, the mercury again stood at 
117° in the shade of my cloth bales. Resuming the journey about 
3 p. M., we passed over undulating hillocks of drifted sand, va- 
riegated with detached clumps of stunted tamarisk, on which a 
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few smal] mares were industriously browsing, there being in tbe 
whole landscape no other approximation to verdure. A salute 
of nine guns hred in honor of the arrival two boats from Bom- 
bay, presently announced the proximity of Sonmeanee ; and ascend- 
ing a belt of sand hillocks, the sea-port " of Lus presented itself 
to the gaze, standing in a hollow at the head of a nobly extensive 
bay, in all its glory of dab and wattle.” Melancholy and de- 
solate indeed is tbe picture which the surround. ng tract presents ; 
a wide waste of whitd'sand drifted into a wave-like succession of 
mounds, enlivened by no green thing, but strewed with the bleach- 
ing bones of camels and other rnitnals that have died from starva- 
tion. The town which is situated on the eastern bank of the Poo- 
ralee River, is about one third the size of Kurachee, built entirely 
on the inagpie-nest plan of sticks and mud, with bad~giris or 
ventilators ; but nearly half the houses .nrc tenantless, the cholera 
having lately swept off upwards of five hundred of the inhabitants, 
whilst others are djiily dying of positive starvation. 

Although the actual distance of Sonmeanee from Kurachee does 
not exceed forty-five miles, yet from the winding character of the 
road, the number of miles to be passed over falls little short of sixty. 
The population is Be'ooche, under a Hakim appointed by the Jam 
of Lus, and there are besides a few Bannians in the bazaar who 
carry on a con'=^iderable commerce both with Bombay and the coast 
of Arabia. I'he principal Hindoo is the celebrated Taroo, men- 
tioned by my friend the Afi’jjhaii horse dealer, as uniting to the wealth 
of Croesus, the most rigidly penurious habits. The costume of the Be- 
loochcs of both sc\os corresponds with that of the Scindians, and 
the Hindoos are distinguished by the same preposterous turbans as 
their brethren at Kurachee. The town has no wall or other defence 
excepting two small pieces of ordnance mounted on a mud tower 
to seaward. These conslitirto the saluting battery, and during my 
brief sojourn, the firing was wlThoul end; every little craft that en- 
tered or sailed out of the harbour being honored with ten or a dozen 
discharges, for which I conclude her owners were made to pay 
handsomely. 

Thus far, I had found no difficulty whatever in passing myself off 
to the entire satisfaction of every one, as a faithful follower of the 
Prophet. In order to give an air of greater truth to my avowed 
character, I daily performed the prescribed number of prostrations 
and genuflections, mumbling my orisons iu public with becoming 
ostentation ; nor indeed had I been suspected by any one, except 
by a forward Mukranee camel-driver, who, having been hired at 



Kurachee, had formed a shrewd guess that 1 was not exactly what I 
pretended to be, and had resolved to* turn the suspicion to his private 
advantage. This troul^esome savage, the very personification of im- 
pudence and villany, had been most inquisitively vigilant throughout 
the journey, and had early^ ccTmmenced bis persecutions by dunning 
me incessantly for the of tour annas, to which he laid claim 
for having fetched water from a neighbouring pool for my use ! To 
hai'e met this exorbitant demand would have been to ^iroclaim my- 
self at once a man in affluent circnmstaiicof, and to have paved the 
way to further extortions ; and 1 have reason to think that my dog- 
ged refusal induced Jafferah to publish his well founded su^^icions^ 
and thus put the authorities of Sonincariee upon the qui vivr. Whether 
or no, his roguish eye wms always upon me; nor was he less a thorn 
in my side than in that of Rusheed Klian. ' Arcades ainbo,* these 
two worthies hated each other like poison, and never failed to prss 
many hours of each day in the interchange of tlic most unmeasured 
personalities; the untiring tongue of the Miikraiiee always how- 
ever, gaining for him the last word, and .by virtue thereof, the 
victory. 

Presently after my arrival at Sonmeance, numbers of AlTghan 
horse dealers, and cloth venders, who had come by boat from Bom* 
bay, crowded up from the landing place, and the greeting and salu- 
tations became universal. Having myself fewer acquaintances than 
almost any man pre.seiit, 1 fell^ somewhat in the minority ; but so 
long as there is a beard to coax, a niustachio to curl, or any part 
of the body to be scratched, he who personates a native need be at 
no loss how to employ his hands I 1 was a little puzzled also at 
meeting in this place eeveral Pathan Merchants, whom 1 had known 
in the camp bazaar at Kurachee ; and who, having jicard of the res- 
toration of Shall Shoojah ool Moolk, were hurrying to Candahar with 
their wares. To one of these, I immeyiately made myself known, re- 
ceiving his promise of assistance and sccresy. He informed me that 
cossids had just arrived, bringing letter.s from Candahar and Kclat, 
which contained ill tidings ; and he afterwards showed mo one ad« 
dressed to himself in Persian, by a friend residing in Kclat, stating 
that fifty thousand Douranee hor.se, led by the eldest son of Dost 
Mahommed, had opposed a division of the British army on its march 
to Cabool, and had defeated it with signal sluughter, making Sir 
Alexander Burnes prisoner,' and capturing the whole of the Artillery. 
It was added that although the Shah was seated on the throne, the 
Khan of Kelat had not gone forth to do him homage, hut (like the 
bat in the fable) was watching the turn that events would take. Ia 
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the course of the evening, I perused two other Persian letters to the 
same effect, both of which stated the British division to have con- 
sisted of 12000 men, and the loss to have exceeded 7000. One was 
from Candahar without date ; the other from Kelat, dated 29th of 
Suffer, corresponding with the 14th May, and addressed to Ru- 
sheed Khan. Nothing could have been more inimical to my plans 
than the receipt of this news, which, although evidently ‘ a weak 
invention of the enemy ’ was nevertheless implicitly believed by all 
who heard it; and would have the effect of inflaming the arrogance 
of every inhabitant of Beloochistan, who, inclusive of the people 
of Sontneanee, would of course take their cue from Mchrab Khan 
of Kelat. As for the Affghans, it had an instantaneous effect, and 
afforded them subject of conversation during the greater part of the 
night. “ How could those asses of Feringees, the sons of burnt fa- 
thers, have supposed it possible to escape from the sharp swords of 
the Douranee Cavalry,” said old Noor Mohammed, exhibiting his 
toothless gums. Is not Dost Mahommed Khan bolder than a hun- 
gry lion, and do not his followers exceed the sand grains on the sea 
shore in multitude?” For our own part” exclaimed twenty voices, 
“ we are not sorry to see the Shah again upon the throne of Ca- 
bool, but may the Almighty confound the meddlers who have placed 
him there. The Affghans require none of their interference.” In 
these complimentary expressions I of course heartily concurred, and 
great was the dirt eaten at my hands by my countrymen on that 
memorable evening. But Rusheed Khan, apprehensive of discovery 
and its consequences, now repented him of his bargain ; and al- 
though he had not the honesty to say so like a man, immediately 
changed his manner towards me, and became obviously anxious from 
that moment to wash his hands of me upon any terms, thnt would 
not involve the restitution of the advances he had received. 

Amongst the other arrivjikj from Bombay, was an insane Syyud, 
whom I immediately recogniseff as a buffoon, that I had seen some 
years before in the service of the Nawab of Cambay ; and who had 
now turned Fakir, and become ten times more mad than ever. 
Fixing upon me his deep sunken filmy eye, which told the tale 
of his malady, he made various enquiries as to when and where 
we had met before — prosecuting the investigation most rigorously, 
until a sudden paroxysm fortunately relieved me of his irksome 
society. Springing on his feet,, and stripping himself to the waist, 
he girded up his loins, trampled under foot his green habiliments, 
and raved to and fro exclaiming Zinhar ! Zinhar ! Zinhar ! * flour- 

* Take care, take care, take care I 
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ishingthe while a huge two edged faulchion, and dexterously screen- 
ing himself from the cuts and points of some phantom foe be- 
hind a circular black. buckler, picked out with yellow lions and 
Roostums. My attendant with some of the people were mean- 
while engaged in pitciiing the jowlee, ahd th*e excessive hard- 
ness of the soil beneath* 'the sand, turning the points of the pegs 
before they had made any impression, the maniac suddenly cast away 
his weapons, grasped the mallet, and exclaiming “ Is.this the sum 
total of your strength, ye babies !** dealt atfbut him so lustily, that 
a dozen pegs flew. to shivers in as many seconds. 

■The rowtee was pitched on an undulating sea of burning white 
sand, half a mile from the town, within sight of no bush, nor shrub, 
nor shade ; and ill can I convey an adequate idea of the misery 
1 endured under its tattered canopy during the whole of the fol- 
lowing day. With a design I conclude of disgusting me, Ru- 
sheed Khan had constituted it the rendezvous for every gossip 
and vagabond in the place ; taking care moreover that the con- 
versation should be conducted in the Pushtoo instead of in the 
Persian language, so as effectually to exclude me from any share 
therein. In order to avoid appearing singular, 1 was therefore com- 
pelled to feign asleep during the greater part of the oppressively 
hot day, and right slowly and wearily did the leaden moments 
crawl on. Kadur Khan, Rushecd’s valet, took up his position at 
the head of my carpet, and having completed his toilet by in- 
dustriously combing a host of vermin from his shaggy Aifghan locks, 
did me the favor to share my pillow. Night came at last, and 
then, to complete my discomfort, Ameen Khan chose to be seiz- 
ed with fever ; and feigning himself at the point of death, the 
chicken hearted fellow wheezed anc} groaned incessantly in my 
ear, exclaiming “Oh Kadur, be quick ! bring a physician ; the fire 
is consuming my vitals, and I am a dying man.” To escape from 
this annoyance I moved my carpet outside ; but no sooner had I 
done so, than the rain, which for full five years had never once 
visited Sonmeance, descended in torrents, forthwith converting the 
tent into the asylum of ragamuffins of every degree, who packed 
themselves away as compactly as possible, and maintained a brisk 
conversation during the whole of the night. 

Early the following inorfling, I was not a little perplexed at hear- 
ing a voice outside enquire in Persian “ Where is that accursed 
Feringhee concealed, whom you have brought from Kurachee?” 
and immediately afterwards the Hakim of Sonmeanee accompa- 
nied by two grey bearded Beloochees, took up a position opposite 
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to the door, and telling their beads, appeared disposed to wait 
with the patience of true believers, until it should be the good 
pleasure of the inhdel to awake. — At the .expiration of an hour 
however, their stock of that ingredient being completely exhausN 
ed, they entered the tent, and unceremoniously seated themselves 
beside my carpet ; when a long dialogne ensued between us in 
the form of an insolent catechism put to myself, which termi- 
nated in their retiring tolerably well satisfied with my account of 
myself, and fully convinced that 1 was a bona fide Moosulman. 
Shortly afterwards however, my friend the Kura,chee merchant came 
to infoVin me, that in consequence of some communication made 
to the Hakim by Jaff 2 rah, a messenger had been despatched to 
Beilow to acquaint the Jam of the arrival of a spy ; adding that 
he could strongly advise my either resuming my journney towards 
Kelat without a moments delay, or returning at once to Kiirachee ; 
and I presently found myself so closely watched by Belooclies, 
that I saw the necessity of attending to Yoosuf Khan’s advice. 

Upon claiming from Rushecd Khan the performance of 
his promise to proceed with me straightway to Kelat, that wor- 
thy, as I had feared, did but throw obstacles in the way. He 
urged the inability of my riding camel to perforin the journey, 
although he had himself purchased it for me at a great price. 
He exaggerated the danger to be apprehended both at Beilow, 
and from the Beloochec tribes of JVIengul and Bezinjow— occupy- 
ing the country about Nal and Wudd — to which he had never 
before alluded;— and after declaring the impossibility of preced- 
ing the Cafila under any circumstances, finally expressed his un- 
alterable determination of remaining where he was until carriage 
should be obtained for his goods from Beilow, which could not fail 
to occupy at least a week. 1 had already detected the Khan in 
the substitution of a sword o£ inferior value, for the expensive blade 
I had purchased of him at Kuwchec: and at this new display of 
the cloven foot, the blood boiled within me. Yet being com- 
pletely in the villain’s power, 1 had no alternative but to adopt a 
tone of mild remonstrance. I represented that the arrangement he 
proposed, so different from his original agreement, would not only 
involve prolonged starvation, loss of rest, and exposure to the 
most intense heat, but would also deprive me of the means of 
making observations on the road, which I had accomplished thus 
far, by the aid of the moon alone adding that in the existing 
position of Mehrab Khan, it was neither probable that I should be per- 
mitted by his vassals to reach Kelat, if the intelligence of my advent 
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were suffered to precede me ; nor that, if recognized as a Furung^ 
I should be able to elicit the information 1 desired.^ The honest 
Pathan, however, continuing to -turn a deaf ear to my arguments, 
I had no alternative but to retrace my steps immediately — men- 
tally resolving to renew the attempt in more favorable weather, — 
to travel with a single attendant, — and as far as possible to avoid 
visiting towns or villages during the day. Anxious to avoid a re- 
petition of my late tedious march by stages, and deepiing it pru- 
dent to tarry as little on the road as posSible, I left the Syyud 
at his own desire,., to be escorted by Rusheed Khan, (a pro- 
mise which the latter never redeemed,) and hired a trotting drome- 
dary in the town, the proprietor of which, (an ill-favored Beloo^ 
chee in the service of the Jam,) promised to set me down at 
Kurachee before day break, the next morning. 

During my very disagreeable stay at Sonmeanee, I lost no oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting my enquiries respecting the road to Kelat, 
that was consistent with the indifference which my disguise obliged 
me to affect on all subjects, particularly those connected with the 
country. Communication by this route might easily be estab- 
lished, and with great advantage between the army of the Indus 
and the Sciiidc Reserve. Cossids arrive daily with native letters for 
Affghan merchants ; and for the established rate of pay, which is 
twenty five Kelat rupees, (equal to six rupees and one quarter Bom- 
bay) reach Kurachee in thirteen and fourteen days from Canda- 
har. One word from Mehrab Khan would render the whole line 
of road perfectly safe, and even under existing circumstances, small 
packets might be transmitted with little chance of their being lost 
or intercepted. Every thing I heard, went to confirm the account 
given me by the Affghan horse dealer. The many, intelligent per- 
sons who I interrogated agreed in pronouncing the road to be quite 
practicable for wheeled carriages, cxiiepting over the ghat at Ba- 
ran Lukh ; and there the difficulty is stated to arise, not from the 
steepness of the acclivity, but from large loose masses of stone 
which might readily be cleared away by the Pioneers of an army, 
BO as to admit of the passage of guns. The usual difficulties ex- 
perienced by an army, must of course be anticipated here, as else- 
where ; but water, forage, and supplies are represented to be ge- 
nerally speaking abundant after passing Beilow — the scarcity which 
at present exists in the state of Lus, being chiefly attributable 
to the failure of rain, for so many consecutive years. The pro- 
vince of Lus is represented to be a level and nearly barren 
amphitheatre, extending betwixt the converging mountain rangea 
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of Hala aiid Pubb, in the form of a parabola, — or more cor- 
rectly speaking of a compressed horse-shoe — the base resting on the 
sea, and Bellow the capital, standing at the vertex. This is a large 
walled town with houses of the same rude construction as those of 
Soiimeanee, Together with all the villages of any consequence, it is 
situated on the Poorallec, a river of considerable size, which after 
traversing the whole length of the province, discharges itself into 
the bay of Sonmeanee, and is influenced by the tide to the dis- 
tance of twenty-five Ox thirty miles from the mouth. By those 
who had recently travelled from Beilow, I was told that not one 
blade cf grass is now to be seen throughout the whole country. 
It is in fact in the last stage of desolation ; a famine and a pes- 
tilence have stalked forth through the land, and are destroying 
both man and beast. In April last, the cholera, after passing Ku- 
rachee, travelled westward; and having swept off the inhabitants 
of Sonmeanee as already stated, half depopulated the capital, and 
obliged the Jam, (who is quite a youth,) to fly to the hills, where he 
tarried many days, permitting no one but his personal attendants 
to approach him until the plague was stayed. The province of Lus 
is little cultivated, and is principally famous for its breed of camels ; 
but of these, hundreds have died during the last year, and the 
rest have been driven towards the mountains where the country 
is less sterile, and where a scanty subsistence may be obtained. 

My departure was fixed for 2^ r. m., and 1 was not much 
pleased to perceive mine arch enemy Jafferah setting out on his re- 
turn journey about noon. He had first dunned Rushced Khan dur- 
ing two full hours for a gratuity in addition to his stipulated wages — 
gradually reducing the demand until it had dwindled to ''a small 
piece of bread;” and failing with all his importunity to extort even 
this trifle, he roundly cursed the miserly Khan and his descend- 
ants to the hundredth genei;ition. The riding camel upon which 
my journey was to be performed, having been sent to a conveni- 
ent distance behind some sand hillocks, I quitted the society of 
Rusheed Khan and his myrmidons without many regrets, and took 
my seat behind the least agreeable rompagnon du voyage with whom 
it has ever been my evil fortune to be associated. Upon his ill favored 
countenance the words villain and cut-throat were graven in not to be 
mistaken characters. Rank odours exhaled from his filthy person, 
nor could he speak any language of which 1 comprehended a sin- 
gle syllable. At the distance of a few miles from Sonmeanee we 
were met by several armed Belooches, who as a matter of course 
replied to my salutation of Salaam Alaicum — Alaicum Sulaam — and 
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would have passed without noticing me further, had the fellow 
not checked the camel, and gratuitously confronted me with them. 
"Hollo*' said one in Persian, "you are a Feringee ?” ‘'God forbid" 
replied I, " I take thd Prophet to witness that I am one of your- 
selves.** “ Whence coifle you, do you bring nevCs of the defeat of 
the infidel army ?** " No, *1 am a TTurk journeying from Caubool to 
Hindoostan, where I have long resided, as my Father did before 
me.** "Well you look vastly like a Feringee dog *’ — "And sup- 
pose I were, have you any thing to say to %ne.** " Nothing ” re- 

plied the spokesman, /‘Khooda Hafiz" and we continued our journey. 

The first twenty miles were performed in excellent style, after 
which the dromedary appeared completely knocked up, and it be- 
came necessary for some reason which I could not comprehend, to 
shift the saddle every ten minutes in the most gloomy and suspi- 
cious parts of the road. On these occasions the Belooche and my- 
self eyed each other as if with the design of measuring our relative 
strength. Although greatly inferior in point of bulk, there was 
in respect of accoutrements, a clear preponderance in my favour; 
nor did 1 ftiil to make a most ostentatious display of my weapons, 
repeatedly intimating by not to be mistaken signs, that each pis- 
tol would at all events be sufficient to place one assailant kors 
du combat. About midnight the fellow again removed the saddle 
and motioned me to sleep; nor was it without the greatest diffi- 
culty that 1 could abstain from complying with his advice. Af- 
ter the lapse of some time, he returned, bringing an armful of 
tares in pod, that he had stolen from a neighbouring sheepfold, 
and upon these, he, as well as the camel, feasted heartily. Ar- 
riving near the defile of Jhallawan, we encountered a gang of 
Belooches who had been on a camel-stealing expedition, and who, 
judging from the booty they had wYth them, must have been ra- 
ther successful. Leaving me standing in the road, my guide re- 
tired behind a bush with one of the thieves and after a long con- 
ference, I was permitted to proceed unmolested. Upon reaching 
the Hubb river at day break, however I had great difficulty in 
restraining iny friend from indulging in his predatory propensi- 
ties by the appropriation to his own use of a stray heifer from a 
herd that was browsing by the road side. Little else of interest 
occurred during the journey ; which, owing to the fatigue of the 
camel, was an excessively tedious one. It occupied twenty eight 
hours, and the sun had set on the Blst before I dismounted at 
the door of my tent in the British Camp at Kurachee— feeling 

3 
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folly pr^ared by my visit to the province of Lus^ to be reconciled 
to any part of the world in which my future lot might be cast. 


II. — Short Topographical and Gfnerul Description of the 
Gape of Aden. By Captainf R. Foster, Engineers. 

[Communicated by Lieutenant Colonel T. Dickinson.] 

This Cape appears to me to be entirely volcanic. The horse- 
shoe shaped hollow to the eastward, seems to have been once the 
crater and was formerly (probably) a tolerably perfect circle of 
about one, or one and a half miles diameter. 

The range of hills to the northeast called Munsooree, and 
those to the south from Seera to the peak above the temple of Hy- 
droos, appear as if they had once joined, and had been subsequently 
rent asunder, thrown outwards, and canted in opposite directions by 
some violent eruption which forced an opening to the sea between 
these two points, and formed the narrow valley and bay where the 
ruined town of Aden now stands. 

This opinion seems strongly supported by the singular forma- 
tion of the elevated steppe between the valley of Aden and the base 
of the high hills of the Shumsun range. 

This steppe which for the most part rises perpendicularly from 
the valley to a height of from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
and thirty feet, is crossed in the directions shewn in the plan, by fis- 
sures equally perpendicular, and nearly equally deep, which gradually 
decrease as they recede from the face of the cliffs in the valley to- 
wards the mountain ridge behind, and end in narrow cracks of from 
thirty to fifty feet deep, and five or six feet wide. 

The mountain ridge which, encloses the whole hollow rises from 
one thousand to one thousand and fifty feet above the steppe just de- 
scribed, and presents nearly t*he same average height among its vari- 
ous peaks, between the points marked A and B. 

At the point B however there is a break, the range drops 
suddenly and its height gradually, though irregularly, decreases to- 
wards the northern Pass, at which particular point there is an abrupt 
division of the whole chain, leaving the Pass itself (which is merely 
a rift through the rock of some eight or ten feet breadth and twenty 
or twenty-five feet height) with an ascent of little more than two 
hundred feet ; beyond this Pasa the ridge again suddenly rises, and 
regains a height of six hundred and sixty feet at Munsooree, from 
whence it abruptly descends into the sea in various ramifications. 
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From the point A, again on the opposite end of the high ridge, 
the whole circle appears to have beeir more violently disturbed, the 
height is more suddenly and rapidly reduced, and thoftgh the line is 
distinct enough to the* end of Seera where it rises to about two hun- 
dred and thirty feet, stiH an intermediate part is submerged seve- 
ral feet under the sea. ” 

The similarity of the general contour of this Cape to the vol- 
canic islands in the Grecian Archipelago, as depicted and described- 
in the 2nd vol. of LyelPs Geology is remarkable, and tlie specimens 
of the different rocks which I have the honor to submit for the in- 
spection of the Society, though they cannot prove the positioas I 
sume for the crater, will at any rate point out its volcanic origin. 

The numerous ridges which spread outward from the south and 
southwest towards the sea, are extremely bold and rugged, and 
many almost, if not quite, impassable to the human foot : they are 
extremely narrow (scarcely affording a footing on the summit of the 
ridge) exceedingly steep, perfectly bare,' and run at a great height to 
the water’s edge when they suddenly terminat.e in bluff scarps of se- 
veral hundred feet in height. 

On the faces of these scarps of the southern coast which give 
perfectly perpendicular sections of the ridges, the lines of the dif- 
ferent beds of lava are most distinctly drawn, but their number was 
greater than 1 could count distinctly from an open boat. 

Towards the west the character of two or three of the tongues 
is slightly varied, and they spreacl out in broader spaces and sink to- 
wards the sea at lower levels, as shewn at Tar Shayed Moorbiit, dLC. 
These two have a more scaly appearance than the rest, and the co- 
lours of the scales which seem to overlap each other like those of an 
oyster, vary from black to brown, brownish yellow, red, grey, and 
greenish grey. 

The main direction of each branch is in a straight line from 
the summit of the cone towards the sea, and the valleys or ravines 
between tliem, are nearly level from the water’s edge to the bases of 
the hills, and their surfaces present nothing but sand, shells, shingle 
and pebble, with short shrubs scattered about them. 

The bids as well as the valleys are totally destitute of any thing 
like wood or herbage. In different crannies small plants are found, 
and low stunted thorny bushes in Western Bay, and a few of a larger 
and better growth in the bottom of the fissures and in the valleys 
to the southwest of Shumsun, in ond of which a few bushes of the 
Senna tree and common milk bush of India had reached a height of 
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ing a fruit which the Banians use as a vegetable, something similar 
to the brinjal which is not uncommon. 

Dried specimens of the herbs and bushes^are submitted for inspec- 
tion with labels of the native namfs and uses attached. 

There is not the slightest sign of any present or former cul- 
tivation in any part of the Cape, and in fact except on the elevated 
steppe above the town of Aden, there is nothing bearing the ap- 
pearance of a soil or earth to be found any where on the surface. 
Many are of opinion that the whole of this is too much impreg- 
nated with salt to allow of vegetation, but even supposing this not 
to be the case, there is still the want of water near at hand which 
cannot be got over * 

The supply of water at Aden is one of the most curious fea- 
tures of the place. It is found at present in the valley of Aden Town 
only, and close up under the cliffs, and at the opening of the fis- 
sures from the steppe above; in the valley there may be upwards 
of one hundred wells chiefly dilapidated and choked up, but some 
piercing to a great depth, and yielding abundant and excellent water. 

The whole of the inhabitants, troops and all, were supplied during 
my residence there, from only four of these wells, and notwith- 
standing this heavy draw on their contents, they were reduced but 
a very few inches in a space of seven weeks. 

In one which supplied the troopis at the Turkish wall, and which 
was upwards of 103 .feet in depth, the water seemed always to be in 
strong commotion, acted on by some lower spring or some other 
cause, its surface was never a moment at rest but its water was beau- 
tifully clear and good. 

The mode of building adopted for these wells is very striking 
and singular; they are generally circular, of from 3 to 5 feet in dia- 
meter, but built entirely of Umall sized stones perfectly undress- 
ed, generally rounded or irreguTkr at the edges, and without a par- 
ticle of mortar or cement of any description. 

Whence or how the waters of these wells is supplied is ra- 
ther a puzzling question, rain of course falls there occasionally, but I 
doubt much if ever with any periodical certainty, or in any great 
quantities, except in case of some extraordinary and sudden tem- 

** The few Officers who tried to rear some plants and vegetables were ob- 
liged to obtain mould from the interior, from whence it was brought in bags 
on the backs of camels. 



pest: onlj one short shower has fallen between September 1639 
and June 1839. 

If the rains were heavy, each of the valleys would naturally 
have a water course cut deep and sharp by the water rushing from 
the hills, but no such* water courses exist, add the water that 
falls on the east of the'^humsun range ( or nearly two square 
miles of surface) is carried to the sea by the one nulla shewn in 
the plan ; yet this nulla Has nothing like high banks till close to 
the sea, where its course has been turned *round a building which 
is said to have formerly been a tide Dock, and further, frail huts 
of reeds and raflers are built in its very bed, and have been stand- 
ing there for years. 

This valley of Aden is the only one where any water course 
can be clearly traced to the sea at all, as all the rest are invaria- 
bly lost in numberless little divisions and branches among the sand 
and pebbles of the beach. 

These facts seem pretty conclusive against the certainty of any 
heavy periodical rains, nor does it appear, that any great supply 
of moisture is derived from the clouds and mists, it is true they fre- 
quently envelop the Shumsun hills when all is sunshine below, but 
though dense, they are dry, at least I found them so, having passed 
one night perfectly exposed to them in the open air on the summit 
of the Shumsun range, and remained wrapped in a thick fog till 
about 8 o’clock in the mornings and yet found neither my clothes, 
or even my drawing paper at all damp, nor observed any appearance 
of moisture on the rocks. 

All the wells near the beach at Aden, are bad and brackish, and 
whether the good ones higher up the valley are entirely supplied from 
springs furnished by the rains lodged in these narrow but deep and 
porous beds, or whether they are partly supplied from the sea, the 
water being purified by further fUtration [ ? ] it is impossible for me 
to say. 

The question, however, is one of great interest and importance ; 
if the former supposition is correct, the supply might fail after 
seasons of drought, but if the second is correct, then the security 
for the supply is unbounded, and giving up the tanks altogether a 
few good sized wells would answer all demands. 

Vestiges of former welfs still exist in western bay, and from the 
similarity of position and* character of the bays to the W. and 
S. W. 1 have no doubt that water may be found in them also ; in 
one or two old wells lately opened the water was found bitter, the 
flavour was attributed by the natives to the roots of some bush, but 
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might not that be owing to the presence of certain mineralsi with 
great varieties of which the whole*peninsula abounds ? 

One of the most remarkable features in the character of the 
country is the extraordinary number of dikes or veins of different 
descriptions (of which specimens are sent) which cross the whole 
peninsula chiefly from E. to W. orN. E.’to S. W. in one continued 
straight line, following the varying level of the ground from the low- 
est valley to the loftiest hill, but still holding an unbroken line from 
sea to sea. 

Looking at the long dead flat of sand which joins Aden to the 
main land by a narrow isthmus, and extends beyond for several 
miles,and which scarcely rises two feet above the high water mark 
on either beach, one is naturally led to conclude, that as the low wa- 
ter mark is still receding according to the evidence of the present 
generation, that Aden was on its first production in early ages an 
island. It appears that the sand is steadily accumulating ; centuries, 
however, must elapse before it can affect the noble western bay. 

The climate of this singular Cape is as yet but little known, dur- 
ing the months of March and April, the thermometer seldom rose 
to 90^ but since then it has mounted to 100° and 103°. In those 
months, I found the difference of thermometer between the level 
of the town and the steppe above it, to be about 4° or 5 °, and be- 
tween the town and the summit of the Shumsun range a difference 
of 7°. 

The range of a thermometer in the open air on the top of Shum- 
sun from the afternoon of the 14th March to the afternoon 15ih 
March, was as follows. 

14th at 6 P- M. 76° > A dense fog all night and till 7 a. m. 

15th at 6 p. M. 71° 30 5 hut no dew apparent. 

“ 2 30 p. M. 09° . . In the sun. 

2 30 p. H. 79° ... In the shade of a small Bechoba. 

Water boiled at the same sfTot^at 208° 30 and on a tower on the 
peak above it at 208°. 

Being destitute of trees or herbage Aden possesses but few spe- 
cimens of birds or beasts. Pigeons, cats and rats are the most 
numerous, and the two latter most troublesome ; a very few of the fol- 
lowing may also be found by search, such as wild goats, black mon- 
keys, grey foxes, and dwarf hares, amo^ng the animals ; and a few 
kites and gulls among the birds ; it boasts I believe neither sparrow, 
crow nor any other bird at present. 

The bays abound with fish of all sorts, and many of an excellent 
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description, they . form of course the staple food of most of the inha- 
bitants, but beyond its fish, and its water, and the plants and bushes 
before described, Aden produces nothing to support life and must 
for ever be unfortunately dependent on external resources. 

As regards the ruined town or village of Acfen itself (of which 
I have somewhere read Inost flowery and extravagant descriptions) 
I would wish to say but little. It has been described as abound- 
ing with “ monumeuts of departed grandeur;’* with, “ elaborate- 
ly carved marble monuments;” with ruins ‘'marble baths;” and 
other glorious relics of unrivalled skill and cost.” If these ever 
did exist, they have, alas ! and indeed melted rapidly aw2y “ like 
the baseless fabric of a vision” and literally “left not a wreck be- 
hind.” 

The style of building used in the wells as described above — is 
the style universal in all the buildings of every description of which 
I could find a vestige ; from the Sultan’s paltry palace or the Hydroos 
temple, to the still more wretched tenement of the poorest Jew, there 
is apparently but one system, three or four rows of loose undressed 
stones, then a horizontal bond of crooked rafters, and so on al- 
ternately, stones and rafters, stones and rafiers, to whatever height 
or shape required. There are no brick habitations at all, though 
there are a few brick arches in some of the mosques, and two bro- 
ken minarets of the same materials, the other dwellings are but 
huts of reeds, and rafters and .leaves, and they are in my opinion 
more cleanly, airy and wholesome, than their ipore pretending neigh- 
bours. 

The inhabitants of the place consisting chiefly of Arabs, Jews, 
Banians and Abyssinians, were at the period to which I refer, 
about one thousand in number, and corresponded with their dwellings 
in the poverty of their appearance. All seem to have suffered un- 
der some grinding oppressor, presenting considerable contrast and 
novelty in the various styles and colours of their dresses but all rag- 
ged and dirty with the exception of the Banians. 

These last are, I believe, all of Cutch or Indian extraction, and 
resort there in early life, and gradually acquire the knowledge 
of the language so necessary for the purposes of their trade. The 
Arabs appear a small race, and 'not at all superior in shape, sifee, 
or looks to the common Mahratta. *The Jews have the usual 
racteristics of their race very strongly marked, but though hUtidirai^ 
ly lazy, they seem able and willing workmen if actively superin- 
tended; the AbysainiaDs are however the best beilt, end tlfee tllbifi 
muscular of all. 



All the labouring inhabitants will now make a golden har- 
vest, their food costs them al)out three Mussooree a day, or about 
perhaps one rupee and one anna a- month. Formerly I suppose em- 
ployment was scanty and pay small and doubtful, but now they can 
all find ample work and receive regular wages of from 12 to 30 
Mussooree a day according to their craO^, or from 5 to 11 rupees 
per mensem. 

Very little trade was carrying on at the time of my visit, and 
less in the way of miinufacture, but some of the Jews spin and 
weave a coarse kind of cotton cloth, and have among them silver 
smiths, copper smiths, and stone cutters, and the Abyssinians or 
Somaulees make baskets, mats and fans, which they plat very neat- 
ly from leaves of differeiit sorts either of palm or bulrush, which 
they obtain from the interior. 

The bazar at Aden was the most confined and dirty I ever enter- 
ed, consisting of a single alley about four feet wide and seven or 
eight feet high and perhaps some twenty yards long, the whole cover- 
ed over and obscured with rags and matting ; on either side of this 
alley on a broad step, elevated about three feet from the ground, the 
dealers squat in the midst of their goods, and the myriads of flies 
and insects of all descriptions attracted by the drugs and dates, and 
the compound of villanous smells of drugs and dried fish which im- 
pregnate the air in this confined space, render it almost past endu- 
rance. 

Aden has evidently been a populous place in former ages, but 
that it was ever a grand city, or at least possessed specimens of 
its grandeur in substantial public buildings, is evidently a fallacy, 
all the existing facts prove the reverse. We learn from history that 
its possession has been long and hotly contested by different powers 
in early times, as indeed is shewn by the ruins of watch towers 
perched on all the points of the hills, many of which are now inac- 
cessible ; we read also that it wamt one time a great mart for gums and 
drugs — which trade has long ago vanished from its ports and been 
since enjoyed by Mocha. Its fate has been but the type of that of 
many a mighty nation ; it flourished and has fallen. We may hope, 
however, that under a firm but mild Government the tide of com- 
merce may gradually revert to its original channel, and Aden arise 
from its present state of ruin and degradation, to more than its form- 
er renown. 

[ Note by Dr. Bird.— Captain Foster’s opinion of the volcanic 
origin of Cape Aden, and the coast in its neighbourhood, ia aup- 
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pt>rte(l by the accgunts which the Arab historians give of an existing 
volcano in this district. In A. 1). 943, Masudi, speaking of the 
production of naphtha, and alluding to the volcanoes in Sicily, and 
the kingdom of the jSfaha Raj, say's, “ next to these is that in the 
desert of Barhut, adjacent )to 'the province of Ndsafan and Hadra- 
maut, in the country of Siraher, ( the Arabian coast from Hadramaut 
to Aden ) the noise of which is like thunder, and to be heard many 
miles distant. Whenever small things are dropped into its mouth they 
are not returned, but the sparks which issfle from it are like red 
hot stones, which are reduced to this state by the strong heat of 
life caves.” ] • 


III. — Some observations upon Sinde and the River Indus as 
far up as Bukkur. By Lieutenant R. N. Magiath, H. M. 
3rd. Regiment of Foot. 

[Communicated by Dr. Morehead.] 

' In considering the geographical character of Sinde, the Delta 
formed by its mighty river, naturally attracts attention in the first 
place; and you are disposed to compare it with those of other great 
rivers such as the Nile, and the Ganges. It has been my good for- 
tune to have travelled upon each of those celebrated streams ; and I 
have carefully observed and notod their most striking and remark- 
able features. 

1 St. There is a very close resemblance and affinity between the 
Deltas of the Nile and Ganges; whereas the Sindian Delta differs 
from both in several essential characteristics. Both the Nile and 
the Ganges during their course, overflow vast tracts of country ; and 
consequently present extensive surfaces of water to the effects of 
evaporation. This evaporation musti in a great measure diminish 
the volume of water w'hich would otherwise reach the sea ; and it 
will also decrease the velocity of the stream or streams, by which 
the river empties itself into the ocean. 

2d. Again,, both the Nile and Ganges flow through rich loamy soils, 
and the detritus mechanically suspended in their waters is of a thick, 
muddy, and heavy nature, which speedily subsides, when the water 
ceases to be much agitated. This h particularly the case in the 
Nile, where I have taken a tumbler, of its thick muddy water, and 
allowing it to stand for a few minutes, have observed the sediment 
to sink rapidly to the bottom, leaving a clear, pleasant drinking water 
above. 
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3cf. In lower Egypt, the traveller sees no hill of any eminence inr 
going from Alexandria, till he comes quite close to Cairo, about ten 
or twelve miles below which it is that the Delta commences. The 
same observation applies with even more force 'to Bengal, where you 
may sail four hundred miles up the Hoogly and Bhagarutty, (which 
form the western limit of the Gangetic Delta) through a country li- 
terally as flat as a bowling green. 

The three foregoing remarkable characteristics, common to both 
the Nile and the Ganges, are wanting to the Indus, The In- 

dus does not expand itself to any considerable extent over the coun- 
try through which it flows. • 

2d, In lower Sinde this great river traverses a strip of land nowhere 
more than one hundred miles wide, and bounded on the one hand by 
the great sandy desert, and on the other by the Hal a and Lukkee 
ranges of barren unproductive mountains. The stream washes down 
loose, silty and sandy detritus, which does not easily subside, and 
which requires time and care to be cleared so as to be fit for drinking. 

3d. In going up the Ghisree creek, which was formerly the western- 
most estuary of the Indus, the traveller is never out of sight of a 
chain of rocky barren hills. The same observation, generally 
speaking, applies to the course of the river upwards from Tatta to 
Sewun. A little below Jurruk, and again at Gopang the chain of hills 
comes quite close to the river’s edge. From Majindu to Sewun al- 
so, the mountains are all the way visible from the river, and near the 
latter place, the base of the chain is washed by the stream. 

I certainly had only an opportunity of visiting the skirt of the’ 
Delta between Kurrachee and Tatta, but from what I did see, and 
from the abovementioned facts, I should conclude, that the soil 
generally, is not so fertile here as in Bengal and Lower Egypt ; that 
the rich land is every where in these latter countries, but that, in 
Sinde, it lies only in patches hpre and there. 

To give an idea of the light sandy character of the detritus 
carried down by the Indus, I may here remark, that to the west- 
ward of Churna Island, fifty miles from the Pittee mouth, I observed 
a strong current of whitish water running three knots an hour over 
the heavier body of sea water. The point of separation between the 
two kinds of water was easily discernible in heaving the lead. 

1 landed at Kurachee on the 5th June, and remained a week in 
the camp of the 40th Foot. The ground on which the camp is 
pitched is a sandy plain, with prickly pear bushes scattered over it. 
The heat is not so great as at Bombay, and the nights are very cool 
and refreshing. But the clouds of dust perpetually flying during the 
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day, constitute a real torment, and completely frustrate every attempt 
at cleanliness. The 40th Regiment, little above six hundred strong, 
had nearly eighty men sick. • 

The sail up the Ghrsree creek to Garrah is interesting. The dis- 
tance is estimated above forty miles, and ,we performed it in six 
hours, having a stiff breeze and strong tide in our favour. You sail 
amidst numerous flat islands, which are covered at high tides, and 
full of mangroves. • • 

Garrah is an assemblage of mud hovels, hqjf buried in drift sand. 
From here to Tatta by land, is reckoned twenty-one miles, and there 
are several patches of rich land. The communication by tl^ Ghis- 
ree creek with the main river has been banked out in some of the 
former wars ; and it is said that it could be reopened for ten thou- 
sand rupees. This would be a most useful undertaking. 

The city of Tatta is composed of upstair flat-roofed houses, some 
built of dust coloured brick, but the greater number of wattle and 
daub. The only remains of its ancient 'grandeur are a tine old serai 
in the town, and the numerous elegant tombs or mausoleums in the 
neighbourhood. Theijc are of most tasteful architecture, and exqui- 
sitely ornamented with Mosaics, but, like every thing else in this 
country, are in a state of ruin. 

We were six days going from Tatta to Hydrabad ; although the 
distance, even by the river can hardly be estimated at more than se- 
venty miles The river however, serpentines much more than the 
maps would lead one to suppose. The scenery is by no means so 
beautiful as on the Ganges; and the general le^el of the land is high- 
er than the surface of the river, and consequently it cannot be irrigat- 
ed with the same facility as Bengal, where the reverse is the case. 
The people on the banks of the Indus, cut little narrow canals run- 
ning a short way in from the river’s edge ; and from these they raise 
the water by means of what are called (erroneously, I think,) Per- 
sian wheels. These wheels arc worked in lower Sinde by blind- 
folded camels having rope traces on bot/t sides ; but as you go high- 
er up the river, you gradually find bullocks substituted for camels. 

1 should think that the Persian wheel; such as is described in hy- 
drostatic treatises, and which is worked by the force of the running 
stream, might be adopted upon the Indus with much advantage. 

The shores of the river generally are covered with tamarisk 

* I mention this fact because, when i saw a gun drawn by camels at Bom- 
bay, there was but one trace to each camel, which appears to me to have been 
« mistaken arrangement. 
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bushes, which are sombre, melanchoij looking shrubs. There are 
no bamboos to be seen any where. The timber of the baubul is 
used for the purposes to which the bamboo is applied in the Bengal 
Presidency. The baubul is a very pretty tree, and in some of the 
shikargahs, or hunting, preserves, there are beautiful fringes of it 
running along the water’s edge. . 

It is curious to observe the way in which the famous fish, the Pul- 
la, is caught. You see numbers of men floating down the stream, 
upon inverted chattees,^ or earthen jars, with long handled nets ; and 
great numbers of the fishermen support themselves in the water 
merely ^by means of the net handle. A third part of the fish tak^n 
belongs to the Ameers. 

These rulers engross the richest tracts of lower Sinde for shikar- 
gahs or hunting preserves. This practise is not only injurious to 
the country by preventing its most fertile districts from being culti- 
vated, but it is also a most serious obstacle to the navigation of the 
river ; inasmuch as the trees in these shikargahs grow on the very 
edge of the water, and sometimes even actually in the river, so that 
there is no tracking path left for the boatmen. 

The Ameers also levy a most impolitic tax upon each water wheel, 
amounting 1 am told to five rupees a year. 

The party with whom I travelled (consisting of three other Officers 
beside myself) stopped at the Residency at llydrabad for a day and 
a half. The small residency bungalow is situated on the bank of 
the river, from which the city is distant above three miles. The 
city is mean in appearance, inferior to Tatta, and has fewer upstair 
houses. The Fort, 1 should say, is about a mile in circumference, 
the wall following the contour of an irregular rocky eminence, aver- 
aging from twenty-five to thirty feet higher than the level ground, 
and the wall itself being about as high again. It is a mere loop-hol- 
ed arching wall, and would g^ye way to a common field battery in a 
few hours. • 

We led Hydrabad at 11 a. m. on the 27th June, and on that 
day and the following made much better progress than we had as 
yet done. On the 29th, between Gopang and Majindu, 1 observed 
some very fine fields of indigo, and got a very fair specimen of the 
manufacture. They dry the plant here in the first instance, and 
manufacture it in the rudest way, having no regular vats. 

On the 30th, above Majindu, we found the river to divide itself 
into several narrow channels winding through a low flat. At night 
fve were moored beside a thick jungle of tamarisk bushes, filled with 
ilies and musquitoes. Hitherto, although the days had been some- 
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times rather hot in Sinde, tiie nights were always cool and refresh- 
ing ; but at this spot the night was steaming hot, and I never remem- 
ber to have been so tormented by musquitoes anywhei^ else. This 
overpowering heat, and annoyance from musquitoes and sand flies, 
continued for about ten days. . 

On the 1st July we passed, through* a country exhibiting a more 
cultivated appearance than any we had yet seen. The Hala moun- 
tains in the back ground were distant five or six miles from us in the 
morning ; but towards evening we came to a^art of tliO river which 
washes their base. At sunset we moored on the right bank at the 
jupetion of the Arufereek and the main river. . 

From this period up to the ]5lh July, we were traversing the 
really rich and productive portion of Sinde. We here left the In- 
dus altogether and went * down the Arul river or creek, which 
flows into lake Munchur ; then, across the lake, and up the Nara 
creek, which also flows from the Indus into the lake. W'hat becomes 
of these iwo bodies of water flowing into lake Munchur is a question 
yet to be determined ; whether they arc entirely absorbed by the 
evaporation from the surface of the lake, or any portion of them 
escapes by percolating through the Hala mountains, which form its 
western limit. 

The Nara is represented on the maps as having a course nearly 
straight; which is a serious mistake. Its name in the Sindee dialect 
signifies a snake ; and certainly no serpent could twist himself into 
more complicated sinuosities than does this remarkable stream. In 
the portion of river nearest to the lake, its surface is higher than the 
level of the surrounding country ; but in so trifling a degree that a 
small bund or bank little more than afoothigh, suflices to protect the 
land from inundation. As you approach the Indus however, you 
observe the level of the land to increase gradually. 

The villages along the banks of the Nara, are generally of the 
most wretched description ; and notvviAistanding the great richness 
of the soil, the inhabitants appear poor and filthily clad, and quite 
as miserable as the Egyptians. Both these nations are in infinite- 
ly worse circumstances than the Bengalees ; although the latter may 
perhaps be ranked amongst the most humble tribes of mankind; 

* Since I wrote the above o\fsorvation, I have met OfficerB, who came up 
the country by the Munchur l^ke ; and at the time they passed through it, 
the Aral was running from the lake to th^ river. 1 take it for granted, that 
at that period, the surface of the lake was higher than the surface of the river 
while the reverse was the case when we passed. I cannot think of any other 
way of accounting for the fact. 
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and are both physically and morally inferior to either Egyptians or 
Sindians. ' ' 

I observed several mud granaries, such as are every.vhere seen 
in Egypt ; and 1 also remarked extensive cott6n plantations, but very 
little indigo. 

We were thirteen days iri going from Sewun by the Arul, lake 
Munchur, and the Nara, back to the Indus again. 

As to Sewun, it is a poor town of the same description as Hy- 
drabad ; bdt there ist'a very singular high mound, or fortification 
in ruins, which the Tindal of my boat said was built by Secunder 
(Alexander the Great). While moored here for four hours, the re- 
flected heat from the mound was most overpowering. Indeed in 
this part of our journey, wc suflered greatly from heat, and were 
but rarely blessed with a cool night. 

Lake Munchur is a very fine sheet of water, about eighteen miles 
long in the part where we passed over it. Its beauty is a good deal 
spoiled by its surface being in some places covered over with quan- 
tities of the lotus, and in others with long rushes. The lofty hills 
to the west arc quite bare and desert. 

One day, during our progress up the Nara, two or three groups 
of natives came near the boats, using insulting language and menac- 
ing gestures, and asserting that an action had taken place between 
our troops and Dost Mahomed, in which the British, they said, 
were defeated ! I may here remark that although the Sindians are 
fine strong men for Asiatics, they are lazy, dirty, conceited and inso- 
lent in the extreme. A vigorous government, a strict police, and a 
severe magistracy would, I have no doubt, improve their character 
wonderfully ! 

We were only a day and a half in getting from Nara to Sukkur, 
where we arrived on the 17th having experienced a storm and tor- 
rents of rain the previous night. 

Sukkur, Bukkur, and Roree^forin decidedly the most interesting 
objects we had as yet met with in Sinde. Here the Indus would 
appear to have left its natural course in order to break through an 
obstacle in the shape of a long range of rocky heights from about 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
river. 

It bursts through this chain in two channels, which enclose the 
small fortified island of Bukkur ; the works of which are at present 
in a ruinous and decayed state. ' It is, notwithstanding a very pic- 
turesque object. On the left bank is the well situated town of Ro- 
ree, adorned with a handsome mosque upon the water’s edge. The 
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channel between it and fiukkur is about four hundred yards wide, 
and that between Bukkur and Sukkur about one hundredt The lime- 
stone heights on the Sukkur side ‘constitute a superb natural tete- 
du pont. A little blasting with* gunpowder to scarp^away the sides of 
the heights, and very trifling. aid fro^ the Engineer’s art, judiciously 
applied, would render it a* fortress of the first class. On top of 
these heights there are some fine ruins of tombs, and there is a 
round watch tOM^er or minar, from the top of which the ^iew is tru- 
ly beautiful. 

The whole line of* country from Sewun to Sukkur is extremely 
rich and productive ; and 1 am strongly disposed to think it capa- 
ble of furnishing supplies to an army of any strength, that is to 
say, if recourse be had to forced requisitions, an equitable price be- 
ing paid for the articles required. 

In its present state, the Indus between Tatta and Bukkur is by 
no means so navigable as the Nile or Ganges. In order to become 
so, the nuisance of the shikargahs and Syuds gardens must be 
swept away, and the jungle on the banks cut down, so as to leave 
good, practicable tracking paths. 

IV. — Narrative cf a Journey from Zeila and Tadjourra on 
the Coast of Abyssinia to Ferric on the frontitr of Efat ; 
lit April and May J839. 

[Extracted from a letter addrcs.scd to J. Vaupell, Esq.] 

As our guide Ali intends to return tomorrow to his country, I 
profit by this opportunity to inform you of our safe arrival on the 
frontiers of Efat. The letter I wrote you from Tadjourra on the coast 
is, I hope at present in your hands. We left Tadjourra on the 26th 
of April. Our way took us at first in a western direction along the 
Gulph of Tadjourra, extending a good way into the interior of the 
country. At that time we did not think that wc should have a thirty- 
six days’ journey only to the frontiers of Efat, having been informed at 
Mocha that wc should be able to perform the whole journey in nine or 
ten days. On the third day after our departure we began to ascend 
the mountains, which are here not so high as those in Tigre, there- 
fore camels are used on the jvhole way. The names of the stations 
through which we passed the first part of the journey, are Anbabo, 
Dullul, Sagallo, Sokti, and Wardalliwan. These however are only 
places of encampment for caravans, there are no villages, nor 
places which are inhabited, at least at this season, when the peo* 
pie for want of water have left all the places in our route. 
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The Danakii are a wandering people moving from one place to an^ 
other, where they can get water and food for their cattle. They 
do not live in regularly built houses,^ but in huts of thorns, on the 
top of which they put straw or mats. The whole nation consists of 
many tribes, the number of which we coqld not learn. The most 
powerful tribe is that of the Shodeitos, who dwell from Beglol on the 
Red Sea to the neighbourhood of Ef^t. Another tribe is called De- 
wine, which is on good terms with the tribe Wema, to which our 
guide belongs. Nearly our whole way took us through the country 
of these last two tribes, which are often at war with the Shodeitos, 
and several years ago killed seven hundred of them in a battle near 
the mountain Badu, in the neighbourhood of Errer; the former is the 
native place of our guide. The language of all the tribes is the same, 
viz. the Dancalli, which is spoken over a large extent of country— 
from that of the Somalis to Massowa, and from the coast to Efat and 
the Galla countries. The language of the Shohos near Massowa is 
the same with the Dancalli. They are all Moslems, being very much 
attached to their religion. They however maintain a friendly con- 
nexion with the Christians in Efat and Shoa, and with the coast of 
Arabia. They carry wheat and cloths to their country, and import salt 
to Efat. They wear shields and lances, but not arrows like the So- 
malis their neighbours, who use poisoned arrows in battle. They 
take however soldiers from the Somalis. The tribe Wema thus feeds 
and maintains one hundred men bearing bows and arrows. The 
name Dancalli” (.which is the singular, Danakii being the plural ) 
is an Arabic denomination ; they call themselves Afhir, ( which re- 
minds one of the Latin afvr, Africans ;) Adael or Adah is a general 
term like the expression Franks. 

On the fifth day of our journey we saw the GuJph of Tadjourra 
again. This Gulph extends nearly to the salt grounds which we saw 
on reaching the station Daf^reh. The salt grounds are about six 
miles in length and three iiTbreadth. To the west they have the 
appearance of snow, and on the eastern side, of water. Before we 
reached this place we observed many indications of volcanoes, which 
probably have been instrumental in the formation of the Gulph itself 
and of the salt grounds. — This neighbourhood, as well as many others 
in the Dancalli country, might prove highly interesting and important 
to geologists. These salt grounds supply the country of the Danakii 
and Efat with salt ; therefore if any foreign power should ever be in- 
volved in a war with the Danakii, it would be an easy matter to take 
their country, by vessels proceeding up the Gulf of Tadjourra, and 
taking possession of the salt lands ; which are situated quite close to it. 
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The Gulf should however previously be surveyed. The road, before 
reaching the salt grounds is very bad for camels, owing^to the stones, 
and it is necessary to^ go a good* way round about ; this is one rea- 
son why they do not like to load their camels too heavily. 

We found the climate very hot jit this season in these places, as 
well as on our way in general, till we came to the river Hanash. At 
Dafarreh near the salt grounds, the thermometer stood in the after- 
noon at one hundred and five and one hundred and te^ degrees of 
Fahrenheit; near the Hanash we found it* at ninety-six degrees. 
We have undertaken the journey in the hottest season, which caused 
uS often to take water with us for several days ; at ether ^seasons 
water is found nearly everywhere. Leaving the salt lands behind 
us we passed through several beautiful valleys, in which our animals 
found both grass and water. The large valley of Gagatc lies three 
or four days journey towards the south-west from the salt grounds. 
It is a pity such beautiful spots are not cultivated. 

At Gagate, a caravan coming with us from Tadjourra separated 
itself, going to Aussa in a more northerly direction. Aussa 
is one of the most important places in the country. It is situated 
near the Hanash, %vhich forms there a large lake, being obstructed 
in its course by the elevation of the country. From Tadjourra they 
reckon twelve days to Aussa, from thence nine days (journey ) to 
the dominions of the powerful Galla Prince of Argobba, whose name 
is Bera, and with whom the king of Shoa has been at war for seve- 
ral weeks past. From the possessions of Bera tjo Gondar they reckon 
nine days. Thus I was informed by one of our men. Another beau- 
tiful valley through which we passed, is called Gobaad, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the river Hanash is to be seen, when the air is 
clear. We however could not see it awing to the haze. In a south- 
westerly direction from Gobaad is RamCidele, another beautiful val- 
ley, where we saw at first numbers ^f wild a.sses. Our Danakil 
killed one, and dressed and ate the meat with a good appetite. Hav- 
ing passed Ramudele, we crossed over a mountain about six hun- 
dred or seven hundred feet high. We did not go the usual way, hav- 
ing been informed, that the tribe GaleiJe, which is at enmity with the 
other tribes, was in the neighbourhood not far from that road. After 
going a good way round about we came to the station Aful, where 
are several hot wells at the foot of a mountain. On the 18th of May 
we arrived at Mullret, the dwelling place of the father of our guide 
Muhamed. From whence we had still ten days to go to the frontiers 
of Efat. We were quite near the country of the Alla and Iltoo Galla, 
of whom the Danakil are much afraid, being often attacked and kiU 
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led by them. The Gallos are obliged by law« to |^iJl a certain num^ 
ber of their enemies, before they can obtain the rank of a chieftain ; 
therefore they make always inroads into the countries of their neigh^ 
boars, and kill every one they overcome. The nearer we approached 
the river Hanash, ‘the more we found the, country improved and peo- 
pled. At great Mulla we saw for tl^e first time on our way, Elephants 
feeding in the grass, under the trees. 

On the 29lh of May, we crossed the Hanash, which at this dry 
season is about ftfty-/iVe or sixty feet broad; its banks are high fif- 
teen to twenty feet, and bordered with beautiful- trees ; under whose 
refreshhig shade, animals of every kind feed and repose. From 
thence we distinctly saw the high mountains of Efat, which we 
had already seen, in the early part of our journey. On the 31st we 
reached the spot -where duties are levied ; we were received there 
by the custom master Musa Soleiman, and by Abbagos Muhamed, 
Governor of those parts of Argobba, which belong to the king of 
Efat. A messenger was sent to the king, at present residing at Ar- 
gobbole, to inform him of our arrival. At this place I afterwards 
met with the same man whom 1 saw at Mocha a year ago, in- 
tending to set out, after a few days, with a caravan to Tadjourra, 
taking with him a slave girl and a letter, which he was charged with 
by the king to deliver to me at Mocha. Having refused the girl we 
opened the letter, wherein the king wrote that we should come to 
him, bringing a good gun for him, and medicine for sore eyes; also 
a person skilled in building, for the king required a house and 
a church. We hope to see the king after two or three days, when at 
the meeting we intend to make him again acquainted with our ob- 
ject, and to solicit his assistance and protection. 


y. — Narrative of an Excursion into the Hazaureh Country 
of Bisut, and the districts %f Bamian and Seghan. 

By C. Masson, Esq. 

[Communicated by Col. Pottinger.] 

On arrival at Kabul in May 1832, before proceeding towards Ba- 
mian, I considered it expedient to seek an interview with Taj Mu- 
hammad Khan, or Haji Khan os* commonly called, who held the dis- 
trict in jaghire, as well to obtain ^from him letters enabling me un- 
interruptedly to examine the antiquities there, as to remove from his 
mind any unfavorable impressions that he might possibly conceive as 
to the motives of my journey. Tt was moreover incumbent upon me. 



in another point of view, to pay my respects to him, as his treatment 
of me, when a visitor in the camp of D'ost Mahomed Kh&n at Guzni 
had been of the most civil description. I resided at Kabul in a 
house of the Balia Hissar, belonging to Suliman an Armenian, and 
but a few doors from that occupied^ by liaji Khan. ' 1 requested Suli- 
man to notify to the Khanihy desire to see him, and vras soon inform- 
ed that the Khan would send for me by night, when few or no per- 
sons were present, that our conversation might be free and unrestrain- 
ed. I also received a gentle rebuke for havibg been several days in 
Kabul without calling on him. After some time, J v/as summoned, 
and accompanied by Suliman, repaired to the Khan’s liouse. Passing 
a variety of dark passages, continually ascending, the buildings here 
being built upon the brow of a hill, 1 was finally introduced to the Khan, 
sitting in a small apartment, to enter whicii, we were obliged to creep, 
as the aperture of admission, or door, if it must be so called, was of 
very scanty dimensions. There were some eight or ten persons pre- 
sent of his own household, and I was saluted with a profusion of 
terms of civility and welcome, the Khan styled me mffic or com- 
panion, and rejoiced at seeing me again. He informed me that him- 
self was going to Bamian, and that he should be happy if I could 
accompany him. He then entered into a florid description of the 
interesting objects at Bamian, the immense colossal statues, the sam- 
fiches, the ruins of Gulghuleh, and the castle of ZoLak which he 
pourtrayed in a very lively manner. He then gave an account of 
the metals to be found in the hills, asserting there were gold, silver, 
copper, lead, antimony, &c. &c., adding that he and his people were 
khurs or asses, and did not know how to extract them. The affairs 
of Turkey, Egypt and Persia, were also duly discussed, and the Khan 
alluded to Buonaparte, affirming he b^d been told, lliat his son was 
to prove Dudj^.* ABer a long desultory conversation, the Kh^, 
coining to the essential point, acquainted me that owing to Mussul- 
man! scruples, he should not march from Kabul until after the 13th 
of the next month Suffer, (it being considered luiiucky to do so) but 
he hoped that I would wait till that time. In the interim he desired 
me to amuse myself freely in the environs of the city, and telling me 
his horses were at my command, 1 received iny dismissal. 

The 13th of 8vffer passed, and there was no sign of movement on 
part of the Kh^ — month after month 'followed, and it was not until 
the month of Rubbi-us-San! that he ]eft Kabul — which he did with- 
out signifying his departure to me. I might reasonably have felt sur- 
prise, but rather indulged the conjecture that the Khan was acting. 

* Anfichrist. 
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prudently towards me, and so it proved. As soon as he reached Bi- 
86t, he forwarded me a letter through M611a Ibrahim Khan his Naib 
at Kabul — in which after begging many pardons for his forgetfulness 
of me, which he imputed to the multiplicity of his affairs, he earnest- 
ly entreated me to join 'his camp, whence he would e.\pedite me in 
care of approved men to visit Bamian. He moreover directed JVlulIa 
Ibrahim Khan to provide attendants to escort me to camp. I now 
prepared for the journey, hired a yabu (poney) and engaged a neigh- 
bour named Yusef to attend it. It chanced that one Kumber, of 
Abyssinian extraction, who had formerly been Sirkerdcr or chief of 
the Habbashes under Shah Mahmud, and now in the Khan’s service, 
was about to proceed to the camp, and hearing that I was going, 
came and offered his attendance and services. These were gladly 
accepted, the Sirkerdcr being a man of trust and valuable from his 
experience ; and our arrangements being completed, it was decided 
that we should start from Kabul on the 4th of the Muhammadan 
month Jamadi owul. 

We sliall here premise such observations, as may be necessary to 
render intelligible the circumstances interwoven with the subsequent 
narrative. I'he Hazaiireh districts between Kabul and Bamfan, are 
collectively called Bisut, and mallia or tribute is enforced from them 
by the authorities of Kabul. This fluctuates in actual receipt, but 
the registered amount is 40,000 rupees. Some twenty or twenty- 
five years since, the superior chief of Bisut was Mir Wulli Beg of 
Karzar. lie was treacherously slain by an inferior chief the Vakil 
Sifulah at Siah Sung (black rock) a spot in the vallc'y leading from 
K^zar to the vale of the Helinund. Mir Wulli Beg had twelve 
son?, the elder of whom Mir Maliomed Shah became Mir of Bisut. 
The younger of these sons Mir Yezdaiibuksh assembled troops, de- 
feated and took prisoner the Vakil Sifulah, whom he slew at the 
same spot (Siah Sung) where his father had been sacrificed. Mir 
Yezdanbuksh next directed Ms arms against hi.< eldest brother Mir 
Mahomed Shah, whom he compelled to fly to Kabul. He now' as- 
sumed the Mirship, but his claim was contested by an intermediate 
brother Mir Abbas. The fortune of Mir Vezdanbuksh prevailed and 
Mir Abbas suffered defeat, but the former alike unwilling to proceed 
to extremities with a brother, and anxious to secure to his interests 
fl gallant soldier, tendered a retonciliatioh, which Mir Abbas accept- 
ed, and for some time resided, with his brother. He was induced, 
however, to make a second struggle for supremacy, was again worsU 
ed cud again reconciled, since which his obedience had been con* 
eiant. Mir Yezdanbuksh the acknowledged lord of Bis6t, turned his 
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attention to the alTairs of his province, and by the humiliation of the 
several petty chiefs established a' moire decisive authority than any 
former Mir had enjoyed. Inexorable to the haughty and such as 
opposed his plans, he was equally *carerul of the interests of the sub- 
ject, and his name was venerated among the Haznureh. The high 
road between Kabul anil'Bamian led througli his territory, and had 
hitherto been a theatre for forays and depredations, forays from the 
independent Hazaurehs of Sheik AH, and depredations from the 
inhabitants of BIsut. By the energetic meSsures of Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, order was restored, the road became safe, the llazaiireh of 
S-heik Ali dared not make their appearance, and the people 8f Bis6t 
became as eager to show civility as they Lad been before to offend, 
while the single traveller passed as securely as if in company with 
a host. To kafhlas, the chief was particularly attentive, and mer- 
chants were diligent in spreading his praises and renown. It was 
evident that a chief of superior ability had arisen among the Ha- 
zaurehs, and he became an object of much attention b(»th to the Shi as 
and government of Kabul. The former congratulating themselves 
in having a potent ally in case of need, the latter apprehensive of 
his \ iews and of the effects of a consolidated authority in the Ha- 
zaurehjat. 

It may be noted, that one of Nadir Shah’s features of policy, 
was the colonization of the countries he conquered, and in pursu- 
ance thereof he encouraged settlement in Afghanistan by the va- 
rious tribes of the vast Persian empire. A^ the time of his death 
numbers under such intention had reached Meshed, and were sub- 
sequently invited by Ahmed Shah Durani; while a large Persian 
force escorting treasure from India at that critical period were also 
induced to enter the employ of the jiew Afghan sovereign, and re- 
nounced their native country. Hence at Kabul, at this day, are 
found, Jewanshfrs, Kurds, Rikas, Afshars, Bukliaris, Shah Sewans, 
Talisbes, Bayats, in short representatives of every Persian tribe. 
Under Ahmed Shah and his successors, they formed the principal por- 
tion of the Giiulam Kh^nu or household troops, and the appellation 
they still preserve. Like their fathers they are Shiahs by religion. 
They have exceedingly multiplied and become affluent, and decid- 
edly are the most powerful and influential body in the city of Kabul, 
of which they occupy one half, and exclusively the quarter called 
Chandol which is fortified. They occupy also many castles in the vi- 
cinity of the city. An unextinguishable rancour is known to exist be- 
tween the two leading sects of Mahomedanism, the Shiah and the Suni, 
which however, for a while dormant or concealed by consent of both. 
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is e?er ready to bur&t forth upon the most trivial occasion, and this 
circumstance, has been taken advantage of by the intriguers of Ka- 
bul, who when determined upon subverting the existing government, 
have only to excite ayung Shiah and Suni to effect their object. As 
soon as the contest is fairly commenced in the city, the rude hordes 
of Pughman, Koh Daman and Kohistaii ffock to it, animated equal- 
ly by zeal for what they believe the orthodox faith, and by thirst of 
plunder. Hostilities and confusion continue until the desired change 
in authority is produdbd, when Syuds and other worthies interpose 
and a temporary cairn is restored. The Shlas of Kabul aware of 
their constant exposure to conflict, and of the possibility of defeat, 
have endeavoured to provide for such a calamity, by securing for 
themselves an asylum — they have therefore turned their eyes upon 
Bisut, where the most wealthy of them have purchased castles and 
lands, and have in fact become joint proprietors of I he soil vi ith the 
Hazaurehs. Prior to the sway of Mir Yezdanbuksh they possessed 
a paramount superiority in Bisut, arising not from power of force, 
but from that of the influence which they possessed over the Mirs, 
disrided in councils and feeble in talents, and who were glad to avail 
themselves of their mediation and support in their domestic quar- 
rels and transactions with the Afghan authorities. Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, early made it apparent that he would allow no rival or con- 
trolling influence in Bisut, and even confiscated some estates of such 
Kabul Shias who had favored his opponents — and it became mani- 
fest to the remainder, that to enjoy their properties they must sub- 
mit to conciliate the favour of the new chief. The general good 
understanding between the Kabul Shias and the Hazaurehs was not 
disturbed by these occurrences, the former indeed found that they 
could no longer dictate in Rfsut, but alliances as before were con- 
tracted between the principal families of either, and the daily in- 
creasing power of the Bisut M^, was an universal subject of triumph 
and exultation. 

We now come to the period, when after the elevation and degra- 
dation of numerous Shahzadehs, after a flagrant series of civil dis- 
sentions, cabals, intrigues, treacheries, perjuries, conflscations and 
assassinations, the inhabitants of Kabul, disgusted with the tyrannic 
and oppressive government of Shir Dil Khpji, and his minister Kho- 
dd Nuzzer, entered into negociation with his brother Dost Mahom- 
ed Kh&i, then a fugitive in the.Kohistan — and Shir Dil Khmi una- 
ble to contend with the combination against him, abandoned the city 
and retired to Kandahar. There was a prepossession, among the 
Shfas of Kdbul, in faror of Dost Mahomed Khan, on account of 



his mother being, a Kuz^uibash, po. doubt they principally contri* 
buted to his accession to power, and on attaining it, he was assidu- 
ous in attention to theip. 

Dost Mahomed Khan^ was an Afghan, he had^gained Kabul, his 
first cares were to look asonnd bini and discover if there was any 
one near him likely or abfe to disturb him in its possession, and to 
destroy by any means the mistrusted person or persons. The state 
prison of the Sudu Zye princes had long been empty, the descend- 
ants of Ahmed Shah were dispersed in foreign climes, not one of 
them remained in Kabul that an enemy could erect into a monarch 
for* the day — his brothers of Kandahar and Peshawer, although hos- 
tile to him, were unable seriously to annoy him, being too much oc- 
cupied in providing their own security, the first against Kaiiiran of 
Herat, the last against Riiiijit Sing of Lahore — the Khans of the 
Duraiu tribes had perished in the field, or under the hands of the 
executioner, and their families were in exile or destitute. But Dost 
Mahomed Khan was uneasy — he beheld amid tlie bleak hills and 
wilds of the Hazaiiras, a chiefiairi able in council and valiant in the 
field, extending his power in every direction, a power not ephemeral 
but promising to be durable, being raised by superior genius, and 
consolidated by good faith. He was aware that the Shias of Kabul 
had been the instruments of his elevation, they might become those 
of his degradation. Already too powerful, they were irresistible if 
joined by Mjr Yezdanbuksh. He saw his safety only in the destruc- 
tion of that chief, which he in consequence planned. Profiting by 
the cordiality subsisting between himself and the Shfas, he represent- 
ed to them that he held the character of Mir Yezdanbuksh in high 
esteem, and desired to establish a personal acquaintance with him, 
and he requested them to employ their influence to induce the chief 
to visit Kabul. They made communications to Mfr Yezdanbuksh, 
and Dost Mahomed Khan fowarded to him a Koran with his seal 
affixed,- as a solemn pledge for his safety, for which also the prin- 
cipals of the Shfas, at the Kabul chiefs suggestion, became guaran- 
tees. Mfr Yezdanbuksh, who had not hitherto come into collision 
with the Afghans, and apprehending no hostility from one to whom he 
had given no cause for enmity, decided to visit Dost Mahomed Khan, 
calculating on making arrangements relative to Bfsut, which might 
be mutually beneflcial. One of his wives (a daughter of a Dell 
ZunghI chief) alone cautioned him- not to repair to Kabul. This 
lady, of masculine understanding and habits, was accustomed, ar- 
rayed in male attire, well armed and mounted, to accompany her 
lord hi his expeditions ; she fought by his side in the field, 
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of it assisted him in his councUa. It was usual •with her, on every 
occasion, to^ recommend to the Mir, never to place himself in the 
power of the Afghans. The Hazara Mir, on this occasion, listened 
not to her advice, and she unable to dissuade him from his purpose, 
evinced her fidelity by accompanying him, although her mind fore- 
boded every disaster. The pair arrived at Kabul, were courteously 
received by Dost Mahomed Khan, but on the hrst favorable oppor- 
tunity, MIr'Yezdanbuksh was seized and confined a prisoner, as was 
his wife. The Afghan chief would immediately have slain his cap- 
tive, but the latter aware of Afghan cupidity, intimated his willing- 
ness to pay fifty thousand rupees for his ransom, provided he was 
released immediately, that he might repair to Karzar and collect it 
— the Juanshirs of Kabul becoming bond.smen for its due payment. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, remarkably needy, without any design of spar- 
ing the Hazara chief, was nevertheless anxious, by some fraud or 
other to obtain his property, and therefore rescinded the orders for 
immediate execution, that he might concert measures for so doing. 
While these were in agitation, Mir Yczdanbuksh found means to 
escape, and reached Bisut. Exasperated at the escape of his intend- 
ed victim, Dost Mahomed Khan, in the first transports of his rage, 
resolved to immolate his wife and ordered hor to be brought before 
him, when he reviled her in approbrious terms. The Hazara Ama- 
zon exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh ! son of Poynder Khan, art thou not ashamed 
to array thyself against a female*?" It is said, that the Afghan 
chief was abashed, and hung down his head. There were not 
wanting men of influence among the Afghans, who, admiring the 
woman*s magnanimity, deprecated any species of violence being 
offered to her ; and Dost Mahomed Khan himself, perhaps reco- 
vering his reason, consented that she should be placed in custody 
of the Kuzzulbashes, who would treat her with more kindness 
than Afghans. She was accordingly conveyed to Chandol, whence 
in a short time she also fled, attired as a male, and well armed 
and mounted, her escape probably favored or connived at by her 
gaolers. On her flight becoming known to Dost Mahomed Kh^, 
he despatched a small party of horse in pursuit of her, and these 
came up with her in the valley, of Honai, immediately before en- 
tering the Hazara territory. Finding herself overtaken, she turn- 
ed about and presented her matchlock, and by alternately advancing, 
and halting, keeping her pursuers at bay ; she gained the Kotul or 
pass of Honai, which being Hazara soil, pursuit was abandoned. 
The lady’s good fortune was principally owing, of course, to the in- 
decision of her pursuers, they had proceeded with sufficient alacrity 
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in chase, but on. reaching the object of it, as men and soldiers, felt 
perplexed how to secure it, and ashamed to attack a female. The 
heroine joined her husband at Karzar to his great satisfaction. She 
has since paid the debt of nature.* 

Mir Yezdaiibuksli hacf nc) sooner regained’ his liberty, than he ap- 
plied himself with unwearied assiduity to the extension of his power 
among the Hazaras. Although his sentiments towards the chief of 
Kabul could not be doubted, he refrained from manifesting any ill 
will towards the Afghans, and kahlas passed to and fro from Kabul 
to 7'urkistan with the same security as before. 

■‘The collection of the Hazara mall (a or tribute, Dost Mahomed 
Khan had confided to his brother Amir Mahomed Khan, the chief 
of Ghuzni, who, for this purpose, made annual incursions into Bi- 
snr. Mir Yezdanhuksh did not indeed assist him in the collection 
as before wont to do, but while punctually making over the portion 
immediately duo from himself, left him 1o exercise his discretion 
and to do as well as he could with the several petty and refractory 
chieftains, nor did he jfiin his camp until -it was far advanced in 
the province, and llum with so po'verful a force as to defy treachery. 
The principal castle and residence of Mir WiiUI Beg, father of 
Mir Yezdanhuksh, was at Karzar, a valley watered by a fine rivu- 
let leading from the base of the Kotul or Pass Ajikhiik to Girdun 
Diwala and ilie valley of the Helmund. Mir Yezdanhuksh erected 
a new castle adjacent to, Imt on. the opposite side of, the rivulet; the 
walls he intended to raise to the height of twenty-five piikhsas or 
about fifty feet, while their breadth was eleven pukhsas or about 
twenty-two feet, about fourteen pukhsas or twenty eiglit feet of the 
height had been effected in 1S:W. The castle was rectangular in 
common witli otiicr Hazar«a castles, but much larger than they gene- 
rally are, and the entrance was defended by towers, after the inode 
in vogue at Kandahar. 77ic avails nn«l towers were perforated with 
apertures for the insertion of matchlocks, which, although really 
weakening them, by their disposition and regularity contributed to 
einhollishmcnt. In this castle the Mir laid in large stores of lead 
and powder. Untenable against a regular force, and pcrlmps so even 
against an Afghan army, it might be considered iiiipregiiablc in a 
war of Ulus or of the tribes. Its site was admirable, completely 
commanding the high road) which led immediately under its walls. 

Mir Yezdanhuksh had united himself by marriage to the Hazara 
chiefs of Deh Zunghi and Sheik Ali, but among the latter tribe, 
there being some chiefs inimical to him, he marched against theiu 
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and chastised them as well as the several petty tribes in the vicinity 
of Ghorbund.^ 

Among the Afghan Khans who had been serviceable to Dost Ma^ 
homed Khan in his designs upon Kabul, was Taj Mahomed Khan^ 
Kaker, or HajI Khan a^ commonly calle.d ;*on more than one occa- 
sion he had preserved him from being* blinded, if not put to death, 
by his brother Shir Dil Khan. Dost Mahomed Khan, on accession 
to power, in return for his services, bestowed upon him in jaghir, 
the district of Bamian Vith its dependencies for the support of him- 
self and troops, limited to 350 cavalry. The .Afghan influence, it 
may be*^ noted, in the time of Shah Zeman, extended to the Amu 
or Oxus ; at that period, however, it was considerably lessened by 
the wary and able conduct of the celebrated Killich Ali Beg of 
Bulkh, and pending the convulsions in Afghanistan subsequent to 
the blinding of Shah Zeman, was lost altogether. On the death of 
Killich Ali Beg, Bulkh became a dependency on Bokhara, his sons 
holding authority at Khulm and Ibuk, as vassals to Mfr Mahomed 
Morad Beg the chief of Kunduz, who seized the opportunity of 
extending his arms and influence, and became, what he now is, the 
most powerful Usbek prince south of the Amu — Bamian with its 
contiguous districts of Gunduk and Agrabad to the north, SiJrkh- 
dur and JIu ToladI to the west, Kalu to the south, and Irak, and 
Shibr to the east. 

North of Agrabad, now become the northern frontier of the Af- 
ghans, and between it and the acknowledged limits of Kunduz, are 
many petty chicflains, Tajik and Tatar, who for many years have 
availed themselves of the disinclination of Mir Mahomed Morad 
Beg to provoke a war with the Afghans, and of the inability of the 
latter to attack the chief of K'^duz, to maintain a kind of inde- 
pendence, asserting, if pressed by the Afghans, that they pay tribute 
to the Usbeks, and if incommoded by the Usbeks, that they are tri- 
butaries to the Afghans, while by atmually small presents of horses 
to both parties, they preserve appearances with each, and their little 
estates from invasion. The principal of these are the Tajik chiefs 
Mahomed Ali Beg of Seghan, Ramtulah Beg of Kahmerd, and Nus- 
rulah Beg of Ajer, with the Tatar chiefs, Sirdar Syud Mahomed 
Khan, Shah Pessund, Ferhad &c. resident on the Dusht Sefed. 

In order that the events subsequently to be related be more clear- 
ly comprehended, it is necessary to note that the first named of the 
Tajik chiefs, Mahomed AH Beg of Seghan, was a man of consider- 
able political dexterity and military enterprize. With no other legi- 
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timate resources than a scanty revenue derived from his small ter- 
ritory, and the badj or duty levied froili passing kahlas, he maintain- 
ed four hundred horse, which he-subsisted by forays upon the Ha- 
zara districts to* the south and sbuthwest of Seghan — carrying off 
men, women and children, wh'om he sold to- the Usbeks. One year 
he had ventured to proceed -to ifeh Zunghi, and had exacted the 
payment of a years m^lia or tribute. It was natural that he should 
become an object of dread' and execration to the Hazaras, and he 
was, in fact, the Nimrod of these regions, • 

“ A mighty hunter, for his prey was man." 

So soon as Haji Khan obtained the Government of Bami'an,* his at- 
tention, for several reasons, was directed to the extension of his in- 
fluence in the direction of Turkistan, and the possession of Seghan 
and Kahmerd he deemed essential to his designs — but as he was 
himself constrained to be present at Kabul, he was obliged to en- 
trust his affairs in those quarters to his Naibs or deputies, whom 
Mahomed All Beg ever found means to amuse and to outwit, and 
the Khan^s projects towards the close at 1832, had no farther ad- 
vanced towards maturity, than .at the period of their conception. 
He was, or feigned to be, exceedingly incensed against Mahomed 
AIj Beg. 

Bainian, boinsr separated from the districts of Kabul by the whole 
breadth of Bisut, it is evident that Mir Yezdanbuksh had the pow- 
er at any time to cut off all coilimuniciation between the two places, 
and even to overrun the former, if hostilely inclined. Haji Khan 
therefore at an early period sought to cultivate a good understand- 
ing with the Ilazfira Chief. The Afghan Khan, a profound master 
of dissimulation, had hitherto contrived in his public career, to pass 
himself off as a man of veracity and- of fidelity to any cause he es- 
poused — and although a few may have had penetration sufficient to 
question his integrity, it is certain thaf no public character in Af- 
ghanistan stood in so high or universal esteem. 

Such favorable impressions of his character availed him in his at- 
tempt to attach the Shias of Kabul to his party, and in his overtures 
to Mfr Yezdanbuk.sh. He taught the former to believe that in any 
religious contest, they would behold the most able of Dost Mahomed 
Khan’s sirdars, an ally unejer their banners, as in his public capacity, 
he looked to the equal protection of all classes of subjects, whether 
Shias or Sunfs, and the preservation of order, without reference to 
matters of faith. He taught the latter to believe, that he might se- 
cure a friend, independent of any considerations as to Dost Maho- 
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med Kh^n, and pledged himself to frustrate any evil designs of that 
thief, even at 'the risk of being reputed in rebellion. The Shjas of 
Kabul reiterated to Mir Yezdanbuksh, the amicable sentiments of 
the Kakcr Khan, and he so far consented to a mut'ual good under- 
standing, as to pledge, on his part, that he would hold Bamfan invi- 
olate, and to allow two soldiers of the Khan to be stationed at cer- 
tain castles in the line of road from Sir Chishmeh to Krl6, to pro- 
vide for the wants and conveniences of the Kh^^s people, who 
might pass to and fro. ^ 

The Khan assigned Mir Yezdanbuksh an annual allowance of one 
hundred Khurwars of wheat, Mir Baz AIj fifty Kliurwars of wheat, 
and chiefs of inferior note smaller allowances of grain, from the pro- 
duce of Bainicin, sparing no moans in his power to ingratiate him- 
self into the good will of the TTaz^ira chieftains. 

In 1830. liaji Khan, iioiuinuted as nail> in Bainian P^ahciindut 
Khan his relative, and a man of business and personally brave, lie 
had instructifMis to proceed to extremities willi Mahomed AH Beg — 
and in conformity therein marched in the clirertion of Seghan. Just 
so much skirinisliing followed, that one or two men were wounded 
on either side — wlicn he also was gained o\er by Mahomed AH Beg, 
and returned to Bamian, reporting to the Khan at Kabul, as instruct- 
ed by the Tfljik chief, that it was necessary to secure Mahomed 
AH Beg’s friendship and to provide against the designs of Mir Yez- 
daiibuksh. Iliiheimdut Khan had hitherto been friendly to the Mir, 
he now became an avowed enemy. 

It had Jong been a favourite object with Mir Yezdanbuksh, and 
one universally chcrislied by the Hazaras, to exlerminate the chief 
of Seghan, infamous from his freiiiicnt forays, and for vindicating 
the sale of captives on the ple 4 of their being Shias and infidels. In 
pursuance of his intended measures, Mir Yezdanbuksh lird gained 
over to his interests the Tattr chiefs of the Dusht Sefed, which, 
of course, became known to Mahomed Ali Beg, who also, in some 
manner, had offended Mir MahoiJtcd Morad Beg of Kunduz, and 
could not look to him for assistance — wliile he was at variance with 
his neighbour Rarntulah Beg of Kahmerd. lie saw himself on the 
.eve of a contest with the Hazaras, to whom he had only his own 
feeble resources to oppose, and to rescue himself from impending 
destruction, he resolved, if possible, to court the Afghans, and now 
4hat he had secured llaheimdut Ji^han in his interests, his offer of 
services and tender of submission were made with perfect sincerity, 
his only fear was that they would not be accepted by Haji Khan. 
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Mi'r Yezdanbujcsh on receiving intelligence of the arrangements 
made between Mahomed Ali Beg and Raheimdut Khan, did not 
doubt but that the latter acted in- conformity with instructions from 
Kabul, and convinced that any league, to which Mahomed All Beg 
was a party, must prove "injurious to Jiis interests," instantly resolved 
on decisive measures, tie ejected the soldiers of llaji Khan sta- 
tioned in the castles of Bisut and with a considerable force marched 
into Kalu, the Hazara chief of which Mir Zuifer, joined his stand- 
ard. Thence he proceeded into Iralr, the ftihabitants of which he 
put under heavy contributions. From Irak he marched into 
Shibr, and alike exacted large quantities of cattle, grain •and ro- 
ghun : his ally Mir Zuffer here also obtained 2,000 sheep. From 
Shibr the Hazara chief passed by Frak into the valley of Bamlan, 
where the sevei al proprietors of cislles either voluntarily repaired 
to his camp, or v. on; intimi ’ Jed into submission, '['lie most pow- 
erful of these was Alladat Khan, Moghul, who occupied an ancient 
casue, now called Syudabad, adjacent to the ruinous citadel of Ghul- 
ghuleh. This man had e\er set the (lovernors of Bainlan at defi- 
ance, and now espoused the cause of Mir Yezdanbuk«h with alacri- 
ty. The whole of the castles ndmiaii were obedient to the Mir, 
excepting the jii which the Governor for Tlciji Khan resided, op- 
pv^site tiie celebrated ct»lossnl sfitnes. Therein he invested Raheim- 
dat Khan, and imposed jirrini or fiiies, at pleasure on the individuals 
of the district obnoxious to him. 

These events happened in 18^10, — Bam fan, appeared on the point 
of being lost to the Afghans, and the i.hief of Kabul became more 
th.-n e\er aiyprehcnsivc of the ultimate design.- of a powerful chief, 
who ill attacking one of his p' ovinces, jr. ide it manifest that lie did not 
shrink from a contest wilh iiim. Thi;5 year the Kabul chief was also 
engaged in an cx[)editio:i against T.igli »w to the north-east of Ka- 
bul, which prevented him from giviii^ immediate attention to the 
affairs of Bamlan and BIsnt. liaji Khan accompanied him, and had 
no difficulty in agreeing with his chief, that it was necessary in some 
mode or other to circumvent Mir Yezdanbiiksli — a service which he 
proffered to perform. 

As a remedy was necessary for the emergency of the moment, the 
dexterity of HajI Khan, who was particularly interested for the safe- 
ty of his jaghire, was put Into play— his Shi a friends were put for- 
ward, and they induced Mir Yezd^buksh to evacuate Bamlan, — by 
their means, he persuaded Mir Yezdanbuksh that Raheimdat Khan 
had acted without orders — to confirm which he appointed in his 
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place another governor for Bami^ — he also sent a Koran, by which 
he swore to forget what had past, and that he would not in any 
manner molest Mfr Zuffer of or any other of the Hazara and 
Tajik chieftains, his dependents, who ‘had sirfed with Mir Yczdan- 
buksh, and he farther swore that he wo, uld personally exterminate 
Mahomed AH Beg, or compel him to supplicate for mercy at the 
feet of the Hazaras. 

In 1831, Amir Mahomed Khan, as usual, entered Bisut to col- 
lect malia, and Haji Kh*an at the same period proceeded there, having 
obtained an order on Amir Mahomed Khan for rupees 6,000. This 
he reaclily obtained from Dost Mahomed Khan, urging, in adver- 
tence to his promises the preceding year of ensnaring Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, the propriety of adopting preliminary measures. His princi- 
pal object was no doubt to examine the country ; and while in it, 
he comported himself with unsparing liberality and indulgence to 
the Hazaras, and such manners and conduct so contrasted with the 
stern severity and even cruelty of Amir Mahomed, procured for him 
a very high character in the Hazarajat. Mir Yezdanbuksh, re- 
fused this season to attend the Afghan camp, and at the head of 
two thousand horse, marched as he said, to make pilgrimage to the 
Zearat (shrine) of Azaret AH, at Bund Arnfr or Bund Berber, as ge- 
nerally called, seated a little north of Yek Aulciig, and south-east 
not very distant from Seghan. Thither he went, but having settled 
his religious affairs, he applied his .attention to his political ones, 
and marched to tlic valley of Seghan, where on two or three succes- 
sive days he drew up his forces in order of battle, inviting Mahomed 
AH Beg to a conflict, which the Tajik chief declining, he decamped 
and returned to Hazara. 

In the early part of 1832, Haji Khdn stood a candidate for the 
collection of the Bisut m^lia for the year. From the transactions 
which had occurred at Bamiun, it was clear that the province was 
in a precarious state of allegiance, and the Khan might reasonably 
enough represent, that it required no less authority than his own, to 
reduce it to order, and to teach the several Hazara and Tajik chiefs, 
that they were ryuts or subjects of Kabul, and not allies or parti- 
zans of Mir Yezdanbuksh. The destruction of that chief, being 
also undoubtedly a secret condition, Dost Mohomed Khan appointed 
Haji Khan to the collection of the Bisut mallia, which was farmed 
to him for rupees 40,000 ; after the collection of which he was to 
proceed and settle the affairs of Bamian. The Kabul chief engaged 
to furnish him with fifteen hundred horse, two guns and an elephant 
in addition to his own quota of troops. 
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Haji Khdn's whole attention was now directed to his preparatioirs 
for the expedition into Bisut and Bami'an ; he was assiduous in cul« 
tivatin^ friendship with Mir Yezdanbuksh, and in inspiring him with 
confidence through the means 'principally of Khan Sherin Khan, the 
principal of the Juanshfrs at KabuJ; he succeedecl, the Mir promis- 
ing to act in cordial co-ophration with him — the anihilation of Ma- 
homed Ali Beg being ever a leading topic in the negociations. 
Haji Khan dispatched no less than seven kalam-mullas of oaths upon 
the Koran at various limes, as solemn vouclfers for the sincerity of 
his engagements. > 

■in the month of Mohurrum or June, an event happened at^KabuI 
which tended greatly to confirm Mir Yezdanbuksh and the Shlas of 
Kabul in their good opinions of Haji Khan. Avery smart earthquake 
occurred, w'hich about an hour after was followed by a conflict be- 
tween the Shlas and Sunis at the city, in consequence of some 
Atchukzye Afghans, neighbours of the Juanshirs, interrupting the 
celebration, by the latter, of the commemoration of the death of the 
sons of Ali. Some Jives were lost on the occasion, and on the intel- 
ligence reaching Haji Khan, who at the time was confined to his 
couch, he dispatched the ever ready Koran to Khan Shcrin Khan, 
and swore himself prepared to stand by the Shlas. He probably ex- 
pected that the conflict would become general, and that the rude 
tribes of the Kohistan would Jiasten to defend the orthodox faith, 
but aware that the Shi'as from their superior intelligence and union, 
were likely ultimately to prevail over their rpore barbarous oppo- 
nents, he feigned to espouse their cause, as their triumph, or the con- 
vulsion that would follow, would involve the subversion of Dost Ma- 
homed Khan’s authority, which was exactly what he wished. It did 
not however happen so. The Shlas .indeed manned the walls and 
towers of their fortified residences for some days, and Dost Mahomed 
Khan became so alarmed as to fall sick»in his palace — but the com. 
bat was not renewed, and a truce gained for negociation, and Haji 
Khan, now recovered from his disorder, was appointed Vakil or 
Agent on part of the Afghans, as the Nuwab Jabar Khan was on 
part of the Juanshirs. The principal point to accommodate, was the 
compensation for the blood that had been shed — the loss of which 
was chiefly on the Afghan side; and Haji Khan favoring the Juan- 
shirs, mailers were so contrived that' the affair, without being ar- 
ranged, was suffered to die away. 

It is time to observe that between Haji Khan and the chief of 
Kabul, a mutual distrust had for some time existed — the latter a man 
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of great ability id naturally suspipious, and Haji Khan had become 
very influential and powerful. His jaghire was originally fixed at 
Rs. 72,000 per annum, Bimiaii being valued at Rs. 55,000 per an- 
num, half the sayer, or transit duties, of Chrrikar in the Kohistan at 
Rs. 10,000 per annum, Robat near the .latter place, with villages at 
Sir Chislimeh and Loghur, completing the amount. The Khan de- 
rived from Bamfan, as he a.<3sured me Rs. 120,000 per annum, the 
half of the transit duties ofCharrikar also much exceeded the sum 
fixed as did the revenues of all his villages — There can be little doubt 
but that at this lime ihe Khan was in receipt of a lakh and half of 
rupees from hisjaedad, valued at less than half the amount. The 
quota of troops he should entertain was limited to 051) hor.se ; he had 
in pay above 700, and, with foot soldiers, he had certainly 1000 soldiers 
in his service. The Khan was of the Kaker tribe of Afghtiris, whose 
seats are in the hilly regions on the sontli-eastern confines of Afgh^ 
nistan where tlif'y arc iieigliboiirs of the Baluchos. He was entirely 
a soldier of fortune, and liis great fame drew nun]l)ors of his rude 
and destitute countryiueii around him. These on their arrival at 
Kabul, in their ragged felts and uncouth attire were a spectacle to 
the inhabitants. The Khan always sent such men to Bamian, where 
they were quartered upon the inhabitants, and progressively as he 
was able to provide, received clothes, arms and horses. To many he 
assigned lands, some formed villages, and, had his plans matured, 
Bamian would have been colonized by Kfikcr Afghans. Such cir- 
cumstances may have bren siiflicient to attract the attention of Dost 
Mahomed K!m: i, whoso vigilance and penetration they were not 
likely to escape, hut the whole political do]>ortineiit of Haji Khan, 
was calculated to e.xciie mi.'^t’ nst of a chief .n whose character jea- 
lousy is a principal ingn diem. lie h''d induced Dost Mationiod 
Khan to dispatch his brother Daoud Mahomed Khan on a mission 
to Lahore ; it was whi.spered uo Dost Mahomed Khan, that the envoy 
had rather furthered his brother’^ objects, than those of his mission 
— and whether he had or not, Do.st Mahomed Khan’.s suspicions were 
excited. Hf^dji Khan moreover maintained a regular correspondence 
with foreign princes as those of Beluchistan and Sind, wlnle his in- 
trigues and connections with the various U bunds or factions in Kabul 
were notorious, under whatever color he might represent them, or 
seek to excuse them to Dost Mahomed Khan. 

In tlie summer of this year (1832) Dlwaii Atmar, the Hindu minis- 
ter and confident of Mir Mahomed Morad Beg of Kunduz arrived, 
on a mission at Kabul. The U^zbek chieftain sufficiently rude and 
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barbarous, is nevertheless the most able and energetic ruler in Ttir- 
kistan, and is strongly suspected to regret that no opportunity pre- 
sents itself to allow his interference in the affairs of Kabul. As it 
is he has no party there, and fhe l)fwan’s object was generally sup- 
posed to be for the purpose, of forming one 'and inaking a political 
reconnoissance. His avowt*.d’ purpose was to conclude a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive with Dost Mahomed Khan, and to unite by a far 
mily alliance the rulers of Kabul andKunduz. Dost Mahomed Khan 
remarkably shrewd, politely declined any kiifd of treaty* or alliance 
— and among his nobles who reprobated a connection with the U'z- 
beks, no one was so prominent as Haji Khan. Yet from subsequent 
events, there is every probability that the Khan formed an intimate 
connection himself with the Diwan, and while in the durbar he con- 
tended with so much vehemence against Mahomed Morad Beg, he 
privately, through the Diwan, pledged himself to advance his views 
in another and more effectual way. 

Whatever may have passed was probably known to Dost Maho- 
med Khan, and he possibly repented having appointed Haji Khan to 
the collection of the Bisut mallia. To annul the appointment would 
have been ungracious and irritating, and therefore he contemplated 
to seize the Khan, in his estimation too powerful for a subject and 
become dangerous — and at once to remove all uneasiness and ap- 
prehension. But the Kabul chief could more readily conceive than 
execute so decisive a measure — and while his irresolution continued, 
his intentions became known, and that Haji Khan was selected for 
a victim became the current chit chat of the day. The chiefs irreso- 
lution, the publicity of his design, and the new turn of ideas occa- 
sioned by the accounts about this time received of Shah Sujah's pro- 
jects, conduced to the safety of Haji I^han, and his chief unwillingly, 
but without help, allowed him to depart from Kabul ; but to cripple 
him in his operations as much as possibie, instead of 1500 cavalry ori- 
ginally arranged to have been furnished him, about 300 were com- 
missioned for the service of Bjsut. 

Ilaji Khan had expended above Rs. 12,000 in the purchase of 
Kashmirian and British manufactured shals, lunghis, and dresses of 
descriptions to be distributed as khelats. He had originally intended 
to have left the city in the month of Suffer, as before noted, but he 
did not take his departure until the* month of Rubbi-os-Sani when 
he encamped at Aliabad about a coss distant ; here he halted some 
days and shifted his quarters to Kill ah KSzi, where a second halt 
of some days occurred, thence he finally marched for Biafit by the 
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f alley of Jellez and Sfar Chishmeh. The motive migned for these' 
delays^ was the prudence of allowing time for the Hazaras to collect 
their harvests, that there might be a certainty of provender for the 
horses of the Army. The real cauae was the difficulty the Khan found 
to raise funds to enable him to put his troops in motion. The Khan 
was accompanied in his expedition by two of his wives, the most fa- 
vored, a circumstance, by his admirers, imputed to his fearless spirit. 

At Sir Chishmeh the Kh n summoned Mir Yezdanbuksh to meet 
him on the frontier of Sisiit, who returned for answer that he would 
first deliver over the tribute due immediately fro^i himself, as a proof 
of his fidelity and good faith, and next wait upon the Khan. The 
Khan therefore crossed the Kotul Honai, and by short stages passing 
the plain of Yurt, arrived at Girdun Diwalla in the valley of the Hel- 
mund. By this time Mir Yezdanbuksh had made over the tribute 
from Bisut dependent upon him, which in former years had given 
Amir Mahomed Khaii so much trouble, and had taken so much time, 
to collect — and advanced to an interview with the Khan. This took 
place on the crest of a small eminence called the Kotul Girdun Diw^. 
The Hazara chief halted in line* his force of 1500 cavalry, and ad- 
vanced alone, Haji Khan did the same, and in presence of the two 
forces, the Mir and Khan met and embraced each other. Mir Yez- 
danbuksh affirmed that he should consider the Khan’s enemies as his 
own, whether Hazaras, U'zbeks or others, and asked only one favor 
that in the day of battle he might be placed in front. This meeting 
was succeeded by a renewal of oaths, and Haji Khan affianced one 
of his infant sons to an infant daughter of Mir Yezdanbuksh. No- 
thing could be more auspicious than the commencement of this ex- 
pedition, satisfaction and confidence were general, ftid the united 
Afghan and Hazara army moved along the banks of the Helmund ; 
the Hazara chiefs vying with each other in delivering their tribute, 
in emulous imitation of thei^ superior Mir, who attended at once 
to prevent any evasion, and to provide for the entertainment of his 
guest the Khan. 

With the knowledge of subsequent events, it is impossible to de- 
cide what the real intentions of Haji Khan were, on quitting Kabul ; 
although it may be conjectured that he had determined if possible 
not to return there. He knew that he had become an object of sus- 
picion to the Amir, and he knew that no* Afghan spares even a sup- 
posed enemy, if he possess the power to destroy him. He may have 
considered it possible with the alliance of Mir Yezdwbuksh to have 
maintained himself independently at Bamlan, or if he preferred a 
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connection with the U'zbeks^ he had paved the way for it, by hia 
intercourse with Diw&i Atmar. Thd possible appearance of Shah 
S6jah in the field, if other chances failed, would give &iin an oppor- 
tunity, in posses&ion of B&nian Ind commanding the resources of 
Bisfit, of rendering the *Shah*an important service, and of enhanc- 
ing his claims in the distribution oV favour which would follow his re- 
accession to sovereignty. Like every Afghan however, he was essen- 
tially the child of circumstances, his grand object was to preserve 
himself, and if possible at the same time to •signalize himself; but 
his ability, great as it was, like that of all Afghans, while it sufficed 
to enable him to accommodate himself to and profit by circumstan- 
ces, was not adequate to enable him to direct and command them. 

Haji Khan at this time had four brothers, one, Gul Mahomed Kh^, 
was resident at Toba in the Kaker country ; two, Dao6d Mahomed 
Khan and Khan Mahomed Kh^ were in the service of Amir Maho- 
med Khan, at Ghuzni, and the fourth Dost Mahomed Khan was at- 
tached personally to Haji Khan and accompanied him. The two bro- 
thers from Ghuznf, it was arranged should join his camp in Bisut 
with their followers, and, as a strong confirmation that he had little idea 
of returning to Kabul, he had invited Gul Mahomed Khan to repair 
from Toba to Bamfan, with as large a body of his countrymen as 
he might be able to raise. The three first named were all able and 
gallant leaders ; Dost Mahomed Khan was less assuming. 

Having conducted the Khaq to the banks of the Helmund with 
his Hazara auxiliaries, from whence he wrote to me, the narrative 
may turn to the detail of our progress to join him, and of the inci- 
dents which afterwards fell out ; we should note however, that after 
the first meeting with Mir Yezdanbuksh at Girdan Dlwal, some two 
thousand Hazara infantry were dispatched to act in conjunction with 
the Khan’s troops at Bamian, in the reduction of Seghan the counr 
try of Mahomed All Beg ; and in jus|ice perhaps to ourselves, it 
may be premised that at the time we were perfectly unacquainted 
with the Khan’s political views and ideas, and proceeded to his camp 
with no other object than of examining under favorable circumstan- 
ces the antiquities of Bamian. 

1st. March ; 4th Jummadi Owul. Kabul to Urgundu Being join- 
ed by Sirkerder Kumber, and his -servant, our party of four persons, 
quitted the Balia Hissar by^the gate cyalled Derwazza Nagara Kha- 
nu, and proceeding through Chandol, skirted the banks of the Kdbul 
fiver, crossing it by the bridge or Pul Nazir Khan, at the neck of 
the defile called by Baber, Deveren, an appellation now forgotten ; 



hence we passed into the luxuriant district of Chahar Deh, at the 
commencment of which is the tillage of Deh Muzzung. To our 
left was thd tomb of Baber, with its fine garden and muzjit cal- 
led Baber Padshah, one of the holiday resorts of the people of Ka- 
bul ; to the right ^at a greater distance, is the castle of the Afshars. 
For three or four miles from' the city, the country is studded with 
castles, villages and gardens, cultivation is general, and the soil is 
abundantly supplied by canals of irrigation, their borders fringed 
with young^ willows anrl white poplars. At this season, the miswak 
fields had a splendid appearance, the plant being charged with its 
fine oaange colored blossoms. At about six miles reached the rui^i- 
ous castle called Killa Top Chibashi having successively passed the 
villages Deh Mobaruk to the right and Ghovv Khanu to the left of 
the road : hence three miles brought us to the parallel of Killa Kazi, 
seated a little to the left. About one mile and half north, were two 
or three detached eminences, one callad Cliell Tun from a Zearat 
on its summit — and there tradition fixes the site of the ancient city 
of Zabul. Killa Kaz;, is the first stage Kafilas usually make on 
leaving Kabul in this direction, and is computed distant six ordina- 
ry cosses or nine miles. The road at this point becomes a little 
stony, and at some distance is reached the Choki Urghundj, where 
is stationed a guard, a few paces beyond which a rivulet intersects 
the road, and to the north under the low hills about the two miles 
are descried the castle and gardens of Sah' Khel. From the Choki 
about a mile and half brought us to the village and castle of Ur- 
ghundi, where we halted for the night. This march is very agreea- 
ble, the views afforded by a populous and highly cultivated country 
are very interesting, the road from Deh Muzzung to Killa Kazi 
bounds the district of Chahardeh to the north, full of castles, vil- 
lages and gardens; on the other side of its course, the country is not 
so highly cultivated, and a bleak expanse separates it from the vil- 
lages, castles and gardens of Sughman and Bekh Tut, at the skirts of 
a lofty hill range radiating from the true Caucasus, and on whose 
summit at certain points, snow is visible from the plains throughout 
the year. Dark dense masses and lines denote the verdure and gar- 
dens of Sughman. Urghundl is computed seven cosses, or between 
ten and eleven miles from Kabul,* it comprises several castles with 
two or three villages or hamlets ; its gardens produce grapes, apricots, 
and almonds. The soil is fertile and well watered, and a good deal 
of sh^i or rice is cultivated. *We had fixed our quarters at a mus- 
jit contiguous to one of the castles, intending there to have passed 
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the night, when the inhabitants of the castle entreated us to lodge 
within their waifs, asserting they Kad enemies, who might assass- 
inate us in the night for the purpose of throwing the opprobrium and 
consequences of the crime upon them ; as this mode of effecting the 
disgrace and ruin of enemies is common among Afghans, we com- 
plied and entered the casire. . * ' 

2rad March ; 5th Jummadi OwuL Urghundi to Tirkhanu. Start- 
ed from Urghundi, and met ^ numerous cavalcade of men, child- 
ren, camels, horses, asses, bullocks and [lock»of sheep, Vhich prov- 
ed to be the Afghan j)astoral tribe of Hassan Khel with their pro- 
perty, in progress from their summer residences in the Hajarajat, 
to the more genial districts of Sughman. About a mile from Ur- 
ghuridl wc followed a ravine which led to the base of the Pass cal- 
led Kotul Hak Sefed (white earth.) The Pass was neither long nor 
difficult, and brought us on an extensive table space, in whicli we 
found an abandoned watch tower, and springs of water in two or 
three spots. The descent from this table space was gradual, and 
brought us into the beautiful valley of ZeinunnI, Jellaiz and Sir 
Chishmeh, speckled with castles, villages and gardens, through which 
flowed a fine stream of water, which, rising at Sir Chishmeh flows 
into the valley of Midcin, and thence by the defile or TunghI Lal- 
lundcr into the plain of Chahardeh, where it unites with the river of 
Kabul. Tlie road we followed traced the eastern side of the valley, 
and successively ])assing the Zearat of Khwejeh Esau distinguished 
by a grove of trees, and the villages Zebudeik and Zeniunni, leflL .of 
the stream, we arrived at a splendid grove of ^unar or plane trees, 
with the village of Jellaiz immediately to the right of the road. Jel- 
laiz has an ancient appearance, may contain some eighty houses, and 
has two or three Hindu dokandars or shopkeepers. . It is said to be 
twelve jerribi cosses from Kabul or twenty-seven and half miles. 
From Jellaiz, the valley has the name ^f Tirkhanu, at a castle in 
which, inhabited by Hazaras, we took up quarters for the night. 
This march was a very agreable one, from the generally romantic and 
fine scenery. The villages and castles generally constructed of 
stones, had invariably their stock of winter provender piled upon 
the flat roofs of their houses ; the various substances such as grass, 
clover, supust, &c. being arranged in distinct layers, recognizable by 
their various hues of brown, pale, or. dark green. Among them 
were interposed layers of a vivid red color, which were found on 
enquiry, to be composed of the dried leaves of the rhubarb plant, 
collected by the peasants from the neighbouring hills, and made to 
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contribute to the sustenance of their cattle during, winter. The ope- 
' rative cultivators of the soil; wete invariably Hazaras. The villages 
are inhabited by mixed Afghans and Tajiks. The district of Zeb6- 
dak is entirely occupied by the Afghan tribe of Risfam Khel. Wheat 
grown throughout the valley is proverbially esteemed, and the lands 
watered by the river yield large quantities of shall or rice. At this 
castle, in the evening, a terrible hubbub ensued, which we found oc- 
casioned by my man Yiisef, who was a chillumkush so called, or to- 
bacco smoker, he needed the chillum or apparatus for smoking, and 
maltreated the Hazaras for not producing what they had not. The 
Hazafas made common cause, and the Sirkerder and myself had not 
only difficulty to appease the tumult, but were ourselves very nearly 
ejected forcibly from the castle. The uncompromising chillumkush 
however triumphed, for a chillum was brought for him from a neigh- 
bouring castle. I have known very serious consequence to follow 
from the pertinacity of an Afghan chillumkush. In 1833, a large 
kafila from Kulat of Belachistan in progress to Kabul, had arrived 
in safety to the country of the Terijc Gulzyes south of Ghuzni. 
One belonging to it, a chillumkush, in advance of the rest, 
on reaching a castle, as a matter of course, asked for the chil- 
lum ; refused, or not produced so speedily as he desired, he proceed- 
ed to violence, in which he was abetted by the stragglers of the ka- 
fila as they joined — but within the castle was the brother of the 
Terik Khan with hundred horse, and these mounted to resent the 
violence offered to its inmates. They assailed the kafila, two or 
three individuals were slain, others wounded, and the kafila escaped 
plunder by the payment of rupees 200, while but for the haste of 
the chillumkush, they would have quietly passed the castle. 

3i/ March ; Qth Jummadi Owul, Tirkhdnu to Kirghu. Depart- 
ed early in the morning, and crossing the stream, traced the western 
portion of the valley of Tirkhanu, which contains several cas- 
tles and small hamlets. These have always, as indeed is general 
throughout Afghanist^, neat musjits without them, serving at once 
as places for devotion and for the accommodation of the stranger : 
numerous water mills were seated on the stream. Where Tirkhmu 
terminates, the stream flows through a narrow defile or tunghi, and 
the spot is romantic ; on the rocks to the right is perched an ancient 
tower, the defile passed, we enter the talley called Sir Chishmeh, 
which in its expanse comprises many castles and hamlets. A spring 
at the north of the vale is considered the source of the river, whence 
the name applied to the district. In it, Haji Khm holds some lands 



and a casUe called , Jfii Tolidi. At jhe head of the valley, where is 
seated a village on an eminence, we inclined to the west^ having on 
our right a rivulet flowing in' a deep ravine, and on our left high un- 
dulating grounds, ' among whic^h were interspersed a few castles and 
some cultivation. The fast of these castles with two contiguous 
ones, is the property of Ismail Khan, Mervi, Mirakhiir or Master of 
Horse to Dost Mahomed Khan. About half a mile hence, the valley 
winds to the north, and leads into Honai at the commencement of 
which is the handsome castle of Mustapha Khdn, son of '(’usef Khan 
Jhanshir. A fine riiculet flows down Honai, ascending which, we 
reach two or three castles with contiguous hamlets, the latter^being 
now called kishlaks, belonging to Zulfukar Khan, a considerable 
land proprietor, also a merchant trafficking with Deh Zunghi. At 
this point the stream turns a water mill. Proceeding up the valley, 
which widens, the remains of walls and parapets are observed on the 
adjacent eminences, these might be supposed to represent old castles, 
but now that we are better acquainted with such ruins, we conjec- 
ture them to denote the burial places of the old inhabitants of the 
country. Clearing this extended space, the valley again contracts 
until we reach the base of the Pass or Kotul of Honai. A little while 
after leaving Sir Chishmeh, I was overtaken by an Afghan horse- 
man, who informed me that he was sent by Shah Abbas Khan, Mir 
Akhur to Haji Khan, to acquaint me that he was behind with three 
camels laden with provisions and articles of clothing which he was 
escorting to the camp, and he hoped that I would halt for him, that 
we might join the Khan together, who would-be pleased with him 
for having paid me attention. I knew nothing of the Mir Akhur, 
but on reaching a small patch of chummun or pasture, the Sirkerder 
and myself agreed to wait for him, and allowing our horses to graze, 
we threw ourselves on the ground until he reached. He did so in 
due time, when we mounted and pushed on, leaving the camels to 
follow at their leisure. On reaching the base of the Kotul, we found 
a party of Hazaras, endeavouring to procure kurridj or duty, from a 
small ass-kafila, carrying fruit and coarse calicos to the camp. The 
men of the Kafila disputed payment ori the plea of being camp fol- 
lowers and privileged persons — and the Hazaras were about to em- 
ploy force to obtain what they asserted to be their due. Their party 
consisted of two very persoifable youths mounted, who called them- 
selves Syiids. and five or six matchlockmen, on foot. The youths 
observed that on our account, they would not now use compulsion, 
but that their claims were just, they were satisfied with a few bunches 
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of grapes ; and Shall Abbas cautioned them not to interfere with 
the Khan's camels in the rear. Commencing the ascent of the Ko- 
tul, we fell in with Mfr Ali Khan; Hazara, and Nacir or steward to 
M/r Yezdanbuksh, proceeding on some business to Kabul. We gave 
him a few bunches of grapes .procured fro,m the Kafila, and he gave 
us a nishan or token, by employing whicK we might secure a courte- 
ous reception at a castle in Kirghu, where he recommended us to 
pass the night. The Kotui was not difficult, but consisted of alter- 
nate ascents and descents, and in the hollows were always small 
rivulets, fringed with margins of chummiin. On the crest of the 
Kotui, which is a large table expanse, were the ruined walls of a small 
square enclosure, under which were sitting tw'o or three Hazara cho- 
kidars or collectors of duty. They claimed duty from the ass-kahla 
and on being refused, threatened to chapow (pliinder)it, but were satis- 
fied with a few bunches of grapes and a small quantity of tobacco. We 
remained here until the camels joined, when we started from this 
spot the road divides into two branches, one to the right tlic high 
road to Bainian by Y6rt and Karzar, the other leading to tlie front 
and which we followed. We had now entered upon a country in- 
deed dreary and bleak, but abounding with rivulets, and in which 
every spot on its irregular surface at all capable was appropriated to 
cultivation ; castles were occasionally seen in nooks or sheltered 
recesses of the bills at a distance from the road. We soon reached 
Kirghu, where wc found three castles belonging to Mir Yezdanbuksh 
and his brother Mir Mahomed Shah. We had intended to have halt- 
ed at the farthest, in situation, of the three castles ; but the people 
asserted their inability to provide us and our cattle with supplies. 
Notwithstanding the outrageous behaviour of Shah Abbas, they were 
firm in refusing us accommodation, but advised us to proceed to a 
castle behind scaled on a rise, belonging to Mir Mahomed Shah, 
where although the Mir was" at Kabul, the Mirzadehs his sons were 
present, and we should find eiftry thing we needed. We accordingly 
went there, and the young Mlrs accepted the nishan of the Nacir, 
and were polite enough to say, that without it they would have enter- 
tained our party on ray account. A carpet was immediately spread 
without the castle, and a chillum produced. Here we found four Af- 
ghmi horsemen who asserted they had a barat or written order for 
their entertainment that night, but refusing to show it, were denied 
reception. Much foul language was uttered by the Afghans, and it 
growing nearly dark, two, the most violent, took up their arms and 
swords ; they would obtain by force what was refused through civility. 
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The Hazfiras took up atones, begging us to remain quietly in our 
seats, as we had nothing to do with' th^ a&air. Matters did not pro- 
ceed to extremities, the Afghans finding their menaces ineffectual 
were content to biounf their - horkes, and seek lodging elsewhere, 
lavishing terms of abuse," and ‘reviling Mir Yezd^buksh as a sug or 
dog. A large flock ofshe'ep now appeared in sight, which proved to 
be in charge of these men, on which the young Mirs called for their 
jeesals or guns, and with fbuf or five armed attendants hastened to 
protect their standing crops of wheat from bsing devoured. In the 
course of this day’s .march, we had met many large flocks of sheep, 
on their road to Kabul, being portions of the tribute of Bis6t, made 
over to awalehdars, or persons holding awaiehs or orders from Dost 
Mahomed Khan. To ourselves every attention was paid, and a sheep 
was set before us as peshkush, (a present,) which we would fain have 
declined, but it was pressed upon us, and a huge vessel of a compo- 
site metal, called chaudan, was provided, in which to cook it, with 
abundance of chclmer for fuel. Cakes' were prepared of a mixture 
of mushung or pea and barley flour. I was undoubtedly an object of 
curiosity, and even the female infants, beautiful in features, were 
brought to see what they had never seen before, a Feringhi ; but the 
modesty of the Mirzadehs prevented them from asking me a single 
question. The night here was very cold, and in the morning the 
rivulet was slightly iced over. Kirghu is south of Karzar. 

March 1th Jummadi Owul, Kirghu to Bad Assiar. Bade 
adieu to our hospitable friends at Kirghu, ^jid at a little distance 
crossing a rivulet, made a slight ascent which brought us to the 
commencement of a fine level dusht or plain of large extent; at 
this point were a few castles, and we had a magnificent view of Koh 
Baba to the north-west. The road was excellent ; at some distance 
to our right Ave had the river Ilelmund flowing in a deep valley, and 
between the river and the skirts of Koft Baba, was the district Ferai 
Kholm, abounding in castles and cultivated land, but without a tree. 
On either side of the road we were following, were also many cas- 
tles and the soil was generally under cultivation — several vast heaps 
of stones occurred on the road side, and occasionally graves 
and burial places. We halted a while at a castle on this plain, that 
the camels might appear.^ I asked the old men, if Koh Baba 
was accessible, and was told that the summit might be reached 
in one day by persons who were V Niat Saf ’ or “ pure in heart *’ 
but those who were not, might ramble many days or even be unable 





to gain it. This mountain is reiparkable for its abrupt, needle shap-^ 
ed pinnacles,^ and stands a singular spectacle from its contrast with 
the surrounding hills. Indeed the true Hindu Kosh has particularly 
rounded summits, and Kob Baba besides being a distinct hill is very 
possibly even of a diffident rock. Haying traversed the plain, we 
had low hills to our lefl, while to Our right was the Helmund, 
flowing beneath us through a space of chummun ; its banks fringed 
with rose bushes and osiers. In so inviting a spot, we descend- 
ed from the road, ana refreshed ourselves awhile. Although the 
cold was so severe by night, the sun was powerful by day, so much so 
that while halting here, I was glad to sit in the shade of contiguchis 
rocks. Hence a short distance brought us to Ghoweh Khol, (the 
deep glen) ; here were two castles on the opposite bank of the Hel- 
mund, over which a rustic bridge was thrown, the castles were also 
seated on the opposite sides of a ravine, down which from the north, a 
considerable rivulet flowed, and here joined the Helmund ; this river 
also receives at Ghoweh Khol, the waters of another rivulet, Ab Di- 
lawer (the high spirited water) so called from its never being icc 
bound. Ab Dilawer flows from the south-west. Our road probably 
led straight on along the banks of the Helmund, but for the conveni- 
ence of our camels, we followed the valley down which flowed Ab 
Dilawer. It was of considerable length, and although without dwell- 
ings, there was much cultivated land in it. The rivulet rises at its up- 
per extremity, and from its source a portion of its water is diverted into 
a channel or rural aqueduct, carried along the hills to the left through- 
out the whole extent of the valley. The aqueduct is supported by a 
parapet of stones, sufficiently regular in construction to produce a 
pleasing and picturesque appearance. At the head of the valley is a 
Kotul or Pass, the descant of. which is considerable. Here a large 
rock with a cavity therein occurs, called SungSurakhi (the perforated 
rock, from which we believe; this Pass is called Kotul Sung Surakhi. 
At the base of this Pass, we found as usual a rivulet and on the right 
a castle, where we halted until the camels came up. Hence passing 
over a succession of irregular but low ascents and descents we reach- 
ed a castle at the opening of the extensive plain Bad Assfar, where 
we resolved to pass the night. Above us to the right at a trifling dis- 
tance was another castle, and to the lefl on the opposite side of the 
valley, was a small kishlak, beyond which in a sheltered recess of the 
hills was a cheerful grove of trees, now rare objects, denoting a Zi* 
aval of Azaret AH, or as called Azaret Shah Mirdvi. The Hazaras 
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•of the castle at which we had halted, were unwilling to furnish us 
with supplies, alleging that the sfirsat* they had contributed to the 
army, had exhausted their means. . Shah Abbas would not admit ex- 
cuses, and was liberal ^n the disci{>line of the whip, and, but that I 
deprecated in strong terftis,^ violence, I presume a curious scene of 
insolence on the one side,'*and resistance on the other would have 
followed. I wished to have proceeded to a castle a little lower down 
in the plain, where I learn'ed'Mfr AH Khan Kurd, was fixed with 
thirty horsemen, but the Sirkerder did not ippear consenting. I 
however insisted that, nothing on my account should be taken from 
the Hazaras forcibly or even gratuitously, and flour was given to them, 
which they cheerfully engaged to prepare into bread. These people 
had now consented to furnish chaff and barley for the cattle, but 
wished to divide the charge of our entertainment with their neigh- 
bours in the castle and kishlak. These refused, those of the castle 
telling them to take charge of their own guests, adding, that if the 
whole party had originally taken up quaVters with them, they would 
willingly have provided every thing needful. . Contention now arose 
among the Hazaras themselves, stones were taken up, and Shah Ab- 
bas and his companions were obliged to draw swords to terminate 
the strife. Night was now drawing on, and neither chaff nor barley 
was forthcoming. Shah Abbas told me that the quarrel among the 
Hazaras had been a feint, to shuffle giving any thing, and that 1 had 
spoiled all his arrangements by .forbidding violence, that with Ha- 
zaras, it was necessary to employ kicks and cuffs. Chaff was at last 
brought, but information given that the Rish'*Sefed (white bearded 
old man) who had undertaken to provide barley, had ran away and 
secreted himself in the upper castle ; on this, Shah Abbas lost pa- 
tience, and sent his companions armed to secure him. They went, 
and afler some scuffling in which a few stones were thrown, by the 
Hazfiras, they succeeded in bringing i^way the old gentleman, and 
another fellow, who had been prominent in opposing them. Shah 
Abbas ordered them to be bound, and would have flogged both. I 
was enabled to save the old man from disgrace, but was compelled 
to abandon the younger one to his fate. The Hazaras now betook 
themselves to supplication, the old and young women of the castle 
assailed the Afghans with cries of sorrow, and entreating to unbind 
the men. Barley was prodbeed, and their prayers were granted. A 
sheep was also oflfered as peshkush^ which Shah Abbas disdainfully 
rejected, threatening the people of the castle with all the vengeance 
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of Hajf Khdn and Mfr Yezdanbuksh, for their inhospitality. The 
bread prepared with our own flour was now brought, and with cheese 
also our own property we made opV supper. , Shah Abbas and his 
companions had some Kabul baked cakes on which they regaled. 
The Hazaras however prepared for the parly cakes of pea and barley 
flour, and brought them with large bowls' of boiled milk : their hos- 
pitable offices were indignantly refused by Shah Abbas, nor could 
all their entreaties, their expressions of contrition, and their kissing 
of hands and feet, induce him to partake of the provided fare. It 
was ridiculous enough to behold flve hungry Afghans refusing to sa- 
tisfy their appetites, but the fact was, they were now employing stra- 
tagem. A sheep had been exhibited, and although in the first in- 
stance scornfully rejected, it was not intended that it should escape 
slaughter. On this account therefore they persisted in not accept- 
ing the cakes and milk, and laid themselves down to sleep, execrat- 
ing the Hazaras as inhospitable infidels. 

5fA March. Sth, Jummadi Owul. BddAssiarto Afghan camp on the 
hank of the Helmund. By times in the morning wc made signals of 
motion, when the Hazaras of the castle besought us to partake of an 
entertainment first. The stratagem of the Afghans had succeeded ; 
an entire sheep had been roasted during the night. Afghan delicacy 
was again amusing ; it was not until they had wearied the Hazaras, 
in supplication, weeping and kissing their feet, that they consented as 
a matter of especial favor, to sit down to a magnificent breakfast of 
a fine hot roasted sheep, bowls of moss or curds and warm bread 
cakes. I partook of the banquet, but on its conclusion enquired for 
the master of the sheep that had been slain, and presented him with 
its value in money, which he gratefully accepted, after which my 
nag being saddled, I mounted and departed receiving the benedic- 
tions of the people of the castle. Sirkerder Kumber remained un- 
til Shah Abbas started, as thejatter wished, and would otherwise 
have taken the money from the Hazaras. We crossed the northern 
extremity of the plain Bad Assiar, the soil of irregular surface, bleak 
and uncultivated, the castles with the appropriated soil lying at some 
distance to our left. On leaving the dusht we reached a spot of 
chummun, where with Shah Abbas who had previously joined, we 
halted until the camels appeared. Shah Abbas commenced digging 
up the roots of a small bulbous plant, which he said yielded Arun 
T6ta. This is a medicine of high price and of high repute for dis- 
eases of the eye. Its qualities are decidedly stimulant, and as it is 
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indiscriminately applied, its use must be in many cases improper. 
1 afterwards found this medicine was one of the article^ particularly 
enquired for by the peqple of the'yamp in the Hazarajat. It is sold 
in small pieces of a dark broVvn color, and would appear to be the 
inspissated juice of some Mhons plant, if Sliah Abbas was right, of 
some species of colchicum possibly. From this spot Shah Abbas and 
his companion took the lead of us, and when we followed, we came 
to a point where the road divided into two branches, Ijoth passing 
over ascents ; the road to our right was evidently the principal one, 
but it was as evident That Shah Abbas had taken the other, the impres- 
sion of his horses hoofs being visible ; we therefore followed it al- 
though convinced we w'erc in error, and fearful that our servants 
and camels might be bewildered. Passed a slight ascent, which 
brought us into a narrow valley of some length with a fine rivulet, 
which, at the mouth of the valley or just before it opens into ano- 
ther and larger, disappears siiddemly. I17 the larger valley was a still 
more considerable rivulet, with a variety of springs, excellent clmm- 
mun and patches of cultivated soil. Shah Abbas was not to be 
found, and we rested here, determined to await the arrival of our 
servants. These at length arrived. We were in a dilemma, being 
conscious that we had lost the right road, and there was no castle in 
sight where we might obtain information. A flock of sheep came 
down the valley, but the shepherd so soon as he saw us, abandoned 
his charge and fled over the hills. The Sirkerder mounted and pur- 
sued him, and although he did not overtake jthc fugitive, he ascer- 
tained, on gaining the heights, that a castle with a few trees was at 
some distance. Shah Abbas and his companion had now joined. 
They had proceeded far down the valley but finding no person or 
habitation, had wandered in doubt. Shah Abbas started for the cas- 
tle discovered by the Sirkerder ; on his return, from the information 
obtained, our party moved down the valley a while, and then ascend- 
ing tire heights to our lefT, crossed over an undulating country, and 
gained a spacious valley in which were several castles, much culti- 
vated land, and fine plots of chummqn, with a fair rivulet flowing 
through it. Three or four brood mares, and two or three foals were 
grazing, indications of the prosperity of the inhabitants, and we 
found th?t the castles belonged to the Vakil Shuffi and his Ul6s. 
We were now directed into, a well defined road which led us into an 
extensive plain, bounded to the right.by low hills of a white porcelain 
clay, of which the few castles dispersed over the surface were 



constructed, giving them a peci|]iar appearance. Two or three of 
these were in rains, having been destroyed the preceding year 
by Amfr Mahomed Khan. Traversing this plain, we passed 
through a burial ground, where on the right of the road was an 
immense grave from twenty to twenty-five yards in length. This, 
of course, was a Zearat, and,' as every thing wonderful among the 
Hazaras, was ascribed to Azaret Shah Mirdan. Shah Abbas and 
his companion had again preceded us, and we came up with them 
lying before^a castle, ii. which were only women, who, through fear, 
had fastened the entrance. We found that the Afghans had en- 
deavoured to break open the door with stones, under pretence of 
procuring a chillum and fire. Sirkerder Kumber succeeded by fair 
language to induce the women who stood on the ramparts of one of 
the towers, to lower down the indispensable chillum and fire. These 
women, on our enquiries as to the situation of the camp, in theT 
anxiety to get rid of us or through ignorance, directed us wrong- 
ly, and we went on, until passing many successive and considerable 
elevations, we made a valley with two or three castles, whence, being 
made sensible of our error, we turned to our right, and, at no great 
distance, descried from the heights the Afghan camp on the banks of 
the Helmund, which we joined, it being still day. 

My arrival was notified to the Khan, who immediately sent for 
me and the Sirkerder. He was profuse in expressions of satisfac- 
tion at seeing me, and said that when at Kabul, from the pressure 
of his affairs, he was prevented from shewing me the attentions he 
wished; now we should be constant companions, lie added, if 
I wished to proceed directly to Bamian, he would provide atten- 
dants, but he had rather I should postpone the visit for a few days, 
until the affairs of Bisut were arranged, when we should all go 
together. To this I assented ; after being regaled with grapes and 
melons, now articles of luxui^ to us, we took leave. A quarter of 
a large tent, apropriated to the Sunduk Khanu establishmei^t, was 
assigned for my quarters, and Sirkerder Kumber who shared it 
with me, was directed to attend to me in particular, as were gene- 
rally all the peshkhidmuts or servants of the household. A second 
quarter of this tent was occupied by Akhund Iddytulah and his son, 
the first tabib or physician to the Khan, a venerable Rish Sefedor 
white bearded old gentleman ; .the son, a 'stutturing youth, uttur ba- 
ehi or apothecary. They had two or three enormous boxes, con- 
taining a various collection of sanative drugs and simples. The other 
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half of the tent was occupied by .the two Sundukdara, persons in 
charge of the chests, two khiyats 'or tailors, and Syud^Abdblah and 
his son, who called themselves the Khan’s pirkh^us or spiritual 
guides. The old Syud was an ignorant and intolerant bigot, who 
agreed badly with Sirkerder Kurnber^ who*was”not perhaps alto- 
gether orthodox in his op'infons, and had no particular reverence 
for Syuds in general, and none for Syud Abdalah. The latter there- 
fore was wont to fulminate his curses and to revile the Sirkerder as 
a Kafr or infidel, who in return charged the lioly man with impos- 
ture. The young Syud was a meek inoffensive youth. 

'In the evening a peshkhidmut announced that the KhaA invit- 
ed me to sup with him in the tent of Mahomed Baghcr Khan, 
where he was himself a guest. Thither I repaired, and was 
placed by the Khan by his side, which on all occasions after 
was my scat. Here I found most of the Gulam khanu chiefs 
assembled. Our entertainment was composed of pillau and kdrmeh 
or stewed meat, with sherbet or sugar and water. After the repast, 
the Khan observed to me, that all the persons present were sons af 
noblemen ; the father of him, pointing to Mir AK Khan Kurd, spent 
crores of rupees under the Saduzye monarchs : “At that time tribute 
was received from Kashmir, Deyrah, Multan and Sind, now we are 
all compelled to scour the Hazara hills in search of sheep and goats.” 
Mahomed Bagher Khan, remarked, it was subject of congratulation, 
that amid the various vicissitudes that had passed, his (the Khan’s) 
guzeran (circumstances,) were prosperous. ,The KhSn exclaimed 
Shukr ! (thanks ! ) and added that he had a Sirdar who possessed 
insaf (equity.) He next panegyrized the Hazaras, professing to 
be delighted with their frank, unsuspecting manners and love of 
truth, affirming that he himself was .both a Haji and ajiz (unas- 
suming) who had come into Bfsut, solely for the khidmut (service) 
of these good people, who had been lAaltreated by Amir Mahomed 
Khan.- He expatiated on the large sums he had expended in khe- 
luts, since his entrance into the country, observing that his liberali- 
ties had already excited umbrage at Kabul, where his enemies were 
numerous, and he had understood that the Sirdars should have said, 
“ the Hazaras incapable of appreciating generous treatment would 
the following year refuse the payment of tribute altogether.” He 
complained that the Sirdar had not forwarded him, as promised^ 
supplies of flour from Ghuzni, ai^d that instead of sending one 
thousand five hundred troops of the G61am Khanu, had only despatch- 



ed a few above two hundred. Be affirmed, that he had writlen to 
the Sirdar, that aiijf disgrace generated by failure in the present 
expedition, would attach mainly to himself, that he was aware ma- 
ny persons in Kabul would exult* and-chuckle if Haji suffered de- 
feat. He then asserted his intention of reducing Seghan and Kah- 
merd, and vowed that until he had effected those objects, the 
water of Kabul was gosht khnk (swine flesh) to him, and if neces- 
sitated to pass the winter at Bamian, he would do so, at the risk of 
being reputed baghi or rebellious. lie dwelt on his many efforts 
to prevail upon Dost Mahomed Khan to aggrandize himself at the 
expeuCb of his brothers at Kandahar and Peshawer, remarking that 
any one who had read the histories of Jenghiz Khan, Tiinhr Lung, 
Nadir Shah, or any other great man who had become Padshah, 
would see the necessity of disregarding family ties, — that it was by 
the slaughter of kinsmen, they had reached the summit of power, 
and he who would be like them fortunate, must be like them' 
cruel. He said that the preceding year at Jelalabad, he had ex- 
horted Dost Mahomed. Khan to advance upon Bajor and the Yusef- 
zye country, or, upon the Dehrahjat and Bunu. He moreover en- 
tered into an explanation of his motives in the negociations between 
the Shias and Sunis, which followed the affray in the month of 
Mohorrum — avowing unbounded liberality in religious sentiments, 
and insisting on the sacred duty ol a chief to dispense justice equal- 
ly to all classes of subjects, whether' Shias, Sunis, or even Guebres 
and Hindus. In this and similar conversation, the Khan who en- 
grossed all talking, spent the evening, his auditors indeed every now 
and then, exclaiming, by way of admiration and approval, “ Insabi 
Insabi,” or “ Just, very just,” until growing late he rose, and the 
company broke up. He accompanied me to my tent, just behind 
his own, and although I did not need it, sent me bed clothing 
and furniture from his haraci serai. 

6th March ; 9th Jummadi 9wul. Bank of Helmmd to Dtval 
Khdl. This day a moderate march of four or five miles, passing two 
or three bolendls or rising grounds, brought us to a valley called 
Dival Khol or the wall glen, a name I could not discover for what 
reason conferred. In the course of the march, I was passed by Mfr 
All Khan Kurd, who remarked to his party that the preceding even- 
ing, the Khan intended to have given me a posti'n, which I missed, 
by telling him I was already provided with one. This was the man, 
whose father, the Khin told me, had spent crores of rupees in his time, 
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and who himself was possessed of milmh property and at the head 
of thirty horse. Still to him it appearedwonderful why I had told the 
truth, when by a falsehood I might have gained a pdstin. The 
Khan alluding to4he celd of Bisut* asked me in Mahomed B%her 
Khan’s tent, whether I was provided with a postini no doubt intend- 
ing to have given me one, 'bad I rdplied in the negative : I told him 
the truth, and the matter dropped. In this encampment we had the 
Helmuiid some distance to the north, and from it the plain as- 
cended to the skirts of Koh Baba, and was studded whh castles. 
In the evening supped with the Khan in the tent of his brother, 
Dost Mahomed Khan. • 

It may not be irrelevant to note here the forces accompanying 
the Khan, as well as other particulars relative to the affairs of 
the camp. The Khan’s own troops at this time with him were 
about four hundred Kaker cavalry; the chiefs, Rabimdut Khan, 
the former governor of Bamian, Naib Sadudin, Gulam Akhiind- 
zadeh, Pir Mahomed Khan, Abdul Resrul Khan, Mirza U’zur the 
Khan’s Secretary, and the Khan’s brother Dost Mahomed Khan. 
He had also, of his own retainers, about one hundred soldiers, thir- 
ty of whom were Hindastanis, who furnished his personal guard. 
The Gulam Khanu troops were two hundred and twenty in number; 
their chiefs, Mahomed Bagher Khan and Mahomed Jaifer Khan, Moo- 
rad Khan, Mfr All Khan Kurd, Hussein Khan, Chaous Bashi, and 
Gulam Reza Khan Kika, Abdul Azzfz Khan Kalmuk, and Syud 
Mahomed Klian Bcghmani. Besides these were the following troops 
furnished by Dost Mahomed Khan ; Shukur Khan, Terin, with fifty 
horse jcisalchis, and Jummer Kh^, Yusef Zye, with twenty foot jei- 
aalchis, the latter a guard for the guns, of which there were two, one 
of heavy and one of light calibre, with some twenty or twenty-five 
gunners ; attached to the guns was an elephant. The whole forming 
a total of something above eight hundre^ fighting men. The Khan 
moreover had about thirty servants, who officiated as Shahghassis, 
N%irs,‘ Peshkhidmuts, Chill umberdars, Sundukdars &c., most of 
whom were really effective as soldiers, being ail armed and mounted, 
and many of them were constantly employed on diplomatic and 
military business. He was also attended by six or seven youths his 
nephews, called Khanzadehs ; each.of these had two or three or four 
attendants, so that the number of effective troops may be calculat- 
ed at nine hundred. A small number compared with the force whicli 
always accompanied Amir Mahomed Khan. 

9 
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The Hazara force consisted of about two thousand cavalry, un- 
der the orders of the Mirs Yendanbuksh and Bazali, and other 
chieftans of less note. 

Dependent on the Ehan were five or six Hindu Munshls or se- 
cretaries, and two or three Shikarphria; these formed his commis- 
sariate department. Attending the cainj!) was a bazar which was to- 
lerably supplied. I have before noted that the Khan’s establish- 
ment comprised a physician, apothecary, syuds, tailors, &c. ; it had 
also Sazindabs or musicians ; and accompanying him as friends or 
hangers on, were many other persons, a Syud from Mustung, in Be- 
Idchistan, some Hajis of Hindustan, Din Mahomed a Jhanshir 
merchant who came, hoping to recover some property plundered 
by the Deh Zunghi Hazaras the preceding year on his route from 
Herat to Kabul. His nephews were under the direction of Mulla 
Shahabudm, who boasted descent from Sheik Jam, and himself oCi- 
ciated as Kazi, Mufti, &c. as occasion required. 

Previous to marching the Khan communicated his orders to an 
old toothless jeisalchi, who acted as herald, and moved about the 
camp, shouting as well as his disabled organs of speech would allow 
**Khfmeh pahin kun*’ or strike tents.” Upon this notice, horses 
were saddled, and the grooms loading their yabus (ponies) with 
their stable stores, were the first to move ; they were followed 
by the camels more heavily laden, and when the ground was clear- 
ed of these, parties of horse at ' discretion marched. The Khan 
was generally the last to mount, bringing up the rear with a more 
or less considerable party. The Kh^’s march was announced by 
the beating of nakaras, which was repeated on his approach to any 
inhabited spot, as well as on his nearing the new encampment. 
It was usual to send in advance during the night the Peshkhanu 
or a tent with servants attached to the Haram Serai and Karkha- 
nu or kitchen establishmeift, that his wives on arrival at the ground 
might be forthwith accommodated, and that the food for the even- 
ing’s meal might be in a state of preparation. His wives rode on 
the march in Kajawas carried by horses, and attended by a slight 
escort moved with the heavy equipage. On reaching the fixed halt- 
ing place, the Khan’s grooms, under the direction of Naib Gol Ma- 
homed, Hazara, superintendent of the stables, described by long 
lines of rope an oblong squdre, to. which the Khan’s horses, as they 
arrived were picketed. Within the area of this square, were put 
up the tents of the Khan and his establishment, while other indivi- 



duals, without it^ selected q)Ots at pleasure. The 061afii khftiu 
troops always encamped distinctly and together, as did the Hazir 
ras. As soon as the yabfis of .the grooms were relieved of their 
loads, they wer6 agaih mounted *by their masters, who, in charge 
of Naib G61 Mahomed,* rode* to the Haz&pa castles that might be 
near and laid hands on *all- the chaff and chelmer they met with, 
for the use of the forces. These men were the foraging party of 
the army. The camp beiYig* arranged, every one was occupied by 
his own immediate affairs until nimaz shmn (evening prdyers), which 
concluded, general shouts of “ Dumm Bhawul Hak ” thrice repeat- 
ed resounded throughout the Afghan portion of it — imploring the 
protection of the holy Bhawul, the Pir, who is most reverenced by 
the Khan, and whose Zearat is in the citadel of Multan. 

At the conclusion of nimaz sham, which the Khan usually repeat- 
ed in the tent of his nephews and Sheik or Mull a Shahabudin, he 
was wont to read a portion of the Koran, that as he expressed it 
khazaneh shuwud,” or that wealth might follow — after which he 
repaired to the tent where he received his evening mujiis, or party. 

The mujiis consisted of three descriptions of persons ; first, those 
whom the Khan invited, second such of his dependents who were 
privileged to attend, and lastly of such Afghans and Hazaras, who 
voluntarily came. The Khan sat of course at the head of the 
tent, and his most honored guests immediately on his right and left 
hand. Two or three Shahghazzis (master of ceremonies) were in 
attendance with their wands of office, to announce arrivals and to 
conduct visitors to the seats due to their rank. The company 
seated, at intervals, the Khan called for the kallahun, which 
would be passed to others of the party who were chillumkushes. 
In due time, supper would be ordered, which was invariably com- 
posed of the same fare. A few covered dishes of pillau or boiled 
rice and meat, with two or three bishkabs or plates of kormeh or 
stewed meat for the Khan and those adjacent to him, and bowls or 
basins of ab-gosht or meat and broth for the multitude at the low- 
er end of the tent, and less entitled to distinction. The repast was 
followed by conversation, in which the Khan seldom left room for 
others to mingle. Occasionally individuals rose and took their 
leave, by making an obeisance and exclaiming Salam Aleikum;” 
but the mujiis was only finally dissolved, by the rising of the Eh^n 
himself. 

7th march ; lO^A Jummadi 0ml Divil Kh6l to Skiiana. 
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This march was a moderate one of four or five miles, over the 
same description of black undulating surface. We halted in a bar- 
ren uncultivated spot, but with cattles adjacei^t. The name of this 
place was portentous, Shitan signifying ‘‘,the devil.” 

On Wth and 12M we halted, owing to'tiie necessity of negociation 
with the chiefs of some districts in advance, who had been hitherto 
accustomed, when asked to pay tribute by the Afghans, to offer 
according to an old^ Hazara custom, “Sung ya B6z” or “a 
stone or a goat” — that is, they held a goat in one hand and 
a stone in the other, saying if the Afghans are willing to ac- 
cept the goat in place of a sheep we will give tribute, if unwil- 
ling, they shall have stones, or that they would resist, Amir Ma- 
homed Khan had been obliged to accede to their conditions, from 
the advanced state of the season, when he approached these parts ; 
but now the Khan insisted on receiving full tribute, which, owing 
to his personal reputation, his avowed determination to exterminate 
Mahomed All Beg of Seghan, and above all the powerful influence 
of Mir Yezdanbuksh, was delivered to him. As usual, T passed 
my evenings with the Khan, in the mujlis tent : there were general- 
ly some of the Hazara chiefs present, as well as many of the Haz^ 
ra and Tajik proprietors of Bamian and its districts. The conversa- 
tion naturally turned on the affairs of Mahomed All Beg of Seghan, 
and it always happened that twice or .thrice in the course thereof, the 
Khan would raise his hands, in which he would be followed by the 
company, and repeat ^ Fatiha ” swearing to exterminate the Seghan 
chief, which he finished by stroking down his beard, and exclaim- 
ing “ Allah Akber ” or “ by the order of God.” He particularly 
enquired if Mahomed All Beg had any wealth, but all answered 
nothing but a few horses and 'their equipage. Among the constant 
visitors at the mujlis, was a pert Haji of Hindustan. This man had 
visited Persia and Asia Minor, and being particularly loquacious, 
would sometimes, uninvited, enter into a narration of the events 
which had occurred in those countries during his sojourn in them — 
and detail the circumstances of the wars between Russia and Tur- 
key and Persia. He informed the Khan that Russia made war 
upon the Sultan, because he wpuld not grant her Sovereign a 
“kulfli” or “hat”— as he had bestowed on other Feringhi poten- 
tates, but that the Sultan having been worsted, he had now been 
compelled to give his majesty* the Autocrat of all the Russias, 
permission to wear a hat. Relative to the Persian war, he observed 
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that Abbas Mfrza throughout the x^ontest connived at the defeat of 
his own forces, being favorable to the Russians, whomJie loved, as 
was believed in Persia better thlyi his own father. 

At Shitana we had ^he itelmund to the north, and beyond it 
were the districts from wjiich the. Kh^ now received full tribute, 
in place of being satisfied with halt or ‘^sung ya bfiz." They 
were called Darmirdighan or the land of heroes, literally, the land 
of men, one of whom is equal to ten. It being usq^ with the 
Hazaras if they wish to convey the impression that a man is valiant 
to call him “ darmird ” or ten men, implying that he is equiva- 
lent to ten others of ordinary valour. The castles of Darmirdighan 
were visible from Shitana, distant some seven or eight miles. The 
soil of a dark red hue. 

march. Shitana to southern extremity of Sung Nishdn- 
deh. This march was a trifling one of between two and three 
miles, in which we passed up the valley of Sung Nishandeh, of 
which Shitana was a portion. There were seven or eight cas- 
tles, with some cultivated lands and chuminun, with the never 
failing rivulet in this valley. The Sung Nishandeh which gives 
the name to the locality, was a large black stone perpendicu- 
larly inserted in a heap of stnall stones, and serves, or did serve, 
as a boundary mark. I omitted previously to notice that the two 
guns attached to the force, wer,e dragged through Blsut by the Ha- 
zara peasants, who were collected by the officers of Mir Yezd^n- 
buksh. About eighty of these poor fellows, were provided for the 
smaller, and two hundred for the larger gun. In most of the 
marches the direct line of road was not practicable in certain spots 
for artillery, there always occurring tunghis or narrow defiles, where 
wheeled carriages could not pass. To avoid these, the guns were 
dragged by circuitous routes along and over the brows of hills, and 
the operation was tedious and toilsome. The Hazvas who by com- 
pulsion were reduced to act the part of beasts of burthen, on arrival 
in camp were dismissed without receiving even a cake of bread, or 
the still less costly expression of thanks. It may be, they consoled 
themselves with the idea that the guns they were dragging, would 
one day be employed in effecting the destruction of Mahomed Ali 
Beg. The elephant with, the force, accompanied the large gun, 
and was serviceable in preventing it from running back in the pas- 
sages of the hills, by the powerful* resistance he opposed with his 
trunk. 
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At our evening’s mujlis at this halting place, we had among our 
Hazara visitors, Vakil Shuffi, whose castles we passed in our sixth 
march. He was a fine, straight forward, ingenuous young man, and 
introduced to the Khan, a Syud, who might be serviceable to him, 
in his projects upon Burjehgahi and Dch Zunghi. The Khan ap- 
appeared to be much delighted and spoke in highly flattering terms 
to the Vakil Shuffi. He said that from the first interview he had 
with him, he was much prepossessed in his favour, and vowed that 
he would make such a 'man of him, that (using the expression used) 
‘*five men in the hills should stare again.” With the Syud he was 
no less charmed or feigned to be so. This descendant of the prophet 
indulged in incessant citations from the Koran. The Khan was lost 
in ecstacy and surprize, that so accomplished and learned a person- 
age should be found among the hills of the Hazaras. He premised 
to advance the Syud’s temporal interests, who in return vowed to 
render obedient to him all the sturdy and turbulent men of the hills. 
The presence of the Syud, gave occasion to many fatihas, in all of 
which the destruction of Mahomed Ali Beg was sworn. When he 
took his leave with Vakil Shuffi, the Khan observed that he had now 
found an ” ajaib mirdem” (admirable man) and that his mind was 
completely set at rest. There were Afghans in the camp, who had be- 
fore seen the Syud, and they affirmed that his influence had been 
useful to the chiefs of Kandahar in their transactions with the Ha- 
zaras in their vicinity. 

march, Nishandeh to Shesh BurjcJi. We this day made 
a more considerable march of fourteen or fifteen miles. The route 
across a bleak, elevated and irregular country, towards the con- 
clusion, a long, and in spots, precipitous ascent brought us into 
a fair valley, which following and passing a few castles to the 
right and left, and a remarkable spot called the Azdha or Dragon, 
we halted on elevated ground beyond it, in the valley of Shesh Bur- 
jeh, or the six towers, and contifhous to us were as many castles. 

The Azdha of Bisfit, is indeed a natural curiosity, which the 
creative imagination of the Hazaras, supposes to be the the petri- 
fied remains of a dragon, slain by their champion Azaret Ali. Nor 
are they singular in the belief, for all classes of Mahomedans in 
these countries coincide with them, and revere the object as an emi- 
nent proof of the intrepidity of the son-in-law of Mahomed, and 
as a standing evidence of the 'truth of their faith. It is, geologi- 
cally speaking, of volcanic formation, and a lon^ projected mass of 
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rock about one hundred and aeventy yards in length ; the main body 
is in form the half of a cylinder of a white honey-combed friable 
stone ; on its summit is an inferior projection, through the cen- 
tre of which is a fissure of about two feet in depth and five 
or six inches in breadth, from' w^ich, exhales a "strong sulphureous 
odour, and a portion of the rock placed on fire proved to contain 
sulphur. This part of the rock is assumed to have been the mane 
of the monster. In the superior part of the projection which is 
supposed to represent the head of the drajon, there are numerous 
small springs on the eastern face, which trickle down in small lu- 
cid currents, having a remarkable effect from rippling over a* surface 
of variously colored red, yellow, and white rock, and exhibiting a 
waxy appearance. The water of these springs is tepid and of a 
mixed saline and sulphureous flavour. They are supposed to exude 
from the Azdha’s brains. On the back of what is called the head 
are a number of small cones, from the apices of which tepid springs 
bubble forth. These cones are of the same description of white 
friable porous stone, but singular from being 'as it were scaled over, 
and this character prevails over the greater portion of the Azdha. 
On one side of the head large cavities have been made, the powdery 
white earth there found, being carried away by visitors, extraor- 
dinary efficacy in various diseases being imputed to it. The vivid 
red rock which is found about the head is imagined to be tinged 
with the blood of the dragon, 'fieneath the numerous springs on the 
eastern face occur large quantities of an .acrid chrystallinc sub- 
stance resembling sal-ammoniac, and I was told it occurs in some 
of the neighbouring hills in vast quantities ; lead is also one of the 
products of the hills near this place. I brought away various spec- 
imens of the rock and dispatched them to some parties, but have 
not been favored with their classification. The spot was curious 
enough, and all I could do, ignorantfof mineralogy, was to take a 
sketcli of it, which while it may convey a correct idea of the out- 
lines, fails to give the singular appearances caused by the lucid 
trickling streams over the many colored surface. 1 have also at- 
tempted to delineate one of the cones. I afterwards found that an 
analogous mass of rock, but of much more imposing size, occurs in 
the vicinity of Bamian, and is Uike supposed to represent a petri- 
fied dragon. 

Near the northwestern extremity of the dragon of Bi'sut, on high 
ground is a small building, a Zearut. Here are shewn impressions on 
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a mass of black rock said to d^ote the spot where Azaret Ali 
stood when with his arrows he destroyed the sleeping dragon, the 
impressions being those of the hoofs of his famed charger Duldul. 
At the entrance is also a stone witn some other impiession, and over 
the door is an inscription on black stone hi Persian, informing us 
that the building was erected some one* hundred and fifly years 
since. In various parts of Afghanistan are found impressions on 
rock certainly resembling the cavity which would be formed by the 
hoof of an animal, rather than any thing else ; they as a matter of 
course, are referred to Duldul, and generally they might be suppos- 
ed to have been artificially formed, although they have not an arti: 
ficial appearance, and are in most instances smaller in size, than the 
hoofs of the animal they are conjectured to denote. Most of such 
impressions have Zearuts erected over them, but 1 have seen them in 
spots where they have not hitherto been so consecrated, and where 
they occur beyond doubt in the solid rock of the hill. They may 
conceal some curious and important geological facts, which I am 
unable to comprehend. The black rocks at BIsdt are not those of 
the district, and must have been brought from some distance. 

The valley in which we were now encamped is moreover remark- 
able for containing the sources of the river of Loghur, and these 
are also a curiosity of themselves. About a mile above the Azdha, 
the springs issue from a large verdant expanse of bog, not far from 
which the stream has a subterranean passage for about two hun- 
dred yards, when it re-appears in a small lake or cavity of about 
eighty yards in circumference. Here it turns two water mills and 
again disappears for about 500 yards, in which distance it passes 
under the Azdha, and issues east of it. Hence its course is unim- 
peded, and it flows a small bpt clear stream, through a verdant val- 
ley, and traversing the Hazara districts, crosses at Sheikabad the 
valley leading from Kabul toGhuzni, then winding through Loghur 
a considerable stream, it flows to the south of Kabul into, She- 
vukkf, and east of the city unites with the river of Kabul and Sir 
Chishmeh. 

At this place the Kh^ sent for me privately by night, and enter- 
ing into a long account of his early history and adventures, his ser- 
vices to Dost Mahomed Khan, afd the return he met with from 
him, disclosed to me his views and intentions, of which I had been 
for some time suspicious. 

We halted some days at Shesh Bbrjeh, and were joined by a party 
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From Bamian, composed of Mir Weiss, Tajik and confidential agent 
of Mahomed Ali Beg of Seghan ; two or three Uzbek yakfls of the 
chief of Shibeghan, bringing horses as presents to the Khan and 
Sirdar of Kabul/ Mir Zuffef, the Hazara chief of Mfr Fyzi 
the Hazara chief of Foladi; 'the§e two sulijects of the Khan, with 
Kurra Kull Khan and tw'o ' or three others in the Kh^’s employ. 
The last gave an account of the transactions which had taken place 
in the vale of Seghan ; they reported that the Kh&i’s troops in con- 
junction with the Hazara infantry, and a Tatar force from the Dusht 
Sefed, had possessed themselves of five castles belonging to Maho- 
’ iiied Ali Beg and his adherents, that the Hazaras originally sta- 
tioned in the new conquests, had voluntarily given them over to the 
Tatars, who now refused admission to the Afghans, asserting that 
they held them on behalf of Mir Morad Beg of Kundfiz. They 
continued that the Hazara troops had returned to their homes, and 
strenuously insisted that they and their chief were acting treacher- 
ously towards the Khan. 

I was present at the evening^s * mujlis, at which Mir Weiss 
had his first interview with the Khan ; and conversation to the fol- 
lowing effect took place. There was in company a large concourse 
of Hazara chiefs, all the new guests from Bamfan, Dost Mahomed 
Khan the Khan’s brother, a Syud of Mustung in Beluchistan, Ra- 
heimdat Khan, the former Governor of Bamian, with many others 
of less note. The Khan descanted on the uncompromising conduct 
of Mahomed Ali Beg, towards himself; affirmj^d that he had rejected 
all his overtures of friendship; that he had duped all his Naibs of 
Banuan ; that he had rendered himself infamous by his chapows 
(forays) for the purpose of carrying off slaves; that he had been 
audacious enough to kidnap five individuals from Shibr, immediate 
ryuts of his own, which the Hazaras virtually were, since they paid 
him tribute; that on account of MaTiomed Ali Beg’s contumacy, 
he had been compelled to defer the execution of his designs upon 
Deh Zunghi, Yek Auleng, and the Sheik Ali districts; that he had 
been necessitated to station three hundred troops in Bamian, when 
every one of them was needed at Kabul ; that this disposal of his 
troops had prevented him from giving assistance to that Martyr to 
Islam, Syud Ahmed Shah, whd fell waging war with the infidel 
Seiks. He contrasted his conduct with that of Mfr Yezdanbuksh ; 
enumerated the numerous important services the Mfr had rendered 
and was rendering him ; professed himself charmed with Mfr Yez- 
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daabuksh, and swore that he would reduce Mahomed Ali Beg to 
the condition of a ryut or* annihilate him. Mir Weiss observed, 
that Mahomed Ali Beg was willing to become his ryut, or had the 
Khan resolved to annihilate him, it was an easy matter. The Khan 
continued, that he had no wish to annihilate, but it was necessary 
that the Segh&n chief should become ds truly attached to him as 
Mfr Yezdanbuksh was ; all the hhshiari he had hitherto displayed 
was on the side of falsehood, it now behoved him to veer to the side 
of truth, either shfill I be satisfied,” says the Khan, assuming the 
buskin, ‘'with the possession of Seghan, I must' have Kahmerd also ; 
until I have reduced both, the water of Kabul is ghost khuk (swine 
flesh) to me. Here” pointing to the Syud of Mustung, “ is a Syud of 
Beloche ; shall I allow him to circulate in Beloche, that I was battled 
by Mahomed Ali Beg ; and here,” taking me by the hand, “ is a Fe- 
ringhi, shall 1 allow him to tell his countrymen that Hajf Khan 
marched from Kabul with a fine force of gallant cavalry, and guns, 
and elephants, and returned without striking a blow? Forbid it 
heaven !” Mfr Weiss reiterated that if the Khan could forget the 
past, Mahomed Ali Beg was now actuated only by sincerity, in 
which sentiments he was supported by Raheimdat Khan and Kurra 
K61f Kh4n. The Khan, catching the eyes of the Hazara chiefs, 
asked Mfr Weiss, what makes you carry off and sell the Hazaras, 
are they not Mussulmans, and Bundi Khoda ? He replied that Ma- 
homed Morad Beg was imperious ‘in his demands for slaves ; that 
grain, and not men, was the produce of Seghan, and that necessity 
led Mahomed Ali Beg to chapow the Hazaras. The Khan said, if 
Mahomed Morad Beg requires men from you, refer him to me ; if 
dissatisfied with my representations, I will send him my own sons. 
The Khan asked Mfr Weiss, if Mahomed Ali Beg would join his 
camp in Bfsfit, who positively answered that he would not, but if 
the Khan wished he would <*send a son. The Khan observed that 
this was a subterfuge, Mahomed Ali Beg was aware that his son 
would be exposed to no injury, on the contrary would be kindly 
treated ; he knew that he, (the Khan) was a Mussulman, and how 
could he punish an innocent youth for his fathers crimes ? Much 
conversation passed in which the Khan was amazingly liberal in his 
own praises ; he endeavoured to {persuade every one that he was a 
most pious Mussfilman, that 'his gratitude to such as rendered 
him services, was unbounded, as. was his liberality; and he instanced 
his having already expended above Rs. twelve thousand as presents 
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in Bisfit. Whenever he alluded to Mahomed Ali Beg^ he always 
expressed himself angrily, seeming to* doubt his sincerity ; at length 
Mir Weiss rose, and seized the hem of the Khan’s garment, affirm- 
ing that he looked up to no other* person, and conjuring him to sup- 
pose Mahomed Ali Beg in the* same condition. The Khan applaud- 
ed the action, and aske^ Mir Weissj if Mahomed Ali Beg should 
hereafter turn to his old trick of deceit, whether he would abandon 
him, and adhere to himself. Mir Weiss said he would, on which 
the Kh^ immediately raised his hands and repeated Tatiha, being 
joined as usual by the company. 

At Azdha, also, arrived in camp, Mulla Jahan Mahomed; bearer 
of letters and presents for the Khan and Sirdar of Kabul from Mir 
Rustam, the chief of Khyrptir in upper Sind. This man had for- 
merly been in the Khan’s service, and his Governor at Bamian, but 
intriguing with the Hazara chiefs, the Khin had seized him, con- 
fiscated his effects — and after shaving his beard, and subjecting 
him to a variety of ignominious treatment, set him at liberty, when 
he went to Sind, and found service with Mir Rhstam. Whatever 
the object of his mission might have been, it afforded the Khan an 
opportunity of vaunting to the Hazaras, that the following year he 
would lead an army of a hundred thousand Mussulmans against the 
Seik infidels. Mulla Jahan Mahomed brought as presents, two Sin- 
di muskets, one mounted in silver, the other in gold, cut glass ka- 
liyun bottoms — shawls, mixed silk and cotton of Sind fabric, Brit- 
ish muslins, calicos, &c. with three running or marai camels. 

The Mulla in his route from Khyrpur, had passed by Toba, in the 
Kaker country, and brought intelligence to the Khan of the decease 
of his brother Gul Mahomed Khan, a rude but gallant soldier. 
This naturally affected the Khan, and more particularly so at this 
crisis, when he had expected his arrival at Bamian in co-operation 
with the designs he entertained. • 

While at Azdha, two or three slight falls of snow occurred, on 
which occasions the Khan summoned his Sazindas or musicians, 
which gave rise, among the troops, to a contrast of his conduct with 
that of Amir Mahomed Khan, who on the first appearance of snow, 
hastily decamped for Kibul, even though the whole of the tribute had 
not been collected. We had also for two or three days violent wind 
storms, which the Hazards, skillful .prognosticators of the weather, 
with the falls of snow ascribed to a Tokul, and affirmed they 
would be succeeded by fine settled weather. My horse however was 
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nearly destroyed, and having before been providedt with a better one 
for riding by the Khin, I dispatched it to Kabul from this place 
with Yusef, who also complained .of the cold. 

lOtA march ; Shesh Burjeh to Ghtru Myni. This day's march 
was a long one of sixteen to eighteen- miles and conducted us to 
the frontiers of Jfrgahi and Bcirjahi. ‘On leaving the valley of 
Shesh Btirjeh a little north of the Azdha, we passed amid low 
elevations covered with a deep red soil, and gained a narrow valley, 
down whi(^ flowed k rivulet ; and to our left were two or three 
castles : this valley terminated in a narrow defile, which cleared, 
we entWed upon a more level country and the road was good and 
well defined. Arrived at the Ziarat of Tatar Wulli, whom the HazS- 
ras represent as having been brother to Baba Wullf whose Ziarat 
is at Kandahar. This Ziarat resembles in form and appearance that 
of Azerat Shah Mirdan at Azdha, and adjacent to it are two kish- 
laks or villages. Hence, a long distance, passing a castle or two on 
our right, brought us to the valley of Ghiru Mynf where we halted. 
Here were three or four castles, deserted by the inhabitants, who had 
also broken or hidden the grinding stones of thtir Asiahs or water 
mills, of which there were six or seven seated on various parts 
of the rivulet which watered the valley. Many of the soldiers at 
this place, availing themselves of the castles and Kishlaks being de- 
serted by the inhabitants, had made free with the wood employed in 
their construction. The Khan observing this, paraded his camp, and 
with a large stick personally chastised those he detected with the 
wood in their possession. 

At this place we made a halt of some days ; for two or three the 
Khan was indisposed, and his disorder at one time was so serious, 
that he became insensible. .The chiefs of Jirgahi and Btirjchgahi, 
after some negociation, consented to pay tribute, influenced a little 
by the approach of the KhAi^ but more by the interposition of Mir 
Yezdanbuksh. The former district gjive tribute to the amount of 
Rs. three thousand, the latter to the value of Rs. seven thousand. 
The Khan originally insisted upon the delivery of two years tribute, 
but the advanced state of the season, with his own anxiety to direct 
his attention to the affairs of Seglm and Kahmerd, operated in fa- 
vour of these Hazaras. Their Chiefs ^after the delivery of their 
tribute, joined the camp and feceived the Khelats. The Khan, pro- 
fuse in the distribution of presents, had long since exhausted the 
stock he brought from Kabul, of shals, lunghis, chupuns, &. and 



it was now amusing enough to see his servants, by his orders, des- 
poiling the heads of the Khanzadehs* his nephews, ^nd others of 
his troops, to bestow them upon the Hazaras. Even this? resource 
at last failed and the peshkhidmuts were reduced to the expedient 
of purchasing a Khelat fnoni one who had received it, that they 
might re-deliver it to the Khan to confer upon another. Snow again 
fell here, but not in such quantity to remain on the ground. Ghfru 
Myni, was the limit of our expedition from which Kar^bagh of 
Ghuzni, was represented to me as lying tf. ^20° £. tfiree marches 
distant. The district of Jirgahi was due west of it, and Burjeh- 
gahi north-west; the southern extremity of Deh Zunghi was*pointed 
out as being about fifteen miles distant, its direction a little north 
of west. 

Ilf A march. Ghiru Myni to WujdhL This day we retro- 
graded and made a very long march of perhaps twenty-two to 
twTnty-four miles. We followed nearly the same road, by which 
we had advanced from Shesh Burjeh, repassing the Zearat Tatar 
Wiilli, and crossing the valley of Shesh Burjeh at a point more 
northerly than the Azdha, which although at no great distance, 
was not visible. At that spot we were compelled to be cautious 
ill selecting our road, for the soil although verdant and covered with 
grass, was boggy. The Hazaras told us that some years since a 
gun belonging to the Afghans, had been swallowed up in it. From 
this valley, a slight ascent passed, we entered into another where 
were three castles, one called Killa Kasim ; hence after traversing a 
bleak wild country we finally reached Wujahi where we halted. 
Here were two or three castles with a fine rivulet of water. 

12th march ; Wujahi to Ghoweh Khol. This march was the 
longest we had made. On starting,' crossed the rivulet of Wuja^ 
hi, and traversing a high ground, hstfl other two or three castles 
to our left. A long course over a wild dreary country brought 
us into the southern and most populous part of the plain Bad Assia, 
a term which signifies windmill, but I looked in vain for such an 
object. Tn this plain were numerous castles and kishlaks, many 
of the houses displayed gumbfizes or domes, and many of the tow- 
ers of the castles were also covered with them, imparting a no- 
vel and picturesque appearance! The cultivated land was of con- 
siderable extent. At the north-eastern extremity of the plain, we 
crossed a very deep ravine with a powerful rivulet flowing through 
it, after which we passed the castle, at which we remained a night 
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when proceeding to join the Khan’s camp as noted fin the 4th march, 
and where Shah Abbas so sign^ized himself. I was in advance, 
riding with some of the Khan’s Hindus and was not recognized 
by the inmates, but Sirkerder Kumber who was behind, was on 
coming up taken' into the castle and. regaled with milk. From 
this spot we passed the Kotul Sung ^ Sarakhi, and descended 
the valley of Ab Dilawer, both before described, and crossed the 
Helmund at Ghoweh Kho], halting on the high grounds beyond it, 
and near a castle, the proprietor of which although a relative of Mir 
Yezdanbuksh, had thought prudent to fly, having on some occasion 
been i>nprudent enough to say he would stay the Mir if opportunity 
occurred. Above us to the north was another castle and two kish- 
laks. A little to the east was a deep ravine through which flowed the 
stream, which I have before noticed as joining the Ilclmund at this 
spot. The cold here was severe, and a rigorous frost predominated. 
The stream was not ice bound, but its banks and the contiguous 
shrubs were clad with vast icicles. Our ground of encampment 
was also free from snow, but it lay heavily on the hills we had to 
cross in the next inarch. 

As this march closed our expedition in Bisut, Mir Yezdanbuksh, 
had by previous orders, collected at Ghoweh Klioi, large stores 
of provisions, which he presented to the Khan. About to leave 
ihe province, it may be in place to note briefly the results of 
the Khan’s bloodless campaign. .The revenue of Bisut, farmed 
by the Khan at its accustomed valuation of Rs. 40,000, had been 
raised to Rs. 60, 000, the increase owing to the receipt of full 
tribute from some districts formerly wont to pay but half, or sung 
ya bdz, and to the receipt of tribute full also from Jirgahi and Bur- 
jehgahi which before had paid no tribute at all. By the cordial co- 
operation of Mfr Yezdanbuksh, the collection had been made with 
facility and promptitude, without the necessity of firing a musket. 
The Hazara chiefs were full of confidence in the good faith, of the 
Khan, and even two or three leaders of Deh Zunghi had visited his 
camp at Ghiru Myni, and promised the next year to lead him in- 
to their country. Nothing but the untoward state of the season, 
as Mir Yezdanbuksh observed, .prevented this year the collection of 
tribute from Deh Zunghi and YekjAuleng. During preceding years, 
when Amir Mahomed Khan, the Sirdar of Eabhl’s brother, collected 
the revenue of Bis6t, and when unassisted by the influence of Mfr 
Yezdanbuksh, he was left to pursue his own harsh and uncompromis- 
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ing measures, ynns always con^elled to leave a portion of it be- 
hind ; and of the portion collected, much was lost, the Hazaras 
chapowing the flocks ip their passage to Kabul and Ghuznf. To the 
European, accustomed iq transactions of consequence, the advantage 
of sending a large force on- an expedition of two or three months, 
for so small a sura as Rs. ^0,000, or about £ 4000, may appear very 
equivocal, but in these countries of poverty and bad management, 
even such a sum is deemed of importance. It serves alsp to appease 
the clamors of some of the hungry soldiery, and to furnish employ- 
ment for others in the collection. The superior officer, and, indeed 
all the troops employed And a benefit in it, as their cattle are sup- 
plied gratis with chaff and themselves with fuel and sometimes food, 
which they would be obliged to purchase, if stationary at Kabul. 
It is the custom at every new encampment to furnish one day’s pro- 
visions for the troops, collected from the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. This indeed is chiefly profitable, to the superior chief who 
receives it, and if he distributes it among his followers, he charges 
it to their accounts. The chief likewise receives a great number of 
horses as peshkusK, for no Hazara chief comes before him empty- 
handed ; in the same manner he receives great numbers of carpets, 
nummuds or felts, and barruks or pieces of coarse woollen fabric ; 
all of which he turns to profit, valuing them as money if made over 
to his troops, as well as being enabled to display a costless liberality. 
The provisions received with thef peshkush offerings, must all there- 
fore be estimated as so much value received 4rom the Hazaras, and 
included in the amount of tribute. The Khan had collected as 
tribute Rs. 60,000; under the heads just noted he had received pro- 
bably more than half that amount, from which deducting the Rs. 
40,000 made over to the awaledars and Rs. 10,000 the value of the 
presents disbursed, we may safely calculate that the Khan had netted 
a profit of Rs. 30,000, it being noted, tliat agreeably to the Sheriki 
or partnership relation in which the Kh^ considers himself with 
the Sirdar of Kabul, he did not make over to him the excess in tri- 
bute collected. 

With regard to the political situation of Bisut, it was evident, that 
the Khan, had he been zealous in devotion to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
had rendered that Sirdar an imporlwt service, having placed the pro- 
vince, by his artful management, in a state of dependence it had ne- 
ver before acknowledged. The revenue was augmented by one half 
and the next year he might collect tribute from Deh Zunghi and Yek 
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Aaleng, as probably from the Sheik Ali districts, tlft chiefs of wliich, 
it were absurd to suppose, could resist the united forces of the Khan 
and Mir Yezdanbuksh. It was f^lr to compute that the revenue of 
the Hazara districts near Kabul miglit be^ raised to one lakh and 
a half of Rs. without including the* incidental advantages, so consider- 
able,, as has been previously demonstrated. It was also pleasing to 
reflect that these advantages might be gained without bloodshed, 
viewing th^ high character the Khan seemed to have establish- 
ed among the Hazaras, and the apparently sincere attachment 
of Mir Yezdanbuksh to his interests. But knowing, as 1 did, the 
Khan’s secret intentions, I was not sanguine enough to imagine that 
these gratifying anticipations would be verified. It was probable 
indeed that Mir Yezdanbuksh guided by his personal enmity to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, and influenced by his confidence in the Khan, would 
espouse his cause, and the large force he could bring into the field 
with the Khan’s Kakcr horse, were sufficient to create much uneasi- 
ness to Dost Mahomed Khan, surrounded, as he is, by enemies. It 
was reasonable to suppose that the Khan and Mir united, might be 
enabled eflcctually to resist the efforts of Dost Mlihoiried Khan, even 
if he put forth his strength, while if discomfited, the Shi'as of Kabul, 
who could not separate their interests from those of Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, and who considered the Khan as their friend, were always at 
hand to interpose and negociate a reconciliation. Mir Yezdan- 
buksh, we may note, was a man* of about 40 years of age, of tall 
athletic form, with a. remarkably long neck, his complexion was rud- 
dy and his features prominent, of the genuine Hazara cast, but with- 
al pleasing; he had scarcely any beard or rather a few straggling hairs 
in place of one. When in company he had always his tusbih or 
string of beads, in his hand, which he passed between his fingers, eja- 
culating lowly to himself, and turning his head continually from one 
side to the other, with his •eyes averted upwards, like a person ab- 
stracted in thought, or even like^ne insane. He usually sat bare- 
headed, alleging that his head was hot, and that he could bear no 
pressure upon it. On the line of march, were the cold ever so intense, 
he always rode with a simple cap, without other covering, and only 
on extraordinary occasions did he put on a turban of white muslm. 
His garments were plain and unaffected, his vest of barruk of Deh 
Zunghi, with two stripes of gOld lace down the front. A lunghi was 
his kummerbund, in which was -inserted a Hazara knife. He seldom 
took part in general conversation^ and indeed seldom spoke at all, 
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unless immediately addressed, when his answers and remarks were 
brief and pertinent. His appearance and manners w^re certainly 
singular, but would nevertheless induce the observer to credit his 
being an extraordinary man, which he undoubtedly was. 

At Ghoweh Khol we halted iwo days. 

13rk march ; Ghoweh ^Khol to Kalu. This day’s march in the 
direction of Bamian, was a very long one. Traversing the table 
space on the extremity of which we had encamped, and passing a 
castle and two or three kishlaks, we entered the ravine down which 
flowed the rivulet bdfore mentioned, and followed its course nearly 
north-east ; our road led over rocks of dark primitive slate, and, al- 
though the course of the rivulet was sometimes very narrow, was 
not upon the whole diflicult to cavalry, although impracticable to 
wheel carriages. We eventually reached the base of the Kotul 
Siah Rfgh, or the pass of black sand. The ascent would not pro- 
bably be very diflicult or even very long at any other time, but now 
was troublesome from the frozen snow, which caused many of our 
animals, particularly the laden ones to slip and lose their footing. 
On gaining the summit of the pass, which was strewed with huge 
fragments of rock, we had a splendid view of the hilly regions around 
us ; below us were the few castles of the district called Siah Sung, 
to gain which a long and precipitous descent was to be made. To 
our left we had very near the craggy pinnacles of Koh Baba, seen to 
advantage from the plains to the south. I dismounted and sat awhile 
on the rocks, when the Khan arrived, who also dismounted, and 
took a survey of the country around with his durbin or spy glass. 
We were joined by Mir Yezdanbuksh, who pointed out the position 
ofGhorbund and other places. The idols of Bamfan were not hence 
visible. The Mfr obtained permission to visit his castle of K^zar 
not far distant to the right, and lell us at this spot. The descent of 
this pass was so diflicult, that most of us thought fit to lead our 
horses; On reaching S(ah Sung we took a westerly direction and 
crossed two successive and long passes with rounded summits, the 
country covered with snow ; descended into a valley which led us in- 
to the vale of Kalu, through which, passing many castles and kish- 
laks, we proceeded to the western extremity and encamped near the 
castles occi^pied by the chief Mfr Zufler and his relatives. The 
spot itself was free from snow, but it wfts on the low hills behind us to 
the south, as well as on the loftier ones to the north. We here ob- 
served the scanty crops of wheat at the skirts of the hills bounding 
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the vale, still green and immersed; in snow. The principal crops had 
indeed been- reaped, but heaps of the untrodden sheafs were lying 
on the plain, some of them covered with sqow. Kalu is one of 
the principal districlfi dependent on Bamian and contains some 
twenty castles and a few kjahlaks. -Its chief Mir Zuffer, Ha- 
zara, had a family connection with Mir Yezdanbuksh. He had 
joined the Kh^’s camp in BIsut, and now provided an abundance 
of provision]^. The Mfr was about fifty years of age, tall, stout, and 
of respectable appearance. Of manners frank, and in conversation 
plain and sensible. 

march; Kdlu to Topcht, From Kalu passing south of 
the castle of Mir Zuifer, called Killa No (the new castle) built 
on an eminence, with some ruins of burned bricks on the summit 
of a hill to the left, we proceeded to the base of the pass or Kotul 
Huft Pylan. The commencement of the ascent was somewhat 
steep, but the road large and unencumbered with rock or stone ; 
this surmounted, the road winds round the brows of elevations 
and then stretches over a gradually ascending plain until we reach 
the crest of the pass. Hence we had a magnificent view of moun- 
tain scenery. The hills of Bamian and vicinity were splendid 
from the bright red soil with which many are covered, intersper- 
sed with sections of white and green. The mountains of Tur- 
kistan, in the distance presented a beautiful and boundless maze. 
The valley of Bamian was displayed, and the niches in the hills 
which contain its id<.«ls visible. The descent of the Kotul, al- 
though of great length, was perfectly easy, and the road ex- 
cellent throughout: it led us into the northern extremity of the 
vale of T6pchi — where we found a rivulet fringed with numerous 
mountain willows, a spot revered as a zearat of Azaret Alf, and 
above which was an ancient tower perched on a rock. A little 
below we encamped, and near to us were five or six castles of a 
red colour, which distinguishesKhe soil and most of the hills of the 
vale. In those to the west were some inhabited caves or sainu- 
ches. Up the durrah or defile leading from Topchl is a road wliich 
avoids entirely the Kotul of Huft Pylan, and leads to its base. 
Some of our cattle followed this road. The inhabitants of the place 
provided the Kh^ with supplies.^ i 

15/A march; T6pcht to Bamian. Proceeding down the val- 
ley of Topchl for above two ihiles entered the valley of Baml- 
an at a spot called Ahrnghur or the iron foundry. The rivu- 



lets of Topchi here also fell into .the rirer of Bioklm ; itS' coarse 
had been latterly fringed with zirishk or barberry bushe^ mixed with 
a few ghuz or ley shrubs. Towards the close of the valley, on the 
hills to the east 'were some aAcien\ ruins. At Ahinghur were two 
castles with kishlaks, and hiUh to the north had h few inaccessible 
caves. From Ahinghur ptcjCeeded westerly up the Valley of Bami* 
an skirting the low hills to the north, the river flowing in a deep 
bed in a more or less extensive plain beneath us to the left. The 
hills soon began to be perforated with caveS, which increased in 
number as we advanced. Passing the castle of Amir Mahomed Ta- 
jik to our right, we arrived opposite the ruinous citadel of Ghul^huleh, 
where in the hills near to it on the opposite side of the valley, were 
great numbers of caves. A short distance brought us to Bamian 
where we encamped opposite the colossal idols. The troops this 
day marched in line with banners displayed. The Khan preceding 
with his Kaker horse, being followed by the feebler line of the Gu- 
1am Khan. Amid the beating of nak^ras he entered Bamian, and 
received the congratulations and welcome of- his ryuts. Our guns 
had been left in Bfsut to be dragged through by the Hazaras. 

We found a strange state of things at Barnian ; t!ie winter had set 
in prematurely, and the sheafs of grain were lying untrodden un- 
der snow. The oldest inhabitants did not remember such an 
occurrence. 

We halted here several days',, and a vast quantity of provisions 
and provender was collected from the inhabitants of Bamian and 
dependent districts. The Hazara troops had now become guests 
of the Khan, and received rations in the same manner as his own 
troops. On our arrival here, Mir Weiss, the agent of Mahomed 
AH Beg, accompanied by Mulla Shahabudin on part of the Khan, 
set off for Seghan. Mir Yezdanbuksh rejoined the Afghan camp, 
and the Hazara auxiliary force was augmented by the arrival of 
four hundred horse from Deb Zunghf, commanded by two young 
chiefs, related to Mir Yezd^ibuksh. In the course of a few 
days, Mir Weiss and Mulla Shahabudin arrived in camp, bring- 
ing with them Mahomed Hussan, a son of Mahomed AH Beg, and 
five or six horses as peshkush. Mahomed Hussan was a very hand- 
some youth of about sixteen years of age, and was received with 
much kindness by the Khra, wht> seated him on his knee. Ma- 
homed AH Beg had entirely gained over Mulla Shahabudin, by pr6* 
senting him with a chupun of scarlet broad cloth, two horses, and 
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as was said, a few tiJlas (gold coin) of Bokhara.^ And the M611a 
bad concluded a treaty, by which the Seghan chief acknowled- 
ged himself a tributary to the Khan, and consented to give him 
his daughter in marriage. These*^ arrangements, however consonant 
with the Khan’s ideas and views^ were, by no means agreeable to 
the Haz^as, the destruction of Mahomed AH Beg, having been 
ever held out to them as the reward for their co-operation, and 
which the Khan had vowed in numberless fatihas in Bisut. An 
advance having been' determined upon on Seghan and Kahmerd, 
Mahomed Hussan, after receiving a magnificent Khelat, was dis- 
missed" in charge of Mir Weiss, the Khan, in order still to amuse 
the Hazuas, avowing he would only be satisfied with the personal 
attendance and submission of Mahomed AH Beg. One of the 
Khan’s finest horses was also dispatched as a present to the Se- 
ghan chief. 

16 tA march ; Bdmian to Surkhdur, Proceeded up the valley of 
Bami'an under the low hills to the north, mostly perforated with 
caves, many of which were inhabited. Cultivation was general, 
and in the bed of the valley were numerous castles. After a course 
of about four miles the valley narrowed, and passing a defile we 
entered into the small valley of Surkhdur where we encamped. 
The soil and many of the hills were red, whence the name of 
the spot, the red valley. On the hills were some ancient ruins, 
and a branch of the river of Bamian flowed through our encamp- 
ment. A little Boutl) jDf us, but not visible from the intervening 
hills, was the Azdha or dragon of Bamian, a natural curiosity ana- 
logous in character to that of Bisut, but of much larger size. To 
it the same superstitious reverence is attached, and like it, it is be- 
lieved to have been a monster destroyed by Azaret Ali. 

Ytih march \ Surkhdur io Nuh Rigk. From Surkhdur we 
ascended the hills to the north, and for a long distance passed 
over an irregular ascending sui^ce, the road always good. 'Num- 
bers of deer were seen in this march. At length, a gradual 
descent brought us into a small vale, where were some chummun and 
a rivulet, but no inhabitants, whence another hill of the same easy 
character as the preceding, was crossed and we entered the val- 
ley of Agrabad or perhaps Ak Ra|)at. Here was some cultivation, 
a fine rivulet and chummun, with a solitary castle. Ascending the 
valley, we reached the pass or Kotul Agrabad, having passed to the 
east of the valley some considerable ancient rerpaiiis on the hills. 



The paM was tolerabJy eiiey, but qiT the aummit we eacountered a 
sharp wind, for which it is remerkahle, and the pam is emphati- 
cally designated a bad khanu, or place of wind. The descent was al- 
so gradual and unimpeded, and* brought us into a fair valley ; the rivu- 
let flowing to the north,* as that of Agrabad doe^ to the south. At 
length reached an expanded tract called Nuh Righ, or the nine sands 
where we halted. Supplies were derived from castles to our right 
and left, at no great distance, but not discernible — those to the 
right at a spot called Ghorow. * * 

18/A march ; Nuh Rtgh to Killa Sir Sung^ in the vale of Si^ 
ghdn. When about to march from Nuh Righ, the second son of 
Mahomed Ali Beg arrived in camp, and paid his respects to the 
Khan, who immediately dismissed him, and he returned in all speed 
to his father. From Nuh Righ, the valley contracted and became 
little better than a continued defile ; at one spot, we had to our left, 
a small grove of trees, denoting a ziarat, the branches decorated 
with a variety of rags and horns of deer, goats, and other animals, a 
mode by which rural shrines in this part of the country are distin- 
guished. A little'beyond it, the valley expanded, and we had a ruin- 
ous modern castle on the eminences to the right, and there was also 
an inhabited village of caves. Here we were met by the eldest son 
of Mahomed Ah' Beg ; him also the Khan dismissed, and he returned 
galloping to his father. From hence, the valley was a complete de- 
file, and so continued until it opens a little before blending with the 
valley of Seghan. At this spot Mahomed All Beg presented him- 
self, proffered all devotion and submission, and was in return em- 
braced by the Khan. Commanding the gorge of this defile is a cas- 
tle called Killa Sir Sung, seated on an eminence — whence its name, 
the castle on the rock. Immediately .beyond it we .crossed the ri- 
vulet of Seghan and encamped on the rising grounds north of the 
valley. This castle, the strong hold of ^Mahomed Ali Beg, had been 
evacuated by his orders, and he tendered it to the Khan, as a 
pledge of his sincerity, who ordered Afghan troops to garrison it. 
The castle itself was a rude, shapeless building, with no preten- 
sions to strength but what it derived from its site, although in the 
estimation of the Seghanchis, it is. the key to Turkistan. On-'our 
gaining this ground, we had a fall of snow. About a mile west of 
us was the castle in whicH Mahinned All Beg himself resided ; in 
that direction were several other castles, and the valley was pretty 
open. 
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At 86ghin, large supplies were received fron Mahomed Ali 
Beg, but thje Khan was also necessitated to draw considerable 
supplies from Bamian, as the consumption of the united Afghan 
and Hazara force, could not be met by tfie produce of Seghan. 
Mahomed Ali Beg, however he endhayoured to conceal them, en- 
tertained apprehensions for his persOntil safety, as was evident 
from his carriage and demeanour. On the evening of our ar- 
rival, the gun we had with us was discharged; he was in camp and 
became much terrified, and was re-assured only when informed that 
it was an Afghan custom to fire a salute on encampment in a new 
countr;^. This chief who had rendered himself in these countries 
of so much notoriety, and who had become the terror of the Haza- 
rajat, was of middle stature, stout built, and from forty-five to filly 
years of age. Ilia countenance was forbidding, and his general bad 
aspect was increased by an awkwardness of his eyes ; in fact, he was 
near sighted. He dressed meanly, but his horse was magnificently 
accoutred, and his saddle cloth was of gold. For his services to 
Mahomed Morad Beg* in procuring slaves, he had been styled Min 
Beglii, or the commander of a thousand men ; the flattery of Mulla 
Shahabudln now elevated him into the Chlr%hudln, or the light or 
lamp of religion. We here learned that the superior chief of Dch 
Zunghi, had nearly reached Bamlaii with five hundred horse, M'hen 
hearing of the negociations pending between the Khan and Mahom- 
ed Ali Beg, he had returned in disgust. 

The Khan at this place assembled in his tent Mahomed Ali Beg, 
Mir Yezdanbuksh, Mir Baz Ali, and the various Hazara chiefs, 
and exhorted them all to a reconciliation. Much debate ensued, 
and numerous accusations and retorts passed on either side, but 
ultimately a Koran was produced, and on it both parties swore for- 
getfulness for the past and good-will for the future. During this 
scene, the Khan was much r tilled by the pertinacity of some of the 
Hazara chiefs. Mahomed Ali ^eg allcrwards restored to liberty 
some ten or twelve Hazara slaves, as he said, on the Khan’s ac- 
count. 

The Khan’s naib Sadudin, who from the first had been the me- 
dium of his intercourse with Mir Yezdanbuksh, and a party to the 
many oaths that had been passed between him and the Khan, was 
now despatched with the MIf to^/ueet Shah Pessund, a Tatar chief 
on the Dusht Sefed. With a small party of horse they proceeded, 
and were met on the Dusht by Shah Pessund, also slightly attended. 
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The Tatar chief accepted as a present from the Naib his cfaupun 
of blue broad cloth, and gave him in return his own lined with fur : 
to the Hazara Mir presented, three horses as peshkush, and he 
promised the next day ,td send his brother accompanied by agents 
on behalf of his allies, \vith*horsea as peshkush to the Khan. 

The following day the 'brother of Shah Pessund, with agents of 
the Sirdar Sycd Mahomed, F.erh^, and other Tatar chiefs arrived 
in camp, bringing four or five horses as peshkush. '^^ke agent of 
Ramtiila Beg, the Tajik chief of Kahmerd also joined with three 
peshkush horses, buf it was known that Ramtula had sent his eldest 
son to Kunduz, for instructions how to act in the present conjunc- 
ture. The brother of Shah Pessund, was the principal orator in 
the interview with the Khan. He said, that if it were required of 
them to acknowledge Afghan supremacy, they could not do so, as 
they acknowledged that of Mi'r Mahomed Morad Beg, who content 
with their simple acknowledgment, and their readiness to furnish 
KomukjOr an auxiliary force when called upon, -did not exact tribute 
from them. That they would prefer dependency on the Afghans, 
to that on the Uzbeks; that the season for action this year was past, 
but that if the Khan appeared in the field in spring with a fair force, 
they would join him and march with him even to Kunduz. Under 
any circumstances, he positively affirmed, that they would not suf- 
fer the Khan to enter their lands ; that they had numerous gardens, 
and that if the Khan ventured to enter the Dusht Sefed, he must 
prepare for an engagement. This language >vas but ill relished by 
the Khan, who made use of all his eloquence, alternately menacing 
and soothing ; he even occasionally indulged in terms of abuse, 
which he uttered, however, in Pushto, to his auditors unintelligible. 
They firmly adhered to their sentiments, and the Khan ultimately 
bestowed Khelats on them and dismissed them, vehemently swear- 
ing that he would put an end to the Au filing tricks of the Tatars. 
The agent of Ramtula Beg, spoke much in the same strain as the 
Tatar agents, and observed that his master had referred to Mahom- 
ed Morad Beg, and if he were willing to relinquish his claims, the 
Kahmerd chief was ready to acknowledge those of the Afghans. 

The Khan while he vowed not to be satisfied with unmeaning pre- 
texts, was very careful not to speak in ungracious terms of Ram- 
tula Beg, for whom he professed to "entertain a most particular esteem, 
and regretted that he did not come .to his camp and seek his friend- 
ship. The fact was, Ramtula Beg had considerable wealth, which 



it was the Khan's object to obtain, and this could only be done by 
securing his^ person ; on this account, eren when in Bfsht inveigh- 
ing against Mahomed Ali Beg, he had always spoken flatteringly 
of Ramtula Beg, under the idea that the conversation would be re- 
ported to him, and secure his confidence. This Ramtfila Beg, is 
generally known by the name of Ramt6Ia Divana, or the madman. 
For a number of years he has governed the small but luxuriant val- 
ley of Kahiperd, and from his youth has passed his life in the en- 
joyments of wine and music. A man of strong natural sense, he 
has always contrived to command respect among his neighbours, 
while his inoffensive manners have disposed the most rigid of Ma- 
homedan bigots, to regard with forgiving eye, his festivities and illic- 
it indulgences. Many years since he had provoked the resentment 
of the illustrious Killich Ali Beg of Bulkh, who entered Kahmerd 
with an army. Ramtfilah Beg, on this occasion, collected all his 
property as shals, chupuns,, silks, kimkabs, broad cloth, horse fur- 
niture, weapons, &c and exposing them to the view of the Uzbek 
chief, invited him to take what he pleased. Killich AH Beg took 
one shal and one piece of kfmkab, a demonstration of friendship 
rather than of superiority, asserting for himself that he would ever 
hold his person, wealth and authority inviolate, and as long as he 
lived, cause others to respect them. He told him also to enjoy the 
pleasures of wine and music as he had been wont to do. The same 
indulgence he experiences from Mahomed Morad Beg, who even, 
considering him a privileged being, himself supplies him with strong 
drinks, when he may be his guest at Kuiiduz. 

One of the strange events which occurred during our stay at Se- 
ghan, was the marriage of the Khan with the daughter of Mahomed 
Ali Beg, which was solemnized the day after our arrival. The Khan 
attended only by a few of his peshkhidmuts and hi.s musicians repair- 
ed to the Seghan chiefs caStle, and Mi 11a Shahabudin performed 
the nikah or marriage ceremony. On the morning of the next day 
the Khan returned to camp and received a variety of congratula- 
tory salutations, but it was plain he was in very ill humour ; he had 
been taken in : his new bride, whom he had expected to find remark- 
ably beautiful from the report of Mulla Shahabadin and others, and 
from the universally acknowledged personal charms of her mother, 
proved to be an ill favoured, sdub nbsed Hazara wench. Moreover 
it was known to others, though probably not to the Khan, that she 
was not the daughter of Mahomed AH Beg, inasinuch aa her mother 



had been married Ito a Haz&a, whom Mahomed Ali Beg slew, for the 
sake of obtaining his wife, whose fame for beauty was far spread. 
He received her pregpant into ' ^is family, and the fruit of her 
labour was the daughter /ibw bestowed upon Haji Khan. 

At Scghan also arrived irom Ghazni, two of the Khan's brothers, 
Davud Mahomed Khan, and Khan Mahomed Khan. ' They brought 
about 100 horse, and reported in high terms of satisfaction, the at- 
tentions paid to them in Bis6t, particularly their receptioi^ at the cas- 
tle of Mir Yezdanbuksh at Karzar. 

Intelligence Avas ilow received of the arrival of the large guns at 
B'amian. I should before have noted, that on our march from Goweh 
Khol to Kalo by the Kotul Siah Ri'gh, the two guns with the 
elephant were dispatched by the route of Ferai Kholm and Karzar. 
The smaller gun reached us at Bamian, but the larger had broken 
down on the road, and from the delays and difficulties in repairing 
the carriage, had only now reached Bam{an. 

It Avas but natural that the Khan’s alliance with Mahomed Ali Bev 

O 

should excite suspicions among the Hazaras, &nd the first Avho man- 
ifested them was Mir Baz Ali, next to Mir Yezdanbuksh, the most 
considerable of them. He, alleging sickness, solicited his dismis- 
sal, which the Khan granted, but angrily, telling him not to present 
himself before him again Avith his salam, or bow of obedience, and 
directing him to leave his son with a body of troops in camp. On 
the ensuing night, Mir Baz Ali, his son and about 500 horse, silent- 
ly decamped, and the morning but discovered ^to the Khan that the 
birds had flown, without shewing the course of their flight. There 
were still about 9000 Hazara force Avith us under Mir Yezdmibuksh 
and the two young chiefs of Deh Zuiighi. 

The Khan Jiaving decided to advance upon the Dnsht Sefed, Ra- 
heimdat Khan with one hundred horse, chiefly Jeisalchi.s, was dis- 
patched in conjunction with Mahomed AU Beg, to reduce the castles 
in Kahmerd. The Khan probably expected to gain his objects by 
finesse and intimidation, as he positively enjoined Rahcimdat Khan 
to avoid battle and the loss of men. 

19th march ; Killa Sir Sung- to Killa KhwojeJi. On this 
day the Khan assembled his Kaker troops in two parallel lines, 
and the march commenced witl^ the beating of nak^ras. The 
G61am Khrau troops marched in advance, and 1 this day accom- 
panied them. We passed easterly 'down the valley, which a lit- 
tle below Killa Sir Sung, narrows for some distance, and again 
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expands when we found several cxstles and kishlakg, the largest of the 
former being Killa Khwojeh. We had reached the foot of the Ko- 
tul Nal-patch or the pass horse-shoe breaker, leading to the Dusht 
Sefed and were preparing to ascend, when people sent by the Khan 
called us back, and we found the halting place was Killa Khwojeh. 

The Khan, before dismounting proceeded with a large party down 
the valley, which below the parallel of the Kotul, contracts into a 
defile, for t{ie purpose of viewing the remains of an ancient fortress 
called Killa K&fr, the infidel’s fort. They were very imposing, and 
from the bulk of the stones employed in their 'construction, excited 
much wonder. At the extremity of this durrah is a castle, whether 
ancient or modern, 1 know not, called Durbund, a contraction of 
Durrah bund, the bund or key of the valley, and east of it is ano- 
ther called Byimir. In this short march, our route traced the north- 
ern side of the vale of Seghan, and we passed a village of caves, 
with an ancient tower on the eminence in which they were exca- 
vated. This evening fired from our gun several rounds, as well 
to celebrate our arrival on new territory, as to let the Tatars know 
we had come. Killa Khwojeh with another ckstle was garrisoned 
with the Khan’s troops, and the castle of a chief Fakir Beg, who 
had been long obnoxious to Mahomed AH Beg, and who was related 
to the Dusht Sefed chiefs, was ordered to be demolished. The 
wood found there was used as fuel by the army. Fakir Beg was 
dispatched with his family to Bamian, the Kh^ promising to pro- 
vide for him there. 

The day after our arrival at Killa Khwojeh, snow fell; and the 
Khan invited me to take noon’s repast with him in his khergha or 
felt covered tent. Here were present the Khan, his Naib S&dudin 
Mfilla Jahan Mahomed, Mir •Yezdanbuksh, Mir Zuffer of Kalu and 
myself. On my account the Khan principally discoursed of Ferin- 
ghis, and he astonished his^Hazara guests by his accounts of their 

insaf ” or equity. He related^he history of Amir Khan, (the free- 
booter of Tonk,) and so curiously, that I shall repeat the substance 
of it. Amir Khan had one hundred and twenty thousand men, and 
was flying before twelve thousand Feringhis, when the latter sent 
to him, offering as much artillery as he needed, and a crore of ru- 
pees, if he would but stand and ^ive battle. Amir Khan receil^ed 
artillery and a crore of rupees, gave battle and was defeated with 
the loss of twenty-seven thousand men. The Feringhis lost six 
thousand men. Amir Khan, reflecting on the diminished force of 
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the Feringhis, agftin ventured to engage, and auflered defeat with 
the loss of twelve thousand men ; his opponents lost thsee thousand 
men. Amfr Khan havjng still nearly eighty thousand men, judged 
it concerned his honor not to suffer so small a force as three thou- 
sand to escape, and surrojinde'd it^ but he found* that in the night 
the Feringhfs had eluded his vigilance, and learning that they had 
summoned another Kamp6 of twelve thousand men to their assist- 
ance, he shifted his quarters to another part of the country. Ulti- 
mately when the Feringhis concluded a trea^ with him, knowing 
him to be an able Useful man, they gave him an allowance of fit 
teen lacs of rupees annually, with other five iacs of rupees for his 
haram, placing only one injunction upon him, that be was never to 
turn his eyes towards the Afghans. The Khan observed that the 
Sirdar Mahomed Azem Khan, then living, upon hearing the terms 
of the treaty, placed bis turban on the ground before him and pray- 
ed to heaven, that he might one day become the gulam (slave) of the 
Feringhis. The Khan in the course of this day’s conversation re- 
marked that the gross revenue of Kabul, Ghuzni, Jelalabad, Bimian, 
and Bisat for the 'year past 1831, 1832, was fifteen lacs. Ta- 
ghow, Dhost and Khourum being rebellious not included. Mir 
Yezdanbuksh spoke very little, continually passing his beads be- 
tween his fingers, uttering indistinct ejaculations, with his eyes 
averted upwards. As usual with him he sat hare headed. The 
Moha or Cholera Morbus wHrch desolated Kabul in 1827 be- 
ing alluded to, the Mir took occasion to st^te his disbelief in the 
remedies of physicians, and observing that no one case of Moha 
occurred in Bisut, asked what has disease to do with men who lived 
upon barley bread, and buttermilk ? The Khan cited the case of a 
portly old physician who was with the camp that year in Z6rmut, 
and who one day in his tent, affected to ridicule the Moha, saying 
if every one like me anointed his body with oil, he would have no 
reason* to fear the Moha. With the words in his mouth, said the 
Khfin, he left my tent, and a very short lime after, I heard that the 
fat old gentleman with his oiled body was dead ! 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the nakara beat to armS| 
the Khin having determined upon making a reconnoissance on the 
Dii^ht Sefed. Mir Yezdanbuksh accompanied him with about 50 
horse only. The troops ascendi^d the Kotul N^l-patch, rather long 
hut not difficult, and at the summit .were in view three of the Tatar 
toasties with their gardens. The Khan halted the Gfilam Khaim 



troops midway up the Kotul, saying he did not wish to fatigue them. 
The Tatars ^oon descried the troops, and their horsemen issued from 
the castles and took position on the plain, but again entered the 
castles. Persons therefrom were observed to send them back. The 
Khan used his spyglass and spe 9 ulated. on their numbers. During 
the few minutes he remained on the plain, he once enquired “ where 
is Mir Yezdaiibuksh?” and looking around, and observing him to be 
attended by Davud Mahomed Khan and his party, remarked all 
is well, he^ is amusing himself with Davud Mahomed.” The Khan 
and troops, rejoined the camp it being yet day light. On arrival he 
dispatdlied Syud Mahomed Kh^n with personal communications lor 
Mahomed Ali Beg at Ealimerd. 

march, Killa Khwojeh to Kitta Sir Sung. In the morn- 
ing of this day, the Khan summoned to his Khergah, his Naib Sadu- 
din and Mir Yezdanbuksh, They having arrived, he then sent for 
Mir Abbas, brother to Mir Yczd&buksh, and others of his relatives 
and officers, with the two chiefs of Deh Zunghi, who came sup- 
posing Mir Yezdanbuksh required their attendance, as they were 
told. The Khan, when his brother Davud Mahomed Khan entered 
the Khergah, followed by a large party of armed Afghans, angrily ask- 
ed Mir Yezdanbuksh why he had thrown defeat among his troops, and 
occasioned a triumph to the Tatars? The Mir aware of his critical 
situation, said, KhSn, place me in front, and see what I will do 
with the Tatars,” The Kh^n spoke abusively in Pushto, rose, and 
ordered the seizure of the Mir and his attendants. This was effected 
without resistance, as those admitted within the Khergah were few, the 
others of the Hazaras summoned standing without, and their deten- 
tion was an easy matter. The nak^ra sounded immediately to arms, 
and Ghblam Hakunizideh was dispatched to plunder the Mir’s tent. 
The Khan having effected this coup, stood without his tent in a state 
of manifest surprise, and %nxiety. The presence of 2000 Ha- 
zara horse might also give him uneasiness, but fortune as if favor- 
ing his designs had divided this force into three bodies, one with the 
Mir and the Afghan camp, and the two others in villages of Samu- 
ches, north of the valley, which they had occupied on the fall of 
snow. The Khan had no cause-for apprehension from the Haz^as; 
the poor fellows were paralyzedjsy the, seizure of their chiefs, and 
had no other thought but to provide each for his individual safety. 
The portion with the camp, mounting as soon as possible, passed 
some down the valley of Seghan, while others ascended the hills 



south of the valley, and made for Gunduk. Those in the Samuches 
scrambled up the hills behind their position, which wore absolutely 
impracticable to the Afgh^ horses, and some made for the Dusht 
Sefed, while others traversed the Dusht Ghuzzuk between Seghan 
and Kahmerd and mad^ for Y^k Auleng. So soon as the seiz- 
ure of Mir Yezdanbuksh* was known, the Kaker toops hastened to 
despoil the Hazaras, and obtained a great number of horses, arms, 
and accoutrements. The pursuit of the fugitives was kept up 
principally by the attendants upon the hoi^ses, and such was the 
panic among the former, that one of the latter would be seen rc- 
tlirning with two or even three horses, and as many swords and 
matchlocks. It was afflicting to behold the unfortunate Hazuas 
made captives, and in the midst of snow and inclement weather, re- 
duced to a state of nudity by their merciless tyrants ; even the 
brotiicrs and officers of Mfr Yezdanbuksh were not spared, and 
the Mir himself was the only person the Khan judged fit by per- 
emptory order to command to be respected as to clothing, and from 
his girdle, the knife was taken by those who seized him. A son 
of Mir Mahomed Shah, and nephew to Mir Yezdanbuksh, one of 
my hospitable entertainers at Kerghd, as noted in my 3d march, was 
among the sufferers, and was dragged past me by three or four Af- 
ghans, who called him their prisoner, shivering, barefooted, and 
without any other covering than an old pair of perjammas (trowsers) 
which his despoilers, in their humanity, had bestowed upon him. 
I said ‘‘Mir what has happened to you He replied “Budroz 
amed” or “ an unlucky day has come.” He was taken before the 
Khan, who aware that his father Mir Mahomed Shah was inimical 
to his brother Mir Yezdanbuksh, ordered clothing to be given to 
him, and his horses and arms of some value to be returned. These 
orders were in part complied with, and the next day I found him 
only wanting a pair of shoes, with wAich 1 was able to supply him. 
The only precautionary measures taken by the Khui on seizing 
the Ha/.ara chiefs, were the dispatch of his two brothers, Davud Ma- 
homed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, to the base of the Kotul 
Nfl Patch, rather to anticipate a movement on the part of the Tatars, 
than to prevent the flight of the. Hazaras in that direction, and 
sdhding a few horsemen to the Killa Sir Sung, to instruct the gar- 
rison of what had happened..'' tt now became known that Syud 
Mahomed Khan, Pughmani, who Jiad been commissioned the pre- 
ceding night to Mahomed Ali Beg with a verbal communication, 
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waB sent to announce the intended seizure of the 'Hazara chiefs on 
the next morning. The Khan had also sent intimation of his de- 
signs to his agents at Bamian, md one of them, Wulli, a chillum- 
herdar, was employed to secure the persons of Alladat Khan Mo- 
ghul, and others who were kno|¥n to be of the party of Mir Yez- 
danbuksh. This he effected by summoning them to the castle of 
Agrabad, on the pretext that the Kh^ had sent for them, and on 
their arrival^ he made them prisoners. 

Immediately after the seizure of Mir Yezdwbuksh, I joined the 
Khan, standing without his Khergah, now becbme a prison. Naib 
Sududih, his agent in all transactions with the Mk, was astounded, 
and said in Pushto ** Khan, se kuwi V* or Khan, what have you 
done?” The Khan replied in Persian say nothing, what is done, 
is done.” After standing some time, and observing the departure 
of the Hazaras, he repaired to the tent of Mahomed Higher Khan, 
Morad Khani, of the Gil am Ehanu troops. These men being 8hias, 
and intimately connected with Mir Yezdanbuksh, by political and 
religious ties, could not but be much incensed at the flagrant act 
just committed. To them the Khan sought to justify himself, by 
asserting that the seizure of Mir Yezdanbuksh, was a measure 
pressed upon him by the Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, when in 
Tagow, that he had repeatedly written to him since he left Kabul 
to seize the Mir, that hitherto he had refrained from doing so, nor 
would he now have obeyed these instructions, bad not Mir Yezdan- 
buksh treacherously concerted a plan with the Tatars, by which 
they were to engage the Khan’s troops in front, while he was to pil- 
lage the camp, and destroy those who remained in it. In confirm- 
ation of this charge, he read a letter, that he asserted had been tak- 
en from a messenger sent by the Mir to the Tatars. I was not 
present at the reading of this letter, which was moreover known to 
be a forgery and written b^ Gulam Hakumzadeh at the Khan’s 
suggestion; but the Gulam Khaj^u officers afterwards assured me, 
that it was far from cleverly done, for there was nothing in it to 
warrant suspicion even in the Khan’s mind. 

After remaining with the Gulam Khanu until after mid-day, or- 
ders to march were issued, and the troops in order of battle, retro- 
graded to their former position near Eilla Sir Sung. The Khkn 
with his line marched first, after )iim the Gfilam Khanu horse, and 
behind them the captives, while^ Davud Mahomed Khan and Khan 
Mahomed Eh4n brought up the rear. The prisoners were about 
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twenty in number, and thia day ‘mounted on borifea, their arms se- 
cured behind them, by ropes at their elbow joints^ while other 
ropes were fixed roumd their necks, with the ends hanging down 
to be taken hold of by 'the* persons having immediate charge of 
each of them. The unfortunate jnext were preceded by Mfilla Sha- 
habudin and the Khan’s nephews. 1 saw Mir Yezd^nbuksh when he 
left the Khergah to mount his horse ; he raised his dejectpd head, cast 
a momentary look around, and again dropped it. I believe there 
were few in camp but commiserated his case* to behold him, who in 
the morning was the superior lord of Bis^t, who commanded a nu- 
iherous force, and held arbitrary power over many thousand depend- 
ent human beings, in the space of an instant, reduced to the power- 
less situation of a captive in bonds, would occasion feelings of 
consternation, as an exemplification of the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life ; but when the Mir’s frank and generous character, the many 
services he had rendered the Kh^, and above all, th^ perfidious cir- 
cumstances of his seizure, were considered, I. believe there was not 
a bosom in the Afghan camp, that glowed not with indignation, 
and such as dared to express their feelings, consigned to execration 
the contrivers and perpetrators of so infamous a deed. I came up 
on this march with the Gulam Khanu troops, and Mahomed Jaffir 
Khan. Morad Khan significantly asked, “ Didi, or Have you 
seen ?” on replying affirmatively, he enjoined, ** By such perjuries 
and atrocities the Afghws have lost their political power and in- 
fluence.” 

During the past night, 1 learned, that the K^ker troops, by the 
Kh^’s orders, had been under arms, and that he himself had sat 
up in his tent without taking sleep, his musicians until near morn- 
ing, playing and singing before him. .When he dismissed these, he 
enquired if there were any movements among the Hazaras, and ob« 
served to one of his peshkhidmuts, \hat if Mir Yezdanbuksh fly, 
'' bukht ” or fortune ” is on his side, if he remain until morn, it 
is on mine. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the Hazara chief yielding to 
the unanimous and urgent entreaties of his followers, to decamp, 
had ordered his horses to be saddled ; that he had left his tent, 
afld actually placed one of his feet in the stirrup preparing to 
mount, when he withdrew it, .•observing that he was a Kohist^i or 
man of the hills, that he had attached himself to the Khan by oaths, 
by which he was resolved to stand, even were the consequences 
fatal to him. Having thus spoken, he returned to his tent, and the 
Hazaras unsaddling their horses, returned to their quarters. 





1 must confess, 1 was confounded at the Khaif^s procedure. I 
had never before witnessed the commission of so flagrant an enor- 
mity, and aware of his secret designs, could not conceive why he 
preferred the alliance of Mahomed All Beg to that of so powerful 
a chief as Mir Yezd^buksh, J could ,not for a moment credit 
the treacherous intentions imputed to the latter, who, had he been 
faithless or insincere, could easily have destroyed the Khw and 
his army when on the frontiers of Barjehgahi. The surprise and 
sorrow of the Khan’s Naib Sadudin, was a convincing testimony 
also of the injustice of the charge fixed upon the Mir. The letter 
produced by the Khan, was known to be forged, and on the Mir’s 
person at the time of seizure, was found a letter addressed to his 
dependents at Karzar, directing them to make all due preparations 
for the entertainment of the Khan on his return ; and his naoir Mir 
Ali Khan had been deputed to Kabul to purchase the kharwars of 
rice for the festive occasion contemplated. It appeared to me also 
a heinous refinement of cruelty in keeping up good appearances 
with the Mir, until he had led him into the country of his avowed 
and unprincipled enemy, and by his seizure there, affording the 
Tajik chief a gratuitous triumph, more galling to the generous mind 
of his victim, than the loss of power and fortune. An accession 
of territory at the expense of the Tatar chiefs of the Dusht Se- 
f4d, was evidently an object with the Khan, and he may have ex- 
pected that by the ilazara chief’s influence with them, he might have 
been enabled to secure their persons, after which the confiscation 
of their estates was an easy matter. But being battled by the firm- 
ness of the Tatar chiefs, and finding that Ramtulah Beg of Kahrnerd, 
would not voluntarily surrender his country, and was too wary to 
place himself in his power, he, regardless of every tie of friendship 
and moral obligation, seized the Mir, expecting to procure a large 
sum for his ransom, which might enable him to subsist his troops 
during the winter at Bamlan. Qopld ] venture to fathom the origi- 
nal intentions of the Khan, he had contemjdated to pass the winter 
at Kahrnerd, where he would probably have subsisted his troops, and 
whence in concert with the U'zbek chief of Khfilm, decidedly hostile 
to Mahomed Morad Beg of Kunduz, he might have been enabled to 
have acted in a very different mode from that, to which necessky 
afterwards compelled him. As -it W^s, the obstinacy of Ramtulah 
Beg had foiled him ; he could nqt subsist at S4ghan ; Mahomed AU 
Beg had no property worth the seizure, and he had no resource 
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but to retrograde to B^mian, and 'the. question was how to subsist 
himself there. The revenue from the soil of Bamfa» with its dis- 
tricts amounts to hfleeo thousand Jcharwars of grain, whether wheat, 
barley, or mushung (peji.) This had been exhausted by previous 
receipts and requisitions while in Bisut, and even at this place. 
The premature and unusually severe winter had als9 'materially affect- 
ed the year’s produce, and hqaps of untrodden wheat were yet lying 
rotting under snow. That the Kh^ possessed eminent ability in 
meeting the exigencies of his situation, may be conceived, although 
it was lamentable tO reflect upon the unhallowed means employed. 

' At Killah Sir Sung, on the next day, we were joined by Maho- 
med AH Beg and Kurra KuH Khan, on the part of Raheimdat 
Khan. They reported the capture of four castles of Ramtulah Beg, 
who still held two, the more important, and refused to wait upon the 
Khan. A negotiation had been carried on with him, and it had 
been agreed under the plausible pretext of preventing the effusion of 
MusulmanI blood, to refer matters to Mir Mahomed Morad Beg. 
Raintulah’s castles had not been taken without bloodshed ; two or 
three n^en on the' part of Raheimdat Khan had been slain, and se- 
veral had been wounded : to attend upon these, the Khan dispatch- 
ed his surgeon to Kahmerd giving him ten rupees. On this oc- 
acsion Nusrulah Kh^ the chief of A'jcr, was introduced to the 
Khan, and proffered his submission. He was courteously received, 
and a KheLit was bestowed on him. He was a young man of 
ordinary appearance and capacity, and ipherited from his fathers 
the hill fort of A jer, some miles to the west of Kahmerd, with two 
dependent castles. 

The Khan paid a visit to Mir Yezdanbuksh, at this place, offer- 
ing him terms, by acceding to which he should be released. These 
were the payment of rupees twenty thousand in money or value, the 
surrender of the castle of Karzar and ^ two or three others on the 
line of road from Bamian to Klbul, his engagement not to levy du- 
ty from kahlas, and the delivery of adequate hostages for the per- 
formance of his obligations. 

Mahomed AH Beg, unequivocally pressed upon the Khan, the ne- 
cessity for the Mir’s execution, alleging that if released, neither 
one or the other would be able to move in these countries. Maho- 
med AH Beg had become proportionately confident on the seizure 
of his adversary, and he had probably turned to good account the 
dispersion of the Hazara force, and recompensed himself for the 
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ten or twelve Hazara slaves he' had formerly set^at liberty. The 
route of many of the fugitives must have been over the Dusht Ghuz- 
zuk, between Kahmerd and S^ghan^ where, he, informed. of the in- 
tended act, would have been ready to interqept them. Subsequently 
Mir Yezdanbuksh affirmed that three hqndred and ten were miss- 
ing, but I know not whether this number referred to the whole 
force, or to that under his own orders. Many of these may have per- 
ished from qold, but the greater number were probably kidnapped. 

Mir Yezdanbuksh was still lodged in the Kh^’s khergah, and the 
HindGs^.ai]L soldiers formed his guard. It was decided to retire to 
Bamian. The Khan had but three pairs of leg-irons with him, but 
his Tajik ally cheerfully furnished him with six other pairs from his 
own stores, and now Mir Yezdanbuksh and the principal captives 
had their feet bound in fetters. Melted lead was poured into the 
locks which secured them, to effectually prevent their being opened. 

.Another fall of snow occurred at Seghan, and one morning a 
little before the break of day, the heavens displayed a beautiful 
appearance from the descent of numberless of those meteors called 
falling stars ; some of the globes were of large size and of amaz- 
ing brilliancy. They pervaded the whole extent of the visible fir- 
mament, and continued to be discernible long ailer the light of 
day dawned. The phenomena, I afterwards found, were in like man- 
ner observed at K^bul, and 1 have since learned on the banks 
of the Jayluin in the Punjab. Their appearance gave rise to 
much speculation in camp ; every one considered them jkortentous 
of some great event, which each felt at liberty to prognosticate 
after his own manner. 

^\st marvli ; Killa Sir Sung to Nuh Righ. We now started on 
our return to Bamian. Tlie Khan this morning preceded the 
troops, with a few followcri^ Mulla Shahabudin and the Khanza- 
dehs, Mulla Jahan Mahomed and myself. We followed the valley 
until we arrived at the spot called Nuh High, where we had before 
encamped. We now found it covered with snow, but it was deter- 
mined to halt for the convenience of procuring supplies from the 
contiguous castles. At the point where the narrow valley expands 
into the open space of Nuh Rfgli, the Khan and Mulla Jahan l^a- 
homed seated themselves on ,a rock overhanging the line of road, 
and his purpose in marching before the troops was soon made evi- 
dent. The meters, troopers, and* indeed all who arrived, were stopped 
and examined as to their possession of Hazara property. The horses, 
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weapons, &c. wfere taken account ‘ of Jby Mfilla Mahomed and Mul- 
la Shahabudin, with the names of the persons possessing them. 
The Khan did ijot tal;^ the articles from the men, but observed he 
should consult with his^ chiefs as to the disposal of the spoil; he 
was perhaps also willing* 1^ an enumeratioii of the trophies to es- 
timate the extent of his dishonest and bloodless victory. I had tak- 
en position on the eminences cast of the valley, which were free 
from snow, and as the troops successively arrived, observed with re- 
gret the unfortunate Mir Yezdanbuksh, with Mir Abbas his bro- 
ther, the two Dell Zuiighi chiefs and other captives, approach in 
charge of Dost Mahomed Khan, the Khin's brother, manacled and 
seated on pairs of chests carried by yabus (ponies.) It became 
manifest that the Mir’s doom was decided upon, for after expos- 
ing him to so much indignity, release was out of the question. As 
the tents had not arrived and snow covered the ground, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan brought his prisoners near the spot where I was sit- 
ting, where they continued until the ground designed for the tents 
was cleared, when a fire being kindled, the Mir in fetters walked 
thither. lie sat over the fire, warming liis hands, apparently uncon- 
cerned, amid snow and severe cold bare headed. 

22nd march ; Null Righ to Bdmtan. This day, continued our 
march up the now more equal and open valley, and crossed the pass 
of Agrabad, which although -covered with snow, did not impede 
us, and fortunately the wind was little more than perceptible. Tra- 
versed the valley of Agrabad, and passing the slight Kotul to the 
east, entered the inferior valley before noted as containing chum- 
muii, which I now descended, having before seen the road to the 
right over the elevated country. Soon gained a narrow valley which 
after some distance joins that stretching from Agrabad, whose riv- 
ulet we had now with us. Our road.was tolerably good, and as we 
descended the valley a considerable rivulet fell into it from the 
west, and again lower down received also from the west a still more 
considerable stream ; these united waters form one of the branches 
of the Bamian river and flows through Surkhdur. Just before 
reaching this place we passed a small grove of trees, a Ziarat. From 
Syrkhdur we pushed forwards to Bamian, where we arrived before 
nightfall. The Khan oir arrival look up quarters at a castle where 
on marching for Seghin, he had left the wives brought from Kabul ; 
and myself with Sirkerder Kumbef, the physician Iddytulah and his 
son, pitched a tent in a hollow under its southern walls. The 
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Kh&n informed the inhabitants of Bamtan, assemliled to greet his 
return, that if perfectly agreeable to themselves, he would be their 
guest for ten days, it being necessary to settle his affairs with Mir 
Yezd^nbuksh and others. ^ 

His first step was to settle the '^amount of jiriinah or fine on such 
individuals as were obnoxious to him, that is, on such as had 
property that he might appropriate. The greater part of these had 
been made prisoners at^Agrabad, as before noted, through the dex- 
terity of Wulli the chill umberdar. The amount obtained by jirimah 
was noly less than rupees thirty thousand, although received in ef- 
fects, as carpets, felts, woollens, copper utensils, lead, and cattle of va- 
rious kinds. Their connection with Mir Yezdandbuksh was the crime 
imputed to them, and the Khan assumed great credit to himself 
with most of them, for having re-directed them into the path 
of Islam, from which they had deviated by associating themselves 
with shias and infidels. Another of the Khan’s immediate objects 
was to obtain possession of the castle of Syudabad belonging to Al- 
ladat Khan, Moghul, who had laid up in it a vast quantity of sup- 
plies. The Moghul was a prisoner and consented to pay his fine, 
but was unwilling to surrender his castle, on which the Khan sent 
for his elephant, and ordered him to be trampled under its feet. Al- 
ladat now craved for mercy, which through the mediation of the Gu- 
1am Khan chiefs was conceded. The. following morning the inhabi- 
tants of the castle evacuated their dwelling, being permitted to car- 
ry away their grain and effects, excepting forage and fuel. The 
Khan, with five or six attendants and myself, rode to survey the new 
acquisition. We crossed the river of Bamian and skirting the 
southern face of the detached eminence on which stands the ruin- 
ed citadel of Ghulghuleh, ascended a level space on which is the 
castle of Syudabad. It was^a dilapidated, but truly imposing an- 
cient castle, constructed of burnt bricks. We entered it by a modern 
gateway on the south ; the originn^ entrance was an arched one to 
the west of very large dimensions, which had been long since clos- 
ed up. The walls were of immense solidity, while the burnt 
bricks employed in their structure were of surprising size. The 
apartments were ranged in lines with the walls, leaving a sm^ll 
area in the centre. Those of the ground floor were twenty-five 
to thirty feet in height, and they ha'd above them others equally 
lofty and capacious. The whole of them had been originally cov-, 
ered with domes, a construction adopted in the old city of Giil- 
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gh6leh, but these have nearly all 'yielded to the attacks of time, 
and at present the roofs are flat and supported on rafters. West 
of the castle a lupge ws^lled •enclosure called the Serai, hav- 
ing on the west a line ef domed buildings but modern near them 
are the remains of the old mus|it belonging to the castle, exhi- 
biting the same style of solid architecture. In the enclosure is 
a well, also a recent addition. The castle of Syudabad is cal- 
led in the traditions of the country Killi^i Dokhtui, the daugh- 
ter’s castle, having been, as it is said at the period of the reduc- 
tipii of^hulghuleh, the residence of a princess, the daughter of 
its sovereign, who married the besieging chief, and betrayed her fa- 
ther by disclosing the hidden channels through which water was 
conveyed to the citadel. The castle, without ascribing much cred- 
it to tradition, was undoubtedly one of the most prominent struc- 
tures of the old city of Ghulghuleh, but manifesting a Mahomedan 
origin and probably built under the »way of the Caliphs. Ghul- 
ghuleh, we know from authentic history was destroyed by Genghiz 
Khan in 1220 A. D. and afforded some time a refuge to Jelaludin, 
the expelled Shah of Khwarizrn. About two hundred yards from it 
on the north cast, are other buildings referrible to the same era. 
It would appear to have remained in an uninhabitable state, until 
about thirty years since, when a governor of Bamiaii, Mirza Maho- 
med All, affecting a kind of semi-independence, covered in the ex- 
posed dwellings, built the serai and sunk the well. In it he endured 
a twelve month’s siege by Killicli Ali Beg of Bulkh, who ultimate- 
ly decamped without effecting the reduction of the fortress. Since 
that time or soon after, Mirza Mahomed Ali retired to Zohak, 
which he intended to repair and to place in a state of de- 
fence, and there being proclaimed a traitor he was' slain by the in- 
habitants of Bamian. Since the fall pf the Mirza, the castle of 
Syudabad had been held by Alladat Khan Moghul, and he, confid- 
ing in the strength of his walls, which cannot be destroyed by any 
means at command of the governors of Bamian, lived perfectly in- 
dependent of them, refused to pay the usual third of the produce 
of his land, and even occasionally attacked his neighbours. He 
and his castle had now fallen beneath the ascendancy of Haji 
Khan’s stars, and after a survey of the building, its new possessor 
decided on occupying it himself, and sent orders for the expedition 
thither of his wives and followers. Fn the castle, where he had hith- 
erto resided were left the Haz&ra prisoners under charge of the 
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Kh^’s brother, Dost Mahomed Khaii, and the HiYidOstani soldiers. 
The Khan repaired to a modern musjit at the entrance of the cas- 
tle, and with a Koran in his hands, implored the fi].vor of heaven on 
his new • conquest. The ejection of aboi^t eighty families in the 
midst of winter, and depriving 4.hem ■pC fuel, and provender for 
their cattle, turning a deaf ear to the prayers of t!ie aged women of 
the castle, who appeared before him each, with a Koran in her hands, 
oxhortiiig l\im to look in the face of God, and be merciful, were 
perhaps MusulinanI actions ; but it was necessary, in the midst of 
the per^petration of crime, to preserve religious appearances, and to 
shew his followers, that whatever might done from necessity, 
he was still a true and devout iiiusultuan. Within the castle were 
large quantities of clover hay, wheat chaff, cheliner and wood ; 
without the former, the Khan might have been embarrassed as to 
the subsistence of his horses. 1 selected an apartment on the 
ground floor, which was large and convenient ; a stable was adjoin- 
ing, and there were- two or three recesses in it full of chaff, wood, 
and chclrner, and T admitted no companions but the old physi- 
cian Iddytulah and his son. The whole of the Khan’s liorscs were 
brought to Syudabad : the most valuable were housed within the 
castle, and the remainder were picketted in the adjacent serai. 
The Khan’s brothers Dzivud Mdiomcd Kh5ii and Khan Mahoiiu'd 
Khan, had taken up ([uarters in the caves of Bainiuii, the Kaker 
troops had sheltered themselves in the several castles, and the Gu- 
1am Khaiiu troops oqly< remained encamped in tlie snow. 

We shall now advert to the .affciirs of the Hazarajat. The seizure 
of Mir Yezdanbuksh had produced an universal sensation of indig- 
nation among the Hazaras, and Mir Baz Ali had repaired to Kar- 
zar to concert measures with his friends there for resistance to IJa- 
jl Khan. The letters of Mir Yezdanbuksh to his adherents there 
were unattended to, and the replies were full of terms of defiance to 
the Khan. Whether the Mir sincere in wishing his letters to 
be complied with, I know not ; he said, he was, and at his instance 
seconded by the entreaties of Naih Sadudin, who to do him justice, 
was ever anxious to be serviceable to his unfortunate friend, Ma- 
homed G61 one of his confidential friends and a prisoner, was releas- 
ed and dispatched to Karzar, that he might by personal explanation 
induce the people there to surrender .the castle and the hostages 
required, and procure the release of Mir Yezdanbuksh. The Khan 
was not pleased to allow Mahomed Gul to depart, and Mir Ma- 



homed Shah br<9ther to Mix YezdapbuJcsh, now with the Khan, pro- 
tested against it. He however went, making a thousaAd vows of fi- 
delity to the Kh^, andaimprecati'ng the vengeance of heaven on him- 
self, if he proved false. Qn arrival at Karzar, he, but confirmed the 
assembled Hazaras in their .‘determination to hold it. The winter 
seeming to allow no military operations to be carried on against 
Karzar ; Mir Baz Ali returned to his home, writing a letter of am- 
bitious tendency to the Khan. The principaljnen at Karzar, were 
nacir Mir Ali and one Kasim, the former had been sent to Kabul to 
purchase rice and articles for the entertainment of the Kharh on his 
expected return, and the liitter had been left at Karzar by the Mir, * 
to attend to the affairs of Bisut, during his absence. TJiey were now 
joined by Mahomed Gul. A party of four individuals from Kabul, 
three Koliistaiiis and one native of Kabul, driving asses laden with 
fruit and articles to sell in camp, iinconscions of what had happened 
at Seglian, fell into the power of the Hazaras near Karzar. The 
three Kohistanis making resistance were killed,- and the Kabiili was 
brought to the castle, where his life was spared, and he was set at 
liberty, but in a stale of nudity. 

As the communication between Kabul and Bamian was now cut off, 
there were many reduced to much inconvenience and distress, and 
a good deal of discontent existed among .such as did not like the 
Khan to entertain the idea of wintering at Bamian. The Guhim Kh^ 
nu troops were very uneasy, aiUl for some time past had been con- 
tinually soliciting ruksut or leave to depart, but, the Khan had hither- 
to contrived to delay giving it. To their ordinary capacities, the 
extraordinary measures of the Khan were perfectly incomprehensible ; 
surmises as to his ultimate intentions were also heard. The Khan’s 
brothers did not approve of his stay at Bamian. The natives of Ba- 
inian were nearly reduced to despair by the abstraction of their 
means of subsistence for the supply of the troops; so awful a visita- 
tion had never before fallen on thefh. The mysterious and absolute 
Khan was not to be resisted, but they had a slender consolation in 
the reflection that no one had ever, with impunity, wantonly tyran- 
nized over Bamian, under the protection of its twelve thousand wullia 
( saints ). 

Matters remained in this perplexed state until the 8th Rujub, 
when the Khan repaired to the 'castle where Mir Yezdanbuksh was 
confined, and afler a secret conference with his brothers Davud 
Mahomed Khan and Khan Mahomed Khan, ordered the execution 
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of the Mfr, aft he said, from ‘necessity. He eftiquired of Mulla 
Shahabudin, if the destruction of Mir Yezdanbuksh was justifia- 
ble by the laws of the Koran, who replied that it ^as absolutely in" 
dispensable, adding that it was b etter that death should be inflicted 
by the hands of his own kinsmen. 

A peshkhidmut Mahomed Khan, repaired to the Mir, and told him 
to rise, as he was wanted without. The, Mir asked if it was intend- 
ed to kill h^m ? Mahqmed Khan replied that such were the orders, 
on which he immediately rose, and followed the messenger. He was 
led to border of a canal of irrigation under the castle wall, where 
he sat down until the preparations were completed. He begged ks 
a favor that his hands might be united, that he might repeat two ri- 
kats of prayer ; the favor was refused. He therefore, as a devotionary 
act was compelled to be satisfied with passing the beads of his tus- 
bfh or rosary between his fingers, and making low ejaculations. The 
preparations being slow, a .controversy having arisen among those 
concerned, whether a thin or thick rope was preferable, strangling 
having been the mode of death ordered, the Mir expressed his 
hope that he should not be made to suffer any lingering torment, 
and wished that with swords, they would strike directly at his neck. 
A thick rope had been decided upon. The same peshkhidmut asked 
the Mir, if he had any thing to say ; he looked around for a moment, 
and observed, ** no, what have 1 to say ? They must all follow me, 
rah um in Jist,*’ or “ the road is this.” The rope being fixed, the 
Mir was led into th^ hollow south of the castle, and six kinsmen 
were stationed, three at each end of the rope ; among these was his 
brother Mir Abbas, and two sons of the Vakil Syfalah. The former 
being, a prisoner, compulsively assisted, and the two latter were af- 
forded an opportunity to avenge the death of their father slain by the 
Mir. His corpse was thrown across a yabfi and instantly dispatched 
to Karzar. Thus fell Mir 'tezdanbuksh, a victim to Afghan perfidy 
and dissimulation. His firmnes4^in meeting death was admired even 
by his executioner, and it was observed that in lieu of evincing any 
signs of anxiety or dejection,. his countenance was more ruddy than 
usual. It was also discovered that he had been slain on an excellent 
day and time, as the month Rujub was the best of all months for a 
musfilm^ to die in, and the Roz Juma the best of all days. ' 

The slaughter of their chief, did not cause his adherents at Kar- 
zar, immediately to surrender 4he castles, as perhaps the Kh^ had 
hoped, but soon afterwards letters arrived with ambiguous offers, 
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which Mil* ZuffA of Kal6 pronounced false. Kurra Kill Khan 
who had been despatched to Kunduz now returned, btinging with 
him an Agent of JVIahomed Morad ‘Beg, with a message to the follow- 
ing purport. If the Kh^n be my elder in .age, Jie is my father; if 
tny equal, my brother, and-.if my younger, my son.” .The Khan now 
resolved to despatch a formal embassy to Kunduz, and Gulam Hakum- 
zadeh was selected, and to him were given as presents for the Uzbek 
chief, most of the presents brought from Sip4 by Mullar Jahin Ma- 
homed. 

The Gulam Khanu troops now became clamorous for them ruksut 
or dismissal ; they had no idea of finding themselves isolated among 
U^zbeks, if they remained, a possible circumstance ; and at length, 
somewhat angrily, the Khan consented to their departure. They 
were contented to brave the rigors of a wintery passage through Bi- 
sut, and reckoned by their influence among the Hazaras to procure 
a passage by the castle of Karkar. A Kaflla which had arrived from 
Bokhara placed themselves under their protection. The Rikas, at 
variance with the rest of the Gulam Khanu troops and being also 
S^nfs, with Syud Mahomed Khan, Pughmani, remained. The Kh^ 
on dismissal of these troops gave them a barat or order for three 
days supplies on Kalu. Many were desirous to accompany the G6- 
1am Khanu troops, but the Khan cajoled them with the promise of 
going himself to Kabul in a few days, when the castle of Karzar 
should surrender. The Gulam Khanu troops on reaching Karzar were 
detained three days under its walls, and had to endure all the hor- 
rors of an unusually intense cold, rendered still more terrific and 
fatal by a powerful Shumal wind, amid snow breast high and without 
fuel. The Hazaras assembled, and although a few shots were fired, 
no one suffered from them. Mahomed B%her Khan, Mahomed Jaf- 
fir Khan, Mir Ali Khan and two or three other chiefs were only ad- 
mitted within the castle, and at first were made prisoners for some 
hours, but finally an arrangement 'was concluded, by which ten to- 
mans were given for a free passage, and hostages were delivered as 
pledges that no violence should be offered to the Hazara peasantry 
between Karzar and Sir Ghishmeh. Moreover all the horses, arms 
accoutrements and clothing, spoil of the Hazaras, which were easily 
reedgnised, were taken from all who had them in possession. The 
terms of this treaty complied wfth, the Gulam Khanu troops pro- 
ceeded through Bisut, having no otheft antagonist than the cold, itself 
a formidable one. Forty-five individuals of the party perished ; and 
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of those who reached Kabul, 'great numbers had to deplore the losa 
of toes and fingers, many of their hands and feet altogether. The 
destruction of cattle was also immense, and ^he camels particularly 
suffered. 

Raheimdat Khan, with Mahomed Ali Reg, and the young chief of 
Ajir, about this time arrived from Kahmerd, a reference respecting 
that district having been made to Mahomed Morad Beg. Mahomed 
Ali Beg st^rove to dissuade the Khan from remaining the win- 
ter at Bamian, a purpose which he now avowed. With respect 
to Kar»ar, he observed that the Khan did only impede measures. On 
the seizure of Mir Yezdanbuksh, he ought to have slain him and 
sent a force in chapow upon the castle. As it was, he suggested 
that the U'lus force of Bamian should be called out, scaling ladders 
prepared, and volunteered in conjunction with Rahimdat Kh^n to re- 
duce the fortress by assault : these measures were not adopted. 

Another kafila arrived from Bokhara ; with it were two or 
three Lohani merchants — these had sufficient penetration to conjec- 
ture the Khan's designs, and recommended him, in course of 
conversation, not to return to Kabul, where he would become 
degraded, but to repair to Kunduz where his honors would be 
increased. Two or three days after, the Khan confined those mer- 
chants demanding from them the loan of one thousand tillahs (gold 
coin) of Bokhara. They refused, and fasted a day or two, vowing 
they would starve themselves to death ; the craving of hunger be- 
coming intolerable, they tendered five hundred tillahs, which the 
Khan accepted, and released, them. The tillah of Bokhara is in 
value about seven rupees of Kabul, so that the Khan profited by 
the merchants three thousand five hundred rupees. 

Davud Mahomed Khan the Khan’s brother, had for some time 
been at Irak, where he had occupied the castle and confiscated the 
property of Syud Shah Mahomed, one of the individuals on whom a 
fine of rupees three thousand haH been imposed. He now came to 
Bamian, and with his brother Khan Mahomed Khin, signified to 
the Kh&n, that they should proceed to Kabul. He used every ar- 
gument to dissuade them, but ineffectually, and they told him that 
they were servants of Dost Mahomed Khan and not of himself. 
Rfiksut was therefore given to thf.m and to the Rikas, and Syud 
Mahomed Khan, Pughmanf, with many others to accompany them. 
1 had long been very much distressed, and refrained from accom- 
panying the Gfilam Khuiu troops, only because they proceeded a 
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little against th^ Khan’s pleasure, but now that his brothers had 
obtained ruksut, I asked mine, whrch was of course granted. The 
Khan promised to place me under protection of his brothers, but 
did not, and as they had left Bamian, I followed them, accompanied 
by one Burkut, a young ftian of the Balia Hfssar Kabul, who had two 
horses to convey thither,' and who engaged for a = trifling sum, to 
attend me and my horse on the road — and to place my luggage 
on one of his horse, so that T and my animal might be unincumber- 
ed. My object was now to reach Kabul, btft how or by what road 
no one knew ; the. two brothers of the KhSn and Syud Maho- 
med Khan, Pughmani, had vowed not to return to Bamian— but it 
still remained to decide in what mode to reach Kabul. As Af- 
ghans, they could not expect so easily as the Gulam Khanu troops, 
to pass the castle of Hazara ; however there seemed a general re- 
solution, if compelled thereto, to force a passage by the castle, and 
to fight their way through Bisut. On the other hand Syud Maho- 
med Khan, Pughmanl, who is believed to be what is called a 
** Suchah Syud,’' or, one whose pedigree is- undoubted — and who 
has influence with some of the Sheik Ali chiefs hoped by the assist- 
ance of Syud Shah Abbas, residing at Bitchilik near Shibr, the Pir 
of the Sheik Alis, to procure by negociation or purchase a passage 
through their territories. At the time of my leaving Bamian, it 
was understood that Khkn Mahomed Khan was at Ahinghur at the 
mouth of the valley of Topchf. Davud Mahomed Khan at Irak 
and Syud Kahomed Kh^ at Bitchilik. 

23rcZ march ; Bamian to Ahinghur. This was merely a march 
down the valley of Bamian to the commencement of the valley of 
Topchi, where are two castles called Ahinghur, as before not- 
ed, which we found occupied by the troops of Kh^n Mahomed Khan 
and others. As we started late from Syudabad, so it was dark be- 
fore we arrived here, and as quarters* were out of the question, so 
I was -obliged to pass the night iff* my postin on the ground, and 
although the cold was severe, suffered no inconvenience. 

Uth march ; Ahinghur to Kdlu. About an hour after day-light, 
many of the troops were in motion, but the horses of Khan Ma- 
homed Khan were not yet saddled. * 1 however joined the promis- 
cubus group proceeding, Burkut ^being to follow. We passed up 
the valley of Tdpehi, and .ascended' the Kotul Hufi Pylan, but in 
place of gaining the summit inclined to the left or east, and gained 
tbe crest of the Kot61 Shdter Girdan, the descent of which is less 
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GODBideTaUe. MatuTaW^ sleep ^nd pTecipiloua, U was now veiy 
troublesome from the frozed snow, although the passage had been 
improved by the exertions of the. Hazaras of Ealu. It became 
absolutely necessary to dismount/ and- with dll our precautions num- 
bers of horses lost iheir footing. The descent brought us into the 
vale of Mori, stretching from north to south. We soon made a 
castle called after the vale, Mori, deserted by its inhabitants and 
the entrance blocked up with stones. Here was a plantation of 
small trees, lind a ^vate^ mill. On the rocks on the eastern side 
were considerable ancient remains, constructed of burnt bricks, and 
remarVable for neatness and solidity. Our course up the valley 
was long and difficult, and we had several times to cross and re- 
cross the half frozen rivulet. The road generally led over precipices 
and many of the animals slipped down them, but, thanks to heaven, 
my little nag was sure and firm footed and passed all the dangerous 
epots with impunity. 

It was still day when w6 reached K^u, and passing under the 
castles occupied by Mir Zuffer and his relations, on eminences 
now on our right, came opposite to a kishlak, on the other side 
of the rivulet, which had a rural bridge thrown over it. The kish- 
lak was occupied by Shukur Khan, Term, with his horse jeisal- 
chis. 1 waited until near dark for the arrival of Burkut, who not 
appearing, 1 was obliged to seek for quarters for the night. Shu- 
kur Khan hearing of me, gave me* into the hands of a brother of 
Mir Zuffer, enjoining him if he valued the Khan’s good will to take 
charge of me. The Mfr conducted me to his castle, and directed one 
of his people to conduct me to the Mihman Khanu (house of guests) 
adjacent to it. This I found full of men and horses, the party of 
Syfudfn, the Khan’s Shahgh^sl, and brother to his naib, Sadudln. 
They were not willing to receive an intruder, and expressed them- 
selves in terms of little decency or civility. 1 believe however 
they did not recognize me, |ind I did not take the trouble to 
make myself known. 1 now returned to the castle gate, and had 
reconciled myself to pass the night under its wall — when two horse- 
men arrived, enquiring where Shukur Khan had taken up quarters. 
Seeing me, they told me to come with them — and we descended to- 
wards the Kishlak. On reaching the intervening stream, our hor^ies, 
on account of the darkness, were «fearful* of committing themselves 
to it — and I believe we must have spent above an hour in unavailing 
beating) kicking, and goading, before we finally succeeded in making 



them ciOBB it. ^ Shuk^i Khan T^galed me with a good supper and 
provided barley and chaff for my hdrsc. Throughout the night a 
splendid fire was kept up — maintained however at the expense of 
the implements *of huiA)andry bel&nging to the Hazaras. We were 
yet sitting, when Mir buffer’s brother arrived, nnd showed a letter 
from the Khan, commandmg the*return of all the troops to Bamian. 

march ; Kdlii to TopchL Having no alternative but to re- 
turn, Shukur Khan’s party saddled their horses, and one of the 
men did the same for me, when it was found* that my bridle and one 
of the saddle girths-had been purloined. Shukur Khan exhorted his 
men to produce the articles, and a Syud of the party stoo3 on the 
roof of a house and denounced the vengeance of the prophet on 
whoever had taken the property of a stranger guest, but to no pur- 
pose — and I w'as compelled to proceed without having in my hand 
a guide or check to my horse. The good little animal did not allow 
me to suffer from tlic deficiency. We returned by the road we had 
come, and in progress I fell in with Burkut. On arrival at 
Topchi, we proceeded to the first of the castles, where every 
house being occupied, we were compelled to select a spot for the 
night under the walls. Here I found Shahghassi Omed of the 
Khan’s establishment, who interested himself to procure me a lodg- 
ing. Adjacent to the castle was a house in which Dm Mahomed a 
Juanshir merchant with his son had fixed quarters. The Shahghas- 
si first civilly, and, on their demurring, insisted on their receiving me 
as a companion. They consented, and 1 iji return declined to avail 
myself of what seemed to be considered a favour. Their servants 
came and entreated me to join their master, on which 1 went and 
had a comfortable position assigned me. Din Mahomed was a tea 
drinker and was suffering great privation, having exhausted his 
stock of the delectable herb, I had it in my power to give him a 
small supply, which put him in very j|food humour, and we passed 
a pleasant evening enlivened by tlfe presence of our landlady a pret- 
ty lively young Tajik wife. 

26<A march ; Topcht to Irak, Shahgh&si Omed perceiving my 
want of a bridle, produced a Hazara one not worth a dinar, which 
he said a friend of his was willing ‘to sell for a rupee. I knew that 
the worthless bridle was ,his own, but considering he deserved a 
rupee for his attentions the preceding evening, purchased it. Just 
as I was going to mount, a man of Shukur Khan’s party came up 
sand returned my own bridle, which it was feared to retain, suppofr* 



ing that 1 was returning to BamUn and might acquaint the Khan of 
its loss. There was a small party of four foot jeis^chia, now mount- 
ed indeed on horses, Hazara spoil, a portion of those under com- 
mand of Jummir Khan Yusefzye/and who when at Kabul, do duty 
at the Derwazza Shah Shehid of the Balia Hissar. These men 
claimed me as an acquaintance anil attached themselves to me, as 
did three other men of Koh Daman, jeisalchis also but on foot. 
Syud Mahomed Kh^ Pughmani, 1 have before noted, had proceed- 
ed to Bitchfllk, and it?ports reached us that his negociations with 
the Sheik Ali Hazaras had succeeded. We therefore determined 
to procbed and join him. We passed down the valley of TopchL,. 
and on reaching that of fiami'an, turned to our right or east, and 
after no very great distance, passing a castle to the left, arrived 
under the ancient remains called the castle of Zohak, and crossing 
the rivulet of Kalu which at this point falls into the river of Bami- 
an, ascended the hills opposite to Zohak, the passage over which is 
called the Kotul of I'rak. The road was good and the ascent gra- 
dual, and the summit of the pass was a large table space, remark- 
able at all times for wind. We had hitherto, traversed ground 
slightly covered with snow. The surface of the table space was 
however clear, the violence of the wind having dispersed whatever 
snow had fallen on it. On this day walking and leading my horse, 
the better to resist the cold, 1 was scarcely able to stand against the 
wind, which blew from the south. .The north-westers are said to 
be terrible in power at this spot. The table space surmounted, the 
descent of the Kotul 'commenced, which only at first a little steep, 
Jed us into a stony valley for a few hundred yards, when the open 
vale of Trak was entered. We halted at the first castle that occur- 
red ; there were others in front and to our right or south, one of the 
latter belonging to Shah Mahomed Syud, who had been condemned 
in fine. About six castles were only in sight, but we were told that 
there were others in contiguous %v^leys considered as belonging to 
Trak, which formed an aggregate of twenty inhabited castles. The 
plain was nearly free from snow, and the cultivated lands were con- 
siderable ; a small rivulet irrigated the valley flowing from the south 
to the north, and on it were many water mills. Opposite to us in 
the rocks north of the valley, were many caves, occupied by tjie 
kafila from Bokhara, as the cattles ^ere by the soldiery. The inha- 
bitants of Tr^, beheld with consternation, the ingress of so great a 
multitude, and were at a loss how to furnish supplies, which of 
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course were inUperiously demanded.. In the castle. in which 
we bad sheltered ourselves, our party bf nine persons, and six 
horses, were lodged in an ^ apaslment on the ground , floor — in 
other apartments was a^llakiimzadeh of Peshaw.er with a party of 
twenty all mounted. The, Kish Sefed, or father of the family occu- 
pying the castle, through necessity, consented to provide chaff for 
the liorses of his guests, .but he was thrown into great anxiety, by 
the arrival of a large herd of camels, the dj^ivers of i\hich bevou- 
acked behind the castle walls, and laid hands on the old mans 
dried clover as well as chaff. My companions installed ng; their 
Khan, the better to practise their impositions on the Hazaras, a part 
they judged me competent to personate, being arrayed in garments 
of British chintz and somewhat more respectably mounted than 
themselves— indeed as the Rish Sefed observed, the Khan’s horse 
was the only one that had not been plundered from the Hazaras. 

I was compelled to witness, without the power of prevention, much 
insolence, presumption and oppression — all I could do was to con- 
duct myself orderly and to accept nothing without giving an equi- 
valent. I was fortunately provided with a small supply of gur or 
coarse sugar in balls, the only saccharine substance to be procured 
at Bamian, with a few other articles prized by Hazaras, and by 
making small presents which were gratifying to the receivers, I soon 
became a favourite. 

The next day, no precise intelligence having been received by 
Syud Mahomed Khan Pughm6rii, and my conipanions holding good 
quarters, they determined to halt as did the Hakumzadeh. In the 
course of the day, the Khan’s agent at Irak, Soynder Khan, arrived 
and told the Rish Sefed, that he was at liberty to eject his intruding 
guests, who were a set of vagabonds, roving about the country, con- 
trary to the Khan’s orders, and that the Khan had positively forbid- 
den that any one should sell or give to them a handful of chaff or 
barley. The Rish Sefed observed that on my account, who was a 
Mussulman among the whole, he was contented to give lodging for 
the night, and chaff for the horses,* but prayed that he might be 
relieved from the presence of the camels, that were devouring, as 
he expressed it, his entrails. In the apartment allotted to us, was a 
kifndur or mud vessel of.capacjty, the mouth of which, as well as 
the sides, was plastered over by sounding with their Angers, my 
companions found it to be full, and they determined to open it during 
the night and evacuate a portion of the contents. A large bag of 
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grain was also destined to similar treatment. Daring the day a 
Hindu from the kafila had come to the castle with a trinket which 
he wished to sell or exchange for neceBsar;ies. Qne of the jeis^ 
alchis happened to be at the gateway and took the trinket from 
the Hindu, under pretence of elTecting its disposal ; he came with 
it and secreted' himself on a sheep crib at the extremity of the 
apartment, and eluded all search that the Hindu and Hazaras of the 
castle made for him, while his comrades were highly indignant that 
one of their party should be suspected of dishonesty. Two of the 
three fooj; jeisalchis of Koh Daman were Niroa'/zis or prayer-sayers, 
and one of them after repeating Nimaz Sham or evening prayer called 
for a mckh tavila or iron horse pin, avowing without shame, that 
he was a bulit or adept at such nefarious work. He sounded the 
kundur in various parts with the instrument, selecting the head as 
the spot to open, the operation to be postponed until midnight. 
Ultimately when it was supposed that the Hazaras were at repose, 
the unhallowed despoilers arose, lighted the lamp and first repair- 
ed to the bag which they opened by cutting the threads with which 
it was sewed and abstracted a quantity of grain. Being provided 
with large sewing needles and thread they resewed the bag. Be- 
tween our apartment and that in which tlio Hazaras of the castle 
slept, there was no intervening separation, both being as it were 
one apartment, one portion lying round to the right, the other to 
the left of the common entrance from without ; hence it became a 
necessary but delicate matter so to manage the lamp that its light 
should not he seen by the Hazaras, and this was dexterously ma- 
naged by the assistance of a chupun or cloak. The Kundur was 
then assailed, and a quantity of, I believe, grain extracted. The 
aperture made was next cemented over with moist clay previously 
prepared, and the stolen property securely deposited in the saddle 
bags of the parties ; they exUnguished the lamp and again went 
to rest. • 

27/A march ; Trdk to Shihr. My companions by times saddled 
their horses and prepared to start, wishing to precede the discovery 
of the night's theft. One of the Hazara youths, however examined 
the bag of grain, and exclaimed* that it had been opened; the good 
Rish Sefed enjoined silence on him, observing what had been done 
could not be helped, and addressing t^e jeisalchis, conjured them to 
behave with propriety in Shibr, 'where they would not find the peo- 
ple Bugs or dogs, that it behoved them not to throw obloquy on the 
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Padshah whose servants they wefe, and he recommended them to 
the divine protection. He warmly pressed my hands when I 
mounted and invoked gn my hea'd^a variety of blessings, as did the 
other inhabitants of the, castle^ We crossed the rivulet in front of 
the castle, and turning to* the north passed through a defile into a 
small vale where were two or three castles, the water accompanying 
us ; this conducted us into another more spacious and inclining to 
the northeast, where were four or five castles^ and two or three kish- 
laks, with several caves and the remains of ancient buildings on 
the rocks. There afe also two or three Ziaruts and numerogs small 
groves of trees. The valley was perfectly free from snow, as were 
in great measure the adjacent hills. It was evidently a favored spot, 
and the soil was so excellent, that 1 found tobacco was among its 
products. It was called Bubulak. Its rivulet joined that of Irak 
in the valley we had quitted, and both augment the river of Ba- 
mlan. Ascending the valley of Bubulak, we passed a spring which 
on issuing from the rocks was sensibly warm. Above this point 
the valley contracts, and we began to have snow beneath our feet, 
the quantity increasing as we ascended. Arrived where a defile ra- 
diated to the east, which a guide we had with us, told us led to 
Shibr; but our party which was this day in company with the Ha- 
kumzadeh, resolving to proceed to Bltchilik, we kept straight up 
the valley we were in. Our guide here wished to leave us, but the Ha- 
kumzadeh would not suffer him, when a very little farther on, be 
took the start of us, we being embarrassed by snow and ice, and 
either hiding himself or passing over the rocks, was lost to us. As 
we proceeded up the valley, it became a mere defile, and we were 
grievously incommoded by the accumulated snow and ice. A 
rivulet in it now nearly icebound proved a serious obstacle 
to our progress. Eventually clearing it, wc found ourselves at 
the southern extremity of the vale of Biichilik, which was open but 
covered with snow. The vale extended from north to south, and 
passing some eight or ten castles and kishlaks, we arrived at the cas- 
tle of Syud Shah Abbas at its northern extremity, and at the base 
of the Kolul leading into the Sheik Ali districts. On one of the 
towers of the castle was a pole surmounted by a hand of metal, the 
emblem of the Syud’s power and character. We found that Syud 
Mahomed Khan Pughmani was within the castle, to which none of 
us were admitted, and Dfn Mahomed the J6anshir merchant was aft 
the Mihman Khanu under the walls. We learned that the Sheik 
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Ali Haz4ras had refused to grant .a passage through their territory, 
and menaced ho longer to reverence Syud Shah Abbas as their Pir, 
« urho seemed desirous to introduce the Afgh^s among them. They 
said if a passage were granted, that thQ Afghans would the following 
year enter the country with guns and Compel them to pay tribute. 
The Syud’s brother had been first dispatched, and on his return, 
the Syud himself had repaired to the Hazaras, but it was hardly to 
be expected '^that he would be more successful in his mission. Our 
arrival was said to be unfortunate, and calculated to frustrate the 
negociation, and we were recommended to proceed to Shibr, which 
lay only a little to the south, a slight Kotul intervening. We there- 
fore crossed the Kotul, which was not long, and rather a passage over 
an undulating high land than a pass, and came into the southern 
extremity of the vale of Shibr ; ascended the vale passing several 
castles and kishlaks to the right and left, and at the head of it, 
the Hakumzadch and his party were provided with quarters, and 
we were taken up a Galley extending to the south where were seve- 
ral castles, and among which our party was distributed, the men on 
foot at one castle, and the horsemen iu two castles. The people 
were willing to consider us as guests, and to provide ourselves with 
food and our horses witli provender, and they made a magnificent 
fire, continually heaping on it fresh fuel. We were regaled with a 
supper of fine wheaten cakes and krut. My companions having 
turned their eyes around the apartment to discover if there was any 
thing to purloin, and, there being in it two or three Kundurs, to pre- 
vent a repetition of the scene of the preceding night, I took an op- 
portunity of going outside, and calling the Rish Sefed, cautioned 
him to make two of his young men sleep in our apartment, which step 
being adopted, baffled the furtively inclined. We sat up late this 
evening, some young Hazai^as from the other castles having come 
on my account; little presents^ won all hearts, and the donation of 
two or three sheets of paper to thf son of the Rish Sefed, who was 
a Mhlla, or able to read and write, wonderfully delighted him as it 
did the old gentleman his father. 

28M march ; Shibr to Biibuldk. Our landlords in the morning 
although they intimated the expediency of our departure, had fhe 
hospitality first to provide us. with breakfast and to feed our cattle. 
One of the jeisalchfs had proceeded to'the castle below, where the 
'Hakumz&leh had passed the night, to enquire of him how to act 
as we were now situated. He replied that if we thought we should 
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not be ejected^'it would be as v9[eJl to remain, otherwise there was 
no alternative but to shift quarters. On return of the messenger, 
a council of war was. held by 'my companions, and it was decided 
that a removal was expetliient and necessary, both as an ejection was 
to be apprehended, and-^^ere was. a probability ^ that the Haza- 
ras of Sheik Ali, would be seen crowning the summit of the Ko- 
tul of Shibr, it being understood that fifteen hundred of them had 
assembled on the other side on hearing of the advan^ce of the Af- 
ghans to Shibr. The Hazaras of Shibr were more independent and 
fearless than those of the other districts we had visited. T]]ey said, 
in course of conversation that they were ryuts of the Afghans, ra- 
ther from a desire to Jive peaceably than from necessity. The 
Afghans, they observed, might talk of their Padshah, but they had 
none ; Dost Mahomed Khan of Kabul, was not a Padshah, but a 
lutmar or robber. We mounted and descended the vale of Shibr 
which terminated in a narrow defile, which passed opened into ano- 
ther valley stretching from north to south, and to the left or south 
were some five or six castles : soon after we entered the valley which 
fed us to Bub6Jak', where we took up quarters at a kishlak, which 
proved to be but one house very spacious and convenient. Our 
presence was not altogether acceptable to the owners, two brothers, 
and one of them went to prefer a complaint to the Khan’s agent 
•residing at Bdbulak. This man came and after soothing the Hazaras, 
<old my companions to get as niuch out of them as they could for the 
flight, but to depart in the morning. They needed not this encour- 
agement to assume importance, and ourselves and horses were pro- 
vided with food gratuitously. 

29th march ; Buhuldk to Bdmian. In the morning having first 
breakfasted, mounted, and passing successively th'e valley of Ir&k 
and its Kotul, descended into the valley of Bamian. A little be- 
yond Zohak was a castle where jny companions would fain have 
passed the night, but there were no others than females and child- 
ren in it, the males having been sent with Raheimdat Khan and 
Mahomed Ali Beg to Karzar. The women weeping and shewing 
much anxiety, 1 continued my course, and was followed by the 
ofjiers of the party, and urging my horse, reached Bamian, 
while it was yet day. Found that the Khan had removed from the 
castle of Syudabad to that before the colossal statues, in which he 
formerly resided, and where Mfr Yezdanbuksb had been slain. Be- 
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fore reaching it, was met by jny companion Sirkerder Kumber, who 
led me to his quarters. 

We now learned that the Hazaras of Kai^ar had dispatched let- 
ters to the Khan, offering to surrender the castles, if assured oT in- 
demnity for the past, by the guarantees of Raheimdat Khan and 
Mahomed Ali Beg, It was singular to observe these men reduced 
to the necessity of seeking protection from their avowed enemies, 
and how foftune seemed to favor the Khans designs, by his adver- 
saries voluntarily coming forward and relieving him from a state of 
embarrassment. Raheimdat Khan and Mahomed Ali Beg, had been 
immediately dispatched to Karzar, and ere they reached it, it wa^ 
found that Nacir Mir Ali and Kasim Khan were on the road to 
Bamian to pay their respects to the Khan. They arrived and were 
courteously received, the Khan telling Nacir Mir Ali that he had a 
better opinion of him for having held out the castle, than he would 
have, had he surrendered it on hearing of his Mir’s death. Tid- 
ings of the occupation of the castles of Karzar now reached, and 
the road to Kabul became open. 

The Khan’s two brothers Davud Mahomed Khan and Khan Ma- 
homed Khan had before with Syud Mahomed Khan, Pughmani, 
taken oaths that they would not return to Bamian, and had each 
thrown three stones on the ground, vowing they would have no far- 
ther connection with the Khan, agreeably to an Afghan custom 
called Sung talak” or ** divorce by stones.” Davud Mahomed 
Khan in observance , of his oath was at Irak, and Khan Mahomed 
Kh^n, with like scruples occupied some caves below Bamian. Syud 
Mahomed Khan failing in his negociations with the Sheik Ali Ha- 
zivBB for a passage, returned without hesitation to Bamian ; as an 
Afghan, considering oaths trivial matters, or, as a Syud, looking upon 
himself privileged to disregard them. He brought also with him 
the sons and brothers of Syud Shah Abbas of Bitchilik, and intro- 
duced them to the Khan’s acquaintance, which subsequently became 
BO intimate, that the Khan imposed a fine of Rupees five thousand 
on the Syud, who procuring a letter from the Sirdar of Kabul in 
his favor, the Khan first pillaged and then demolished his castle, 
writing to the Sirdar that his letter unfortunately had come too late. 
The Syud, exaggerating possibly,^ estimated his loss of property at 
Rupees twenty-thousand. The Khfin visited his brother Khan Ma- 
homed Khan in the caves, and much urged him to remain at Ba- 
mian, the latter was inflexible, and many high words passed, and it 



was finally agr^^d that each should no longer consider the other as 
a brother, and written documents to that effect werednterchanged. 
But it was all ^a farc^e, Khiui Mahomed Khan's departure was con- 
certed, and if the Kh^^s designs were liable to suspicion by the 
Sirdar of Kabul, it was.necessa^y that the' loyalty of Khan Mahom- 
ed should not be suspected. Davud Mahomed Kh^n had consented 
to remain. 1 now made arrangements to accompany Khan Mahom- 
ed Khfln. 

• • 

30rA march\ Bdmidn to Kdlu, It being understood that Khan Ma- 
homed Khan would pass the night at Topchf, 1 was in no gr^t hurry 
to start from Bamfan, and remained there until mid-day. The Khan 
himself took horse and had proceeded to Ahinghur, for the purpose, 
as was supposed, of conferring with his brothers. Davud Mahomed 
Khan, I knew, had been summoned from Irak 1 now followed him 
alone, and a young man of Kabul who had engaged to attend my 
horse on the road, being to join at Topchf. Passed down the valley 
of Bami'an, and at some distance beyond the castle of Amir Mahomed 
Tajik, where the road borders on a precipice, was assailed by the 
cries of two youths cutting ghuz bushes in the valley of the river 
beneath. They were too distant to be intelligibly heard, but I found 
that they directed my attention to something below the precipice. 
Discovering after some trouble a path down into the bed of the val- 
ley, 1 found lying in agonies, find with countenances pale as death, 
Syud Abdulah and his son, noticed as being inmates of the Sundfik 
Khanu tent in the Bisut expedition. They had obtained permission 
from the Khan to return to Kabul, and he had given to them, one of 
the running camels brought from Sind, which carried both, and 
mounted on this animal, they had left Bamlan to join Khan Mahom- 
ed Khan. The camel at this dangerous spot had • slipped or trod 
falsely, and precipitated himself and riders from a height of seventy 
or eighty feet. The animal was killed on the spot, the men were 
still fiving, nor did I know the extent of the injury they had received. 
Two horsemen joined us, and I wished the Syud and his son to be 
conveyed to the Tajik’s castle behind, but this was refused, the horse- 
man asking, when had Tajiks become Mussulmans ? As 1 could not 
carry them myself, all to be done; was to collect their effects and 
place them under their heads. «On reaching Ahinghur, 1 found the 
Kh&i sitting on an eminence' south’ of the castles, in conversation 
with Davud Mahomed Khan, his Naib Sadudin, Mulla Jahan Mahom- 
ed the envoy from Sind, and Jihandat Kh&i a Kaker, the two Utter 
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proceeding to Kabul. I joiqed the group, and although the dis- 
course was in Pushto, was able to comprehend the general drift. 
The Khan adverting to the probability of Do^t Mahomed Khan’s dis- 
pleasure or suspicions, desired Jahandat to fepresent to him the im- 
portant services rendered, with which if satisfied, well ; if not, turn- 
ing to the castles in view, he said, here I have castles, villages and 
gardens, and can content myself. D,avud Mahomed Khan smiled, 
and observed, he feared the Sirdar would say that Haji had taken 
to his “ akbul tugghi” or his “ own peculiar mode of humbugging.” 
The Khan on rising gave me in charge toMulla Jahan Mahomed and 
Jahandat Khan, urging their attention tome on the road, and in- 
structing them to tell Kiian Mahomed Khan, not to suffer me to in- 
cur any expence to ' Kabul. 

In company with my new companions, we passed Tupchi when I 
found our destination was K^u. We crossed the Kotul Shuter Gir- 
dan, and descended into the, valley of Mori, when yet a glimmering 
of light remained. As we ascended it, darkness set in, and although 
the road was intricate and dangerous, and some of the animals some- 
times slipped, we reached K^u in safety. We repaired to the castle 
of Mir Zuifer’s brother, who took us to the Mihman khanu, where 
again was Shahghassi Syfudin and his party. They were unwilling 
as before to receive me, but admitted my companions, who made me 
over to a Hazara, telling him to conduct me to Kh^n Mahomed 
Kh&a. I was taken to a castle a little north, and introduced to Khan 
Mahomed Khan sitting by a cheerful fire in a spacious room, with 
some one lying by his side hidden under bed clothes. He w'as ex- 
cessively angry with Mulla Jahan Mahomed, for having turned me 
adrift at so unseasonable an hour, and said that but for his female 
companion ( the hidden thing under the bed clothes, proved to be 
a Haz^a kuniz or slave-girl ) I should have shared his apartment. 
As it was, 1 was furnished with supper and then provided with lodg- 
ing in another apartment, where wcfe four or five horses. Although 
so late, chaff and barley were produced for my horse, by a brother 
or son of Mir Zuffer. I may -observe, that as we traced the valley 
of Morf, we met a number of men, women, and children, Hazaras 
of Kal6, who had been compelled to abandon their dwellings to the 
Afghan soldiery, and with weepings and lamentations were proceed- 
ing, I presume, to the caves ai Morf: . 

315^ mctrcA; Kalu to Tabur. Early in the morning our horses 
were saddled, and understanding the night was to be passed at Gir- 



dun Di'w^i I^piK>ceedei!, falling in with such horsemen as first 
advanced, without communicating with Khan Mahomed Khan. As 
we traced the vaje of the sn^w began to lie heavy on the soil, 
increasing in quantity as Ve 'neared the Kotul Ajighuk or Ajikhuk. 
The ascent of the KotuL was copip^rativefy easy, and the road, if 
free from snow, is probably good : the descent is much more steep, 
and was now very troublesome. At the base of the Kotul on this 
side was a castle to the lefi called Ajikhuk. We now commenced 
the valley of Karzar and our road was strewed with the skeletons of 
the animals that had ‘perished during the march of the Gulam Khanu 
troops. After some distance reached the two castles of Karzar one 
seated left of the rivulet, and the other, that built by Mfr Yezdan- 
buksh, right of it and on the line of the road. The latter was gar- 
risoned by Afghans, and the former by Mahomed Ali Beg and his 
Seghanchis. From Karzar the valley widens a little and afterwards 
expands at a place called Seh Killa (the three castles) where were 
indeed the number indicated of inhabited castles, and two or three 
ruinous ones. Hence the valley again contracts until we arrive at 
Siah Sung (the black rock) where Mfr Yezdanbuksh slew tlje Va- 
kil Syfulah, the murderer of his father, who himself was also slain 
here ; at this spot it is connected with another turning to the right 
which we followed. We marched until dark, and I had the mortifi- 
cation to learn that Khan Mahomed Khan had remained at Karzar. 
I was, tlierefore, in a manner* alone, and left to my own exertions 
and the favor of heaven. The horsemen. in front of me, had pro- 
ceeded until no vestige of a path w'as discernible, and as it was 
night they were in much perplexity. We had without knowing it 
arrived at the spot where the valley of Slah Sung opens into that of 
the Helmund river. After much search, a path was reported leading 
up the eminences on our right, this was pursued and brought us 
on a table space, which we traversed* in hopes of finding some in- 
habited spot. We came upon tw6 castles, the inmates of which 
manned the walls and loudly protested against our halting. The 
whole body of horse collected around .the second castle, and as snow 
was falling, and our situation becoming very desperate, some of the 
most belligerent of the party, called upon their companions styling 
them the victors of Seghan and Kahmerd, and exclaimed it would 
be disgraceful if they could not compel the Hazaras to admit them. 
The gates of the castle were assailed by axes and stones but in vain, 
when the owner offered, if his guests quietly took up quarters under 
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the walls to provide them with fuel and chaff, buuJie peremptorily 
affirmed that, none should be admitted within the chstle; these terms 
were accepted. It was soon discpvered that, the two castles belong- 
ed to two brothers, Mahomed Shuffi Khan and Mahomed Hussan 
Khan, Talishes atid not Hazaras^.the latter was present, the former 
at Kabul. My* condition was not much improved, having no one 
that 1 could claim as a companion, and no one willing to admit me 
as such. In this dilemma, 1 addressed myself to Mahomed Hussan 
Khan, who "was now busy among the men in promoting their ar- 
rangements. lie instantly took my hand, and put it into that of 
one of his servants, telling him to take me and my horse to the 
farther castle. Here I was comfortably lodged, had a good supper, 
and the sons of my landlords passed a good part of the night with 
me in chitchat. I found the name of the place was Tabur, and that 
it was part of the districts Girdun Dlwal. 

32rf march; Tahur to Sir Cliishmch. In the morning retraced 
the road to the junction of the valley of Slab Sung with that of 
the Helmund river, which we crossed, the stream flowing under ice. 
On the eminences to our left were two or three castles and kish- 
laks, and in front of them were sitting numbers of Hazaras with 
their firelocks, not, as I imagine, for the purpose of annoying us, 
but of securing themselves from interruption. From the Helmund 
we ascended the valley leading southerly for some distance, and 
then another stretching easterly, which finished in an ascent rather 
than a Kotul, which bronght us on the plain of Surt of some extent. 
Here were three castles visible, much to the left of the road, the 
nearest one of superior construction was that of Mfr Ufzil. From 
Surt another ascent or slight Kotul brought us into the plain of 
Kirghfl at the base of the Kotul Honai ; the passage of this Kotul 
was difficult and there were few traces of a road. However we suc- 
ceeded in crossing it and descended into the valley of Honai, it 
being still daylight. Many took up quarters at Killah Vizir, the 
ca^le of Zulfukar Khan, others with myself proceeded. On reaching 
the castle of Mustapha Khan, entrance was refused, and we went 
on until we reached the castles at the entrance of Sir Chishmeh, 
belonging to Ismail Khan Mervi.' It was now night and admittance 
alike refused. The heroes of Kahmerd and Seghan, again had re- 
course to ineffectual menace and violence ; the walls of the castles 
were manned, and some shots, probably blank ones, fired from them. 
The party at length contented themselves with a large stable and 



musjit withoul^e walls. I here, saw no remedy but passing the 
night on the ground, and the best place I could finfl, was under 
the gateway of 4lie castle. ,My postin was wet on the outside, as 
a good deal of snow had^fallea during the day, but I had a large ex- 
cellent nummud or felt, fastened^ behind my saddle, which I now 
trusted would avail me, but on rising from the ground where I had 
been sitting with my horse’s ‘bridle in my hands, found it had been 
cut away. While uttering fruitless denunciat^pns against the robber, 
a voice from within the castle whispered to me, that if I sat a little 
y^hile till the Afghans were settled, 1 should be admitted. • These 
were glad tidings, and the promise was fulfilled, the gates were 
opened, and myself and horse dragged in. 1 was led to a warm 
apartment, where was a sundulli, and thrusting my legs under it, was 
as comfortable as I could be. 

33rcZ march; Sir Chishmeh to Zemunni. In the morning an 
excellent breakfast of stewed fowl was provided, it having been dis- 
covered that I was a Feringhi and not a Telinghi, as had been at 
first supposed ; and -some of the ladies of Ismael Khan who proved 
to be in the castle, sent an apology for having lodged me the night 
with grooms. This was unnecessary, I was too grateful for the shel- 
ter afforded to quarrel with the company I found myself in, and de- 
siring my thanks to be c&n ^yed, mounted and left the castle. 
There arose a terrific south wfed,' which carried the drifting snow 
before it. 1 had never in my life witnessed any thing so violent, 
and until now had never formed a just conception of the effects of 
a wind tempest during winter in these regions. I bore up however 
against it, successively passing through the districts of Sir Chish- 
meh, Tirkhiinu and Jellaiz, when my powers yielded, and I found 
myself becoming insensible. Fortunately at this critical moment, 
a village was a little right of the noad, to which I turned my 
horse,- who also had become faint. Crossed the stream of the 
valley by a bridge, and entered the village on its bank. Threw 
myself from the horse, and entered without ceremony the first 
house with open door. The master, who saw how things stood, 
recommended me to the musjit, engaging to take care of my horse. 

I leplied, my good man, I am a FeringhI, and what have 1 to do 
with the musjit. On which he ipftantly led me into an upper apart- 
ment occupied by a brother, '"‘ITiere was a sundulli, my boots were 
pulled off and my feet examined, which had suffered no injury. My 
new host, seeing a good Hazara burruk, bound round my li^jt, 
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offered to receive it in lieu of ^ther remuneratigg^and to kill a 
sheep in the evening. I gave it to them on condition, that if the 
wind continued on the morrow, ^ they should not turn me out of 
doors. My right eye had been affected the snow, and became 
very painful towards night ; after drying a variety of experiments, the 
pain yielded to the application of pressure. 

On the morrow, the wind continuing with unabated violence, halt- 
ed at Zemunni agreeably to engagement. My landlords here, were 
men engaged in petty ^traffic with the districts of Seghan, Kahmerd, 
the Dusht Sefed, &/C. They affirmed that they were at a castle on 
the Dusht Sefed, when Ilajl Khan made his reconnoissance, and that 
had he advanced, the Tatars would have fled. 

march ; Zemunni to K&bul. The wind subsided ; started 
for Kabul, and passing successively the village and castles of Ze- 
badak on the right of the valley, and the Zearut Kwojeh Esau on 
the line of road, crossed the Kotul Ilak Sefed, and entered the 
district of Urghundf.' Hence having Killa Kazi and the valleys of 
Chahar Deh to the right, and those of Mobarek and Afshar to the 
left, passed through Deh Muzzung and gained the precincts of K^ 
bul by the bridge Nassir Khan — and marching through Chandol, 
reached the Balia Hissar while it was yet day. 
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Anniversary Meeting, May find, • 

Present, Captain T5, Ross, f. r. s. President in the chair ; The 
Hon’ble Sir J. W. Awdr^^ ;,Ct)lonel T. Dickinsod; Major O. Felix; 
J. Bird, Esq. ; Dr. C. Mofehead ; W. Henderson, Esq. ; John Skin- 
ner, Esq. ; J. F. Heddle, Esq., • Secretary. 

Members of the Committee of management for the ensuing years 
were elected. Resident Members. Major Neil Cam[fbell ; James 
Bird, Esq. ; Captain J. Holland; A. B. Orlebar, Esq. ; W. C. Bruce, 
Esq. ; Dr. J. Burnes, k. h. ; C. McLeod, Esq. ; Dr. R. Brofirn ; T. 
W. Henderson, Esq. Non-Resident Members. Colonel H. Pottin- 
ger ; Colonel C. Ovans ; Lieutenant Colonel Sir A. Burnes ; Captain 
R. Shortrede; Captain E. P. DerHoste; J. Howison, Esq. ; James 
Erskine, Esq. ; Captain P. M. Mclvill ; Captain E. W. Hart. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society: 
W. Howard, Esq., proposed by Dr. J*. Bird, and seconded by The 
Hon’ble Sir J. W. Awdry ; Lieutenant Colonel G. Moore proposed 
by Dr. J. Bird, and seconded by Colonel Dickinson ; H. G. Gordon, 
Esq. proposed by Dr. J. Bird, and seconded by Major Felix ; Lieu- 
tenant C. Montriou proposed by the President, and seconded by Co- 
lonel Dickinson. 

The following Resol utionS^ere proposed and carried: 

1st. That a class of Honorary Members be instituted, for the pur- 
pose of attaching persons of distinction to this Society, as is cus- 
tomary in other similar institutions. 

2d. That the Committee of management and other Office-Bearers 
who are eligible annually, be in future chosen by the general vote 
of the resident and non-resident Meftibers, to whom lists for this 
purpose shall be forwarded three months previous to the Anniversary 
Meeting, at which the voting lists^shall be scrutinized, and the re- 
sult announced. 

3d. That application be made to Government for the library be- 
longing to the late Euphrates expedition, said to consist of a selec- 
tion of valuable works on oriental Geography. 

9 

CORRESBONPENCE . 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, dated 1st January 1839, intimating that Sir Robert 
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Horton had informed him of ther Society’s endeavo^ to procure a 
library, and .offering his assistance in selecting and purchasing a 
suitable collection of Geographicd- books ; at the same time sug- 
gesting that £100 laid out in second band but complete works, 
would procure for the Society the most useful. 

Resolved, that the President be requested to convey the thanks of 
the Society to Sir R. W. Horton, for his exertions in promoting 
the objects the insti|;ution. 

That the thanks of the Society be communicated to the Secre- 
tary of^the Royal Geographical Society, Captain Washington, fo^ 
his obliging offer of assistance, and that the sum suggested [£i00] 
be immediately placed at his disposal for the purchase of books. 

Read a letter from the Officiating Secretary to the Government 
of India presenting, by direction of the Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor General, a copy of a Report on Piracy in the Sooloo Sea,* 
by J. J. Blake, Esq. Commander, r. n. of H. M. Ship Larne. 

A letter from the Secretary to Government presenting a paper 
entitled Memoranda, the result of local knowledge of the Sutlege 
and Indus.” By His Excellency General Sir Henry Fane, g. c. b., 
&c. &c. &c. 

A letter from the Secretary to Government conveying the thanks 
of the Honourable the Governor in Coimcil for the presentation of 
three hundred copies of Major ' Lcc?f\’s vocabularies, which were 
printed at the Society’s expense. 

A letter from the Secretary to Government presenting a copy of 
a “ Description of the Bay and Harbour of Kurachee with a sketch 
of the trade, by Lieutenant T. G. Carless, I. N.” 

Paperu Presented. 

A short note on the remarkable coincidence between the language 
spoken by the Gypsies in England ^nd the Hindustani ; with a voca- 
bulary containing 130 words of the tfipsy language,t &c. by R. X. 
Murphy, Esq. 

A Journal of Travels in Afghanistan, by Nowrojee Furdoonjee, 
[lately attached to Sir A. Burnes mission] Communicated by Ma- 
jor Felix. 

c 

* Printed in the precediSg number, 
t This paper was subsequently withdrawn by the author. 
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An account^ the route between Sonmeanee and Candahar, from 
the mouth of one of the horse deij^rs of Afghanistan.* Arranged 
by Captain W. C. Harris of the Bombay Engineers. Communicat- 
ed by Dr. Burncs, k. h. . - * ^ , 

A narrative of an excursion into the Hazaureh country by C. 
Masson, Esq.. Communicated through the President, by Colonel H. 
Pottinger ; who at the same time presented copies of three Pali in- 
scriptions taken by Mr. Masson, at Shabaz Ghari, a place thirty miles 
distant from Peshawer. , 

-*A paper by Dr. Bird on the importance of instituting enquiry 
respecting Easterd Africa, with reference to its geography, and the 
trade carried on between the coast and the interior. 

The Secretary then submitted the following statement of the So- 
ciety’s account for the past year. 


Siaitmtrd of the Bombay Geographical Society's account from WthAprU 1838, 
to 30lh April 1839. 


Rl. Bl. pB. 

1839. Payments. 

April 30 To Eitablishnient.... 776 6 1 
** Coniiiigent Expeiices 1/8 6 8 
Priritiii|^ 746 10 

1,681 

** Balance in favor of the • 

Society at this date 2,268 8 8 


Ra. aa. pa. 

1838. RxcriPTs. 

July 81 By ba'ance in the handa 
of the Treaaurcra at 

Ihia 2,460 16 0 

Amount of tuhacnp- 
— — * tiuna received fur the 

year 1888-39 1,499 0 0 


Rupees 8,949 15 0 

Bombay, 80th April 1839. 


Rupee! 8,949 15 0 


* Printed in the preceding number, 
t Printed in the presen^uumber. 
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1. — Report on the Landed Tenures of Bombay. By F. 
Warden, Esq., B. C. S. 

[Communicated by Major T. B. Jervis, F. R. S.] 

Captain Dickinson in his exposition of the various tenures under 
which the ground within the fort of Bombay is held, has refrained 
“ from going back t^a remote period,” observing that “ it will per- 
haps be fully sufDcicnt for the present purpose to show that the 
Hon’ble Company were in possession, it is difficult to say of what 
portion, of the fort so long back as the year 1720.” 

Upon an investigation of so important a nature, affecting in its 
result the rights and interests of so many individuals, holding so 
large a portion of the landed property on the island of Bombay, we 
cannot, in my opinion, carry our researches to too remote a period. 
The validity of those rights must depend, not so much upon the 
terms on which it was ceded to the crown of England, andjsubse- 
quently transferred to the East India Company, as upon the policy 
by which the administration has been go\prned in the assignment oCj| 
lands, as an encouragement to iiieri^hants and others to establish 
themselves in Bombay. A comprehensive review of this nature is 
essential to that full consideration of the subject which its great 
importance demands; and to the want’ of such a review 1 attribute 
the doubts and uncertainties under which we at present labour, in 
regard to the line of conduct to be pursued towards the land hold- 
ers. I will endeavour to supply Ahc omission above noticed, and 
in doing so no apology will’ be 'necessary 1 am per.siiaded, for the 
prolixity of this report, embracing, as it does a period of upwards 
of one hundred and fifty years, and involving the permanent inter- 
ests of the Company and of so large and so wealthy a portion of 
their subjects. 
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The earliest English records in the office, are Yornhe years 1720, 
1723-4, and 1727-8, from which period the series, with the exceptions 
of the years 1721-2-5 and 6, Is complete. For information, how- 
ever, of the state of . private property p*ior to 1720, 1 have had re- 
course to Bruce's Annals 'of the East India Company from their 
Establishment by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1600, to the 
union of the London and English East India Company in 1707-8, 
and as those Annals have been compiled from official documents, the 
information they afford may be considered as authentic as if drawn 
from any of the records now in existence in the Secretary's Oijice 
of Bombay. 1 have had recourse also to other works that have 
treated on the state of this island at the period o-f its cession. I, 
therefore, flatter myself that this report will be found to comprehend 
data which may be rriied on to assist the Government in passing 
that decision upon the nature of the existing tenures,, which the 
community is anxiously, and with no small degree of agitation, 
expecting. 

The points upon which 1 propose to treat, I will for the sake 
of perspicuity, (Svide into the fcdlowing heads, viz. 

1st. To enquire into the state of the claims to lands by the 
sovereign and individuals at the period of the grant of the island to 
the East India Company ; and to endeavour to discriminate the ex- 
tent of property belonging to each up to the years 1707-8. 

2d. To develope the principles on which the Government has 
been in the practice ’ of leasing or granting to individuals ground, 
the property of the Company, within the same period ; and to ascer- 
tain whether those principles have been respected or departed from 
by the Government at any time, with the view to discover on which 
tenures it was the intention of the Government to allot lands to 
% individuals. 

3d. To ascertain the light in which the grantees have been ac- 
customed to view their allotment of lands. 

4th. To review the system of taxation from the cession up to 
this period, tracing the' several alterations or modifications which have 
been made, with the view of ascertaining the right possessed by the 
Company to increase the land tax on every description of property. 

5th. To review the effect of the policy by which this island has 
been governed. 

6th. Possessed of these data, to offer observations on Captaiu 
Dickinson's Revenue Exposition. 

Lastly. To fix the rate at which the rent shall be fixed for the 
fixture. 
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The state of landed property from the cession of the island up to 
1707-8. • 

This report is •confined pripcipdly to a review of the landed 
tenures within the walls ofvhe fi>rt, which the survey Captain Dick- 
inson has completed alone', embraces, but it will be found to be ap- 
plicable to the island generally. ^ 

By the eleventh Article of the treaty of marriage between 
King Charles the Second *Vind the Infanta Qptherine o£ Portugal, 
dated the 23d of June 1661, the Crown of Portugal ceded and 
granted to the Crown of England, the island and harbor of •Bom- 
bay, in full sovereignty. 

A fleet of five men-of-war, under the command of the Earl 
of Marlborough, with five hundred troops under Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, appointed to be General on shore, was despatched in March 
1662, with a Vicc-Roy of the King of Portugal on board, author- 
ized to deliver the cedeil island and its dl^endencies to the King 
of England. 

The King’s fleet arrived at Bombay on the 18th of Septembcii 
1662, and demanded^ the cession of the island and of its dependen- 
cies, conformably to the treaty between the King and the Crown of 
Portugal. The Portuguese Governor evaded the cession in conse- 
quence of the English Admiral interpreting the terms of the treaty 
to embrace Bombay and its dependencies, or the islands of Caranja 
and Salscttc, whilst the Portuguese Viceroy construed the cession to 
be limited to the island of Bombay, and not to include the depen- 
dencies situated between Bombay and Bassein. After some fruitless 
endeavours to arrange the terms of the cession, the Earl of Marl- 
borough returned to England, and Sir Abraham Shipman was oblig- 
ed to land the troops on the island of Angedivah, twelve leagues 
from Goa. ^ 

Without adverting to the attempts intermediately made to ob- 
tain possession of Bombay, it is only necessary to the object of this 
report to state, that Sir Abraham Shipman and the greater part of 
the woops having died at Angedivah’ from want of provisions and 
accommodation, and from the unhealthiness of the climate, Mt. 
Cooke, the Secretary to Sir AbrahaiA Shipman, to preserve his own 
life and the lives of the remainder of the troops, was compelled to 
accede to a treaty with the Viceroy of Goa, in November 1664, in 
such terms as he would grant. By' this convention, Mr. Cooke re- 
nounced on the part of England, all pretensions to the dependencies, 
and accepted the cession of Bombay only, on the same terms which 
its Governor had proposed, on the arrival of the Earl of Marlbo 



rough, with the additional* article that, the Poftuguese resident in 
Bombay should- be exempteTH from* the payment of customs, and 
have liberty of trade from Bandora and the other dcreeks of Salsette. 

The King, on receiving inteJligenuef of the manner in which 
Mr. Cooke had agreed to -receive thi?' island from the Viceroy of 
Goa, disavowed the convention as contrary to the terms of the trea- 
ty ; and appointed Sir Gcrvase Lucas to be Governor of Bombay. 

When Sir Gerva^ Lucas arrived aii' Bombay (5th November 
1666) and took charge of the Government, he instituted an enquiry 
into the proceedings an<l conduct of Mr. (!?ooke, and found that, 
instead of carrying the revenues to His Majesty's account, he had 
extorted the sum of 12,000 Xeraphins from the inhabitants, and con- 
verted it to his own private use, which was proved by his receipts, 
with other acts of an improper nature. 

The account which Sir Gervase Lucas subsequently trans- 
mitted, not only of tlft importance and value of the island, but of 
its exposed situation to the Mogul power on the continent, affords 
evidence of the improvident convention which Cooke had formed, by 
receiving the island from the Viceroy of Gda, wWiout tke Kind’s 
rights being ascertained , or a statement gitye?i of the extent of them, 
as transferred to the Croton of Jtlngland. In his letter to Lord Ar- 
lington, of the 21 at March, 1666-67 > Sir Gcrvase, amongst other 
things, stated that he was making eycry eflbrt to increase the King’s 
revenues, but, from the indefinite condifions on which Cooke had 
received it, it was impracticable to ascertain which of the inhabi- 
tants were legally possessed of sufficient titles to their estates^ no stip- 
ulation having been made, relative to the King's sovereignty of the 
soil, as some of the best estates in the island refused to pay rent, and 
produced titles, which could not be disputed, though believed to he 
fictitious. That the is]uiid,^when properly cultivated, and the rights 
ascertained would be very productive. 

The Crown of England considering the island of Bombay as 
an unprofitable and chargeable possession, transferred it to the 
East India Company by letter's Patent, dated the 27th March, ;^668. 

By this Charter, the King granted the port and island of 
Bombay to the London East lAdia Company, in perpetuity, with all 
the rights; ** profits and territories thereof in as full manner as the 
King himself possessed them, by virtue of the treaty with the King 
of Portugal, by which the island was ceded to His Majesty, to be 
held by the Company of the King, in free and cbmmon soccage as 
of the manor of East Greenwich, on payment of the annual rent of 
.i^‘10 in gold, on the 30lh September in each year.” The Company 
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were neither U sAl, nor part witlitiie iKlund. Tliey were empower- 
ed to entertain officers and ifien, a^ a garrison for th^ island; to 
appoint and dismiss Governor^ and officers ; to make laws for the 
better Government thereof and.to exercise Martial. Law in it. — All 
persons born in Bombay, '>vere to«be accounted nntiiraJ subjects of 
England ; and the Company were* to enjoy all the privileges and 
powers granted by this .charter, in any place they might purcliase 
or acquire, in or near the «!fid island. ^ « 

This transfer was ^communicated to Sir Gervase Lucas, by a 
leUer from the Court of Directors, accompanied with an aulifienti- 
cated copy of the lying’s grant, empowering him to deliver the island 
to Sir George Oxinden and the council of Surat. The Court at 
the same time sent a commission to Sir George Oxinden, to receive 
charge of the island, and to vest one of the council of Surat 
with the civil and military administration of it : an estimate of the 
revenues amounting to <£2833 per annum, was also transmitted to 
Sir George Oxinden with directions to engage any of the King’s 
troops, who might be disposed to enter into the Company’s service, 
and to call in the guards of the factory of Bantam, and a proportion 
of the Company’s Serving at Fort Saint George to fill up the gar- 
rison at Bombay ; and, as an encouragement, these soldiers were to 
be allowed half pay, on condition of tAeir becoming settlers on the 
island, and affording their lahc^r jor the cultivation of it ; and 
annually new settlers were to be sent from England. 

With the object also of improving the* cultivation of Bom- 
bay, (that the produce might be equal to the charges of the Go- 
vernment,) Sir George was instructed to invite such of the natives 
as might choose to resort to, and settle on, the island, to encourage 
them by taking the most moderate profits’ on trade, and to endeavour 
to open a commerce between Bombay, JLhc Persian Gulph, and the 
Red Sea, for each of which one smajl vessel, laden w'ith Company’s 
Goods, was to be despatched, and powers given to the commanders, 
to offer to the natives at the ports at which they might touch, a free 
passage to Bombay, and full protection when they should arrive, 
to enable them to carry on their trade. 

When Sir Gervase Lucas assumTed the Government, he ap- 
pointed Captain Henry Gary to be Deputy Governor, and this offi- 
cer seems to liave proceeded oh the same plan as his predecessor, 
in CLSCcrtaining the royal rights in ‘the island, and improving its 
revenue and trade. In the preceding season. Sir Gervase had dis- 
missed Mr. Cooke, for having appropriated part of the revenues to 
his own use, and endeavoured to defraud the heir of Sir Abraham 
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Shipman; on the event, Mr. booke had gone \o iroa, and placed 
himself under the protection the Jesuits. On hearing of the death 
of Sir Gervase Lucas, which «>ccuj;red on the 21st of May, 1667, 
Mr. Cooke claimed right to succepd to the Government : this 
Mr. Gary and his Council- rejected, 'lyhich brought Mr. Cooke to 
Bandora, on the island of Salsette, where he endeavoured to assem- 
ble a force, assisted by the Jesuits,* to. re-establish himself in Bom- 
bay. Coolte was proclaimed a rebel anik a traitor, and refused any 
countenance or protection from Sir George Oxinden. 

These mixed transactions however, would be of inferior con- 
sequence, if the source of them could not be, traced to an event 
which took place during the administration of Sir Gervase Lucas ; 
at the time when Mr. Cooke acceded to the terms, upon which the 
Viceroy of Goa agreed to cede the island, either he had not examin- 
ed the rights to the lands held of the Crown of Portugal hy the 
inhabitants, or he had considered that the ascertaining of those 
rights would become a source of emolument to himself. The Je- 
suits’ Collie at Bandora claimed a considerable extent of land and 
of rights in the island, which Sir Gervase Refused to admit; on 
which they had recourse to force : this, the Governor conceived to 
be an act of treason against llis Majesty’s Government, and declar- 
ed the lands and rights to be forfeited to the King ; a decision 
which explains the reception and encouragement given to Mr. Cooke 
by the Jesuits of Bandora. Mr. bary the Deputy Governor, there- 
fore, proclaimed Mr. 'Cooke a traitor, and Sir George Oxinden re- 
fused to receive or encourage him at the factory of Surat. The 
whole of these parties referred the matters in dispute, by letters to 
the King, to the Lord Chancellor, and to the Secretary of State ; 
and Mr. Gary determined to' maintain his right to the administration 
of the land, till the King’s ^pleasure should be known. 

In making these communications to the King and to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Gary transmitted a statement of the reve- 
nues of the island, as improved by Sir Gervase Lucas and himself ; 
this statement is the more interesting, as it ascertains the vahie of 
the grant of Bombay to the East India Company, and is as fol- 
lows : — 
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• * . • Xefsphins. 

Rupees 6,436 S 13 Rent of Maz%on . •a’’ ■>9,300 0 4Q 

„ 3,321 1 69 do., Mahim ; , 4,707 2 45 

„ 1,645 3 54 do.' Parclt 2,377 I 66 

„ 1,203 1 20 do. Vadela 1,738 0 40 

„ 647 0 40 do. Sion 790 0 60 

„ 305 1 48 do. Veroly ' . 571 1 34 

„ 4,392 1 80 do. Bpmbum 6,344 2 61 

„ G,611 2 16 do. . ^bacco Slant or Frame .... 9,555 0 0 

„ 1,661 2 16 Taverne '. ^,400 0 0 

„ 12,261 , 2 16 The accounts of Customs • 18,000 0 0 

12,261 ' 2 16 do. Cocoanuts 18,000' 0 0 


50,740 0 88^ Xeraphins 73,870 1 18 

801 3 58 More may be advanced 1,129 1 62 


Rs. 51,542 0 46 Total Xeraphins . 75,000 0 0 

Which at thirteen Xentphins for 22s. 6d. sterling amount to jC6,490 17 b. 9d. 

The Court, in this season, having made the requisite ap- 
pointments for the administration of Bombay, framed the following 
general regulations, with the view of rendering tlie island an En- 
glish Colony. 

Tlie fort, or castle, was to be enlarged and strengthened ; a 
town was to he huilt on a regular plan, and to be so situated, as to 
be under the protection of the%rt. Inhabitants, chiefly English, 
were to be encouraged to settle in it, and to be exempted for five 
years, from the payment of customs : the revenues (amounting ac- 
cording to Mr. Gary’s estimate, to i£6,490 per annum) were to be 
improved without imposing any discouraging taxes ; the Protestant 
religion was to be favoured, but no unhecessary restraints imposed 
upon the inhabitants who might profess a different faith : - manufac- 
turers of all sorts of cottons and sUks were to be encouraged, and 
looms provided for the settlers ; a harbour, with docks, was to be 
constructed ; a proportion of soldiers, with their wives and families, 
were., annually to be sent from England ; and an armed vessel, of 
about one hundred and eighty tons, was to be stationed at Bombay 
for the protection of the island and of its trade. 

a 

The orders of the Court of Directors on the subject of tho 
claims of the Portuguese to land on the island, were to ascertain 
whether the lands belonged to the Crown of Portugal or to indivi^ 


* The discrepancy between the amount and items in this statement occurs 
in the MS. copy presented to the Society. — <5. G. S-. 
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duals, m 1661, the date of <he\^e.ssion, and that all acquisitions pos~ 
terior to that date^ must be XKd to have proceeded from an imperfect 
right, but, as it would be imprOden^to detey strengthening the fort 
or building the .town,, the Government >»'a8 authoi'ized to purchase 
the lands in the immediate vicinity of iU fort, provided the expense 
did not exceed .^'1500; the iuhal)it|nts were to be allowed a moder- 
ate toleration, but the claims of the Jesuits, though admissible by 
the Portuguese usagps, were not to be^ftld valid in an English set- 
tlement. » 

Sir* George Oxinden the Governor died on the 14th of July, 
1669, and was succeeded by Mr. Gerald Aungieik 
President Aungier, on his arrival published the Company’s 
Regulations for the Civil and Military administration of the island, 
and formed two Courts of Judicature ; the inferior Court consisting 
of a Company’s Civil officer, assisted by native officers, who were 
to take cognizance of all' disputes under the amount of two hun- 
dred Xeraphins ; and the superior Court, composed of the Deputy 
Governor and Council, to whom appeals wetp competent from the 
inferior Court, to take cognizance of all civil and criminal cases 
whatever; their decisions to be hnal, and without appeal, except in 
cases of the greatest necessity : — These Courts were to meet regu- 
larly once a week. The exemption from taxes for five years, recom- 
mended by the Court, to encoiiraga'the merchants and nianiifactures, 
Governor Aungier, without receding from the principle, modified, 
by continuing the did customs on the produce of the island, on 
cocoanuts and coir used as cordage, and on wine, arrack, opium, 
and tobacco ; but he exempted bullion, and the goods specified in 
the Court’s order, from all Customs, and to cover the loss of reve- 
nue imposed a port duty of one per cent. The result of this sur- 
vey was, that the amount^f the revenues from the lauds had been 
overrated, by the large proportion of them claimed and retained by 
the Jesuits ; but the amount of the lesser inland Customs had been 
underrated, because when put up to sale, they had produced 
more in this, than in the preceding year. With regard to the'pro- 
jected town, the expense incurred in erecting the fort had rendered 
it a subject for future consideration ; and as the claims for rights to 
lands near the town had been nuRnerous, he had removed the fisher- 
men to some distance, and iijtcnded to build the houses on the 
ground where their huts stood ; but it would require time to adjust 
the foundations of the rights to lands before houses for the settlers 
and merchants could be erected. 
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The foriificatioas of Bomb^ wOr^*at this period qn a limit- 
ed scale ; the bastions and curtaina of the fori towards the land had 
been raised to within nine feet -of their intended height ; but towards 
the sea, batteries only weW erected, as bastions would be the work 
of the subsequent year. The serylices'' of a Mr. Horman Blake as 
an Engineer, were accepted, and he was appointed Engineer and 
Surveyor General in BoTnJjay * his surveys were also directed to 
asrrrtain the rights to property^ as well as to the works. * This sur- 
vey is not forthcoming. 

.The separate information from Bombay during the season 
1673-74, consisted* of what would, in modern times, be termed a 
statistical account of the island, specifying the division of it into 
the districts of Bombay and Mahim, with an account of its inhabi- 
tants, European and Native, the extent and magnitude of the forti- 
fications, upon which one hundred pieces of cannon had already 
been mounted , tlic strength of the garrison, consisting of two com- 
panies, of two hundred men each, of which the greatest proportion 
were topases, and one hundred more of this force employed in the 
Marine ; and of three companies of militia. The report proceeded 
to consider (in the event of peace) the practicability of rendering 
Bombay a seat of trade, equal to Surat, without interfering with 
the purchases or sales at tha\ Presidency It was taken as a prin- 
ciple, that branches of trade might be opened between Bombay and 
the Gulphs of Persia and Arabia, and between this island and the 
ports of Sevajee, and those in the Deccan ; but this speculation 
affords only the result, that however comprehensive the views of 
President Aungier might be, taking the whole of the preceding de- 
tails into consideration, the prospect of afi enlarged commerce from 
Bombay was precarious, if not doubtful. 

President Aungier’s attention was neait directed to improve the 
revenues of the island by the establishment of a Mint, by farming 
the customs, and by taking measures for the introduction of ex- 
cise duties, to which the inhabitants had been accustomed, under 
the Portuguese Government. 

As the exemption from the payments of customs for five years 
(or f)ie period which had elapsed, since the island was granted 
by the King to the Company) ei^tired at the close of this season, 
Mr. Aungier and his Council framed regulations, with the following 
object, viz, the carrying the amount of the revenue to the Com- 
pany’s account, and applying one per cent, to defray the charges of 
the fortifications. Under this regulation, all goods, whether imported 
or exported, were to be entered at the Custom house of Bombay or 
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Mahtm, and the following fates Ver^ fixed for the pHticipal imports 
and exports ; all goods imported,, including coir, grain, and timber, 
to pay two and half per cent. an\l one p^r 6ent. towards the fortifica- 
tions, with the exception of Indian-tobai>co and Indian iron, which 
were to pay eight per cent, custoln, and one per cent. towards the ibr- 
tificalions : all goods exported, to^ pay three and a half per cent, 
with the exception of the produce 'of-^ the island,, (cocoenuts, salt,, 
fish, &c.) W'hicb wastfo pay eight per cenf. custom, and one per cent, 
towards the fortifications. Gold, silver, jewels^ pearls, bezoar stones, 
musk,* amber, and coins of copper and tin, to be free of aU Gas- 
toms, either on import or export. 

Mr. Bruce has omitted to mention a very important proceed- 
ing that occurred during Mr. Aungier’s Government, the compact 
entered into between Mr. Aungier and the inhabitants regarding 
their estates. It must be evident from the preceding detail, that 
after the island had been ‘surrendered to the English, many discon- 
tents and disputes must have arisen as to what property belonged of 
right to the Crown, and what to the people ; besides which the lands 
and estates of several persons had been seized by the English. 
When these circumstances became known in England, orders were 
sent by His Maiesty, and the Court of Directors, that restoration 
should be made to all who could, on examination of their titles, 
establish their right to what they claimed. 

As in the examination which took place, considerable doubts 
arose affecting the -validity' of other tenures, the people were desir- 
ous that their titles should be distinctly fixed by a regulation, rather 
than weakened by the scrutiny ; and were willing to make a pecu- 
niary compromise, for the permanent security of their property. 

An assembly of all the inhabitants interested in the ques- 
tions was therefore summoned on the 1st of November, 1674, and 
the Governor with the members of <JouDcil and others,, together with 
those of the Portuguese inhabitants,, who had been chosen represen- 
tatives of the people, consented to the terms specified in the agree- 
ment copied in No. 3. ' 

It was stipulated that this agreement should be perpetual and 
irrevocable, and for the satisfaction of the inhabitants, Governgient 
promised to prevail on thq Company to confirm it by a patent 
under their hands and seals- 

It does not, however, appear that it was ever either ratified 
or annulled by the Court of Directors, but the frequent reference 
made to it, and the continued fulfilment of its stipulations, prove, 
that the agreement was always considered valid, and conferred eve^ 
sy force that it could have received from their confirmation. 



At this «ar]y* periodi th^efore, were the mhabitsHtfl secur- 
ed in their possessions, all who noKf hold property subject to the 
payment of what «is called pension; possess it by a tenure of which 
the government cannot dt^prive them unless .the land is required for 
building ** cities, towns of. fortifications,^’ when reasonable satisfac- 
tion is to be made to the proprietors. 

The unsettled state of the - government had, for almost three 
years, obliged President </l&ngier to reside atJSombay, and to leave 
the management of t^ Company’s interests at Surat to the coun- 
cil; on his return to Surat, in September 1675, the instrifbtions 
which he framed,, and left with the Deputy Governor and his coun- 
cil, afford a distinct view of the situation of affairs at Bombay. 
After the President had suppressed a mutiny that had broken out, 
and introduced regularity into the administration, he placed before 
the Court an account of the inhabitants of the island, consisting of 
the English garrison and settlers ; the Portuguese who had remained 
after the cession, and a mixed assemblage of Hindoo, Mahomedan, 
and Parsee inhabitants : he next took a view of the great object of 
the Company to render Bombay an emporium of trade, and recom- 
mended, that the regulations which had been established for the 
garrison and for the English settlers, should be the general rule of 
the government ; but, as it ^ould be dijflicult to reduce the mixed 
classes of the other inhabitants*. under those regulations, it would 
be proper to form them into something like the English incorpora- 
tions, and to direct them to elect five persons, .who were to become 
their representatives, to bear and prepare their different claims for 
the consideration of the Governor in Council; those persons to be 
responsible for all tumults, or disorderly conduct, of the classes of 
inhabitants whom they represented : by this expedient, President 
Aungier trusted, that general confident^ would be created in the 
Company’s government. With the object of encouraging the trade 
of the island, he recommended that forbearance and moderation 
should be observed in levying the duties of customs, rents, licenses, 
4&c.,.-but calculated that the revenue would amount to 10,700 
Xeraphins per annum. 

This year the duties w'ere farmed, as the most profitable expe- 
dient, and excise taxes on provisions established, on the same prin- 
ciple as practised by the Dutch at Batavia ; by which the amount 
of the revenues had bepn increased,* and this system was to be fol- 
lowed up, as far as the circumstances of the island would permit. 
Of the military arrangements in contemplation, it is only necessary 
to notice the prefect to establish a militia, for the better defence of 
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the island. In the coura^tofthe aeasooi the expedient was tried, 
and six hundred men embodiM, the Aarges of which were defrayed 
by about out hundred of the principal land owners /tn the island. 

The only material oj^currence in tfie ai^seqiient year consisted in 
the appointment of a Judge for the iriand,* the embodying of a troop 
of horse and the encouragement directed to be given to the diamond 
merchants to settle at Bombay, and. protection to the weavers; and 
such of thp soldiers ^whose conduct hVuK been regular, and whose 
term of seven years had expired were to be promoted to small civil 
trusts.* 

Mr. Aungier died on the 30th of June 1677, when the govern- 
ment devolved on Mr. Henry Oxindeu. 

The report of Mr. Oxinden on the internal circumstances of the 
island, stated, that the revenues from customs amounted to 30,000 
Xeraphins per annum, that though the inhabitants were numerous 
(consisting of Gentoos, Mohomedaiis, and indeed the outcasts of 
all sects, who had sought protection) they were of the poorer classes, 
to whom every indulgence had been shewn, in the hope of inducing 
the more wealthy native merchants and manufacturers to place them- 
seloes under the English government : but the prospect of the island 
ultimately becoming a seat of trade was remote, from the opposite 
coasts being exposed to the armies of. Sevajee, and from the Mogul 
armies being employed in the Patan wars and those in the Deccan 
being unable to stop his progress; that the Portuguese at Tannah and 
Caranja, continued .tor obstruct the entrance of provisions, and 
created every obstacle to the trade of the island. The political and 
commercial importance of Bombay therefore, was distant, and the 
difficulties of bringing it beyond its present narrow influence daily 
increasing, for the progresib of Sevajee in countries immediately 
connected with it, and hi| alliances with Visiapore and Golconda, 
had enabled him almost to command the Deccan towards the Car- 
natic, and all the countries between it and Surat. 

With the view of providing a sum equal to the civil and military 
charges of the government, the Court required in the year 1679-80 
that all houses should be valued, and a proportionate tax imposed 
on each, the uncultivated land "surveyed, and let out on rent, and the 
marshy ground drained, and rmd^ed fit for agriculture. * 

The King, by letters patent, dated 9th August 1683, authorized 
the Company to exercise Adtaiiralty jurisdiction in the countries 
within their limits : the object of this grant was to enable them to 
seize and condemn the ships of the interlopers : for this purpose, 
the President was appointed Judge Advocate^ pro-tempore, to take 
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cognizuic€ of .all'liaval cases: iheie'powera were gives to the Presi- 
dent and Council of Surat, w resist sdicroachments on the Compt* 
ny’s privileges, a| the tiaie w^en tbe ships and cargoes of the inter- 
lopers had been detained;,* in Ragland, and.prosecutions instituted 
against the owners and comofanders. 

This authority to the Presideift and Council of Surat was, how- 
ever, temporary only, that they might be enabled to seize the goods 
of the interlopers and allovf the parties to recover, by suits in chan- 
cery, in Eng? and ; for by a commission from the King, dated 6th 
February 1683-4 ; and from the Court dated 7^h April 1684, Dr. 
John St. John wna appointed Judge of tite Court of Admiralty to 
be erected in the East Indies, and to have cognizance of all Admi- 
ralty cases within the Company’s limits. This Court was to be 
held at Bombay, as being a possession acquired by the Crown, and, 
by it, vested in the Company, in full property. It was to consist of 
the Judge, and two merchants. Company’s servants : the Judge was 
to have a salary of per annum, and allowances at the Com- 

pany’s table ; he was to take cognizance of, and to try, examine 
and decide on, all oases regarding the interlopers or private mer- 
chants, who might attempt, contrary to the King’s orders, and in 
violation of the Company’s exclusive privileges, to trade, or establish 
factories, in the countries within their limits : all the processes were 
to be in English, and not in Latin, and a table of fees to be framed, 
to prevent arbitrary charges on the King’s subjects, or the natives 
of India. - , 

The capture of Bantam by the Dutch, led to the declaration of 
the Court, that, in future, they would consider Bombay as an inde- 
pendent English settlement, and the seat of the power and trade of 
the English nation in the East Indies, a‘ resolution which was incom- 
patible with the retrenchments, civil gnd military, ordered in the 
two last seasons. , 

The revolution at Bantam had induced Ilis Majesty and tbe Court 
to send out a naval and military force, the object of which was to 
oblige the Native powers to conform to subsisting treaties, and to 
assist ill the restoration of the King of Bantam who had been de- 
throned by his son, instigated by 'the Dutch : when this service 
should be effected, the soldiers embarked for that purpose, were to 
proceed to Bombay, and to forin the third company on the military 
establishment of that island. Forty recruits also, were sent to 
complete the two established companies, and the fortifications were 
ordered to be strengthened ; and to add to the effective force of the 
garrison, two companies of Rajpoots, of one hundred men each, 
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were to be embodied and ^.he'meu selected fronf the countries not 
subject to Che Mogul, to Saidbajee o/* to the Portuguese, to be com- 
manded by officers of their ovsn cast, to^use th^ir own arms, and 
to have a weekly pay^ half in rice anils half jn money, and when 
on duty, to be- blended with the regular JBiiglish troops. 

To defray the charges of this 'enlarged establishment, taking the 
Dutch at Batavia as an example, and pxooeeding on the practice at 
St. Helena, a duty gf half a dollar walrwdered to be levied on all 
ships anchoring in the harbour, (the Company’s ships not excepted) 
a du^j* on all fishing boats, of one rupee each, per annum, whether 
those of the island or those of the Portuguese at Tannah to coun- 
teract their exactions ; and one rv.pee per annum on each shop-keeper 
on the island; an exception, however, was made of the ships and 
boats of the subjects of the Mogul and of Sambajee, to prevent dis- 
putes with these powers. 

With these sources of revenue, the Deputy Governor and Council, 
were to endeavour to liquidate the debts incurred on the dead stock, 
estimated at so large a sum as .£300,000, that the revenues and 
debts might balance each other. 

The orders of the Court to the President and Council of Bom- 
bay, for the internal administration of the island, were equally pre- 
cise ; as the Company had been vested with authority to exercise 
Admiralty jurisdiction and Martial J^aw, the Court resolved to bring 
to justice any of their commanders who might be guilty of disobe- 
dience, or refuse to, act against their enemies, whether European 
interlopers, or Dutch or Portuguese rivals ; and the President was 
ordered to enforce strict discipline in the troops, either regular or 
militia, that the force on the island might be adequate to its defence 
against any enemy. ' 

To defray the charges ^f this naval and military force, the Cus- 
toms on all goods were increased to five per cent, and the President 
and Council were in future to observe such orders as they might 
receive from the Secret Committee, appointed for the purpose of 
rendering the orders of the ' Court less known to their domestic 
or foreign enemies : in all treaties with the country powers, it was 
to be a preliminary that they should deliver up all English subjects 
in the territories, without reserve (whether they were Company’s 
servants or not) to the respective 'Presidencies or factories, which 
might demand them. 

With the object, therefore of rendering Bombay an efficient re- 
gency and seat of trade, and to enable it to protect the agency left 
to keep up the commercial relations between Surat and Bombay, 



it was orderei^, tint a dry 'shoiild be built, and a duty of 
one dollar per ton levied on every Sliip that mi^ht tie repaired 
at it, that a wharf and*^pieF ^shoufd be erected, for loading* and 
unloading vessels, Aid rd^ established, to. be paid on landing or 
shipping goods : that, to make the* revenues balance the charges, a 
progressive duty should be imposed, of from one shilling to two 
shillings and sixpence^ on every house in Bombay : that the English 
inhabitants, not in the Gofnpany’s service, shopjd be liable to a duty 
of consulage ; that a Post Office should be established, and reason- 
able rates for letters imposed, either in the island, or sent ahd re- 
ceived in the Goinpany’s commercial stations ; that an Insurance 
Office should be constituted, on the same principle as that at Fort 
Saint George ; that the fortifications should be increased and the 
garrison strengthened, by recalling all Europeans who might be in 
the service of the native powers, and offering to such men encour- 
agement to engage in the Gompany’s military service, because from 
having constitutions habituated to the climate^ they would be of 
more use, than recruits brought from Europe, one seasoned man 
being worth two freshr ones.*' 

At the commencement of the year, the Siddee's fleet and army 
invaded Bombay, and got possession of Mahirn, Mazagon, and 
Sion, and the Governor and his garrison, were besieged in the 
town and castle, and unable to, take any measures for carrying 
into execution the orders of the Gourt for the improvement of the 
island, and it was not till the 6th May 1690,’ that orders were sent, 
from the Governor of Surat to the Siddee, to evacuate Bombay, 
or till the 22d June, that he quitted the island, and the English 
again took possession of Mazagon,' Mahim, and Sion. 

During these public transactions, it was impossible the measures 
recommended by the Court, for improving the revenue of the 
island, . could he carried into effect. The natives it was found, 
would not undertake the coining of money, or managing of the 
mint, as it had been supposed they would ; and during the period 
of actual or threatened invasion, the revenues from lands or houses 
could not he collected, or the projects of establishing a Post Office, 
or Insurance Office attempted ; hence it was impossible to raise a 
revenue equal to the Company's’'' estimate, which had erronecmsly 
been adopted, in imitation 'of the Dutch, without reflecting that 
what had been practicable in old establishments could not apply to 
Bombay, as yet only held by the Company for a short time, and, 
during that period, exposed to the insubordination of the garrison 
and inhabitants, and to oppositi<m by the Portuguese occupying the 



stations from which Supplies *00019 be^broughl to the fsla&d, or liable 
to perpetual alarms of invaatbn, by the contending powers on the 
neightouring continent of Indi^. • . ^ 

After explaining the general circunisAwceS^of Bombay, the De- 
puty Governor and Council reported that the Jesuits on the island 
had been active during the invasiop of the Siddee, in promoting hfs 
views^ and therefore that they had •seieed on all the lands owned or 
occupied by them, but|had deferred any ftnal decision on this subject, 
till the arrival of the President from Surat, wjio would judge of the 
claimsf of those people, and restore their lands to such of them. as 
could exculpate themselves, or confirm the right of the Company 
to such portions as had been the property of the guilty. This meas- 
ure, however expedient, it was feared, might induce the Portuguese 
to attack the island ; but, it was kept in as good a state of defence 
as was practicable. 

As the revenues were essential to the maintenance of their civil 
and military servants, and the preservation of the trade, the Court 
directed that they should be improved, by every practicable means, 
and explained that the measure of confisraiing the lands of those 
who had deserted them during the invasion of the island, had al- 
ready been justified by the precedent of Signior de Tavora, which 
had been decided by Charles II. and the Privy Council, twenty years 
before the case occurred ; but desired that the lands might be re- 
stored to such of the claimants as might be found innocent. 

This resolution appe'ars to have originated in the conduct of the 
Portuguese inhabitants of Bombay, who during the Dutch war, and 
that with the Mogul, refused to assist in the defence of the island, 
and claimed exemption from military service: in this claim they 
were supported by the Portuguese Envoy in London, who presented 
a memorial in their favour the King, founded on rights under the 
former Portuguese dominion atr Bombay. In answer to this memo- 
rial, the Governor and Committees of the London East India Com- 
pany stated, thai the inhabitants of the island of Bombay while they 
were subject to the King of 'Portugal, paid onefourth part of the 
profits of their lands, as a quit-rent, which President Aungier, soon 
after the island came into the possession of the Company, committed 
for a quit-rent of twenty thousand Xeraphins per annum, reserv- 
ing to the Company, as representing the King, the right to the mili- 
tary- services under which the lands were held of the Crown of 
Portugal: that during the late war with the Mogul, not only (he 
payment of this quit-rent had been refused, but the right to the 
mUilary servioea denied, and, during hostilities, the Portuguese in- 
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habitants, had %y Refusing military* aid^ fmfeiied the Hgkts Ut tkar 
lands, though it was admitted tnat thdy, by the cession of the island 
to England, had ^beconf^ subjects ^of the king, to whom, by their 
tenures, they were 4(ounAto alTord -services, either person- 

ally or by substitute, more particAilaily in cases of; invasion, and 
that the lands held by ecclesia§tics were equally bound to furnish 
military service, either -by; thh possessors, or by their substitutes. 
If therefore, it was condShsed, that the island, since being granted 
to the Company, had required ibr its defence, by fortifications and 
by garrisons so large a sum as jf400,000, particularly duriflg the 
wars between thei Mogul and the Hindoos, this claim of exemption 
from such service was unreasonable, more particularly when the 
practice of the native inhabitants of Madras and of all the other 
English, Dutch, French, and Danish colonies tn India could be 
adduced as evidence, that such services were admitted and general. 

The Court next approved the retaining the Gentoo soldiers in 
their service, and assigning iliBm portions oi lands for their matn^ 
tenance: they were, also to be allowed half pay, but in this case, 
the Company were to receive half the produce of their lands ; a regu- 
lation the more expedient, from the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of recruits in England to strengthen the garrison. 

Sir John Gayer, appointed Governor of Bombay, on his arrival on 
the 17th May, 1694, found the Company's government and trade in 
a miserable condition, for the revenue had been reduced from 
62,500 to 17,000 Xeraphins, and the principal source of it, or the 
cocoaiiut trees, from being totally neglected had yielded a small 
sum only : the orders of the Court, respecting the forfeited estates 
had been obeyed and the lands rest6red,to the proprietors, who had 
not actually assisted the Siddee in his invasion, on condition of 
paying one-fourth part of the produce^ for the first year as a fine. 
Sir John, however, determined to make Bombay the centre of the 
English trade in the West of India. 

No further information is traceable from Bruce’s Annals regarding 
the revenues or the nature of the landed tenures of Bombay. Thesb 
details are however sufficient to lead to these important conclusions. 

(That the King’s rights having Men omitted to be defined, from 
the indefinite conditions oti w.l^ieh the island was taken possession 
of, it was impracticable to 'ascertain which of the inhabitants were 
legally possessed of sufficient titles to their estates, no stipuiattoii 
having been made relative to the King’s sovereignty of the soil; that 
some of the best estates refused to pay rent and produced titUs 
which couM not be disputed, though believed to be Jiciitioua, that the 

3 
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Jesuits College at Bandonf^claTiDec).’ a considerable extent of land 
and of riglits in the island, Ithat the claims of lands near the town 
had been numerous, but that W 9 uld i^equire ^ime to adjust the 
foundations of those rights before houa^ for'^ihe settlers and mer- 
chants could '.be erected : that the fishermen’s huts were removed 
from the town and houses built pn their site for the settlers, that 
discontents and disputes having arisen as to what property belonged 
of right to the Crown and what to thb people, Governor Aungier 
entered into the convention of 1674, which appears to have allayed 
those ^apprehensions, by recognizing the whole of the lands in. a 
state of cultivation to be private property, reserving however to the 
Company the right to the military services under which the lands 
were held of the Crown of Portugal. 

It does not appear that from the date of Aiingicr’s convention to 
the year 1707-8, the lands were allotted to the new settlers under 
any specific leases. Within that |>eriod of thirty-three years, the 
population must have increased, and Crown lands been proportion- 
ably assigned for their accommodation, but we arc ignorant of their 
extent and the terms on which they were Inased out, or whether 
they paid any rent; but 1 am inclined to think not, and that until 
1718, the new tenants held their lands as feuds at the will of the 
lord, under an implied engagement to afford military service when 
required, and that, in that year a mpiiey rent was substituted, as will 
be hereafter more particularly noticed. 

Although no satisfactory result can at this distant period be 
drawn from an attempt to ascertain the precise extent of the lands 
belonging to individuals and to the sovereignty respectively, at the 
date of Aungier’s agreement, T have yet deemed it proper to enter 
upon an enquiry. The statistical survey of the island noticed in the 
35th paragraph would at once have solved the difficulty ; but as it 
is not within our reach, we mp*it have recourse to other evidence, 
and though it is utterly impossible to define, wc shall yet be able to 
form a pretty accurate conception of, the extent of the property 
belonging to the public at that period. 

To j.udge from the small amount of the compromise including the 
quit-rent, one would conclude'* that a very small part of the isl|nd 
was in a state of cultivation at •the date of Aungier’s convention, 
even admitting that the estates were 'considerably undervalued, of 
which 1 entertain not a doubt. This conclusion derives support 
from the smallness of the population at the period of the cession, 
which did not exceed ten thousand souls, and is further, confirmed 
by the small amount of the revenues derivable from tobacco and 
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spirituous liquors* 1 enterta^i, however, no doubt, that the whole 
of that population resided where the^ could be best protected, near 
the castle of Bombay, tlio forts^of Mahim and Mazagon. 

T annex to this re[^rl aif.extract from the Uavels*of Doctor Fryer, 
begun in 1672 and hnished'in 1681 ;* which affords a very minute 
description of the island at thqf period. Fryer also states that in 
making over the island to -us; it was stipulated that the royalties 
should belong to the King; but every particular man’s estate to the 
right owner; that on Cooke’s landing in Bombay in 1664, ** he found 
a , pretty well seated, but ill fortified house ; four brass guns, *being 
the whole defence of the island, unless a few chambers housed in 
small towers convenient places to scour the Malabars who were 
accustomed to seize cattle and depopulate whole villages by their 
outrages. About the house was a delicate garden voiced to be the 
pleasantest in India; intended rather for wanton dalliance, love’s 
artillery, than to make resistance against an invading foe.” Such 
was Bombay Castle in the time of the Portuguese ; ” the walks 
which were before covered with nature’s verdant awnings and lightly 
pressed by soft delights,” were, on Fryer’s arrival, open to the sun 
and lostdcd with the hardy common. ” Bowers dedicated to ease, 
were turned into bold ramparts, 6i>c. dz.c., within the fort were 
mounted 120 pieces of ordnar.ee. and in other convenient stands 
20 more, besides 60 field pieces ready in their carriages to attend 
the Militia and Bandarics, d&c. &.c. At a distance enough (from the 
fort) lies the town, in which confusedly five the English, Portu- 
guese, Topazes, Genloos, Moors, Cooly, Christians, most fishermen. 
ft is a fuff mi/e in length, the houses are low, and thatched with 
oleas of the cocoa trees, all but a* few the Portugals left, and somt 
few the Company have built. The Custom-house, and warehouses 
are tiled or plastered, and instead of glasg;, use panes of oy.ster shells 
for their window .s, there is also a •reasonable handsome bazar, at 
the end of the town, looking into the field, where cows and buffa- 
loes graze. The Portugals have a pretty house and church, with 
orchards of Indian fruit adjoining. The English have only a bury- 
ing place called Mendam’s point, from the first man’s name there 
lutgrred, where are some few tombs that make a pretty show at en- 
tering the haven, but neither church or hospital, both which are 
mightily desired. On the backside of the towns of Bombaim and 
Mayin, are woods of cocoes (under which inhabit the Bandaries 
those that prune and cultivate them) these Hortoes* being the greaU 
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est purchase and estates its the tsiat^. For some mties together^ till 
the sea break in between them, over against which up the bay a 
mile, lies Masse Goung, a greit fisl^ing town^ peculiarly notable for 
a fish called bucnbolo^ the sustenance ,l>r thhikpoorer sort who live 
on them and batty, &c. The "ground.* between this and the great 
breach is weU ploughed and bear^good batty. Here the Portiigals 
have another church and religious* house belonging to the Fran- 
ciscans. Beyond it is Parell, where tbeydiave another church* and 
demesnes belonging to the Jesuits, to which appertains Siam (Sion) 
manufed by columbeens, husbandmen, where live the Frasses , or 
porters also, &,c. d&c., under these esplands, the washes of the sea 
produce a lunary tribute of salt, left in pans or pits made on pur- 
pose at spring tides for the overflowing ; and when they are full are 
incrustatcd by the heat of the sun. In the middle between Parell, 
Mayin, Siam, and Bombaim is an hollow, wherein is received a 
breach running at three several places, which drowns 40,000 acres 
of good land, yielding nothing else but samphire, athwart which 
from Parell to Mayin are the ruins of a stone causeway made by 
pennances. At Mayin the Portugals have another complete church 
and house ; the English a pretty custom-house and guard house ; 
the Moors also a tomb in great veneration for a peer or prophet, 
&c. &c. At Salvesong the Franciscans enjoy another church and 
convent; this side is all covered jujith trees of cocoes, jaukes, and 
mangoes ; in the middle lies Verulee (Worlee) where the English 
have a watch. On .the other side of the great inlet to the sea is a 
great point abutting against Old Woman’s Island and is called Ma- 
labar hill, a rocky woody mountain, yet sends forth long grass. 
A top of all is a Parsy tomb lately raised, on its declivity towards 
the sea, the remains of a 'stupendous pagod, near a tank of fresh 
water, which the Malabar^ visited it mostly for : thus we have com- 
pleated our rounds, being in circumference twenty miles, the length 
eight, taking Old Woman’s Island, which is a little low barren 
island of no othdr profit, but to keep the Company’s antelopes, and 
other beasts of delight.” 

Fryer makes the population equal to 60,000 souls, ‘'more by 
50,000 than the Portugals evef had ; a mixture of most of the neigh- 
bouring countries, most of them fugitives and vagabonds.” 

The correctness of the picture^ thus drawn of Bombay in the 
year 1671, must strike every* one who examines it at this period. 
We find the inhabitants resorting to those fortified places where 
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they could be* belit protectetL and .‘at Abe same time carry on their 
trades as fishermen, rnerchantlia, *near the castle, at Mazagon, 
and Mahim. % 

In respect to tha^exte^t of^j^rivate prop^yty at that period, it 
appears more than probable from the description' *'that, at a 
distance enough from the fort^libs a town full a mile in length; 
there is a reasonable handsome bazar at the end of the town, at the 
backside of which are wt>o^s of cocoes beipg the grei^est estates 
on the island,” the whole space within the walls of the fort was 
such, with the exception of the custom house, warehouses, and the 
few houses built ^y the Company. The space at the end of the 
town looking into the field where cows and buffaloes graze, I also 
consider as private property, the Foras ground probably dependent 
on the cultivated portion, inclusive of course of the house and 
church, and orchards belonging to the Portugals. “The woods 
situated in the rear of the towns of Bombay and Mahim for some 
miles together,” must have been private property ; as also the ground 
between Mazagon and the great breach, represented as being “ well 
ploughed and bearing. good batty.” Parell and its demesnes belonged 
to the Jesuits, including Sion to which it appertained. The side 
where Salvesong is situated, “ all covered with trees of cocoa, 
jaukes, and mangoes” must • also have been private property, inclu- 
sive of “ the lands held by ecclesiastics.” Fryer’s Historical Ac- 
count of Bombay certainly represents a greater portion of the island 
to have been in a state of cultivation than one would suppose from 
the amount of the quit-rent stipulated for by Aungier’s agreements. 

In regard to the Crown lands we are left entirely in the dark, 
with the exception of the 40,000 aeres of good land covered by the 
sea, Malabar hill, and Old Woman’s Island ; but even supposing 
that more than a moiety of the islancj^ was in a barren.state, and 
consequently public property at thQ period of the cession, a consi- 
derable portion must have been alienated under the operation of 
the orders of the Hon'ble Court to invite strangers to settle on the 
island; to let the uncultivated land out on rent; to assign portions 
of land to Gentoo soldiers for their maintenance, the Company 
receiving half the produce. The lands, however, belonging to the 
Jesuits to “a considerable, extei^^,” situated at Parell and its vici- 
nity including Sion, became tBe Company’s by forfeit, with the 
estates belonging to those who aided the Siddee in the invasion 
of the island, but some of the lands were restored to such of the 
claimants as were proved to be innocent. 

Rama Camatee’s property was also forfeited to the Company at 



Ihe commencement of the Jast- Century, and the'’ result of the pro- 
clamation 'issued on the 5tb July *1720^ in consequence of the 
Portuguese obstructing the Go>nmupicati^ between Mahim and 
Bnndora, and stopping, our pattaznar^ , r^uirin^^ all persons who liv- 
ed in other parts, and had - estates ih-.lHe island to repair hither 
with their arms in the term of fwgnty-one days, on pain of having 
their estates confiscated, must have thrown some property into the 
possession* of the Company; for on the* expiration of the limited 
time, none of the absentees appearing, the Yerindores were on the 
30th of July, ordered to enter upon and receive the produce, of 
their estates; and those who had demands on su(;}i estates were re- 
ferred to the Chief Justice of the Court of Judicature. But we 
have no particular account of these forfeitures, nor whether any of 
them were within the walls of the fort, except* Rama Camatee's 
which would appear to have been situated within these limits. 

Though 1 am of opinion that, on the conclusion of -Aungier*s 
agreement by much’ the greater part of tlie present limits of the fort 
was private property, I am at the same time inclined to think that, 
in the progress of constructing the fortifications, that property be^ 
came the Company’s by purchases and exchanges ; but not at the 
early period conjectured by Captain Dickinson. The orders of the 
Court in lG(i9-70 to purchase the lands in the immediate vicinity 
of the fort, provided the expeiice.did not exceed jC 1500, for which 
no small extent of ground could have been purchased in those days ; 
the further instructiptfs of ’the Court in 1709-10 to cut down the 
cocoanuts and toddy trees for the spare of a inife from the fort; and 
the exchanges which Government .subsequcnily effected up to 1745, 
in which year alone the value of the property acquired by the Com- 
pany within the walls and on the esplanade amounted to Rs. 20,169 
are strongly corroborative pf that conclusion. 

This attempt to define what was private and public property pre- 
ponderates 1 think in favour of the former, as far as respects the 
limits under consideration. The inhabitants and merchants would 
not have voluntarily agreed,’ as they did in the year 1716, to psiy an 
additional duty of two per cent, towards fortifying the town of 
Bombay ; nor would the landholders have agreed to pay a tax suffi- 
cient to complete one bastion, *1© be- raised in a term of years, if 
their property had not been at that period situated within the space 
intended to be thus secured. 

* This property was sold on the 25th of August 1786, to Hurjeram Surput 
for Rs. 22600. 
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Admitting however, for the^sake'of ^argument, that th^ whole of 
the lands of Bombay awertained right to the Crown, either at 
the date of Aun^ie^ invention, in 1720, or even at any later 
period, still I am opinipi\ that the mods in w*liich the Govern- 
ment has been in the practice of .permitting individuals to occupy 
ground, or in other words that the custom of the manor, has, upon 
every principle of equity, cbti verted the public into private property, 
base into copy hold tenuresr, and that the Company have forfeited 
whatever right they might have possessed to resume lands^orto 
alter the tenure which custom has established. 

This leads me the second head of enquiry. To devclope the 
principles on which the Government has been in the practice of 
leasing to individuals ground the property of the Company ; and 
to ascertain whether those principles have been respected or depart- 
ed from by the Government at any time, with the view to discover 
on what tenures it was the intention of the Government to allot 
lands to individuals. 

It has already been shewn that the island is held by the Company 
of the king in free 4nd common .soccage as of the manor of East 
Greenwich, on the payment of an annual rent of d'lO in gold on the 
30th of September in each year. I am inclined to think that the 
intention of the Governmciit* has been to grant lands to individuals 
upon the same tenures. :• 

Though Aungier’.s agreement fixed the amount of the qnit-rent 
payable to the sovereign, still right to tlicr personal services of 
the tenant w'as not commuted by that convention, but expressly 
recognized and reserved. Those services must, however, have been 
subsequently redeemed, for it appears by a letter from the Court of 
Directors of the 5th of April 1715, that “ tlic Verindores entered 
into an agreement to excuse ihem.selvcs^from finding trained bands 
or militia in consideration of fifteefl thousand Xeraphins a year, 
and though the Court called on the Government to report if that 
was a snfTicient equivalent, and if it altered tlie ancient constitution 
of the island in such a manner as to prejudice the Company’s inter- 
est, and whether under that agreement they thought themselvea 
absq^utely discharged from assisting in case of an invasion by an 
enemy.” I have failed to frace>, Itny educidalion of that important 
question, or that any payments were ever made under that agrees 
ment. I should conclude not, as some traces of the payment would 
have existed at this period. 

The ancient constitution of the island was feudal ; and the lord 
could claim the military services of the tenants, until the year 1718, 
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when tbecfent services may be con^kdered to have iSeen substituted 
by a tax having been impose^J on all\ the inhabitants residing 
within the town walls in order to reimburse the rkht Hon’ble Com- 
pany some part of th'e great expe'nce {Ind charge they had been at 
in fortifying and securing the sai^ town'/' 

This tax was no doubt imposes in pursuance of the orders con- 
veyed in the 64th paragraph of the' Court's despatch of the 21st of 
February *1717, wh6h they reminded the Government of its pro- 
mise ^to improve the ground rent within the city wall by letting 
leases renewable or by fines or quiUrent or whatever way Govern- 
ment should judge most for the Company's intekcst; the considera- 
tion of their prodigious charge and the peoples protection and 
liberty are very cogent arguments, if rightly managed, to convince 
every one why that ground ought to be valued higher than it other- 
wise would." 

I consider the imposition of the tax in 1718, to have changed the 
ancient constitution- of the island, and that the military services of 
the tenants were commuted by a quit-rent. 

In 1731 an appearance of regularity and' vigilance in the lords 
of the manor, for the first time, manifests itself. On the 3d of De- 
cember of that year a mensuration of the ground within the town 
walls occupied by the English as w^ell as black inhabitants made by 
a Committee of the Board, withAhe assistance of Captain William 
Saunderson clerk of the works, and Ramjec and Rowjee Purvoes, 
by order of councrl was laid uppn the table, with a calculate of 
quit-rent and ground rent which was, and has been hitherto paid in a 
manner entirely unascertained^ whereby some people have been pre- 
judiced and others favour^ed. To prevent which abuse in future, 
it was resolved that all persons that have a mind to build apply to 
the land paymaster and signify to*him in what part of the town, and 
what sort of a house they design to build ; and on the paymaster's 
being satisfied that the spot of ground they have pitched upon, is a 
proper situation for such a house, he is to grant them his licence 
for building, receiving as fees for the same, two rupees and no 
more ; provided the said house is built with stone and mortar and 
covered with tiles ; and for such hou.ses as are covered with cadjans 
one rupee, and upon any .of tlferinhabitants applying to the Secre- 
tary for a lease or certificate to ascertain their title to the house to 
be built by licence of the paymaster, he is to grant them such a 
lease or certificate for the same on paying one .rupee and no more." 

On the 18th of May 1733, an attempt was made to introduce 
leiaes for years. I annex an extract from the records. ** It being 
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found by expa-ience that Jitfje rd^arddias been paid by the inhabi- 
tants, within and witho^ the* walk,* to an order of cdhncil made 
the 3d December 4731, mKectipg thftt persons who have houses, 
or may hereafter havi^any, Vmuld apply to the.^ecratary for a regular 
lease of the said house o.r.- houses paying him one rupee as his fee 
for drawing out the said lease : ^t is agreed that we order a publics-' 
tion to be made enforcing- the said order, under penalty of dispos- 
sessing all such persoiis**as. shall not produpe an authentic lease 
signed by the Secretary' in six months from the date of the said pub- 
lication, ascertaining their right to the said house or houses^ 0nd the 
ground they are baili on and it was on this occasion agreed that 
the Secretary in framing such leases grant a term of forty-one 
years, renewable on the party's paying a fine of half a years' rent 
of the said house or tenement, .according as the same shall be valu- 
ed by the second in council and the collector of the revenues for the 
time being, and the possessor.” 

Here we have an instance of one of those vigorous measures of 
Government to whiph so much importance is attached. A procla- 
mation is issued requiring all the inhabitants indiscriminately, tho^e 
whose estates were secured under Aungier's convention not except- 
ed, to apply on pain of forfeiture of their property* if they refuse, 
for regular leases, which were to be granted for forty-one years, 
renewable on the payment of ^ fine. What did this proclamation 
produce? nothing, for, on the expiration of the six months, we 
do not find that any application for leased were prepared or that 
any forfeitures were declared. Was it to be expected, that tenants 
who had obtained possession according to the custom of the ma- 
nor, would have taken out leases for forty-one years for lands 
which had descended in the family for upwards of half a century? 
Probably the Govcriiincnt may have issued that proclamation with- 
out a thorough understanding of tiie nature of the landed tenures 
on the island. 

Since the conclusion of Aungier's convention the lands have not 
beeir allotted upon any established system. I have been unable to 
trace that up to the year 1731, a single square yard of the Crown 
lai^ls has been leased on conditions clearly descriptive of the na- 
ture of the tenure or of live intentions of the parties. In contemp- 
lating the lamentable state ‘to which the island was reduced in the 
year 1717-18 measures of encouragement could alone restore and 
increase its population, and establish its prosperity; and so late even 
as 1731, the resolution of the 3d of November of that year will 
** show the intention of Government to have been to invite settlers 
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on the principle of graiitiitg tfieip^lud on a low fixed quit-rent in 
perpetuity/' If the intention ^of the Qc^ernment was to fix the 
quit-rent in perpetuity, their acts have tfeen at 'variance with that 
intention. ' •• ’ . * T • 

Adverting in the next place .to the* proceeding of 1739, which 
led to the construction of the ditch around the walLs of the fort 
which was in a most untenable condition/ wc find “that the princi- 
pal merchdhts of the f lace, convinced 6f tke necessity of putting the 
town in some state of defence subscribed the sum of thirty thou- 
sand Rupees towards the expense of this work, which was as much 
as could have been expected from that body Considering the low 
declined state of trade apprehensions were at this period enter- 
tained of an attack from the Mahrattas, who had subdued the neigh- 
bouring country and threatened the invasion of the island. 

Upon this occasion the Government remarked on “ the irregular 
practice had obtained of planting trees and building houses through 
the permission or connivance of the Government within the distance 
prescribed for the safety of all regular fortifications, against which 
tBe necessary precaution having hitherto been entirely disregarded, 
it behoved the board to come to such a resolution as may effectually 
prevent this evil in future, and obviate such irregularities and incon- 
veniences as have arisen from want of a proper control in the build- 
ings, works, and plantation of tr'ees both within and without the 
walls. The following order was published : 

“ That no houses be made, or rebuilt nor any trees planted within 
the distance of four hundred yards from the town walls nor any 
houses erected within the said.walls, until the ground be surveyed 
by the Engineer' for the tiinA being, and by him to be recommended 
to the land paymaster for his approbation and leave." 

By this regulation, which hq^ been and is strictly attended to, no 
person could repair or build within the walls of the fort without the 
permission of the Government, or of its officers, who it is to be 
presumed would not grant that permission upon Crown lands with- 
out authority; or without observing the rule prescribed in 1731, or 
in 1733, viz., “that upon any of the inhabitants applying for a lease 
or certificate, the Secretary in fragning auch leases was to grant one 
generally or for a term of forty years, renewable on the party’s pay- 
ing a fine of half a year’s refit of the said house or tenement^ 

In order to raise that sum one per cent, was levied additionally upon the 
trade, which was subject to pay two per cent, contribution to the town wall 
urtil the amount be cleared. 
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according as Ihe lame shall l(e vahied by the second in council and 
the Collector of the revenues fbr the iiine being and the^MMsessor," 

The result of these pr^Cedings then prove that between the years 
1731 and 1733, twq^:Jescr)ptioii of leases weyce established and must 
have been granted, to wh^t* extent it is needless to trace, because 
the resolution of the Governmgnf to introduce leases for years re- 
newable on the payment. of . a line has entirely failed; leases having 
been granted conform ably tcT.the rule established in 1731^ and whi^ 
is to this hour considered to be in force in the Collector’s office. 

On the 22d of March 1754 another proclamation was issued, 
directing that the^ name of every person purchasing a house within 
the walls, be entered in the Collector’s office, before he enters on 
the premises. The reason of this is, however, ' explained, as it 
was difficult to recover the ground rent or to know the real mea- 
sure of each house, few of the present possessors names agreeing 
with the rent roll. 

A variety of other measures of a similar nature were pursued by 
the Government to ascertain and preserve the rights of the public. 
It is needless to quote them. * I will admit that the Government has 
been in the practice of promulgating those notifications and pro- 
clamations annually, and denouncing the severest and the most 
arbitrary penalties on all those who failed to obey them. What good 
effects have they produced? nqne whatever; we are as much in 
ignorance of the royal rights on the island in 1814, as our fore- 
fathers were two hundred years ago.- 

Not only would these facts, as it appears to me, make directly 
against the Company, and in favour of Individuals, but the acts of 
the Governmeirt or of its official sewants can be adduced as positive 
evidence against them. 

Let us estimate the merits of this important question on the 
basis of those proceedings of Government which have recently oc- 
curred, and which must be in the recollection of us all. Let us first 
review the proceedings of the late Town committee, appointed when 
the great fire in 1803, occurred, to investigate the nature of the 
tenures within the Town, when the question underwent the fullest 
discussion. 

'the Town Committee were directed to ascertain the right of pos- 
session or property in the tract laid waste by the conflagration. Tlmy 
were furnished with statements from the Collector’s registry of the 
two descriptions of ground, public and private, affected by that ca- 
lamity. 

Bj. Statement of the latter description of property in which the 
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names of the proprietors areF^givA, it^appears that square 

yards had*been laid waste, ^hich, at theyate of 6 reas the square 
yard, paid Rupees 448. „ 28 ib the pomfitny^ besides the Pension, 
of the other 46,867. square yards Ay ere Imd waste, of which 
the rent at eleven reas the square yarU,.* amounted, to rupees 1,234. 
2 69. ‘ c. 

The plan for rebuilding the Town 'haying been determined on, and 
aittained a state of advanced progress whibh had excited the attention 
of the natives, the most wealthy individuals .among them, formed a 
combihation to resist, by legal process, any mode of lining out the 
new streets which should tend to intersect their old foundations, or 
to prevent their rebuilding on them ; under these circumstances the 
opinion of counsel was required, whether Government might 
under all the inducements for the future^ security of the fortress 
which had led to the course of conduct objected to by the natives, 
proceed in carrying the same into execution without risk of incur- 
ring material expence in pecuniary compensations to the inhabitants, 
who might prosecute ; or whether he considered the said inhabitants 
to be at all events entitled to rebuild 6n their old foundations, and 
thus debar the Government f/om the adoption of those measures 
which were deemed essential to the security of the garrison.’^ 

Mr. Thriepland continued to think- that the ground occupied by 
those who paid assessment was at the disposal of the Government, and 
that no opposition from Proprietors of this description, need be re- 
garded, farther than tha*t they had an undoubted right to be indemni- 
fied for any outlay they might have made either of permanent ulility 
to the soil, or from which their successors therein can derive advan- 
tage &c. &c. ^ • * 

The Town Committee expressed a decided opinion that the plan 
should be adhered to, and pursued with firmness, vigour and expe- 
dition; they were aware that •many instances of resistance would 
occur, but they pledged themselves to exert all their diligence, and 
to apply a remedy for every difficulty, expressing a hope that when the 
intentions of Government should be once promulgated, as an ‘abso- 
lute determination, many of the supposed obstacles would disappear^ 
and a conviction be established' in the minds of the inhabitants ^hat 
their convenience and the public e^curity were the grand and only 
points which the proposed arrangements were intended to embrace. 

It appeared, however, to the Committee on further consideration 
that the obvious and liberal line of policy to be 'adopted by the Com- 
pany was this, let the division of the new allotment be made among 
the pensioned proprietors agreeably to the extent of their former 
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pofisesBtotis as *near at circuqitUfbM would admit, and thoae w|m» 
desire more can purchase^from^othercpwho may be incUnW to felin- 
quish their dwellings wuRin tbe stalls ; as this might be reckoned 
an indulgence, the|‘'^8hodiii be. satisfied even with a deficiency ( if 
such should arise) of a few.'feet, and their apparent title to compen- 
sation could only be for such de|icit ; but, if on the other hand this 
class of proprietors insisted-on* a high value for the ground it might 
be objected, • . - • ■ * 

1st. That* under ^he deed they are only entitle 1 to abatement 
of .pension. ’ 

2d. If an equitable principle is adopted, the value may be refer- 
red to a sworn Committee, two to be European and two Natives. 

When the pensioned proprietors are thus satisfied, the Company 
may put up the remaining space to be built to public sale, in such 
lots as might be best adopted for the convenience of every des- 
cription of purchasers, and divide the ‘proceeds among the assess- 
ed proprietors, in full of all their claims ; allowing them, in the 
meantime, to withdra'v the materials remaining of their houses ; 
thus the Company appropriate every part of the ground to the 
former possessors agreeably to their right, and neither claim nor 
derive any benefit from it. 

The Coinmittce explained, on this occasion, that the indulgence 
proposed to be granted to the as^sessed proprietors should be under- 
stood to arise from a consideration of the losses they have sus- 
tained by the late fatal calamity of fire, and as this indulgence 
might, at first sight, appear to put them on a footing with the pen- 
sioned proprietors, who may have a claim upon the Company, the 
Committee proposed that the line of distinction to be drawn between 
them shall be this, namely; that the ' pensioned proprietors shall 
have the full extent of their former gi^pund allotted them, and the 
deficiency to fall upon the assessed property. 

It is not necessary to trace any more of the proceedings of the 
town Committee upon the subject ef rebuilding the town, it is suffi- 
cient* to state that, notwithsianding the decided opinion offered by the 
Advocate General in favour of the right of Government to resume 
possession of the assessed ground, 'and the opinion of all of the 
necessity of such a measure, ^he effort of the town Committee to 
carry their plans into effect as well by threats as by persuasions, 
entirely failed. The Natives ultimately succeeded in their opposi- 

* This IB a very contracted view of the question. The Court will be found 
to have considered the compensation on more just principles 
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tion, and in t£e object rebifildii|g on their oU foundations ; ail 
the Comnfittee could do wan to limit Uieir houses in respect to 
height, and taking off from ea^ fropt a*||»rtjon af ground for wid- 
ening the streets^ whij^h the Native^ res[|!ily Si^ceded. 

On the question concerning* the figlit of pension proprietors to 
rebuild on their old foundations gnd of the assessed proprietors to 
indemniticatioii for improvements, the;' Court observed ** we must 
think witb the town ^Committee in opposition to the opinion of our 
standing counsel, that the agreement of 1672, between Government 
and the pension proprietors, clearly proves that Government might 
resume for public purposes any part of the lands held by them on 
making a proportionate abatement of the pension or rent and pay- 
ing a valuation for the property standing thereon; with respect 
to the assessed proprietors, as they have always been considered 
merely as tenants at will and liable to be removed, whenever the 
land might be wanted for public purposes, tliey can have no claim 
of compensation but for improvements, which in the present instance 
are destroyed.’* 

On being subsequently informed of the opposition made by the 
Natives to the various plans and modifications made by the Com- 
mittee to meet their prejudices, the Hon’ble Court directed that 
** should the inhabitants still obstinately refuse to accede to such 
regulations as are essential to the: future safety of the garrison and 
the true interest of the community, and persist in their endeavours 
to gain possession of the sites of their former habitations, we direct 
that you take the earliest opportunity of advising us of the same ; 
and that, in the interim, you use your utmost endeavours to delay, 
or as far as may be practicatSe to prevent, their rebuilding until 
you receive our further orders.” 

By comparing, however? the whole of the correspondence wUh 
the Hon’blc Court on the proceedings for rebuilding the town, it is 
obvious that they had no objection to the Natives occupying their 
former ground, within the fort, \)rovided they consent to such regu- 
lations as in the opinion of Government are essential to the future 
safety of the garrison, and the true interests of the community. 
These objects they plainly think are perfectly compatible with per- 
mitting a native town within th^ of the fort, though not with 
allowing its inhabitants to occupy the exact sites of their former 
habitations, and it is, therefore, only in the event of their insisting 
on this, and consequently refusing to give up any space for widening 



of streets, &LC.] that they iliret| **%‘e uimost endeavoors^^to be used 
to delay, or as far as ma:^ )>e praoii^atile to prevent their rebuilding 
until the further o^de^i|« of t^he Court are received/' 

In reviewing the" result, of those proceedings Ihe sound policy 
which dictated the observance of^a moderate line of conduct to- 
wards the inhabitants, must be ‘ applauded. The assessed ground 
had been mortgaged in man^' instances, and it was, therefore, a spe- 
cies of property as valuable ih the market as tike pension.^ Had the 
Government brought the question of the right to resume the ground 
to- 'legal issue, and succeeded, they would have gained a barren pro- 
perty, but lost peihaps for ever the unlimited confidence which the 
Native inhabitants have hitherto reposed on the good faith and 
liberality of the Company. They would at once have seen that the 
acts and the long train of encouraging measures under which this 
island had risen from a state of barrenness to its present height of 
wealth and prosperity, were founded on disreputable views, on acts 
ostensibly liberal, but covertly designed to ulterior advantages; but 
after purchasing Hornby's property, which was in fact paying for 
the ground exclusively, for the walls and materials were not worth 
the expence of removal, the Government could not resume the 
ground of the other assessed holders of land without awarding a 
compensation, which was estimated at five lacs of Rupees. 

I will now adduce two important instances where ground has re- 
cently been granted to individuals within the fort. They are import- 
ant because the individuals to whom the grants were made have 
expended large sums of money upon the premises, upon the faith 
no doubt of their possessing a permanent right in the soil. 

Mr. Henshaw on the 30th April 1790, “ solicited the grant of a 
spot of ground within the town on lease for the term and .duration 
of\he Hon’ble Company’s agreement with Mr. Sabatier whereon 
to erect an improved Hydraulic machine for compressing and 
retaining cotton wool.” Instead of granting Mr. Henshaw a lease 
on the terms solicited for fourteen years, which I understand to 
have been the duration of the agreement with Sabatier ; the Govern- 
ment directed the Collector “ to adjust with Mr. Henshaw, the terms 
of possession on the usual payment of quit-rent, granting him there- 
on the customary lease.” The ' Collector accordingly granted the 
customary lease indefinite as to thq period; putting Mr. Henshaw 
in possession of 2078-3 square yards of ground on condition of bit 
paying annually to the Company Rupees 57 0 58 reas, being the 
usual rate of quit and ground rent, calculated at eleven reas the 
square yard. 



The original Bpeculaiiotf.on lS’bich the grant was Solicited having 
failed, Mr. Henahaw applied^in May 180^ for permission to convert 
the buildings into warehouses. GtAnmittee declined, 

giving an opinion upon his applicatipni out the Government 
agreed ** to liis retaining the ground granted to him for erecting his 
cotton presses and to his converting the cotton premises into ware- 
houses.’’ Mr. Henshaw accordingly converted those spacious build- 
ings situated in the iiiost central and advantageous part of the town, 
as to trade, into valuable warehouses, the construction of which has 
cost him from first to last nearly two lacs of Rupees. 

The other instance will show that another spat of ground within 
the fort of equal value, and which the Government might at one 
time have sold for at least fifty thousand Rupees, has been made 
over to Hormasjee Bomanjee on similar terms. It was at first de- 
termined to sell the ground to Hormasjee at the rate of twelve 
Rupees a square yard on his paying annually a quit-rent to the 
Company, provided -it was usual to reserve such quit-rent on pur- 
chased ground within the garrison ; but there being room to doubt 
the expediency of the Company’s selling ariy ground belonging to 
them within the garrison, of which it was supposed scarcely any 
precedent could be found, the town Committee w'as ordered to 
enquire into the practice that had hitherto obtained in that respect, 
and if it should be, found in favsour of leasing rather than selling, 
they were to settle with Hormasjee on that footing accordingly. 

Leasing appearing to have been the practice he was, therefore, 
put in possession on the usual mode observed in putting any per- 
son in possession of ground belonging to the Hon'ble Company 
within the fort,” viz. ” by. a grant or lease from the Collector with- 
out any definitive period being specified. The party or parties being 
thereby rendered responsible for the payment of the established 
ground rent of eleven reas the square yard annually.” .For this 
valuable grourrd situated behind the theatre, Jlormasjee therefore 
pays an annual rent of Rupees 64 0 39« He has built a spacious 
family residence on it, at an expence of Rupees one lac and ‘a half 
probably. 

Besides these, the statement No. 7 will show other instances wdiere 
applications for ground have be<Ui complied with on similar terms. 
That these grants or rather the titles to the ground have been re- 
spected by the Government, the proceedings of the town Committee 
afford sufficient evidence, nor can I trace an • instance where these 
titles have been successfully, or ever attempted even to be, resisted. 
There are, however, many instances where the Government have 
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stamped the validliy of these^grail^, by purchasing what is termed 
assessed property witliout bringing fori^ard any claim of fight to the 
ground, for the v^alue oifwhich thopproprietor had the sple and ex- 
clusive advantage. ^ ^ . 

It is au extraordinary ' fh^iTt thati tlie principal part, if not the 
whole, of the landed property whicfi the Company novv possess with- 
in the walls, they have acquired by purchase; and that within the 
memory of many of the inhabitants now living. Having purchased 
all the ground they now possess within the fort of those who were 
considered to be tenants at will, it is rather too late to attempt to 
establish a right to resume the property of that description, at their 
will and pleasure. 

A pari of the extensive range of buildings appropriated for the 
accommodation of the Secretary’s Office was in 1764 purchased by 
Mr. Whitchill for the sum of Rupees forty-five thousand. It ap- 
pears by the Collectors books to have measured 2133^ square yards, 
and paid thirty-two Rupees to the Company at the rate of six reas 
per square yard. It is within the recollection’ of some of the inha- 
bitants now living that the site of the Secretary’s Office was previ- 
ously to the year 1764, a tank, which was filled up by Mr. Whitchill 
and the house in question erected thereon. 

Mr. John Hunter in the same year tendered his house with all the 
warehouses, outhouses, stabling and two large compounds, being the 
premises formerly designated the*"** second's house,” and now appro- 
priated to the meeting of Council, and for the Sudder Adawlu), for 
the sum of Rupees sixty thousand ; which was purchased upon the 
report of a Committee, showing that the Company would by the two 
preceding purchases, save seveptgen thousand sixty-six Rupees per 
annum ; the one was rented by Government for the Secretary’s 
Office, and the other possessed advantages more than adequate to 
the warehouses rented by the Company. It measured 2766^ square 
yards, and paid Rupees 412 0 rent to the Company at the rate of 
six reas per square yard. 

* * » * « * * « • « 

T have but few words to pffier^ on the third head of enquiry ; to as- 
certain the light in which ,lhe' grantees have been ascertained to 
view their allotment of lands. 

It will be admitted I think that the conduct and measures of Go- 
vernment have throughout been calculated to generate an impression 
in the inhabitants that the right to the soil was intended to be per- 
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manently vested in the land-hefBer, < and I ground that opinion 
upon the evidence contained ill tl\e preceding division ofthis report. 

Upon an abstract view of the^case.and^DniUng our consideration 
of its merits to Attngiec’-s convention And the pro feedings of the Go- 
vernment since the year 1731, the opinion of Ur. Thriepland and 
of the Hon’ble Court that the 6of^ernment had a right to resume 
lands which had become waste from the destruction of the buildings 
or other improvements, by fire or othefv^se, seem founded upon a 
just basis. But the successful opposition made by the Natives in 
1803 d^on that particular point, the purchase of Hornby’s premises, 
the exchanges made with Hormasjee Bomanjee a*id with Mr. Stew- 
art, the difficulty of forming a principle of compensation for im- 
provements, and a comprehensive consideration of the policy uni- 
formly observed by the Government in inviting strangers to settle 
on the island, would, I should think, operate decidedly against the 
Company in any legal investigation of the question. Any attempt 
to shake the confidence of the Natives in the validity of their land- 
ed tenures should be avoided; but where ground may he required 
bonafide for public purposes, as was the case with Hornby^s pre- 
mises in 1803, it is to be regretted that the right of resuming such 
lands, where the houses had been destroyed, had not been brought 
to legal issue, when the principle of* compensation would at least 
have been established ; for I consider a tenant entitled to more than 
the mere value of the buildings, but the Government having, in 
every instance, shruitk* froiri investigation, and purchased assessed 
ground on which the ostensible improvements had been destroyed, 
and otherwise for its just value, what must the impression of the 
Natives be? unquestionably^^thaflhcir rights are indisputable. 

If the Government shoul'd be desirous of trying the right of re- 
suming ground occupied qpparcntly without any authority, which 
yields an immense profit to thv possessor, as 1 shall hereafter show, 
and upon which only sheds of d trifling value have been built, and 
for which alone the Company ought to p^y, according to the pre- 
vailing legal opinions upon the subject, they have only to urge their 
law officers to prosecute the measures already prescribed, with the 
view of resuming the ground which has been represented to a 
nuisance to the town barracks. • • 

This is a case, however, vejy different from those which have been 
quoted in the course of this report. The parties occupy the ground 
without the colour of authority ; and may be considered in the light 
of those persons who daily erect their stalls over every part of the 
island ; the improvements are of little value, though the profit de- 



rived from the rfcnt of the groubd i» immense. It appears to me 
that the Company ought to lAicceed in ejecting the prbprietors of 
this ground, but ^hethej^t wijl opdVate as a precedent to affect the 
other tenures withif^e vf^ls pf the fort, sqjid to be held at the will 
of the Government, whicli '6ould fiot -have been improved and built 
upon without some permissioi^ By the substitution of leases more 
favourable to the Company ;.^is n question upon the legality of which 
the Advocate General ctfn ^est pronounce. ^ Upon th^ equity and 
policy of the measure^ however, there can be but one opinion. 

.As a precedent in support of such a measure, considerable i^liance 
has been placed fin the issue of the case reported in Mr. Thriep- 
land’s letter of the 11th of July 1806, Shaik Abdul Amoly against 
Nasser wanjee Cawasjee, who was only nominally the defendant, the 
Company having been the most interested in the question. 1 see, 
however, but little in that transaction which could uphold the Com- 
pany in any attempt to eject a proprietor of ground within the walls 
of the fort. The ground in dispute was a batty held. The holder of 
the ground had expended no money upon it, for which he had not 
been annually recompensed from the produce. Had Shaik Abdul, 
as Mr. Henshaw and Honnasjee Bomanjee have done, constructed 
a costly house on the ground, 1 feel pursuaded that the Court of 
Recorder would have given, judgment in his favour. Even in that 
case, however, Sir James Mclptcsh delivered an opinion to the 
justness of which one cannot refuse unqualified assent. He ob- 
served that, ** though the eventual right of Resumption might be 
known to many or most of the inhabitants, the Company certainly 
suffered an expectation to be created and very generally entertained, 
that the right in question was Cue, the exercise of which was so 
exceedingly rare on their part, as not* to require being very much, 
or at all taken into account in the transmission of property from 
one individual to another, hence the large sums so frequently paid 
on such occasions, hence the loans advanced on the security of such 
lands, and the imposing credit which they enable their possessor to 
obtain : while such things are familiarly known and daily brought 
under the eyes of Government, the unwary occupants may not have 
regular conveyances enabling them' to maintain possession in a 
Court of law, but they have to* allege a tacit acquiescence, a primi^ 
five rightf which in the eye of conscience and morality gives them 
almost an equal claim to subsequent forbearance, and must, in 
every case of resumption where an adequate price has been bona 
tide paid, make the act appear, and be felt, as a grievous hardship, 
if not an open and downright injury.” 
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Mr. Thriepland could nOt d6ny that there wal but too much 
truth in these observations of \he iCourt.” ^he arguments which Sir 
James McIntosh has advanced founded the custom of the 

manor are unanswerable ; it .would* not only vie felt as a grievous 
hardship, if not an open and downright* injury, but would 1 am per- 
suaded discourage other capitalists from settling on the island, and 
probably compel not a few to withdrawJthemselves, who have resort- 
ed hither vfith the viel^r of becoming permanent residents. It would 
in short tend to sap the foundation of that policy by which the 
island of Bombay has risen from a barren rock to its present state 
of prosperity and celebrity as a maritime port. 

1 have failed, therefore, to trace an instance where those who 
are viewed tenants at will have been ejected, within the walls of the 
fort ; but the instances where possession has been held in dehance 
of the Government are numerous, and sufficient to prove, that its 
intention, in granting those indefinite leases to have been to confer 
a right in perpetuity. . 

But whatever may have been the views of the Government, from 
the mode in which the Proprietors of ground have sold and trans- 
ferred their property even to the Government itself, they have con- 
sidered themselves to possess a right in perpetuity. The Register of 
sales and transfers of property is not carried beyond the year 1801, 
But the establishment of the court (rf the Recorder, and the operation 
of Sec. XVL Reg : III. 1799 restricting the Revenue Judge “ from 
receiving or entertaimjig any suit, under any pretence whatever relat- 
'ing to any house, land tenements, or hereditaments, nor a dispute re- 
garding the boundary of lands, houses, tenements, or hereditaments, 
situated within the Town and island of Bombay ; without the enact- 
ment of any regulation whatever for defining and preserving the rights 
of the Company, leaving llvem to be maintained by the rule of cus- 
tom, have virtually forfeited tlfe titles by which estates within, the 
Town have been held. The Proprietors have been at full liberty to 
obtain deeds drawn out by professional men, and registration in the 
King’s Court, which, in the entire absence and neglect of every pro- 
vision for those purposes on the part of the Government, which would 
appear to have abandoned from the year 1799, every controul, if ever 
they can be said to have been. vigihaAt iii the exercise of it, over those 
transactions, must have stamped their validity. 

But allowing that every lease has been granted conformably to the 
order of Council of the 18th of May 1733, still as it was renewable 
by the grantee, on the payment of one year’s rent, the property 
would still have partaken of the character of a permanent tenure ; 
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and all that the Company have lo'St, theretore, is the periodical re- 
ceipt of a fine equal to qne year’s reiit on a renewal of the lease. 

1 will, however; co^cdfie. the; argument, and admit that, though the 
Goveriiinent have /hrsued-a lax system, in-leasiilg out the public 
property it is no justification for the blind and improvident manner 
in which individuals have invested theiV capitals on soch undefined 
leases, and that the whole\,of the estates are by the letter of the 
law forfeitable to the company without any cosipensation^ Will any 
one advise the company even to agitate the question of right with 
tlie view to its formal recognition ? What may be considered as a 
fair and unexceptionable transaction between individuals in England, 
or even between the Government and an individual in England, where 
leases of Lands are well understood, would operate as an oppression 
in India and between the East India Company and the land holders 
of Bombay, would be felt as a grievous hardship, if not an open 
and down right injury ; ” very few of the natives have any idea of 
the various tenures by which lauds are leased in England ; but few 
of them know what is necessary to be done to protect them against 
the operation of the statute of frauds. 

The native Governments of the country are fully sensible of the 
advantage of giving the cultivator some property in his possessions ; 
and accordingly we find the i ight of possession considered as strong 
as though confirmed by the most formal grants or sunnuds ; indeed 
the country people seem to conceive the possession of a sunnud, 
either to imply that a doubt has existed, or at. least that the property 
is recently acquired, and, therefore, even possessors of such instru- 
ments are unwilling to shew them. They conceive that they possess 
a “primitive right”, superior to any derived from the most formal 
grant. These are natural impressions, and they have been long che- 
rished in Bombay. Such in fact seemsAalso to have been the policy 
of the Government, in establishing settlers on the Island ; they have 
allowed a confidence to be created in the minds of the Natives of 
the permanency of thejr lands. They were told that if you want 
ground to build on, apply to the clerk of the works, and he will mea- 
sure out what you want ; this grant they have been accustomed to 
consider as conferring a right in perpetuity. They have seen ground 
thus granted repurchased by thp Government ; they have successful- 
ly resisted its resumption, and the Government have refrained to as- 
sert their right, when they had the fairest opportunity to do so. — 

“The inhabitants of Madras and of all the other English, Dutch, 
French, and Danish Colonies in India were ( we are informed ) bound 
to furnish Military service upon emergencies ; ” hence it appears that 
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the lands all over India were(ff4ield.by a feuddl tenure. By an 
advertisement published in th^Madrds Gazette, I find that the lands 
virithiu the limits of that Presidelhcy are le^d for a number of years, 
renewable on the paymept of an establish^ hne ^he grants of ground 
providing that '‘at the end *ahcik expifafion of every thirty years of 
the term leased, there shall be paid^or the use of the Hon'ble Com. 
pany, the full and just sum of thirty Pagodas current money of Fort 
Saint Geosge ; and sy. the end of the tprihr of ninety nine years the 
full and just sum of one hundred Pagodas cjurrent money of Fort 
St. Gdbrge.” 1 have no doubt that the lands are leased on the mo.at 
moderate rents. The object of the Resolution of ,1733 was to estab- 
lish a similar system in Bombay. At Madras then the lands appear 
granted on leases renewable on the payment of a very trifling fine. 
Bombay is held of the crown by a similar tenure; and by the same 
tenure as far as respects their permanency have the crown lands been 
leased to individuals, or in other words the custom of the Manor has 
converted them into' private property, or copy hold tenures. 

That the mode in which the Government hqs leased the crown 
lands has not been regulated by the principles- of English Law I ad- 
mit. In fact they have been guided by no established system, but have 
granted lands to individuals so indiscriminately, that it is difficult 
to form an opinion upon an abstract consideration of the instruments 
by which they are held. ^ 

In the opinion of an English lawyer probably both Mr. Henshaw 
and fiomaiijee may be 6onsidered merely sls tenants for life. There 
are no words of inheritance in those instruments, the lands being 
let out to the latter on conditions of his paying annually to the 
Hon’ble Company or to the Collabtor for the time being the usual 
rate of quit and ground rent calculated at eleven rcas the square 
yard. Upon his death, therefore, the property, according to the tenor 
of the bond, devolves to the Company. 

But equity would probably quiet him in possession, in the event of 
Government being disposed to oust him. Equity would found its 
decision upon the custom of the Manor. By similar instruments the 
crown lands have been leased to individuals, yet their heirs have suc- 
ceeded to the property without iiny objection on the part of the lord, 
and their administrators have disposed -of those lands in many ins- 
tances by the consent of the lord, and in others at their will and 
pleasure. 

Upon these grounds then I contend that, by the custom of the man- 
or, the crown lands leased since 1674, have become the property of 
individuals. The ancienjjj^nstitution of the island was feudal. 1 
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refer to the history of the feudal sfsteid and of the ancient and mo- 
dern English tenures as contained^ ih the 4, 5, & 6 chapters in 
the 2d volume of \heponlmen^aries* * as affording a most applicable « 
and correct view of^tie ancient* constitution ‘of this Island, and of 
the effects which have followed froip the custom in which the crown 
lands have been allotted to inditiduals/as constituting the basis up- 
on which my opinion is founded. 

In Bombay as in England * at the first intioduction oT the feuds 
as they were gratuitous, so also they were precarious, and held, at the 
will of the lord, who was then the sole Judge whether the vassal 
performed his services faithfully. Then they became certain for one 
or more years, but when the general migration was pretty well over, 
and a peaceable possession of the new acquired settlement had in- 
troduced new customs and manners ; when the fertility of the soil 
had encouraged the study of husbandry; and an affection for the 
spots they had cultivated began naturally to arise in the settlers, 
a more permanent degree of property was introduced, and feuds 
began now to be granted for the life of the feudatory. But still 
feuds were not yet hereditary, though frequently granted by the fav- 
our of the lord, to the children of the former possessor; till in 
process of time it became unusual, and was therefore thought hard, 
to reject the heir, if he were capable to perform the services. &.c. &c. 
In process of time feuds came by .‘degrees to be universally extended 
beyond the life of the first vassal to his sons &c. dz:c ; but when a 
feud was given to a man and his heirs in generail terms, then a more 
extended rule of succession took place, and when the feudatory died, 
his male descendants in infinitum were admitted to the succes- 
sion &LC. &c.” 

Again, “Villeins, by these and mani/ other means, m process oi' 
time, gained r.onsidcrable ground on tl^ir lords ; and in particular 
strengthened the tenures of their estates to that degree that they 
came to have in them an interest in many places full as good, in 
others better than their fords. For the good nature and benevolence 
of many lords of manors having time out of mind permitted their 
villeins and their children to enjoy their possessions without interrupt 
tioi% in a regular course of descent, the common law of which custom 
is the life, now gave them title to prescribe against their lords ; and 
on performance of the same, services^ to hold their lands, in spite of 
any determination of the lortVs will, for though in general they art 
still said to hold their estates at the will of the lord, yet it is such 
a will as is agreeable to the cust(m of the manor ; which caatoma 
are preserved and evidenced by the rolls of the several Courts baron 

* Blackstone. 



HI which they ar« entered, or on ibot, by the 'constant iromemo- 
rial usage of the several manors in which the lands lie» and as such 
tenants had nothing' to show for their esmes^ut ^these customs, and 
admission in pufsuaiiee of them, entered on those rolls, or the co- 
pies of such entries -witnessed by the .steward, they now began to' 
be called tenants by copy 'of Court* roll, and their tenure itself a 
copy hold.’* ■ 

Again in some manors, where Xke^edstom has been lo permit the 
heir, to succeed the ancestor in his tenure, the estates are stiled copy 
holds of inheritance ; in others, where the lords have been more vigi- 
lant to maintain the rights, they remain copy holds for life only ; for 
the custom^ of the manor^has in both cases so far superseded the will 
of the lord that provided the services be performed or stipulated 
for, by fealty, he cannot, in the first instance, refuse to admit the 
heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor in the second, can he re- 
move his present tenant so long as he lives, though be holds nomi- 
nally by the precarious tenure of his lord's will.*’ I will not weak- 
en the force of this quotation by any further observation on this di- 
vision of the r^ort. 

I now proceW to trace the system of taxation from the cession 
up to this period, with the view to ascertain whether the Company 
possessed or have exercised the right to increase the land tax over 
every description of land holder.^ 

It has already been stated that the inhabitants of Bombay whilst 
subject to the king pf Portugal, paid one fourth part of the profits 
of their lands as a quit-rent, which President Aungier in 1674, 
commuted for a quit-rent of twenty thousand Xeraphins, reserving 
to the Company the right tq the* military services under wiiich lands 
were held of the Crown of 'Portugal. 

On, the S4th June 1719 the Government laid a certain tax or 
ground rent on all the inhabilants residing within the town walls in 
order to reimburse the right Hoo’ble Company some part of^4he 
great .expence and char^.they have been^at in fortifying and secur- 
ing the said town;'*.thip tax may be considered as a commutation 
of the military services reserved under Aungier’s convention, and 
lo have changed the ancient constitution of the island in respect to 
all ^da in « pre^|iliiv« atatej or. jdelding rent. * 









